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® nionarcli whose memon^ is 
f/3 '®l by tbe French with greater affec- 

Eim tion and enthusiasm than that of any other 

. ^beir kings, and the history of whose 
jSi icign connects itself in an intimate manner 

^ Europe, wjis born at Pau, in 

province of Bearn, in the south of 
"'-«kbsss 3^ France (now the- department of the lower 
1 >TeAees), on the 13th of December 1533. With regard to his 
parentage, and the prospects with which he was born, it is 
necessary to be somewhat particular. 

tlie;sftncient little kingdom of Navarre, 
Situated on the south-eastern corner of the Bay of Biscay, be- 


— ^ vwitci. tlic diny uz xjjscay, oe- 
tween trance and Spain, u^as dividetl into two parts by the fraud 
70 ^® tbe Spanish king, Ferdinand. The largest portion 
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of it, that lying south of the Pyrenees, and which alone, at the 
present day, retains the name of Navan*e, he annexed to Spain, 
leajting the smaller portion lying north of the Pyrenees to the 
sovereign, Catlierine de Foix, the wife of Jean d^Albret, 
Rilfifedh noble. The kingdom of Navarra thus reduced, was 
inherited by her son, Henry d^Albret, who formed a matrimonial 
alliance with Margaret, the favourite sister of Francis I., 
king of France. The only issue of this marriage was a daughter, 
Jeanne d'Albret, a lady of gi*eat beauty, and possessed of extra- 
ordinaiy spirit and strength of character. When of age, the 
heiress of Navarre married Antony de Bouibon, a relation of 
the royal family of France, a frank and courageous soldier, 
but not distinguished by any uncommon abilities. The old king 
of Navarre, Henry d’Albret, looked anxiously for the fruit of 
this union, praying that God would send him a grJindson to in- 
herit his honours, and to avenge the family wrongs upon Spain. 
It appeared as if he would be disappointed, for two sons, to 
whom his daughter gave birth successively, died in infancy. At 
length, however, the iong-dcsired grandson came into the world 
in our hero, Henry IV. 

Some curious particulars are related respecting Henry’s birth. 
The old king being desirous that the heir of Navarre should be 
born within the dominions to which he was to succeed, his 
daugliter, Jeanne d’Albret, in compliance with his wishes, tra- 
vers(‘d the whole of France, and arrived at Pau only a few days 
before her son was born. As the time approached, her father 
made her promise that, in the hour of trial, she would sing him 
a song, in order, as he said, that the child she was to bring him 
might neither weep nor make wry facr‘S. The princess had forti- 
tude enough, in the midst of her pains, to keep her word, and 
sang a song in Bearnois, her own country language. As soon as 
Henry entered the chamber, JJic.jL’hild^(;ajKi« hi to the world with- 
out crying; and his grandfather Immediately carried him to his 
own apartment, and there rubbed his little lips ivith a clove of 
garlic, and made him suck some wine out of a gold cup, with the 
notion that it would make his constitution strong and vigorous. 

By his grandfather’s directions the young prince was removed 
to the castle of Coarasse, situated among rocks and mountains, 
that he might be brought up in the same hardy manner as the 
children of the peasants of Bearn. He was accustomed to run 
bare-headed and hare-footed among the hills, to climb up and 
down the rocks, to wrestle and run with the boys of his own 
age, and to live on the common fare of the peasants — brown 
bread, beef, cheese, and garlic — such being his grandfathers 
notion of the proper physical education for a prince who had to 
reconquer the kingdom of his t^ncestors. Before Henry was two 
years old, however, his grandfather died, and Antony de Bourbon, 
in the right of his wife, Jeanne d’Albret, succeeded to the title 
of kin% of Navarre. 
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•AVTiile Heni*y was still a boy, acquiring a robust constitution 
atnong the mountains of Bearn, some important movements 
took place in France, which greatly affected Ins future life. At 
this period — the latter part of the sixteenth century — almost 
every country in Europe was less or more agitated by religious 
distractions. The doctrines of the Iteformation propagated by 
Luther, Calvin, and others, between the years 1520 and 1630, 
had already overthrown tl^ ancient religious institutions of 
England and Scotland, and things seemed to have a similar ten- 
dency in France. In this latter country, the Protestants, locally 
known by the name of Huguenots, were very numerous ; they 
liad at their head many noble families, including the Prince of 
Conde, Admiral de Coligny, and the house of Navarre ; and asr 
])ii'ed to effect changes m the religion of the state similar to those 
which had been successfully achieved in the British islands. 
Against tliis reforming party the influence of the church, the 
royal family, and the most powerful nobles, among whom the 
house of Guise stood conspicuous, was brought to bear. It is 
exceedingly diflicult for us in the present age of mutual forbear- 
ance and toleration, to estimate the precise temper and tenden- 
cies of the parties to winch we refer. On the one side there 
seems to have been a disposition to maintain and enforce the 
cpntinupriCe of the ancient form of faith, to the extent of a uni- 
versal unifou'itv, at whatever sjo'rilice of life. On the other, 
therci appi'ars to have been an equally resolute determination not 
only to Jiold by the modes of faith newly adopted, but to propa- 
gate them uiireservi'dly, although perishing in the struggle. As 
(•.aim reason was not a feature of the age, and as mutual conces- 
sions would have been considered temporising and sinful, the 
whole qujstion resolved itself into one oi force — the law of the 
strojigest over the weakest — a curious ana melancholy instance 
of the manner in which the religion of peace and good-will may 
be perverted to purposes of aggression and bloodshed. 

I’he nintual animosity of the contending parties was precipi- 
tated into an open war by the death of Francis II. (hushaiid of 
]Mary C^ueen of Scots) in December 16()0. The crown was now 
assumed by Charles IX., the brother of Francis; but as Charles 
was only a boy of twelve years of agf?, the government was in 
reality conducted by his mother, Catherine of Medici's, a crafty 
and unscrupulous bigot. Aided and counselled by the Duke 
of Guise, Marshal Saint Andre, and, strange to say, th<3 king 
of Navarre, who deserted his cause on the occasion, Catherine 
now ;;ommenced a war of extermination of the Protestants. 
Battles were fought, towns besieged, and scenes of cruelty and 
bloodshed occurred such as are never heard of except in those 
wars in which religious bigotry plays a principal part. One of 
the towns possessed by the Huguenots was Kouen, in Nor- 
mandy. It was besieged by a Catholic army commanded by 

the king of Navarre : the town was* taken, but at the expense of 

• • •» 
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the king: of NavaiTe\s life. Having: received a musket-ball 
the shoulder, he desired to be removed to St Muur, near Paris; 
but died on the way, on the 17th of Js\)veniber 15(rJ. His 
death wus speedily followed by that of Marshal Saint Audit*, 
who was killed at the battle of Hreiix on the 19th of December 
1662 ; and the Duke of (iuise, who was shot by an assassin while 
commanding: at the sieg:e of Orleans in Pehruary 1603. The loss 
of these three leaders, the last in particular, was a heavy blow to 
the Cutliolic part}'- ; and the queen-i*f’3‘nt was g-lad to come to 
terms with the Hug:uenots, The result was the edict of Amboise, 
dated 19th March Ibtiil, by which, with ceri.iin restrictions, 
which }?ave g:reat dissatisfaotioiii to Calvin, Beza, and other 
|jminent reformed ministers, thfi fr^e exercise of their religfion 
was secured to the Protestante. Thus, for a time at least, peace 
was restored to the country. 

Meanwhile the young' Prince of Navarre and his mother, 
Jeanne d’Albret, were residinj^ in Bearn, where the latter fully 
carried out the intentions of her deceased father with regard to 
the education of his grandson. Delighting* to see him excel the 
young Basque peasants in their exercises of streng’th and agility, 
she employed herself in adding to those bodily accomplishments 
such mental training as his years titted him to receive. Pro- 
fessing her* attachment to Protestantism even more openly now 
in her widowhood, than wlien her husband was alive, she 
endeavoured to fill the mind of the young prince with her 
own I'eligious ideas and feelings. She had secured as hjs pre- 
ceptor La Gaucherie, a learned man, and a strict Protestant. 
This judicious person made it his aim to instruct his pupil not so 
much by the ordinary methods of grammar, as by hints and con- 
ver.->ations. It was his practice also to make the boy commit to 
memory any tine passage which inculcated a noble or kingly 
sentiment ; such, for instance, as the following : — 

Ovor their subjects princes bear the rule ; 

Hut God, more mighty, governs kings themsclve'?. 

After a few years’ attendance on the young prince. La Gaucherie 
died, and w'as succeeded as tutor by Florent Chretien, a man- of 
distinguished abilities, and 'u equally zealous Protestant as his 
predecessor. Henry’s studies under this master were of a kind 
suitable to his years and prospects. He wrote a translation, 
we are told, of tin* Commentaries of Cassar, and read with 
avidity the Lives of Plutarch, a book which is celebrated as 
having kindled the enthusiasm of many heroic minds. 

As was foreseen, the between the Catholics and the Hugue- 
nots again broke out. It began in September 1667, and continued 
till March 1508, wlien a treaty was agreed to, somewhat favour- 
uji)le to the Protestants. Again cause for dissension was unhap- 
pily found, and a still more lierce war broke out in the winter of 
1608-9. The town of Rochelle, on the west coast of Praaee, 
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was cliosen as the head-quartei*s of the Protestants. . Hither 
most of tlie leading" Huguenots came, bringing supjdies of 
men and money; among others the queen of Navarre, who 
ottered her son, now arrived at an age wlien he was capable of 
bearing arms, as a gift to the Protestant cause. Conde and Co- 
ligny immediately acknowledged the prince as the natural chief 
of the Huguenots ; but as he was too young to assume the com- 
mand, they continued to act as generals-in-cbief. 

In this horrible civil war the Prince of Conde was killed in a 
desperate battle, in which the Protestants were defeated. Co- 
ligny, with the remains of the army, retreated to Coguiac. In 
order to prevent the murmurs which niiglit arise among the 
Huguenot chiefs if he assiiij^ed the place of commander-in-chief, 
he resolved that the Prince of Navarre should be formally pro- 
claimed leader of the Protestants. By his desire the queen of 
Navarre left llochelle, and appearing before the assembled army, 
accompanied by her son, then in his sixteenth ye.ar, and his 
cousin Henry, son of the deceased Conde, she delivered a touch- 
ing address to tJie soldiers, and concluded by asking them tx> 
accept as their future leaders the two young princes. Amid 
the* acclamations of the whole army, the ofiicei’s, with Coligny 
at their head, swore to be faithful to the Prince of Bearn, 
who, on tin* other hand, took an oath of fidelity to the Pro- 
testant cause. In the meantime, however, the real direction of 
affairs remained in the hands of the great Coligny, whose re- 
sponsibilities were increased by the death of his bi*otlier and 
adviser, B’Andelot. 

A second battle which Coligny hazarded at Montcontour, 
in Poitou, was eqtiaHy unfortuiiati^ for the Protestants as that 
already fought. Huring this battle, Henry of Navarre, and his 
cousin, the young Prince of Conde, were stationed on an eminence, 
under the protection of Louis of Nassau, with four thousand men, 
the admiral being fe.'irt’ul of exposing them to the enemy. At 
one point of the battle, v^:hen the Protestants were giving wa}', 
the prince, whose impetuosity could hardly be restrained, was 
eager that they should leave theii: post, and advance, to assist 
tl>eir friends. I’he movement w*ould probably have saved the 
day ; but Louis of Nassau would not disobey the ordei*s which 
he had received from the admiral. ‘‘We lose our advantage, 
then,” said the prince, “ and the battle in consequence.” 

The fortunes of the Protestants were now at their lowest ebb ; 
and had the Catholic generals vigorously pursued their advan- 
tage,, their triumph miglit iiave been complete. As it was, 
.nothing effectual was done on either side, and on the lotli of 
August 1570, a peace was concluded at St Gcrmain-en-Laye, the 
terms of which were, amnesty to the Protestants for past offences, 
liberty of worship in two towns of every province in France, the 
restoration of all confiscated property, and admissibility to the 
principal offices of state. 

s 
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The long-harassed Huguenots were no\«^, to all appearance, in 
a position which promised undisturbed tranquillity. Appeai*- 
ances, however, were deceitful; and from the dreadful event 
which ensued, there is every reason to believe that the jieace of 
St Germain-en-Laye was concluded with the treacherous purpose 
of throwing the Protestants off their guard, in order to procure 
their extermination by a way much shorter and more effectual 
than that of open battle. At all events, it was not long after 
the peace was concluded, before the d'abolical scheme of exter- 
minating the Protestants of Prance by a general massacre, was 
agreed upon between the king, the cjueen-muther, the Duke 
of Anjou, and a few of the more bigoted Catholics about the 
court. With whom this horrible plot originated, cannot now 
be ascertained, but it appears probable that it was with Catherine 
de Medicis. 

The confederates in this dreadful scheme kept it a pinifouiid 
secret, doing their best to ripen matters for its full execution. 
P^or this purpose, the king and queen-mother behaved with the 
utmost appearance of cordiality to the Protestant leaders, as if 
differences of religion were completely forgotten. And in order, 
as it were, to betoken the friendly union of the two parties, a 
matrimonial alliance was proposed between Henry of Navarre 
and the king’s sister JMargaret. Deceived by the duplicity of 
the quccn-mothej’, the Protestant leaders consented to the mar- 
riage, and flock('d to Paris from all parts of the country to wit- 
ness its celebration. The niarriage was delayed by the death 
of Jeanne d’Albrcit, the bridegroom’s inotlu'i*, but took place on 
the 18th of August lb72 — the ceremony b(’ing performed pub- 
licly in front of the eathtidral of Notre Dame. 

for four days after the marriage, all Paris was occupied with 
festivities and amusements ; and it appears to have been during 
these that the precise method of putting the long-projected mas- 
sacre in execution was resolved upon. The plan was as follows : 
The Admiral de Colig'iiy was to be first assassinated — the assassi- 
nation being so conducted that the Guises should appear to be 
the guilty parties ; in this case the Huguenots would seek to 
take revenge, the city would be iu an uproar, the Parisians would 
take part with the Guises, and with the help of troops, it would be 
easy to man<age the turmoil so as to secure the deaths of all such 
persons as it was desirable should not survive. “ I consent,” 
said the king, to the admiral’s death; but let there not remain 
oAe Huguenot to reproach me with it afterwards.” 

On Friday the 22 d of August 1572, the Admiral de Coligny, 
returning from the Lou^’^^, was attacked and wounded, but, 
not mortally. No time was now to be lost, as the alarmed 
Protestants were beginning to quit Paris. Accordingly, while 
prjjtending the utmost horror at the crime which had been com- 
mitted, and their resolution to punish it, the king and the queen- 
mother were consulting what ought to be done. ^JThe following 
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Tvas the plan resolved upon on Saturday evening*: To-morrow, 
Sunday, tne 24th of August, was the feast of St Bartholomew, 
and with the earliest dawn of that day was to be commenced a 

f eneral massacre of the Protestants, with the exception of the 
ing of Navarre, the Prince of Conde, and one or two others ; 
the lirst victim to be Admiral de Coligny. The signal was to be 
the ringing of the great bell of St Germain PAuxerrois. No 
sooner was the massacre resolved upon, than all the necessary 
aiTangements were made for carrying it into effect. 

On Sunday morning, as early as two o’clock, the appointed 
signal was made, and the massacre (;omraenced. As had been 
agreed on, Admiral de Coligny, already wmunded, was the first 

S erson attacked. The Duke of Guise, with a number of atten- 
ants, imshed to liis house; the doors were broken open, and 
two men entering the chamber of the admiral, who had bt*en 
awakened by the noise, despktched him with many wounds. 
His body was thrown out at the window, that Guise and his 
companions might be convinced that the work was done. The 
duke wiped the blood from the dead man’s face, the better to 
recognise him, and then ordered his liead to be cut off. Mean- 
while, in all parts of the city the work of blood w'as proceeding. 
The bells of all the churches were ringing in answer to that of 
St Germain I’Auxerrois, and the whole population was aroused. 
IVTusket and pistol-shots were heard in every direction ; sometimes 
in continuous discharges, as if companies of soldiers w ore firing 
upon a crowd. Lights were placed in the windows of the houses 
in which Catholics resided ; and these so illumined the streets, 
that the fugitive Huguenots had no chance of escaping. Bands ' 
of murderers paraded the streets, with their right sleeves tucked 
up, and white crosses in their hats, butchering such Huguenots 
as they met, and breaking into every house in which a Huguenot 
was knowm or suspected to lodge. Priests carrying crucifixes 
were seen among the assassins, urging them on with fanatical 
exclamations, wliile Guise and other leaders rode along the streets, 
superintending the massacre, and ordering the mob not to spare 
their blows. The city resounded with bowlings and cries, heard 
'tlw’ough the rattle of the firearms and the yelTings of the popu- 
lace, now drunk with blood. When daylight came, awful sights 
presented themselves — streets strewed with corpses, which men 
were busy dragging away to the river, walls and doors all be- 
sprent with blood, headless bodies hanging out at windows, and 
crowds of wretches swaggering along the streets on the hunt for 
H^yenots. 

. whole week the massacre was continued, slackening, 

howey^, after the first three days — partly because most of the 
Hngiienots had by that time been killed, partly because an oi*der 
was then issued to desist. By the most moderate computation, 
upwards of sixty thousand persons were butchered, including 
those who were put to death in the provinces to which the mas- 
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sacre extended ; and amon^ those sixty thousand were upwards 
of seven hundred of rank and distinction among' the Huguenots. 
Some remarkable escapes u ere made during the massacre ; and 
one of these we must relate, for the pur})o>‘» of introducing to our 
i'eudei‘8 a man whose name it is imposailile to separate from th«it 
of Henry IV, One of the Protestant lords who had looked with 
most faU'Hpicion on the prete^ed reconciliation of the king and 
his mother with the Huguenot party, after the peace of St Ger- 
inain-en-Laye, was Francis de Bethun'', Baron de Bosny, a man 
of sagacity and influence. When the queen of Navarre, the 
admiral, and the rest of the Huguenots went to court at the soli- 
citations of tlie king, the Baron de lloMiy, although disapproving 
of the step, accompanied them, and took w ith him his second son, 
Maximilian, for the purpose of preaeuting him to Henry of 
Navarre, in whose service, as the chief of the reformed party, 
he wished him to spend his life. The boy was about eleven years 
of age, baling been born on the i;3tb of ])ec(‘inber 15G0, exactly 
seven yeai's after the prince whose friend and counsellor be w'as 
to be. While the preparations for Henry’s marriage were in 
jirogi’ess, young Maximilian de Bethune was employed in prose- 
cuting his studies under the best masters in Paris, occasionally 
mingling in the society of the court, where, as an intelligent boy, 
he was taken favouiMble notice of by the warm-hearted prince. 
His father, in the meantime, was becoming more and more di^- 
satistied with the aspect of atlairs ; he frequently said, that if the 
nuptials of the piincc w’^ere celebrated m Paris, “the brid d 
favours would be crimson.'’ His warnings were disregarded; 
and, unwilling to seem more timid than the rest, he remained in 
Paris until the attem})t was made to asstissiiiate the admiral, 
when, with several others, he -retired to the country. His son 
3Iaximilian was left in towm, lodging with his tutor and a valet” 
dc-chanihrc in a quarter iriuote from the court, and near the col- 
leges. lie thus describes what happened to him on the night of 
St Bartholomew: — “I was in bed, and aw^akened from sleep three 
hours after midnight by the sound of all the bells, and the con- 
fused cries of the populace. My tutor, St Julian, with my volet- 
de-chambre, went hastily out to know the cause; and 1 never 
afterwards heard of these ♦ vo men, who without doubt were 
amongst the lirst that w ere sacrificed to the ])ublic fury. I con- 
tinued alone in my chamber, dressing myself, when in a few 
moments 1 saw my landlord enter pale, and in the utmost afita- 
tiuii ; he was of the reformed religion, and having* learned filiat 
the matter was, hud consented to go to mass to save hi» 
preserve his house from being* pillaged. He came to ^ 

to do the same, and to take me witli him. I did not 
to follow him, but resolved to try if 1 could gain the wUPPof 
Burgundy, where 1 had studied, tliough the great dietdftw be- 
twfecn the house where I then was and the college made the 
attempt very dangerous. Having disguised myself in a scholar's 
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^owii, I put a large pra^’^er-book under my arm, and went into 
liie stret^t. I was seized with horror inexpressible at the sight ol* 
the furious murderers, who, running frem all parts, foreed open 
the houses, attd cried aloud, ^Kill, kill; massacre the Huguenots!’ 
Tile blood which I saw shed before my eyes doubled ray terror. 
I lell into the midst of a body of guards ; they stopped me, in- 
terrogated me, and were beginning to use me ill, when, happily 
for me, the book which I carried was perceived, and served me for 
a passport. Twice after this I fell into the same danger, from whicli 
1 extricated myself with the same good fortune. At length 1 
arrived at the college of Burgundy, where a still greater danger 
awaited me. The porter twice refused me admission, and I con- 
tinued standing in the middle of the street, at the mercy of the 
furious murderers, whose iiiimbei’s increased every moment, 
when it came into my head to ask for La Faye, the principal of 
the college, a good man, by whom 1 was tenderly beloved. The 
porter, prevailed upon by some small pieces of money which I put 
into his hand, admitted me ; and my friend carried me to his 
apartment, wdiere two inhuman priests, whom I heard talk of the 
Sicilian vespers, wanted to force me from him, that they might 
cufnie in pieces, saying the order was not to spare even infants 
at the breast. All the good man could do was to conduct me 
privately to a distant chamber, where he locked me up. Here I 
was contiiied three days, uncertain of my destiny, and saw no one 
but a servant of my friend’s, who came from time to time and 
In-ought me food.” At the end of three days the poor boy, 
known afterwards as the famous Duke of Sully, minister and 
bocom friend of Henry IV., w'as released. 

Henry of Navarre and his cousin the Piiiice of Conde w-erfe 
sleeping* at the Louvre on the night of the massacre. They were 
aw^'lkened by a number of soldiers about two hours before day, 
and conveyed into the king’s presence, passing over the dead 
bodies of many of their friends. “ Tlie king,” says Sully, “ re- 
ceived them with a countenance and eyes in which fury was 
visibly painted ; he ordered them with oaths and blasphemies, 
which were familiar to him, to quit a religion which had been 
onlv taken up, he said, to serve as a cloak to their rebellion. He 
told them, ih a fierce and angry tone, ' that he would no longer 
be contradicted in his opinions by his subjects ; that they, by 
their example, should teach others to revere him us the image of 
God, and cease to be enemies to the image of his mother.’ He 
ended by declaring that if they did not go to mass, he would 
treak them as ciiminals guilty of treason against divine and 
human majesty. The manner in which these words were pro- 
nounced not suffering the princes to doubt their sincerity, they 
yielded to necessity, and performed what was required of them. 
Htmry was even ooliged to send a n edict into his dominions, by 
which the exercise of any religion ^S^t that of Home was for- 
bidden.” 

• 1 
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Such was the massacre of St Bartholomew, a deed which has 
been execrated, we believe, by every historian, Avhether Catholic 
or Protestant, and which men of all religious persuasions cannot 
fail to look back upon with loathing and detestation. 

REIGN OF HENRY III. — CIVIL WARS IN FRANCE — ACCESSION 
OP HENRY IV. 

After the massacre of St Bai*t.holomrw, our hero was detained a 
prisoner at the court of Prance, along- with his cousin the Prince 
of Conde. The PVench court was at this period tiie most profligate 
in Phirope ; all kinds of criminality were openly practised, under 
the name of pleasure ; and it was part of the horrible policy of 
the queen-mother to maintain her power by surrounding those 
whose rivalry she feared by temptations likely to enervate and 
demoralise them. From this ordeal our hero did not escape 
altogether uninjured ; many of the blemishes and calamities of 
his after-life are to be traced to faults contracted at this period ; 
but, .upon the w^hole, he passed the trial with honour, for his 
mind was too noble and masculine to be affected otherwise than 
with disgust by the fetid atmosphere which it breathed. 

In the meantime the court was following up the massacre of 
St Bartholomew, by laying* siege to such towns as were still in 
the hands of the Huguenots, and repressing every Huguenot 
symptom in the rest of the kingdom. These measures were in- 
t(!i‘rui)ted by the death of Charles IX. on the 30th of May 1571, 
in llie twenty-fifth year of his age. 11^ was succeeded by his 
brother Henry, Duke of Anjou, who had gone to Poland several 
months before to assume the crown of that country, which had 
been voted him by the diet; but on receiving tlie news of his 
brother's death he hastened to France, and was proclaimed king, 
with the title of Henry HI. One of his first acts was to set the 
king of Navarre and the Prince of Conde at liberty. The latter 
immediatel^y placed himself at the head of an army raised in 
Germany for the Huguenots, and which acted in co-operation 
with a force under Marshal Damville, second son of the late 
constable, who had assumed arms not on account of religion, 
for he was a Catholic, but fo** political purposes. The king of 
Navarre still remained at court, but watching for a fit opportu- 
nity to make his escape, and begin the career to which duty 
called him. 

The coui’t of Henry III. was a scene of perpetual stiife and 
disqoxd* In the king himself, now become a luxurious, and 
efffewiilBate weakling, no one could recognise the once promising 
Dujee of Anjou, the leader of the Catholic armies, and the con- 
queror of the Huguenots. Between him and his brother, the 
Duke of Alencon, now known by the title of Momicur^ there 
e\Sited a profound antipathy, fostered by their mother Catherine 
for reasons of her o>vn. This antipathy afforded to our hero an 

JO 
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o}>poi’tunity of showing: the generosity of his character. Tlio 
filling ill, and conceiving that he was poisoned by his 
hi*other, gave orders to the king of Navarre to pi-ocure his assas- 
.sinatiuii ; but although the death of Mmistt'ur would have made 
him next lieir to the crown, Henry exhibited the utmost horror 
at the proposal, and prevailed on the king to abandon it. The 
mutual jealousy of the two brothers, however, still continued, 
and, afraid of the king’s vengeance, the Duke of Alcncon made 
his escape from court, and joined the mixed party of the Hugue- 
nots and Catholics, who had taken nrma against tlie government. 
Extraordinary precautions were now used by the court for secui*- 
ing the king of Navarre ; but at length, early in the year 157(>, 
he contrived to elude the vigilance of the spies who surrounded 
him, and proceeding to Tours, he publicly renounced the Catholic 
religion, declared his adherence to it during the last four years 
to have been compulsory, and announced himself once more the 
lawful chief of the Huguenots. The opposition to the court 
having now become formidable, and the king finding himself 
\iiiablft to carry on the war, a treat}*- was concluded in May 1576, 
containing numerous concessions to the reformed party. 

Thus ended the fifth of the civil wars in which religious diffe- 
rences had involved France. Every one foresaw that the peace 
would be transient ; the spirit of contention was too bitter to 
allow its long continuance. Scarcely was the treaty concluded, 
when the Protestants had reason to complain of the violation of 
its provisions. The Catholics, on their side, were eager for a 
renewal of the war ; and it was about this time tlia,t the famous 
Catholic association, known in history by the name of the Lenyue^ 
took its rise. The idea of a general association among the 
Catholic nobles for the thorough extirj)ation of the Protestants, 
had been several times entertained already; but the present 
seemed a more fit oircasion than any that had yet occurred. The 
king, dividing his time between devotion and sensuality, half- 
priest and half-coquette in his manners, sleeping, as we are told, 
with gloves made of a peculiar kind of skin on his hands, to keep 
them white, and wearing cosmetic paste on his face, was not a 
imTn to put down such an association, although, with |he instinct 
of a monarch, he might dislike it. Accordingly, the League was 
formed; its original members being the Duke of Guise, his 
brothers the Duke 6f Mayenne and the Cardinal of Guise, and 
Ilia cousins the Due d’Aumale and the Marquis d’Elbomf. They 
were soon joined by other Catholics of influence, and the party 
became powerful. • The objects they had in view, and the manner 
in which they hoped to accomplish them, are thus stated in a 
paper wdii^li was to he submitted to the pope for his approbation. 

The Protestants having demanded the assembling of the states, 
let them be convoked at Blois, a town quite open. The chief of 
our party will take care to effect the election of deputies in- 
violatly attached to the ancient religion and to the sovereign 
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pontiff. Should any one oppose the resolutions which we shall 
cause to be taken in the states, if a prince of the blood, he shall 
be d^lared incapable of succeeding to the crown ; if of any other 
quality, he shall be punished with death' or, if he cannot he 
laid hold of, a price shall be set on hia head. The states will 
make a general profession of faith ; order the publication of the 
decrees of the council of Trent; place France under the imme- 
diate authority of the pope; conlirin the ordinances made for 
the destruction of heresy ; and revuke all contrary edict?^ A 
time will be allowed for the Calvinists to return to the church, 
and during that interval preparations can be made for destroying 
the more obstinate.” Such were the purposes of the League ; 
and accordingly, in the assembly of states held at Blois in De- 
cember 1576, they carried all before them. It w^as resolved to 
renew the war against the Huguenots ; and the king, to preserve 
the appearance of being such, was forced to declare himself chief 
of the League. An unsuccessful attempt was also made to de- 
tach the king of Navarre from the Protestant party, and bring 
him back to the bosom of the Catholic church. 

We must hurry over the following eight years, the events of 
which it would be tiresome to narrate; nor are they of much 
consequence in the history of our hero. The war against the 
Huguenots resolved upon by the Leagrie w'as continued, with 
occasional intervals ot tranquillity, to the year 1580, when a 
circumstance occurred which brought it to a conclusion. This 
was the offer of the sovereignty of the Netherlands to Monsieur, 
the French kiiig^s brother, who had been selected by the Dutch 
as a prince of powerful connexions, and likely, therefoiT, to 
assist them in their struggle against Philip II. of Spain, whose 
authority they had thrown off. The proposal being agreeable to 
the Fi’erich court, was accepted ; the war in Flanders became the 
engrossing topic of interest ; and as it was desirable to enlist 
Protestants as well as Catholics in the expedition of Monsieur 
to the Netherlands, a peace, which promised to be more lusting 
than former ones, w'as agreed to betw'een the court and the 
Huguenots. “This peace,” says Perelixe, “caused almost as 
much mischief to the state as all the preceding wars. The two 
courts of the two kimra, and the two kings themselves, rioted iu 
pleasures ; Avith this difference ahvays, that our Henry slept not 
so soundly in his pleasures, but that he paid some attention to 
business, being roused by the rebukes of the ministers of religion, 
and the .j)f^roaches of the old Huguenot captains, who used great 
libejifaj^ith him ; Avlule, on the other hand, Henry IIL sank 
more in indolen'^e and effeminacy, so that his subjects 
onl^pikew of his being still in tlie world by the perpetual im- 
pojpw of new taxes to replenish the purses of his favourites.” 

expedition of Monsieur to the Netherlands was a failure. 
B^Ppriiing in disarace to France, after having beti’ayed the 
reposed in him by the Dutch, he died at the Chateau- 
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Thierry on the 10th of June 1(584. This wn» an event of con- 
siderable importance to Frajice and to our hero. The kinjj was 
childless ; and, by Monsieur's death, the kingr of Navarre became 
next heir in blood to the Frezich throne. He had a foi-midable 
competitor, however, in the person of the Duke of Guise, a 
man of bold and enterprising* views. Urged by some of his 
friends to begin a movement in France during the absence of 
Monsieur in the Netherlands, “ No, no,” replied ]the duke, I 
will do nothing openly so long as the king has a brother; but if 
evt'r 1 see the last of the Valois on the throne, I intend to go to 
work so vigorously, that if I do not get all the cake, I shall at 
least get a good piece of it." Now that the last of the Valois 
was upon the throne, he redeemed his promise, and began to 
ulot and intrigue for the succession. The claims of the king of 
Navarre occasioned him little fear. It was not likely, he 
thought, that a man whose title in blood was so remote, whose 
means w^ere so insignificant, and who professed the Protestant 
religion, would be able to obtain the throne when opposed by 
the head of the Guises, the champion of the League, and the 
hope of all the Catholics of France. 'Jlie king of Navarre, on 
his -part, was not idle; residing at Guienne himself, he had 
trusty friends in Paris, from wliom ho received intelligence of 
what was passinjj there. His wife Margaret, for whom he had 
never entertained any affection, treating her always, as one of 
his biographers soys, rather as the king’s sister than as his own 
wife, and whom he permitted to live where and how she chose, 
was so far his friend, that it is probable she would have ac- 
quainted him with any movement hostile to his interests whicl^i 
might come to her knowledge. But the friend on w'hose serviced 
he especially relied was young Bethune — now, by the death of 
his father, Baron de Rosny — who, at the prince's request, had 
gone to reside in Paris, to watch and report the motions of the 
court party — a duty which his marriage with a young wife did 
not prevent him from discharging with success and punctuality. 

In the year 1585 the League burst forth, if we may use t&it 
expression, with a more threatening aspect than it had yet been 
able to assume. The Duke of Guise, concealing liis own ambi- 
tious view's, had gained round the king of NavanVs uncle, the 
cardinal de Bourbon, a man of sixty years of age, by holding 
out hopes of the succession to kwi ; and the cai'dirial had in 
consequence become the head of the League. Henry III., whose 
own inclinations were in favour of the succession of king of 
Nav^‘re^ had' made an attempt to persuade him to abandon the 
•Protestant faith, and so remove the principal obstacle in the way; 
and as a report of the conference held with the king of Navarre 
for thia purpose had been published by the Protestants, exhibit* 
ing the prince's hrmness, the result had been to strengthen the 
influence of the League still more. Priests went about the countty*, 
inflaming the people with descriptions of the awfid consequences 
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which would arise if the king* of Navarre were to occupy the 
throne of France. An immense increase of force was also ^iven to 
the League by atieatv which was concluded betnreen Philip II. of 
Spain and the cardinal de llourbon ; the Spanish monarch agree- 
ing to supply the League with money : and the cardinal, on the 
other liana, promising, when he shoula be king, the enforcement 
of the decrees of the council of Trent in France, and the expulsion 
of all heretics from the kingdom. And, as if nothing were to be 
wanting to complete the triumph of the League, Pope Gregory 
XIII., who had all along refused to give his sanction to the 
aasocia'tion, died on the 10th of April 1585; and his successor, 
Sixtus V., fully made up for his iiidilfererice. Besides ratifying 
the League, and giving it his papal blessing, the new pontiff 
assisted it by fulminating terrible bulls of excommunication 
against the king of Navarre and the Prince of Conde, declaring 
them heretics and apostates, and absolving their subjects from all 
obedience to them. 

Entangled in the meshes of so many parties and intrigues, the 
poor king of France knew not what to do. Although personally 
inclined to the king of NavaiTo, in preference to the Duke of 
Guise, he had felt himself compelled by his mother and -the 
Guises, in whose hands he ivas a mere puppet, to consent to an 
edict by which all the ITiiguenots were required either to go to 
mass, or to leave the kingdom within six months. When the 
news of this famous edict, knowm by the name of the Edict of 
July, was brought to the king of Navarre, it is said that he fell 
into a profound reverie, with his chin leaning on his hand, and 
that, when he rtnnoved his hand, his mustaches and beard on that 
side had grown white. Shortly after the passing of this edict, 
however, Henry III., ashamed of liis weakness, made an attempt 
to throw off the influence of the Guises, and act for himself; but 
in this he signally failed. 

Never had our hero ‘greater need of that strength of mind 
with which he was giftetl than at the present conjuncture. To 
the delight of his friends, he rose with tne crisis, as if every new 
difficulty in his circumstances called forth a corresponding faculty 
in his nature. He brought into play those higher forces of genius 
which so frequently upset f’-e calculations of what appears to be 
common sense. ^Vo jiroceedings of his at this period were the 
astonishment of Europe. The first was the puolication of an , 
apology or declaration, drawn up at his instance by a gentleman 
named PIfesis-Mornay, wherein he replied to the calumnies of 
the League, cxjjlamed those points of his conduct whicji had 
been the subjects of attac k, and challenged the Duke of Guise^ 
as chief of the League, to decide their quarrel by private combat, 
one to one, two to two, ten to ten, or as the king might appoint. 
This challenge, appealing as it did to the chivalrous spirit of the 
produced a wonderful effect, although, as might have been 
anticipated, it was not accepted. The oUier proceeding refei’red 
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to was of an equally uncommon cliaracter. Throug^h certain 
friends in Rome, bold enough to incur risks in his behalf, lie caused 
placards to be posted up in the streets of thi^ papal city, and 
at the very gates of the papal palace, in which he and the "Prince 
of Conde appealed the pope’s sentence of excommunication to the 
Court of Peers of France ; gave the lie to all who charged them 
with heresy, and offered to prove the contraiy in a general council ; 
and finally thi’eatened the, pope wdth bad consequences to liim- 
self and his successors, should he persist in meddling with their 
affairs. This action, which to some might have appeared a mere 
piece of theatrical daring, had an evident effect on Sixtus V. — 
himself a man of ability and resolute purpose — and be was heard 
to declare, that of all the inonarchs in Christendom, there were 
only two to whom he would communicate the grand schemes he 
w^as revolving in his mind — Henry, king of Navarre, and Eliza- 
Leth, queen of England ; but that, unfortunately, they were 
heretics. 

The war between the Huguenots on the one side, and the 
League, in alliance with the French king, on the other, was 
carried on, with several intermissions, to the conclusion of the 
year 1587. It was with extreme reluctance, however, that 
Henry III. engaged in it ; eveiy day he saw the power of the 
League increasing, and his own authority diminishing. There 
had sprung up in Pans a faction called the Sixteen, because its 
affairs were managed by sixteen members, one for each division 
of Paris — a faction which pushed the doctrines of the League to 
an extreme length, and was ready to have recourse to the most 
desperate measures for preserving the supremacy of the Catholh; 
religion. This formidable society had long w^rought in secret, 
but it had become now incorporated with the League, whose 
counsels it directed. Gladly w'oukl the French monarch have 
formed an alliance with his cousin of Navarre, for the purpose of 
cnishi ng these enemies to his person and government ; but the 
refusal of the king of Navarre to change his religion, was an in- 
superable obstacle. In the winter of 1586-7, the queen-mother 
held many <jpnferences with Henry, in w'hich every means was 
tried to detacBii. him from his party, and induce him to turn 
Catholic ; but all without success, Henry mingled in the fetes 
and balls which accompanied the queen-mother wherever she 
went, and seemed to enjoy the pleasures of her court as much as 
she desired : but whenever she attempted to extort a compromise 
from him, he was on his guard. Once, when she complained 
of his obstinacy, and said ’she sighed for nothing so much as 
^ peace — ‘‘Madame,” he replied, “I am not the cause of it; it is 
not I who hinders you from sleeping in your bed, it is you that 
prevents me from resting in mine. The trouble you give your- 
self pleases and nourishes you : quiet is the greatest enemy of 
your life.” To the Duke de Nevers, who taunted him with the 
small authority he possessed over his peu'ty, saying that he could 
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not even lay a tax on Rochelle if he wanted money — Mon- 
sieur,” he said, “ I can do what I plejise at Rochelle, because I 
never please to do but what I oupjht.” 

All negotiations having failed, hostilities recommenced, and 
after some months occupied in various military enterprises on 
both sides, the king’s army, under Joyeuse, met that of the 
Huguenots at Coutras, in Perigord, on the 20th of October 1587, 
when our hero obtained a great victory, and earned golden 
opinions by his skill, his generosity, and his personal courage. 
In this battle, the loss of the Catholics amounted to 3000 men, 
including many persons of distinction, among whom was Joyeuse 
himself; the loss of the Huguenots, on the other hand, was 
tiifling, and their booty great. This advantage, however, was 
counterbalanced by the total defeat of a German army of 40,000 
men, which had entered France to assist the Protestants. Thus, 
at the beginning of the year 1588, the prospects of our hero 
were, if brighter than tliey had been two years before, still far 
from encouraging. Dim and vague forebodings attended the 
opening of this year in France. Astrologers bail already named 
it the ‘‘ 3 'fcar of marvels;” foreseeing, they said, that such a 
number of astonishing events would happen in it, such con- 
fusion both in the elements of nature and in human society, 
that, if not the end of the world, it would certainly be its climac- 
teric. These predicjtions were so far vei’iticd ; indeed it did not 
. require astrology to make them. The first event of note, in con- 
nexion with our histdi’}’, was the death of the Prince of Cond<i 
on the 5th of March, under strong suspicion of having been 
])oisoned by his wife. The death of this prince was deejdy be- 
wailed by the Protestants : when the ev(‘nt was announced to 
Henry, he gave expression to his grief in loud cries, and ex- 
claimed that he liad lost his right arm. The* loss, however, which 
the Protestants sustained by the death of tlie Prince of Conde, 
was to be more than compensated by what befell their oppo- 
nents. 

The king had become a mere cipher in Paris : the League, the 
Guises, and the Sixteen, were all powerful. The Duke of Guise 
was the idol of the populace; wherever he appeared, he vi^as re- 
ceived with cheers and acclarthitions ; while tlie poor monarch 
was the subject of lampoons and jedts. It was privately debated, 
among the most ardent members of the League, whether he ought 
not to be dfethroned ; and a scheme was torraed by the Guises 
for seizing bis person. Henry, being informed ofdiis danger, 
resdived to be beforehand with" his enemies ; and ordering about 
sijf'^lh'ousand troops, for the most part Swiss mercenaries, to 
.enter Paris, he distributefd them through the various quarters of* 
the city, so as to ovei^we the League. The consequence was a 
terrible riot. The Parisians, instigated by the leaders of the 
Siitteen, rose iu a mass, barricaded the streets, attacked and de- 
feated tlie soldiers, murdered a nuniber of the Swiss, and pre- 
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pared to storm the Louvre. Henry, thus besiej^ed in his own 
palace, fled to Chai-tres, leaving the League masters of Paj*is. A 
negotiation ensued between the monarch and his subjects, wliii-h 
tetniinated in an accommodation ; Henry agreeing to overhjuk 
the past, to convene the States-General, in order to secure* the 
succession of a Catholic prince to the throne, and to adojit 
measures for the extermination of the Protestants. The appt'ar- 
aiice of reconciliation, however, was hollow ; the insults which 
he had suffered at the hands of the Guises and the League 
rankled in the heart of the king; anienraged beyond endurance 
by the haughty conduct of the Duke of Guise and his brother 
the cardinal at the States-General, which, in conformity with his 
promise, he had convened at Blois in the month of October, lie 
caused them both to be assassinated, being unable, he said, to 
deal w'itli such powerful criminals by the ordinary modes of jus- 
tice. This event, which happened in the end of December 1588, 
produced a terrible sensation among the Catholics of France, 
who adored the Guises, and regarded them as the champions of 
the true faith. When the Duke of Parma heard of it, lie said. 

Guise made a show of doing too much, while in reality he did 
too. little ; he ought to have remembered, that whoever draws 
his sword against his prince, ought that instant to tlirow away 
the scabbard.” Even the Huguenots, who benefited by the 
event, were shocked by it, saying that it too much resemoled a 
St I3artholomew^ The king of Navarre expressed his admira- 
tion of the great talents, of his deceased rivals, and his horror 
at the mode of their punishment ; though at the same time he 
could not but confess that their deaths had removed a formidable 
obstacle from his path. 

The assassination of the Guises might have proved a death- 
blow to the League, had the king been possessed of sufficient 
audacity to follow it up by a course .of vengeance against his 
other enemies. But Henry was overwhelmed by the conse- 
quences of his own act, and occupied himself not in following it 
up, but in defending it. The difficulty of his position was increased 
by the death of his mother, Catherine de Medicis, which happened 
op the 5th of January 1589, not many days after the assassina- 
tion of the Guises. Il.ad she survived, her spirit might have 
carried her son through the crisis ; but, left to his own resources, 
he was helpless as a child. The League, awestruck at first by the 
loss of their leaders, began now to oisplay their fury in the most 
violent manner. The name of Ileniy 111. was publicly execrated 
in the streets-^his arms were pulled down from the faces of build- 
ings* and broken in pieces, diis statues shattered, his portraits spit 
upon and torn. Young women and children marched in proces- 
sions through the streets, carrying lighted tapers, which they 
suddenly extinguished, to denote that the race of the Valois 
should in like manner become extinct. Confessors would nof 
grant absolution, unless the penitent renounced Henry as their 
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sovoreigTi ; and the duty of assassinating* bad kings was incul- 
cated from almost every pulpit. The Duke of Mayenne, brother 
of the murdered Guises, was calle<l to Paris, and formally invested 
with the dignity of “ Lieutenant-general of the state and crown 
^ of France” — a title the conferring of which on a subject was 
equivalent to declaring the throne vacant. It was- left to be de- 
termined afterwards whether the Duke of Mayerine should as- 
sume the title of king. And, as if all these insults and misfor- 
tunes were not enough, the unhappy moiiji”^*h learned that he 
had been excommunicated by Pope Sixtus V. lor the murder of 
the Guises. 

llcjected by the great majority of his subjects, without strength, 
without wisdom, without hope, Henry III. had no alternative 
but to throw himself into the arms of the king of Navarre, and 
implore his protection and assistance. A treaty was accordingly 
agreed to between the two jirinces, in which it was arranged that 
the Huguenots should act in concert with the king against the 
League, in return for which the king of Navarre was to be ac- 
knowledged the lawful heir to the crown. Shortly after the con- 
clusion of this treaty, the king of Navarre set out for the town 
of Plessis les Tours, to have an interview with his royal ^lly. 

Still assailed,” says Sully, ‘Gi 3 ”some remains of distrust, which 
he could not repress, he stopped near a mill about two leagues 
from the castle, and would know the opinion of each of the gen- 
tlemen that composed his train upon the stej) he was going to 
take. Turning Jo me, the king said, ^ What are your thoughts of 
the matter V I answered, in lew words, that it was true the step 
he M*as taking was not without danger, because the troops of the 
king of France were superior to his, but that 1 looked upon the 
present as one of those conjunctures in which something ought 
to be left to chance. ‘ Let us go on,’ said the prince, after paus- 
ing a few moments ; ^iny resolution is llxed.’” 

The alliance with the king against the League proved fortunate 
for our hero. After many interviews, during which the king of 
NavanVs franknggii. contidence gained the affection of the 
French moiiarch|lM much as his courage and wisdom elevated 
his hopes, it was Tesolved that the allied Huguenot and royalist 
armies should la}" siege to Paris, an»^ by gaining possession of it, 
crush, as.*^ historian expresses it, the principal head of the 
hydra. '||Sperations had already commenced ; the king of France 
was in quai*ters at St Cloud, the king of Navarre at Meudon, 
and the League was beginning to tremble for the result of so 
powerful a conjunction of Ibrces, when an event occurred which 
completely altered the state of affaire. This was the death of^ 
Henry III. by the hand of James Clement, a fanatical Domini-* 
*<l!ian monk, who had been stirred up, by means of pretended reve- 
lations from Heaven, to commit the crime. After communicating 
^is design to the Duke of Mayenne, the Duke d’Aumale, the 
"^^uchess de Montpensier, aud others of the Sixteen, he procured. 
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access to his victim at St Cloud, and stabbed him m ith a knife 
in the belly. The assassin was immediately cut down by the 
g’entlemen present, and the king“ conveyed to bed, where he died 
on the following morning, the 2d of Aug-ust 1689, in the thirtv- 
eiffhth year of his ag-e. The king of Navarre had hurried to St 
Cloud on receiving the information of Clement’s attempt, and the 
dying monarch had embraced him, declared him his successor, 
and urged him to become a Catholic, without which, he said, he 
would never be able to reign over the kingdom of France. 

The present was a critical moment in the life of our hero, and 
much depended on how he should improve it. ^‘It was not,” 
says Sully, “ the event of a paltry negotiation, the success of a 
battle, or the possession of a small kingdom such as N avarre, 
that employed his thoughts, but the greatest monarchy in Europe. 
But how many obstacles had he to suimount, how many labours 
to endure, ere he could hope to obtain it I All that he had 
hitherto done, was nothing in comparison to what remained to 
do. How crush a party so pow(*rlul, and in such high credit, 
that it had given fears to a prince established on the throne, and 
almost obliged him to descend from it? The king of Navarre 
was convinced that this was one of those moments on the good 
or had use of wdiich his destiny dejiended. Without suffering 
himself to be dazzled with the view of a throne, or oppressed by 
didiculties and useless grief, he calmly began to give orders for 
keeping every one at liis duty, and preventing mutinies. After 
adopting precautions, so as to secure the troops in his favour, he 
applied himself to gain all the foreign powers on whose assist- 
ance he thought he might depend, and wrote or sent deputies to 
Germany, England, Flanders, Switzerland, and the republic of 
Venice, to inform them of the new event, and the claim which 
it gave him to the crown of France.” 

These efforts were so far successful. Of the support of the 
Huguenots, Henry was of course secure ; he had long been the 
hope of their party, and the prospect of his being king was to 
them peculiarly gratifying. Being, however, a minority of the 
nation, they would have been too weak alone to plant him on the 
throne; it was therefore with particular pleasure that Henry 
learnt that the late king*’s army, consisting almost entirely of 
Catholics, was willing' to acknowledge him as their sovereign. 
There remained, however, the Catholic nobility, and the mass of 
the French people. Of the former there were a number in the 
camp, who, being determined enemies to the League, w^ere willing 
to accept Henry as their king if he would abandon his Protestant 
^opinions, and become Catholic. They represented to him that 
if ho were to take this step, it was absolutely certain that all the 
Catholics of France, except a few attached to the League by per- 
sonal considerations, would declare themselves on his side ; while 
the Huguenots, though they might complain, would be obliged 
to submit. In short, let him but proclaim himself a Catholic^ 
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and the crown of France would be his, with hardly a struggle to 
obtafin it. Henry saw the force of this reasoning ; indeed onany 
of the Huguenots themselves were persuaded that it was impos- 
sible for any but a Catholic to be king of France under the 
e^tisting circumstances, and contented themselves with the hope 
that, even under such a prince, supposing him not to be a bigot, 
Protestantism w'ould be tolerated. It was contrary, however, 
to Henry’s disposition to purchase an advantage by such a mean- 
ness as that which w'as proposed to him. All that he could pro- 
mise was, that he would r^pect to the utmost the established 
rights of the Catholic faith in France, and that he would take 
the subject of his own change of creed into his earnest considera- 
tion. Some of the Catholic nobles, not satisfied with these con- 
cessions, withdrew ; the majority, however, influenced probably 
by hatred to the League, and by the example of the Catholic 
soldiers, took the oath of allegiance to him on the Ith of August 
1589. From that period he is known in history by the name of 
Henri Quatrc — Henry the Fourth— of France. 

We have thus traced the history of our hero from his birth, till, 
at the age of thirty-six years, he found himself, by an ext raordi- 
nary series of events, called to a throne to which, according to 
the natural course of things, he could hardly have hoped to suc- 
ceed. His life subsequently to this pfu'iod divides itstdf into two 
parts. The first, extending from 1589 to 1598, is a period of 
struggle, during* which all his energies were occupied in main- 
taining himselt in the throne, and resisting and crushing those 
who sought to hurl him from it. The narrative of these eight 
or nine years consists of a series of battles and sieges undertaken 
against the League, interspersed with negotiations with foreign 
powers, and declarations of war against them. The second, ex- 
tending from 1598 to Henry’s death in 1610, is the period of his 
reign over France, properly so called — the period during which, 
all his enemies being conquered, and peace restored, he employed 
himself in the true work of government, and developed liis great 
ideas for the gloiy of France, and the good of iKurope in general. 

THE WAR OF THE SUCCESSION-rllENRY ABJURES 
PROTESTA^ TSM. 

The death of Hehry III. had caused the most lively demonstra- . 
tions of joy in Paris. It was proposed by some of the chiefs of 
the League to proclaim the Duke of Mayenne his successor ; but 
as public opinion seemed to be scarcely ripe for such a proposi- 
tion, the old cardinal de Bourbon, then a prisoner in the hands , 
of the enemy, was declared king of France, under the designs- 
ti<^ of Charles X.— an appointment which, while it left all the 
f4S]t authority in the hands of the Duke of Mayenne, would not 
pitei^nt kim from assuming the royal title also, when the proper 
tisafe for doing so arrived. " The two parties, therefore, who were 
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now contendinsr for the, mastery of France, were the Leagrue, 
consisting’ of all the most resolute Catholics of France, wherthei* 
nobles or commons, with the Duke of Mayenne at their head : 
and a mixed party of Huguenots, and what may be termed 
moderate Catholics, with the king of Navarre, now Henry IV., 
at their head. There could not be a greater contrast between 
any two men than there was between the leaders of these two 
parties. Not to speak of the inherent powers of their minds, the 
appearance and personal habits of the two men were strikingly 
different. The Duke of Mayenne was a large, corpulent, and 
clumsy man, of dignilied demeanour, but slow in all liis move- 
ments, and requiring an immense quantity both of food and 
sleep. The king of Navarre, again, was all vivacity and activity : 
during a campaign, or when pressed by business, he allowed 
himself no more than a quarter of an hour at table, and two or 
three hours of sleep were sufficient to rc-invigorate him after the 
greatest fatigues. It w^as a prognostication of the shrewd and 
candid Pope Sixtus V., that the Beai’iiese, as he called Heniy, 
Avas sin'p to win, seeing that the time he lay in bed was not 
longer than that occupied by the Duke of Mayenne in taking 
hisllinner. 

As Paris was the stronghold of the League, Henry i*esolved to 
attack it ; and after several months spent in preparations and 
military operations in other parts of the kingdom, especially in^ 
Normandy, he commenced his march to the capital. The Duke 
of Mayenne had gone out to oppose him, and after several preli- 
minary engagements, the two aimiies met and fought a great 
battle on the plain of Ivry, on the 14th of March 1590. ^V^ters 
have vied witn each other in the description of this celebrated 
battle, and the bravery and generosity which our hero displayed 
in it ; but no description equals that given by Mr Macaulay, in 
those spirit-stirring verses in which he supposes a Huguenot 
soldier to pour out his feelings : — 

The king is come to marshal us, all in his armour drest. 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance w'as stern and high. 

Kight graciously lie .smiled on us, as rolled from wing to w'ing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, “ God save our lord the king I’* 

** And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full w^ell he may — 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray — 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of war, 
Aud^be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre. 

> Hurrah ! the foes are coming*. Hark to the mingled din 
Of fffe, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin ! 

Tlie fiery duke is pricking fast across St Andre’s jjlain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Gueiders and Almayne. 

Now by the lips of those we love, fair gentlemen of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies now — ^upon them with the lance V* 
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A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest ; 
And in they burst, and on they rushed, wliile, like a guiding star, 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Mavarre. 

Now, God be praised, the day is ours! Mayenne liath turned his rein j 
BAumale hath cried for quarter; the Flemish count is slain ; 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds liefore a Biscay gale ; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and fiags, and cloven mail. 
And then wc thought on vengeance, and all ahmg our van ; 
“Remember St Bartholomew,” was passed from nutu to man ; 

But out spake gentle Henry, “ No Frenchman is my toe 
Down, down with every foreigner! but let your brethren go.” 

Oh I was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 

As our sovereign lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre ? 

The battle of Ivry was followed up by the sieg’c of Paris, which 
was commanded by the J)iikede Nemours, IVlayennc having p-one 
to join his forces with those of the Duk(‘ of Parma, who had orders 
from his sovereign, the king* of Spain, to co-operate w itli tlic 
League against Henry. The siege was conducted in the most 
horrible of all forms, that of blockade. Commenced m May, it 
lasted four months, during which the citizens endured tlie most 
dreadful sufferings from famine. Horses, dogs, asses, cats, birds, 
and even rats, were, ravenously eaten. The Duchess of Mont- 
^pensier refused gold and jewellery to the value of ‘2000 crowns 
for a favourite dog, saying she would reserve it for herself when 
her stores were exhausted. IJpw'ards of 10,000 persons are cal- 
culated to have died of hunger during the blockade ; nnd the 
numbers w'ould l:\pve been greater ' but for tlie generosity of 
Henry, who, witli'a tenderness of heart unusual in great military 
heroes, and even hostile to his own interests at the time, perinitteil 
provisions to he smuggled into the city, and opened a free pn-ssage 
for such of the starving inhvibitaiits as chose to depart. 1 am 
their father and their king,” he said, “ and I cannot bear the 
thought of their sufferings.” At leng-th, just as the garrisou was 
on the ])oint of surrendering, Hen^ was compelled to raise the 
siege by a clever maiUEUvre of the Duke of Parma, wdio, hearing 
of the distress of the Parisians, had come to their assistance. 
This took place in September 1590. 

l^or three years the war continued, and France w as desolated 
by the sword of civil and religious strife. In vain was battle 
after battle fought, town after town besieged, truce after truce 
concluded. The radical impediment to a lasting peace still 
remained — the king of France professed a form of iaith differing* 
from that of the great majority of his subjects. So long as* this . 
was the case, there was no hope of a reconciliation ; Henry 
must either become a Catholic, or relinquish his struggle for 
the crown. Ever since the death of Heni’y HI., he had been 
meditating on this subject ; he had listened to theological argu- 
ments and controversies, permitted himself to be instructed "by 
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Catliolic priests, and weighed all that was said on both sides ; but 
he had shown a decided reluctance to come to a final declaration. 
At length, however, in July 1593, he announced his intention of 
making a public profession of the Catholic taith. Accordingly, 
on the ‘25th of that month, he entered the church of St Dennfs, 
where llenauld de Jamblan<^ai, archbishop of Boiirges, and a 
number of the Catholic clergy, were assembled. “ Who ai’e you ? 
asked the archbishop. “ I am the king,” was the reply. “ What 
is your request “ To he received into the pale of the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman church.” “ Do you desire this ?” said the 
prelate “ I do,” replied the king. Then kneeling down, he 
pronounced these words, “ I protest and swear, in the presence of 
Almighty God, to live and aie in the Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman religion ; to protect and defend it against all its enemies 
at the hazard of my blood and life, renouncing all heresies con- 
trary to it.” fie then placed a copy of the same confession in 
writing into the archbishop’s hands, who gave him absolution, 
while a Tc Dcuni was .sung. 

Tins act of Henry’s life has naturally become the subject of 
much discussion among historians, some g'iving it their approval, 
and •others their condemnation. The following are Sully’s re- 
marks on the king’s abjuration : — “1 should betray the cause of 
truth, if 1 suffered it even to he suspected that policy, the threats 
ol'thc ('jtholics, the fatigue of labour, the desire or rest, and of 
fi’ceing himself from the tyranny of foreigners, or even the good 
of the ])eopl(i, had entirely influenced the king’s resolution. As 
far as I am able to judge of the heart of this prince, which I 
helievc I know better than any other person, it was indeed these 
considerations which first hinted to him the necessity of his con- 
versi(jn ; hut in the end, he became convinced in his own mind, 
that the Catholic religion was the safest.” By whatever casuistry 
Ilcniy attained this conviction, we can have no hesitation in say- 
ing that his aljuration of Protestantism has all the appearance 
of having been done for the sake of being made undisputed king 
of Franco. Now, as there was no absolute necessity for his at- 
taining* this honour, a.s he might have enjoyed all reasonable hap- 
2 UIICSS as sovereign of his small kingdom of Navarre, we can by 
no means approve of what was so clearly a sacrifice of conscience 
to worldly distinction. 

. The only vestige of excuse for hia abjuration, was the hope 
nhich he perhaps entertained of securing the Protestants gene- 
rally from oppression ; and if this were the case, it must be al- 
lowec^ his aim was accomplished. The announcement of his 
jchang’c of religion almost immediately put an end to the civil 
war; all parties seemed less or more pleased; and his coronation 
was formally celebrated at Chartres on the 37th of February 
1594. By this event Navarre became attached to the Frenen 
monarchy, from which it has never since been dissevered. The 
house of Valois had also terminated, and been succeeded by that 
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Bourbon. Before the end of 1595, Henry was acknowledged 
W the pope and every other power as the lawful sovereign of 
loanee. 

' Still, Heni’y^s anxieties were not yet over. Since his profession 
of the Catholic faith, two unsuccessful attempts had been made 
upon his life, one by a wateiinan named Barriere, the other by 
John Ohatel, a student in the college of the Jesuits; both of 
whom had paid the penalty of their crime. In consequence of 
these attempts, it was judged expedient to expel the Jesuits from 
the kingdom, their hostility to Henry’s government being so 
well known, that it was deemed unsafe to have them for subjects, 
and their number not yet being so great as to render their expul- 
sion impossible. All that remained to be done, w^as to inflict 
such chastisement upon Spain as would -put a stop to her inter- 
ference. Before the end of the j^ear 1597, this also was effectually 
accomplished; and the beginning of the following year witiiess>ed 
the ratification of two treaties memorable in the hi.story of 
France. The one was the famous Edict of Nantes, dated the JlOtli 
of April 1698, by which ample liberty of conscience, the pi*ivil(*ge, 
with certain restrictions, of worship after their own forms, and 
perfect freedom from civil disabilities, were secured to the 
testants ; the other the Peace of Vervins^ dated the 2d of May 
1598, by which the war with Spain was very advaiitageijusly cou- 
pluded. 


FRANCE UNDER HENRY IV. — HIS GREAT POLITICAL DESIGNS. 

t 

Enjoying now a profound peace both internally and exter- 
nally, Fixince called upon her sovereign to display his genius, not 
for war, but for the grander occupation of government. Trained 
from his boyhood in the camp; the hero of more than a hundred 
fights and two hundred sieges, how would he act in the cabinet, 
how would he fulfil the duties of a statesman? As we have 
already said, Henry, in this new capacity, more than answered 
tlie highest expectations that could have been formed of him ; 
and the history of the last tw^elve years of his life, during which 
he was employed almost exclusively in the affairs of goveriimeot, 
entitles him to be regarded as one of the greatest sovereigns that 
ever sat upon a throne. 

In the first place, Henry was possessed of that indispensable 
qualification of a great statesman, a generous heart — an earnest 
ands^^arning desire for the good of his species. His philanthropy 
ii|llli<kiost chivalrous; and, like his temperament, it was hopeful 
ajllKiBanguine. His love of Francb was no mere pretence or de- 
Iwon ; it was an intense glowing passion. Witness his memor- 
able prayer befoi’e beginning a gTeat battle : — “ O Lord ; if this 
day thou meanest to punish me for my sins, I bow my head to 
the stfoke of thv justice; spare not the guilty; but, Lord, by 
thy ‘holy wkvey, have pity on this poor realm, and strike not the 
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flock for the faults of the shepherd.” Every one has heard of 
hid famous saying, that if God granted him the oi’diuaiy term of 
human life, he lioi)ed to see I'Vance in such a condition that 
eveiy peasant in it should be able to have a fowl ijO the pot 
upon Sundays.” 

These philanthropic aspirations were resolutely followed up by 
a course of laborious efforts to realise them. Immediately after 
the peace of Vervins> Henry disbanded a great part of his Vorces; 
and strov^e, by introducing a strict system of economy into the 
fal ministration of the revenues, as well as by setting an example 
of frugality to his subjects, especially the proprietors of land, to 
remedy^the evils which war had produced, alleviate the dieti'ess 
of the people, and give an impulse to commerce and manufactures. 
Surrounding himself with the ablest men in the kingdom, both 
Catholics and Protestants, he was contiiuuilly occupied with 
some scheme or other for the advantage of the country. Event- 
ually, however, the Baron de Rosiiy, better known by the 
title of Duke of Sully, which he conferred on liini, became 
his sole confidant ; and with him all his designs were discussed 
and matured. AVithout Sully for a minister, Henry would have 
bee» a grand but visionary genius; without Henry for a master, 
Siilly’s sagacity would have never been employed on such liigh 
objects. ^Heniy inspired Sully, and Sully iiistvutJted Henry. 

The cnreat object of Sully and Henryks joint elforts was a tho- 
rough reform in the revenue. Henry ou his accession to the 
throne found tlic finances in a dejjlorable state — the people groan- 
ing under a load of taxes, and yet the royal exchequer almost 
empty. How was he to proceed ? The state debts were so 
large (amounting to ;330 millions of livres), and there were so 
many demands for outlay, that it seemed necessary to impose 
new taxes, while at the same time the country had been so im- 
poverished by the war, tliat the people were unable to pay the 
taxes already imposed. Sully devoted his best energies to the 
settlement of this question. In the first place, with a noble pity 
for tlie wi-etchedness of the people, he remitted above twenty* 
millions of livres which they still owed the king : the loss was 
serious; but, by submitting to it, the king gave his subjects time to 
breathe again. After this he made a laborious and searching inves- 
tigation, in order to discover where the cause of the nationarmiseiy 
lay. The amount of revenue annually paid into the royal treasury 
WHS thirty millions; but 1 was strongly pei'suade^” he says, that 
it could not be the raising of this sum from so rich and large a 
kingdom as France which reduced it to the condition I saw it in; 
and Ihat tlie sums made up of extortions and false expenses must 
certainly infinitely exceed those which were brought into bis 
majesty’s coffei's. 1 took the pen, and resolved to make this 
immense calculation. I found with horror, that for these thirty 
millions that were given to his majesty, there were drawn from 
tlie purses of the subjects, 1 almost blush to say it, IdO millions. 
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After this I was no longer ignorant whence the misery of the 
people proceeded. I then applied my cares to the authors of this, 
oppression, who were the governors and other officers of the army, 
as Veil as the civil magistrates and officers of the revenue ; who 
all, even to the meanest, abused in an enoimous manner the 
autiiority their employments Mve them over the people ; and I 
caused an arrU of council to be drawn up, by which they were 
forbidden, under great penalties, to exact anything from the 
people, under any title whatever, without, a warrant in fonn, 
beyond what they were obliged to on account of their share of 
the tallies and other subsidies settled by the king.” 

This vigorous measure drew down upon Sully a storm of 
abuse from all those who were engaged in the collection of the 
revenues ; but perseverance, and the co-operation of the king in 
his view's, accomplished his object. The hungiy courtiers, cut 
out by tliis and other economical reforms of Sully from their 
usual sources of income, fell upon methods to make up for 
the loss. One of these was to prevail upon the king to grant 
them monopolies in particular departments of trade. “When 
this trick was once found out,” says Sully, “ there was nothing 
that promised protit which did not get into the brain of one or 
other of those who thought they had a right to some favour from 
the king: interest gave every man invention, and the kingdom 
began to swarm wdth petty monopolies, which, though singly of 
little consequence, yet all togetlier were very detrimental V,o’ the 
public.” Sully^s earnest and frequent representations to the 
king put a stop to this vicious practice. The following is an 
account of what occurred in one instance in which the king had 
granted such a monopoly. The Count de Soissons petitioned 
the king for a grant of tifteenpenco, as duty on eveiy bale of 
goods exported — a toll which he assured the king would not 
amount to more than 30,000 livres a-year. The king, in Sully's 
absence, granted it • but, entertaining doubts of the propriety of 
what he had done, wrote to ask Sully^s advice. Sully, on cal- 
culating, found that the toll given to the count would amount to 
no less than 300,000 crowns ; besides which he was convinced it 
would be the ruin of the hemp and linen trade in Brittany, Nor- 
mandy, and Picardy. The difficrHy now was, how to recall the 
grant ; but Sully ’s ingenuity suggested a way to effect it without 
compromising the kiner. This gave mortal offence to De Sois- 
fions, who not only abused Sully himself, but sent the Mar- 
chioness de Verneuil, who had also petitioned for a similar 
monopoly, to abuse him too “Truly,” said the Marchionesato 
Sully, “ the king w ill be a fool to take your advice and oftend feo 
many great people. On whom, pray, would you have the king 
to confer favours, if not on nis cousins and his friends 
“ What you say,” replied Sully, “ would be reasonable enough 
if his iftajesty took the money all out of his own purse ; but to 
make a new levy on the merchants, artisans, labourers, and 
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country people, will never do ; it is by them that the King: and 
all of us are supported, and it is enough that tliey provide for a 
master, without having to maintain his cousins and his friends.’’ 

By methods like tliese, the efficacy of whicli did not suffer 
much from one or two more questionable measures which the 
false political economy of Sully’s time did not permit him to see 
the folly of — by methods like these, persevered in for a number 
of years, prosperity was restored to France. Both foreign and 
domestic payments were regularly made,” says Sully, “ without 
any hardship to the people, though the king still continued to 
lay out very large sums in rebuilaing, furnishing, and adorning 
his palaces ; repairing the old fortifications and raising new ones ; 
and erecting many other public works.” The' following account 
of the mode by which Henry digested and aj*ranged the huge 
mass of miscellaneous business which occupied him, will give 
an idea of the extent and variety of his schemes for the im-' 
provemcnt of France, as well as of the zeal with which he 
])rosecuted them. 

When Sully became his minister, ho made him procure “a 
great desk or cabinet, contrived full of drawers and holes, each 
with a lock and key, and all lined with crimson satin.” In this 
cabinet were to be deposited all kinds of views, memorials, charts, 
and papers having “any relation, either near or distant, to the re- 
venue, to%ar, to artillery, to the navy, to Commerce, to diplomacy, 
to money, to mines, to the church in short, to any department of 
state affairs. A separate compartment in the great cabinet wa^ to 
be allotted to each subject ; and the arrangement wtis to be such, 
that all the contents of a compartment could be seen at a single 
glance. In the finance compartment “ was a collection of regu- 
lations, memorials of operations, accounts of changes made or to 
be madt‘, of sums to be received or paid ; a quantity almost incal- 
culable* of views, memoirs, abstracts, and summaries more or 
less compendious.” In the military compartment, “ besides the 
accounts, lists, and memoirs, which were to sliow the present 
state of the forces, there were all the regulations and papers of 
state, books treating of the arrangement of armies, plans, charts, 
geographical and hydrogrjmhical, both of France and of diffe- 
rent parts of tlie world.^’ (An extension of this military com- 
partment, to contain articles too bulky to be placed in the 
cabinet, suggested the idea of a museum of “ models of whatever 
was most curious in machinery relating to war, arts, trades, and 
all sorts of occupations — a silent school, in which all who as[)ired 
to perfection in such occupations might improve themselves 
^without trouble.”) Among the papers in the ecclesiastical com- 
’partment, “ the most curious were a list of all the benefices in the 
kingdom, with the qualifications which they required; and a 
view of all the ecclesiastical orders, secular ana regular, from the 
highest prelate to the lowest clergyman, with the distinction of 
natives and foreigners, of both religions. This work was to be 
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imitfited in another relating* to the temporal order, in which tin* 
king; was to see, to a sing'le man, the number of g’entlemen 
throughout the kingdom, divided into classes, and sj)ecilied ac- 
cording to the diftei'ences of title and estate. A large part of 
the cabinet wai set aside expressly to contain projects and 
schemes of all sorts. In the schemes for the discipline of the 
army, methods were laid down suitable not only tor times of 
wai*, but also for times of peace, and calculated to “ preserve the 
persons of the trader, manufacturer, slicpl.i'i’d, and husbandman 
li’om the violence of the soldiers. These four professions, by 
.which the state may truly be said to be supportea, were to be 
completely secured^ by another regulation, from all the outrages of 
the nobility.” The general scope of the proi>ositions witli regard 
to, the clergy, was to ‘^engage all of them to make such use ns 
the canons require of revenues winch, properly speaking, are 
^ot their own ; to forbid them to hold joint livings of the 
yearly value of six hundred hvres, or to liold any single one 
producing more than ten thousand livres ; and, upon the whole, 
to acquit themselves worthily of their employments, and to con- 
sider it as their lirst duty to "set a good exam})le.” 

We need not pi'oceed farther in the detail of Henry's plans of 
internal reform. Suffice it to say, that although the actual exe- 
cution fell far short of the grandeur of tlie intentions, partly be- 
cause they may have l>een too sanguine, partly because their 
author was cut off in the midst of his labours, yet tlie reforms 
which he effected in the condition of France were such as to en- 
title him to the fond veneration with which Frenchmen liave 
ever regarded him. 

The grandest of Henry’s schemes was liis propOvSal to unite 
all the states of Europe mto one vast Christian republic. The 
following is an outline of tliis extraordinary scheme. 

Struck with the deplorable condition of Europe, divided into a 
number of nations, all sellishly occupied with their own interests, 
and incessantly carrying on w*ars with each other for tlie 
slightest reasons and tlie meanest purposes, thus retarding the 
progress of general civilisation, Henryks design was to procure 
the erection of one immense European commonwealth, to consist 
of lifteen states, some of w hich, according to circumstances, were 
to be monarchical, and othero republican. The size of tlie diffe- 
rent states was to be rendered as unifoim as possible, and each was 
to send representatives to a general congress. Wliile the local 
affisii's of each state were to be administered by its own govern- 
ment, all questions of inlcu'ccmmunication, commerce, aud mutual 
wrong, were to be referred to the central representative body. So 
far, Henry’s plan was little else than a foreshadowing, ou a 
grander scale, of the constitution which now binds the various 
tree and independent states of North America in a harmonious 
union.* What follows is interestingly characteristic of the bar- 
barous policy of the period. To put down all quarrels about 
2B 
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relisfioii, Henry proposed that in every state where circumstances 
liad conclusively established one form of faith as the national 
one, that form and no other should > be tolerated. In Roman 
Catholic countries, there were to be none but Catholics ; in Pro- 
testant countries, none but Protestants. The minority, however, 
were not to be exterminated, but only sent out of the country 
into a state where their form of religion was grenerally professed. 
Pinally, all pji^ans and Mahommedans were to be driven out of 
iliirope into Asia. 

To carry this vast project into execution, Heniw of course pro- 
nosed to employ force. The force necessary was to be contri- 
buted by the vanons states, and to amount to 270,000 infantry, 
50,(^ cavalry, 200 cannons, and 120 ships of war, manned and 
equipped. It was about the year 1601 that the scheme assumed 
a distinct shape in Henry’s mind ; and the first person to whom 
he communicated it was Sully and even from him he had con- 
cealed it long-, from feelinjrs of shame, lest it should seem ridicu- 
lous. Sully paid no attention to it at first, treating the idea of a 

system by whicli all Europe mij^ht be rej^ulated and |ifoverned 
as one «-reat family ” as a mere conversational flourish. The kiii*^ 
dropped the subject at that time ; but, renewing it sliortly after, 
Sully perceived that he was in earnest, Conceivinpf the scheme 
to he chimerical, he stated as strongly as possible the objections 
to it, but was surprised to hear them all discussed and answered 
by the in a manner which showed that he had anticipated 
them. The result was, that, after studyinj^ the subject in all its 
hcarino^s, Sully became convinced that the scheme was no mere 
confused aspiration, but a solid and feasible projec't; for that, 

“ however disproportion ete the means mipfht appear to the elfect, 
a course of years, duriii"’ which eveiy thing* should as much as 
possible be made subservient to the great object in view, would 
surnicuint many difficulties.” The first step was to secure the 
<o-operation of one or two of the most powerful princes of 
l^urope ; the agreement of one or two such would he equivalent 
almost to success. The .sovereigns whose co-operation Henry 
principally desired were those of England, Sweden, and Den- 
mark ; it does not appear, however, that he ever broached the 
subject distinctly, except to Elizabeth of England and her successor 
James. From the latter, to whom the scheme was expounded by 
Sully in a person.!! interview in 1606, he exacted an oath that he 
would not divulge it. After hearing the scheme described, James 
protested that he would not for any consideration have romained • 
igno;'ant of it, and w^as eager to proceed immediately to put it into 
execution. It was proposed to break the matter by degrees to the 
rest of Europe, as opinion ripened, and the progi’ess of affairs 
rendered the favourable reception of the scheme more likely ; and 
as a specific course of action, leading directly to the point aimed a^, 
the powei'S of Europe were in the "meantime to be cunningly ifi- 
veigled into a conjunct war upon Austria. The house of Austria 
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once humbled, and its territories dismembered, the plan might be 
safely published to the world, and little would remain to be done. 
It is almost needless pronouncing any opinion on this design of 
Heniy IV. It was the dream ot a gi*eat, ben(‘volently-disposed, 
but iil-instinicted mind. The mutual jealousies and respective 
selfishnesses of the existing states were fiir too uncompromising to 
admit of so easy a mode of union. Even in the present ad- 
vanced age, the project would be hopeles® • certainly any proposal 
to render religious belief uniform by com)) ul ** 100 , would be as 
mad as it would be useless. And yet the idea of a European 
interaational confederacy to settle differences, is one of the things 
that we can venture to say is not altogether chimerical, and 
may at some future period of greater enlightenment be carried 
into eflect. Perfect ireedom in commercial and personal inter* 
course among nations seems to all appearance to be the means, 
under Providence, by which this great object is to be satisfac- 
torily accomplished. 

DEATH OF JIENIIY IV. — HIS CHARACTEU. 

The history of Henry IV. during the twelve years in which 
he was maturing the scheme whichVe have just described, con- 
tains few incidents deserving special notice. In the year ICOO 
he was divorced from his wife Margaret, and contracteci a second 
marriage with Mary de Medicis, da\ighter of the late Grand- 
duke of Tuscany, by whom he had a son (Louis XIII.), who 
succeeded him on the throne. 

In the year 1610, Henry was full of enthusiasm regarding his 
great political scheme, the time for developing which had now, 
he thought, almost arrived. Hxtensive military preparations were 
in progress, which 8ully imagined had reference to it. In the 
midst of these, however, Henry w^as cut off by the hand of an as- 
sassin. The occasion selected for striking the blow was the coro- 
nation of the queen — a ceremony which had been long delayed, 
but which was at length fixed for the 13th of May 1610. The 
king, according to Sully, had a presentiment that the ceremony 
would be fatal to him, tounded on an astrological prediction that 
he should die in a coach during ..ome great festivity. He often 
exclaimed, O that detestable coronation ; it will be the cause of 
my death,’’ and even endeavoured ta obtain the queen^s consent 
to have it postponed. The queen, however, refused, sa 3 'ing it 
was very hard that she should be the only queen of France who 
had never been crowned. The ceremony was therefore performed 
on the day appointed : the festivities were to last for several 
days. Next day, tlie 14th of May 1610, the king set out from 
the Louvre about four o^clock in the afternoon, to visit Sully, 
who was lying at the arsenal indisposed. He was seated in the 
hack part of the coach, and, as the day was fine, the curtains 
wero drawn up, that he might see the preparations making in 
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the city for the queen’s public entry, which was to take place onr 
the 10th. The Duke of Epernon sat on his ri*^ht ; the Duke of 
Montbazon and the Marquis de la Force on ms left ; and thei*6 
%vere several other gentlemen in other parts of the coach. He 
was attended by a smaller body of guards than usual. When 
the coach was turning out of the Hue Saint Honors into the Hue 
Feronnerie, the entrance to which was very narrow, owing to a 
number of small shops being erected against the wall of the 
churchyard of St Innocent, it was stopped by two carts, one 
loaded with wine, the other with hay, which were blocking up^ 
the street. While the coach stopped, the attendants, with the 
exception of two, went on before ; one of these two advanced to 
clear the way, the other stooped to fasten his garter. At that 
instant a wild-faced red-haired man in a cloak, who had followed 
the coiicli from the Louvre, approached the side w'here the king 
sat, as if endeavouring to push his way, like other passengers, 
betweeh the coach and the shops. Suddenly putting one foot on 
a spoke of the wheel, he drew a knife, and stiuck the king, who 
was reading a letter, between the second and third rib, a little 
above the heart. I am wounded,” cried the kii^, as the as- 
sassin, perceiving that the stroke had not been effectual, repeated 
it. The second blow went directly to the heart ; the blood gushed 
from the wound and from his mouth, and death was almost in- 
stantaneous. A third blow which the assassin aimed at his victim 
was received by the Duke of Epernon in the sleeve. 

The assassin's name was Francis Ravaillac, a native of Angou- 
iiiois,wlio had been a solicitor in the courts of law. Whether the 
crime was prompted solely by his own imagination, or whe- 
ther he was the instrument of any deep-laid conspiracy, was never 
clearly ascertained, though the latter was the general suppo- 
sition. His punishment was that accorded by the savage spirit of 
the times to regicides. After undergoing the most horrible tor- 
tures, during which he confessed nothing of importance, he was 
taken in' a tumbril to the Place de Greve on the !27th of May, and 
there, in the terms of his sentence, the flesli was torn with red- 
hot jnucers from his breasts, arms, thighs, and the calves of his 
legs ; his right hand, holding the knife with which he committed 
the crime, was scorched and buimt with flaming brimstone ; on 
the places where the flesh had been torn by the pincers, were 
, poured melted lead, boiling oil, scalding pitch with wax and 
brimstone melted tojjether ; after which he was tom in pieces by 
four horses, and his limbs burnt to ashes. The performance of 
that part of his sentence which consisted in his being torn by the 
.horses occupied an hour, and was only ended by the mob rushing 
up and cutting the body with knives. 

Heniy 'IV. whs of middling stature, well-formed, and of a 
strong constitution. The surgeons who examined his body be- 
lieved that he might have lived, in the natural course of things, 
for thirty years longer. His forehead was broad, his eyes quick 
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and animated, his nose aciuilm^, h^R oomplf^Eion iHiddy, mnl liis 
ei|M^ion sweet and majestic. His ilair, wbteh was short, tinrk, 
aiS!|^ of a lig:h<rhrown shade, had to guzzle when he was 

tlP||ty-iive Yew of : ** it was," he said, the wind of adversity 
tIMiatantly bluing in hia face that had done it." He was remark- 
H W the keeRROSB*of his si^ht and heaiiitg. His character, with 

Whieh OUF readers must be already somewhat familiar, we shall 
flom Tip in the worda o£ 3nUy. He loved all his subjects as a 
fath6?;,ittxd the whole state as the head of a family. There were 
no coRifitions, employments, or professions^H^o which his reilectioiis 
did noSjoxtend, and that with such clearness and penetration that 
the cbanyes he prmected could not be overthrown by the death 
of their aillthor. Hia was a mind in which the ideas of what is 
ffreatf unceteaon, tod beautiful, seeo^ to rise of themsdres : 
henoe it was that he looked upon adversity as a transitoiy evil, and 
prosperity as his^stural state," His ^reat fault, says the same 
authority, was his pi*open^ty to all kinds of pleasure. One of tbe 
most remarkable peculiarities of his character Was his Patalisni, 
his l^elief in Destiny — a peculiarity in which he resembles N.i- 
|>0leon. In convei'sation he had no rival ; and of his hons-mots, Ins 
Jests, and his prd&uud sayings on all sutjects, there is a sufficient 
nuinbei* still eztant to form a volume. Once, on being solicited to 
do something which ha thought unjust, 1 have," he said, but 
two eyes and two ieet ; in wh^ respect then, should I be different 
from the rest of my subjects, if I wanted strength and justice in my 
disposition ?” To a person asking him to pardon his nephew, who 
had committed an assassination, “ I am sorry," he replied, that I 
cannot grant your reouest ; it becomes you well to act tbe uncle, 
and it becomes me well to act the king. I excuse your petition ; 
do you excuse my refusal.” “ If faitli," he said, “ were 1^ in all 
the world besides, it should still be found id the mouths of kings." 
When pressed by pul^lic affairs, an^ forced to absent hims^f from 
public worship^ he excused his absence by saying, ** When 1 la- 
ouiir'for the public good, it seems to me that it is only tb foi'sake 
God for the sake of God," An eminent physician having changed 
his religion, and become a Catholic, the king said jestingly to 
Sully, with whom he often argi»sd on the subject, but without 
any effect on his calm and Don't you see how ill 

your religkpi is ; the doctors have given it over To ability of 
all sorts^ idilitaiy, civil, or iiteraiy, he was a zealous patron. In , 
apetoiRg of his enemies he was candid and generous, and of 
lil^ against himself, h,e was sufficiently magnanimous never (o 
t|jfi!any notice. ^ 

j *$iich was Hinri QuairPf a name which one never heare luen- 
in France without respect, and whose remembrance ispre- 
abived by numerous pictures, dramas, and public monuments; and 
oifr can only lament that a man so univereally beloved, un4 
Whose life piximised so many benelits to his cjEMiutry, should 
have perished ingloriously by the mean blow of an assassin, 
as 
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ARRIVAL IN' IIANCUESTER. 

^vas on a fine siimmor morninnr in tlio year 1841^ 
tliat three young* persons, llie children of an agricnl- 
tural labourer, presented themselves at a cerhiin rail- 
^ way station, and, after obtaining third class tickets, 
/T^might have been seen waiting for the arrival of the train. 
'V '^j^They consisted of a girl about sixteen years of age, and lier 
two brothers, one a year older than herself, and one a year 
younger, wdio had the previous day left their native county, 
J3orsetshire, by a cross-country stage, and were now, fatigued 
witli the journey, about to proceed by railway to Manchester. 
The excursion was somewhat sorrowful. AVithin the last fortnight 
.the young Butlers had laid their father in the grave, and, though 
in extreme poverty, they had contrived to procure decent mourn- 
ing ; partly, it must be owned, from the gift of a kind ncigli- 
hoiir, and partly from the sale of their humble cottage furniture. 

a satisfaction to at least two of the orphans to be able to 
show this outward token of respect to the dead, for tliey had 
been dutiful and affectionate children both to tlie mother, who 
liad been taken from them three years before, and to the father, 
whom they had comforted throu«:h many sorrows, and worked 
for and nursed through a long ana painful illness. 

3 ^ 0 . 
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“ Sit down, Lucy,” said David, her younger brother, lower- 
ing to the ground a deal box, w^hich, by means of a strap, tlui 
hoys had earned alternately on their baok^ and w^hich, Avitii 
the exception of a bundle that James had now in his liand, con- 
tained everything the three possessed. “Sit down till tlie train 
comes up ; for you W'ere stirring yesterday before daylight, 
washing the tilings 'we wore the day before, that we might take 
all our clothes clean, and 1 am sure you must be tired, let alone 
the three miles’ walk we have had in the sun.” 

Lucy was indeed glad to sit down ; for though naturally a 
robust and healthy girl, she had toiled for some months be- 
yond her strength and her years, suffering at the same time 
many hardships and privations, and combating with cares, and 
feeli^ig a sense of responsibility, which, thpugh they not un- 
frequently fall upon youth, and, it may be, strengthen and im- 

I irove the character, seem*‘ne\'ertheless a burden unfit for it to 
lear. 

“ I w'onder if w'e shall ever see Blandford again !” said Lucy 
after a short pause. 

“ I wonder how big a place Manchester really is!” exclaimed 
the younger boy. “ I wonder how much bigger than Blandford 1” 
“ \Vhy, I have heard say,” replied J ames, who probably 
thought himself better informed on such subjects than his 
hrotlier and sister — “ I liave heard that it is so much bigger, 
that if you 'were to take away as many houses, and churches, and 
line buildings as there are in Blandford altogethei', they wouldn’t 
so much as be missed ! And Blandford a market-town too. It 
may be so, to be sure, but it is very hard to believe and under- 
stand.” 

“ I wonder w hat a cotton mill is like,” continued David, 'W'liosc 
mind was evidently busy with the future. 

“ Like half-a-dozen rows of houses put one upon another, as I 
have heard,” replied his brother ; “ w ith smoke enough for half 
11 dozen towTis pouring out of a tall chimney.” 

“ Lucy, let us read uncle’s letter again ; the train will not be 
np for these ten minutes,” interposed the other; and the girl 
drew from her pocket an epistle, creased and soiled, perhaps from 
much handling and frequent perui^als ; ill written and ill spelled 
it was ; but, notwithstanding those disadvantages (so easily re- 
moved, or made-allow^ance for), it revealed a warm and kindly, 
heart, and must have been no small comfort to the desolate 
orphans. The letter ran thus : — 

“My dear Nephews and ^^iece — I am hoping you 
think we have forgotten you, or that your letter missed, because 
two days are gone before T answer it. My dear children, I had 
no time «to write till now, to-night, and did not get yours till 
after-hours y-esterday. Our opinion is, you had better all come 
here as soon as possible. Times are not good, is very true, and 
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wa^es are low ; but bad as things are with us, if all accounts be 
ri^t, they are w'orse with you. Proof of that, the lota of people 
who do come from the country seeking work, to be sure. How- 
soever, steady hands are not so plentiful, but mostly therms room 
for them, as our foreman himself says. And this morning, by 
good luck, young Mr Charlton came through our room, and I 
made bold to speak to him about you, lads, and you, Lucy, and 
he said to me, ‘ William Morris, you have been an honest and 
industrious workman to my father for nearly twenty years ; I 
am sure some employment can be found in the mill for your re- 
lations on your recommendation.^ And I made bold to say I 
could speak for you, for certain sure I am the children of my 
sister Betsy are no disgrace to her or to me. Of course you'll 
liave a deal to learn, and are over old to begin j but then you ought 
to be the quicker for your years ; and from all I have heard, you 
are hearty and strong, which is a great thing. Now do come to 
Manchester as soon as ever you can. I send you a post-office 
order for endugh money, I think, to bring you here (wishing, my 
dear children, I could send more). Our lodger has got notice to 
leave, so we can make room for you. Lucy can have the little 
room* that used to be our boy's. Another year gone, and no 
tidings of him; and he has got changed out of the regiment 
into which he 'listed, so no use looking after him. Well, my 
wife tl links, by the blessing of Providence, you three are to be a 
comfort to us in our old age, so come without delay to your 
affectionate uncle, William Mohris." 

How was it cousin Charles came to enlist, do you know ?" 
asked James Butler of his sister. 

1 remember poor mother telling me of it at the time, but I 
was a little girl then — it must be seven years ago — and I didn't 
understand the rights of it. Only it almost broke his mother 
and father's hearts." 

Further time was not allowed for conversation : the railway 
bell was suddenly heard ringing, and the train, witn the velocity 
of a hurricane, drove up to the station. There was an instanta- 
neoTis hurry and scramble, a pause of but a few* minutes, and 
again it rolled on its course^ bearing away its living freight, 
and, among hundreds of apxious or eager hearts, our young 
4idventurers, to new friends, a new home, and a new course of 
life. 

There are several districts in the outskirts of Manchester 
ali^t^ exclusively occupied by the workpeople connected with 
,tliiCJ^ctories. Indeed it is but a natural consequence that these 
enormous establishments, some of them employing from a thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred hands,” should assemble, each in its 
neighbourhood, a sort of colony, in a manner not altogether un- 
like the old feudal system, where the baron in bis castle drew 
retainers and followers about him, till by degrees a town grew 
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up. Not altogether unlike, though so far difTerent and snpe- 
lioiv that if the Free Labourer had but discretion to perceive 
the noble advantages he possesses, and to make a wise and 
manlyj^use of them, he would never sigh for what are falsely 
called the “good” old times. It was in a sort of subui*b, that 
had grown up near Mr Charlton’s factory, that William Morris 
resided. He rented a small house in a long row, wdiich had b(ani 
built by some speculator expressly for the workmen of that 
establishment. It consisted ot four rooms, two on the groiind- 
floor, and two above ; and for this abode he paid three shillings 
and sixpence per week, a heavy proportion for rent out of 
eighteen shillings, which, as a spinner, was what he received. 
Nevertheless he contrived to live in comfort and respectability, 
although for some years his wife had withdrawn from the mill ; 
having found that more true economy was to be exercised, and 
more real comfort enjoyed — when she superintended the domestic 
arrangements of hotnOj even though she thereby sacrificed a large 
portion of her earnings — than when she paid a high rate for such 
necessary services, to be performed, after all, indifferently. This 
was the home to which the young Butlers were kindly and 
■warmly welcomed. 

“ Remember, you must be up pretty early,” observed Morris, 
as he parted with them for the night ; “ we begin work at six 
o’clock, and are fined if we are too late.” 

“ Oh, that’s quite late,” replied David cheerfully ; “ I was up 
at five all through the winter, for I had three miles to walk to 
my work ; now fieve you are close and handy.” 

“I shall be sure to wake,” said Lucy; “I alwaj^s get up 
early.” 

“Thou ^ve are to begin to-morrow?” said James, half in- 
quiringly. 

“No; to-morrow is Saturday. But I have got leave to lake 
you with me, that you may see what is going on. And now, 
'while I think of it, Jet me give you a bit of advice. Of course, 
among sucdi a number of hands, there must be some of bad cha- 
racter and bad habits. Of all things, my dear boys, and you too, 
Lucy, l/r careful what acqiiaintaiices^' you make, I have kno^^n a 
world of misery come to young folks from bad example and bad 
associates. And when you know people intimately, and get 
Iriendly-like with them, it’s not an easy matter to break off AvitJr 
them, even if they do things that you are ashamed of ; and I 
don’t know how it is, but evil communications do corrupt, and 
the very best of us are too much inclined to look careles^lv on, 
and to get used by degrees to the wrong which we see done cb.i 
stantly oefore us.” 

“ How kind uncle is to us,” said the younger boy, when the 
brothers were left alone, 

“ Yes,” rejfiied James peevishly ; “ but it is work — work — 
work everywhere for the poor. I am sure I don’t khow that 
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■\veVe bettered ourselves so niuch after all. But good-night ; I 
am very tired and sleepy.” 

In this sliort speech we are afforded an insiglit into the cha- 
racter and habits of James Butler. Giving himself up to mean 
pleasures, and meaner companions, in his native place, he had, 
since the death of his mother, and more especially during the long 
illness of his father, undermined the integrity of liis character, 
and, like hundreds of young men who arrive in IV'fauchester from 
the rural districts, was ill prepared to encounter tdie temptations 
of a lai'ge town, or to endure the steady discipline of factory 
life. It is not unlikely that exaggerated reports which had 
rtiuched him of the higher rate ot remuneration received in 
the maiuiAicturing districts, and the freedom which the youth 
enjoyed, might have induced him readily and eagerly to em- 
brace the o])portunity afforded him by his kind relative. T^e 
is very little probability that he was at all aware of the worSigs 
(jf his own mind ; yet in the nhrase, “ 1 don’t know that weTSve 
hcttei’cd ourselves so much after all,” was h(»trayed an irritability 
of temper (that often proceeds from a conscious, thougjkbut lialt- 
ronfissed dissatishxction with our own actions), and SWSicontent 
that he was not to enjoy a single holiday. 

Little David was of an opposite character. a frank and 

open nature, and a cheerful hopefid spirit, he seemed to have 
acquired the xvise haljit of thi’owdng off all light sorrows. Real sor- 
rows he felt deeply ; ibr he had a remarkably affectionate heart, and 
the thoughts or liis lost parents would ever bring the tear to his 
(ye ; but he had a sweet temper, that taught him to look at the 
bright side of things, and be thankful for the good he had, in- 
st(iad of sighing for that which was out of his reach, liis mind, 
too, was of a kind that thirsted after knowledge ; and thus he 
ever found an interest in seeking information, and remarking 
what was going on around him. He was delighted that he 
should so soon witness the operations of wliich he had Iieard so 
much; and indeed the wonderful workings of, such an establisli- 
iijciit as that of Mr Charlton, with its beautiful mfichinery, and 
the order and regularity of the operatives, was a sight t(j interest 
tli(1 most exalted and intelligent in the land. 

Th(* sun shone brightly, though its slanting rays still cast tall 
sliadows of the houses they passed, and apparently interminable 
ones of t]i(» high and circular red brick chimneys, which already 
])ourcd forth tlieir sooty volumes, when the young Butlers stood 
with their uncle, the next morning, awaiting* the opening of the 
g^ 2 v*^-kgates that led to the scene of theix* future employment. 
►SWfey found themselves in a crowd of tolerably well-COudncted 

J )ersons, men jmd , women, boys and girls. That indescribable 
lum and buzr, of voices which always arises when a large body 
of individuals — mostly known to each other— -assemble, without 
any controlling authority, or other inducement to silence, almost 
bttu'tled Lucy, so new a thing was it to the country girl. In- 
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stinctively she clung the closer to her uncle’s arm, with a mingled 
feeling of loneliness and terror. Yet presently after he had 
namea her and her brothers to two or ttree of his companions, 
who spoke kindly and encouragingly to her, rihe was able to look 
about her, and notice the mailed differences there were among 
her associates. 

Those whose apparel was the neatest and cleanest, were inva- 
riabljr the quietest in their deportment ; and not a few' of the 
youtns had books in their hanas, with which to beguile the five 
or ten minutes that were at their disposal. Other groups there 
were from which loud discordant voices arose, which, though 
occasionally interrupted by a forced and noisy laugh, very often 
swelled into the tones of quarrel and dissension. Presently the 
clocks from tw'o or three neighbouring churches chimed six 
o’clpck — a bell was immediately heard ringing— the great gates 
swifflg inwards, and the young strangers, moving on with the 
living mass, beheld more closely the,exterior of the building into 
which they were about to enter. The gates w’^ere perhaps a hun- 
dred yards from the entrance-door, leaving between a commodious 
sort of courtyard, with out-houses on each side. The factory 
itself was a nuge square pile, not less than seven storeys higli, 
something wider and deeper than its height, and with rows of 
windows on every side. 

“ I will take you over the mill, and explain things to you as 
well as I can,” said Morris to his young relatives. “ It adds 
very much to the interest of your work to know something of 
what is going on. Mr Chanton says the most ignorant are 
always the dmlest and slowest workmen, and that it puts a spirit 
into people to know and understand what they are about.” 

It would be out of place here to attempt a minute description 
of the little world of an establishment like this, or of the various 
departments which exist, and the division and subdivision of 
labour that are chiefly conducive to that method and regularity, 
without which it would be impossible to conduct anything of the 
sort. For those who seek this kind of information, abundant 
channels are open ; and yet I believe that more is to be learned 
in one day from seeing things as they work, than from a month’s 
reading about them. 

A large room on the ground-floor was the first which the 
young Butlers entered. Here a number of women were employed • 
in piling the raw cotton, and so preparing it to pass througn a 
min, which still further cleansed it. A^rwaros they passed 
through the oarding-rooms, where, from thick and irrcgiilar 
masses, the fibres of the cotton ape drawn out, by a most beautir&I 
process, into a film so fine, that though it may be remembered 
with wonder and admiration, it can scaroefy 'be imagined. 
Rapidly and regularly these almost impalpable fibres are drawn 
together into an even and soft band. Then were seen the 
thousands of spindles which, by a system great in its beautiful 
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simplicity, draAV out the threads of cotton into the desired fine- 
ness, according^ to the rapidity of their evolutions ; some of them 
turning* round four thousand tiijaes in a minute! appearing to 
the eye of course quite stationary. After the spinning, they were 
shown the weaving by power-looms, that mighty advance on the 
old hand-loom process, which has at once brought Britain so much 
wealth, and wrought so much impoverishment. Lastly, they 
saw the cloth, now finished, in the course of being packed in bales 
for distant countries ; and, overcome with the grandeur of the 
whole establishment, they felt a degree of pride in thinking that 
they were to form a part of so vast and so apparently flourishing 
a concern. 


IF. 


NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 

The Butlers were now members of this extensive establish- 
ment, and soon fell into the current of ordinary factory life. To 
James the regularity of attendance was irksome, but to the others 
it had nothing unpleasant. They were informed of their hours 
«and their duties, and assured that, so long as they attended to 
both, they had not only nothing to fear, but would be encouraged. 
If there was regularity of work, there was also regularly and 
certainty of payment. Accustomed to the poor wages and poor 
lining of an agricultural district, they were as much surprised 
as delighted with the terms of their en^gement, and the fare 
daily set before them. 

“Well, sister, don^t you think we are very fortunate?^' said 
David one day to Lucy. “ They told us in Dorsetshire that we 
were going to be white slaves ; but what field labourer lives as 
uncle does'here ? lam very glad I came to Idanchester, and am 
resolved to do my best to woA mj way.” 

Lucy assented to her brother's ideas of their new life, and had 
her own sources of interest and self-satisfaction. She had formed 
an acquaintance with another female worker in the factory, who 
had shown her some attentions, for which she felt grateful. This 
friendship, however, was not altogether pleasing to her uncle. 
“ She belongs to a bad set,” said Morris one evening to his niece, 
•in a tone something like that of warning. 

“I can never forget her kindness to me,” exclaimed Lucy, 
“ the first day I went to work at the mill. When some of the 
girj?.. were laughing at my awkwardness, and the others too 
wsy to teach me anything, she alone came forward and told me, 
in her gentle voice, how I should most easily learn. And then 
the industry 'wilfc which she works, and for others too, and her 
patient disposition under all her sufferings, I wonder anybody 
can help loving her.” 

^ True,” replied Morris ; “ still I say she belongs to a bad set.” 
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“ Surely, uncle, it is not her fault that her sister married such 
a bad young man, or that ” 

‘^That her hither is an idle, drunken vagabond, yon Avould 
say continued Morris. ^‘No, certainly :K't; and yet, Lucy, I 
don’t much like your going* among them. I have told you already 
that much depends oh the acquaintances to ivhich young factoiy 
girls attach themselves. There may be said to bo two sets : one 
steady, good-principled, and desirous of presciwing a character 
for great respectability ; and this they can sorely do if they like : 
the other, destitute of all wish to rise, and thinling only of the 
present moment, are quite opposite in character ; and from them 
you must keep yourself aloof, as if from a pestilence. All I ask 
of you in the meantime is to be cautious.” 

Lucy Butler assented to the propriety of these admonitions, 
and did not become more intimate with her new acquaintance till 
all her uncle’s scruples had been removed, and his S3an])athy en- 
"nged in favour of the poor girl. The more he saw of Margaret 
Brown, the more did lie esteem her character. In fact, Mar- 
garet Brown, the pale, hunchbacked factoiy girl, was one of 
those heroines of private life w'hose noiseless actions and passiv<i 
endurance of suffering are more truly worthy to be held up 
for admiration and example, than many of those who shine 
out, familiar names, on tiie qiages of history and biogrnpliy. 
But it is thus with many things : the genlle stream, or tlie soft 
and genial rain that fertilises tlie earth, and is a parent of mani- 
fold blessings, is little heeded, while the torrent and the hurricane, 
and the ruinous storm', find ready tongues to keep alive dhe 
memory of their doings; or it is of the death-dealing eonlla- 
gration that W'C talk, not of the pleasant lire that w'arnis and 
cheers us, 

Margaret had the misfortune to lose her mother when an 
infiint, and bad nursing, or none at all, and neglect of all sorts, 
had weakened her constitution, and laid the foundation of that 
deformity with which she was afterwards afflicted. Her sister, 
who was five years older, had escaped such dangers, and grew 
up a healthy and beautiful child. When Margaret was about 
six years old, her father cho^ a sdCond wife. The bestowal of a 
stepmother is commonly thought to be an injury inflicted on 
children; yet it ought to be the very I’everse. Among the rich, 
no servant can have such opportunities for watchful cure and • 
wise direction as she who filk the mother’s place ; and among 
the poor, it seems to mo the advantage might be still greater. 
And yet statistics, the provers of stern facta, declare that 
amount of misery and destitution among the children of wA 
working-classes may be traced as the consequences of second 
inaiTiages. Is it that human hearts are so seMsh and callous, 
that^hey cheat the lielpless of rights as strong as their own — 
rights earlier establishea too ? It is a fact that is humiliating to 
every generous mind, and at any rate should make people pause 
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in thpir selection, and be sure they choose wiselj" the stepmotlier 
or father they give to their orjdiaiied children. 

To INfar^raret and her sister, their father’s second marring^e had 
indeed been a misfortune. The wife proved selfish, extravagant, 
and every way unprincipled. She ruined her husband, who was 
a small tradesman, and drove his children, at a tender age, to 
work for their subsistence. This was little injury to Charlotte, 
the elder; but to poor Margaret, infirm of health, and so much 
younger, the consequences were disastrous. From the toil and 
confinement, beyond her strength, her deformity became in- 
curable, and her constitution yet further impaired. And so had 
years rolled away, for Margaret was now seventeen : hut not a 
murnnu’ or coinjdaint had passed her lips. Her sister, less patient 
anctmore nrrogant, had long since rebelled against all authority, 
and, wlien little more than a child, had married a youth of worse 
than doubtful character. Lucy Butler said hut the truth when 
she spoke of her friend worlcing for others. The poor girl’s 
slender earnings contributed but in a very small degree to her 
own comfort. Freely were they shared, either with the sister 
^\ hose increased necessities were ill supplied, or in the- home 
\\]mv dissensions were rife, and where she met with few thanks 
and little kindness. 

Such Avas the friend wliom Lucy Butler seemed to have selected, 
and Avith Avhom much of her leisure was spent. As the winter 
came on, Avith its long evenings, Margaret often returned with 
Lucy to pass an hour or tAvo in her peaceful home, so much 
pleasanter fbr both than the ill-regulated dwelling of the other ; 
and so winning was her disposition, that, notwithstanding what 
Morris called her “ bad set,” she became a favourite with him and 
his Avife, and was always welcomed warmly by them. Another 
discovery was made, creditable to her, and Avhich bfelped to make 
li('r yet more interesting. The sickly cliild, debarred by her in- 
firmity from the plays and ain,usementS of childhood, and saved 
from many temptations to Avhich her sister had been exposed, 
had found her chief pleasure in reading. All things are valued 
by comparison ; and though, by the side of those who had pro- 
fited by the advantages of a careful education, the factory girl’s 
pretensions Avould have been humble, her mind seemed sometliing 
bUpprior in the society of her equals in station. She knew enough 
• to look up with respect and adipiratiou to those who were better 
informed than herself, and was keenly alive to the resource and 
pleasure which a taste for study placed constantly in her power* 
Hers^reatest difficulty Avas to obtain books- but there is an old 
,*1^(1' true proverb which teaches us that where there is a Avill,” 
there is often found “ a way.” Certa^inly the friendship of the 
humble Margaret was an advantage to Lucy in many respects, 
and her intimacy might even be said to have an influence in the 
house she visiteS. Morris and his wife took pleasure in talking 
with her, and David made himself hapnier at home than Avheii 
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led away by his brother; for James had already picked up many 
acquaintances, and was frequently absent. 

Chang’es, however, were at hand, and events coming’ on, which 
were felt, as by an electric chain, through all classes connected 
with manufactures. And thus it ever is, that the success and 
prosperity of the employed must depend on the condition of the 
employer. A glut of the market not only deteriorates the value 
of a commodity, but, by hoarding his goods even at their reduced 
price, the capitalist is deprived ot the interest which is his income 
— the means by which he calculates to carry on his business. With 
more goods on hand than he can sell, it would be madness to go 
on increasing his stock at the old ratio. Accordingly, he dis- 
charges some of his workpeople, and a fall of wages is the in- 
evitable result : for, on the principle that half a loaf is better 
than no bread,” the unemployed of course offer themselves for a 
lower recompense. To keep their situations, the employed must 
at airiTvents come down to the same rate. Nor should the em- 
ployer be unjustly blamed for this, as by the thoughtless he too 
often is. He is subjected to a precisely similar competition in the 
market, and must use means to produce his goods at the market 
price, ii he would sell at all, or maintain the reputation of his 
nouse. 

It is a melancholy reflection that in this wide and fertile earth 
any human beings able and willing to work should want food, 
and seek in vain for employment. To fancy eye a beckoning 
finger is seen from the lands beyond the ocean, and to fancy's 
ear a voice is heard inviting thither the sufiering poor — telling 
how the earth is rich and generous, and the skies even more 
kindly than those which stretch over our British soil. But to 
obey this voice, and remove to new and seemingly more attrac- 
tive scenes, is at all times diflicult; new branches of industry 
have generally to be lelK^ed, and the means of removal are 
seldom ready at hand. >.,iBesides, there is that clinging love of 
home and country which, though not without many elements 
of selfishness, is a matter of feeling not to be arguea with. It 
is strongest in those who have moved but little from the place 
of their birth or long residence. The traveller knows that 
nature has winning charms e*ery where, and that it is a happier, 
higher feeling to be in heart a citizen of the world, than only 
the citizen of a mighty empire ; and to how much below even 
this are the sympathies of many narrowed ! Such a one knows 
also that it is not place which can fling a halo round domestic 
life, but the presence of beloved ones, the consciousness of ri^ht- 
doing, and the tangible results of honest industry, whicK’nife^- 
^ build up the poor man’s home^ and give it a glory which kings 
cannot outrivaq and not unfrequently might envy. 

May it be some comfort for the suffering, struggling poor, to 
know' that their cause is near to the hearts of the wisest and best 
in the land, and that there is a spirit of humanity, enlightenment, 
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and investi^tion abroad, which, if they will but help themselres, 
iriii'st, by the blessing of Providence, bring about changes con- 
ducive to their happiness and prosperity. 

This is somewnat of a digression, yet not altogether so. 
Causes such as those I have glanced at convulsed Mr Chaidton^s 
affairs during the winter of 1841-2, and his death, in the ruidst 
of these disasters, served appai*ently to increase them. He had 
been a just, honourable, and clear-headed man of business ; and 
perhaps in no instance of his life did he evince more sound 
discretion than in leaving his wife sole executrix to his will, and 
sole inheritress of his property. It was a step which astonished 
the world ; for scarcely those \vho knew Mrs Charlton most in- 
timately, were prepared t6 find the quiet, ladylike, and still 
youthful-looking woman, show herself endowed with excellent 
^ judgment, a knowledge of business, and most admirable firmness 
of character. Mr Charlton had been the architect of his ' own 
fortunes. He had earned the wealth of middle-age by a youth 
of labour, self-denial, and discretion. And by a whole life of active 
exertion. lie did not marry till ne was nearly forty, and his 
wife was so much his junior, that she was something less than 
that age at the period of her bereavement. Her eldest son — the 
youth alluded to in the letter of William Morris to liis youjig 
relations — was about nineteen — too young to share her responsi- 
bilities, but not too young to be an efficient assistant on many 
occasions. 


IIL 

GUANOES — MRS CHARETON’s FROTEOE. 

At the time she became a widow, Mrs Charlton was personally 
known to but a few of the factory people. It is true that such 
of them as frequented the Collegiate Church knew in which 
direction of that fine old edifice to mok for Mr Charlton’s crimson- 
curtained pew, and sometimes from behind its shelter, or after 
service, they might have looked with interest upon the graceful 
and elegantly-attired personage whom they knew to be their em- 
ployer’s wife. But though, in cases of sickness or suffering, she 
had often come forward to visit and relieve the affiicted, she had 
never been in the habit of appearing at the mill. liVhen, there- 
fore, she first came into the rooms, attired in the widow’s sombre 
garb of mourning, many an eye was for a moment distracted 
from its work to look upon her. Sometimes she paused to 
question the workpeople ] and not a few were surprised to find 
her familiar with their names, and the circuihstaiices of their 
lives. When, however, it was found that her visits were repeated, 
the novelty wore off, and she was little regarded. 

Tlie truth was, Mrs Charlton was making herself acquainted 
ivith the whole routine of hei* vast establishment ; and, for reasons 
y^hich ydll presently be developed, desired to indude in her plan 
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a knowledge of all those oiperatives who were distinguished for 
probity of conduct, and skilfulness in their separate departments. 
And one there was, by whom she was now often accompanied, 
who was very w'ell able to give her the sort of information she 
required, at the same time that he was gratefully delighted to be 
of service to his benefactress. This was a young Scotchman, named 
Allan Douglas, who, an orphan at six ^’'ears old, had soon after- 
wards obtained employment at the factory, in one of those depart- 
ments to which, requiring little strength and little ability, it was 
then considered young cliildren were competent. Allan Douglas, 
however, was not destined to remain a “ lactory boy ” more than 
a few months. At that period the machinery of such establish- 
ments was much more exposed than it is at jiresent, and little 
Allan was one of the victims whose sufferings, it may be, have 
taught prudence and caution for the future. Too young to 
understand. the fearful power with which he was dealing, his 
right hand became in some way entangled in the machineiy, and 
before the poor child could be rescued, it was so terribly injured 
that amputation became necessary. 

The loss of the right hand I — a dreadful affliction to any human 
being'*, hut most so of all to one who depends on his daily labour 
for his daily bread. Mr Charlton was much distressed at the acci- 
dent, and his wife was so much touched by it, and by beholding 
the anguish of the poor child, whom she visited aaily in the 
hospital, that she determined to educate him out of her, own 
purse, and thus, by affording him the means of earning* his sub- 
sistence by his mind, to make amends for the loss of his hand. 
Allan was not only docile and attentive, but he proved himself 
to be possessed of more than ordinary abilities. Practice enabled 
him to use his left hand with great facility, and even to write 
with it with neatness and rajiidity ; and strange us seemed the 
idea of an active accountant maimed as he was, he became most 
efficient in that capacity before he was twenty. Allan, however, 
concerned himselt with many things besides figures. It was a 
matter of interest to his inquiring mind to observe the ^vorkings 
of a system, on the lar^e scale, which was presented to his view ; 

, and from the habit of doing, tWs, Joined to the fact of his having 
been brought up on the spot, 1 a knew something of every man, 
woman, and diild on the establishment. A short time ))i*c- 
viously to the commencement of our stoiy, by the death of the 
superintendent of the establishment, Allan had been requestc'd to 
act in that capacity for at least some time, and gladly, though 
diffident of his own abilities, had he accepted the trust reposed 
in him. Independently of mei’cenary considerations, a fe^jUng.^ 
of gratitude to his benefactress, and an affectionate respect and 
veneratidn for her, which had moulded together into a deep 
sentiment, influenced his conduct on this occasion ; and, under- 
standing all this, we can readily conceive that Mrs Charlton 
could scarcely have found a more faithful, if humble friend, 
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and certainly none more able to inform her of those partictilars 
she was anxious to learn. 

“ And tliis is a list of those you consider the most steady, 
skilful, and evciyway deserving f’' said Mrs Charlton one morn- 
ing to Allan Douglas, whom she had sent for to the private room 
or counting-house, which she had caused to be fitted up for her 
own use at the factoiy. 

It is, madam,” he replied. " I have made it out to the best 
of iny belief and ability.” 

“ William Morris has two nephews, has he not?” continued 
Mrs Charlton. “ I perceive you have only named on6 here.” 

Nor could I honestly do more. I am sorry to say the elder 
one has' got among a set of bad associates, and is very fre- 
quently behind time, and of course fined.” 

What wage has he been earning lately ?” 

“ lie seldom gets mpre than eight-aiid-sixpence a-week ; for 
he is constantly fined for being some minutes after his time : 
last week I had to stop eighteenpence from his pay.” 

“ ^^'hy, what makes him so irregular ?” 

“ I can scarcely tell, though no doubt bad companions are tlie 
]]rinT;ipal cause. I am told he stays out late at night from his 
lodgings at private theatricals, clubs, and other follies • and 
therefore can scarcely be expected to attend his labouj's during 
the day.” . 

Pei'haps if you were to speak to him seriously,' Mr Douglas, 
ij(i w'ould mend.’' 

“ I am sorry to say, madam, that I have done so a dozen times, 
and so have his relatives. It seems, however, all of no use. He 
is clever, and might do well ; but he seems set on going to wreck ; 
and I may fairly say that nothing short -of some terrible lesson 
will be able to save him.” ‘ 

“How shocking it is,” exclaimed the lady in a tone which 
implied that she felt warmly on the subject, “ that when these 
people have fair wages, out of which they might procure every 
necessaiy comfort, and even save for the future, they will become 
idle and extravagant, losing not only time but money and cha- 
racter. I am sorry tor this lad J ames Butldr j yet his constant 
irregularity exhausts all patience. If every one in my employ- 
ment were to attend, as he does, at pleasure, the whole concern 
would get into confusion, and I should be involve in Josses and 
crosses that no person could endure. He miKt be one Of the first 
we discharge: so take down his name. • . . No; stop a little. 

. . . J^et me see. ... I declare I am distracted between my duty 
•md my feelings. I am sorry for the young man*, i . . No, not 
him ; it is his uncle I am soiTy for. He is an old and valued 
workman, and I am afraid the turning away of his nephew will 
be a grief to him. I think, Mr. Douglas, 1 should like to sw 
Morris myself, and tell him of the steps I am about to take ; it^ 
may break the blow to him a little.” 
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I am sure, ma’am, he will think it very kind and condescend- 
ing of you.” 

“ I perceive,” continued Mrs Charlton, “ there is another 
family you propose sepai’ating ; only here, instead of retaining 
three members and discharging one, you have placed marks 
against three names, suifering only the youngest of the family — 
a young girl — to remain with unimpeachable character ?” 

Poor Margaret Brown ! indeed T should be sorry if she 
were to suffer for the faults of her family : I would even take the 
liberty of recommending^ her to you, ma’am, as particularly 
deserving, good tempered^ intelligent, and industrious.” 

“ I will remember, Mr Douglas, what you say. But are her 
relations (mite incorrigible 

“ Indeed I fear so. In fact the sister’s husband, though not 
a convicted thief, is a reputed one : it was more by accident than 
merit that he got off at the last assizes. And they are such a 
cont( inptible set —idling half their time away, spending what 
they do earn in vice and folly, and then falling back upon a 
sickly girl to make up for their waste.” Certainly one may 
understand that, to a generous nature like Allan’s, the last did 
not appear their smallest fault. 

After satisfying her mind respecting some other families, and 
several individuals, in her employment, Mrs Charlton sent for 
William Morris, and explained to him that the present depressed 
state of her affairs rendered considerable retrenchment in her 
establishment necessary : that, accordingly, she had made her- 
self acquainted with the habits of those she employed, and 
that she was about adopting what she considered the most 
humane and just plan, in the circumstances — namely, to retain 
the most worthy, and discharge the least so. It was a great 
shock when he heard that his nephew James was included under 
the latter class. 

“ I assure you I am veiy sorry too,” replied Mrs Charlton, 
“ and I feel for you veiy much.” 

Encouraged by Mrs Clharlton’s kindness, Morris even ventured 
to intercede for the youth, remarking that, though the eldest of 
the three, he was still very young, and hinting that there was 
little chance of his procuring employment elsewhere, at a time 
when everybody was retrenching. 

“ I wish I thought we might venture to try him,” said the 
la^, musing upon what had passed. 

His hopes rose high at such words, and^ out of the depth <)f 
very grateful feelings, he stantoered something about “ knowing 
that ne had xfo right, no claim to ask such a favour.” 

“ I don’t know that, Morris,” replied Mrs Charlton. “ I think 
pepple often talk very foolishly of what they are pleased to call 
favouritism. I think it would be much more unjust to place 
^ strangers, and old acquaintances who have served us faithiully, 
on an equality, than to give an old and tried servant, like your- 
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seif, some little preference in a matter of this sort. Well, I will 
give him one more trial ; but let him understand it is on your 
account ; to spare you the chance of having to support him. It 
may afford one opportunity of showing him that character has 
some w'eight beyond that of a name.” 

It is not difficult to imagine the hum and murmur of discon- 
tent that prevailed among the unemployed poor of Manchester 
and its neighbourhood — a body which was every day becoming 
more and more numerous, since nearly all the manufacturers 
found it expedient to discharge a number of their workpeople. 
Although perhaps few employers took so much pains as Mrs Charl- 
ton had done to separate tnc well-disposed from the worthless, it is 
of course 07ily natural that where retrenchment is necessary, the 
superior class should he retained ; yet a^fatal consequence of this 
• very proper proceeding is, that the already depressed and discon- 
tented community of the unemployed is constantly reinforced by 
such as are only too likely and willing to foster and sympathise 
with the violent feelings arising from want and envy, already 
sufficiently fife. It was many weeks, however, before the 
wretchedness of these unfortunates was felt in all its extremity. 
Some had saved a trifle of money; others had a little furniture, 
which they contrived to convert into yet more absolute neces- 
saries ; and few were so miserable as not to have some friend or 
relation able to help them, however slightly, in this hour of tribu- 
lation. But these resources were soon exhausted, and all the 
unspeakable horrors and temptations of want were closing, like a 
contracting circle, round the unhappy victims. 

Some emigrated — whole families daring possible risks and 
hardships, and taking willing hearts and ready hands to a new 
and more open field of action, in preference to awaiting the 
probable misery and destitution consequent on the over-supply 
of operatives. Some strove to break the bonds of long habit in 
another manner, and were willing to turn their hands to any 
employment which might offer, however different from that to 
which they were accustomed. All shifts only modified the evil. 
The interests of the country so hang together, communities are 
sd interlaced, that it is seldom indeed mat one class can sufler 
without others participating ; and the poor unemployed of Lan- 
cashire seemed like the rejected of the world. 

Changes were of course perpetually taking place. Sometimes 
individuals obtained temporaiy employment, sometimes even 

P ermanent situations, to raise them from their abject condition ; 
ut the very eagerness with which all sought to procure any em- 
1 ployment, had in itself the strongest tendency to reduce the i*ate 
of wages. The murmur of discontent was no longer to be con- 
fined to the unemployed ; the time was coming when want was 
to press upon those who toiled at reduced wages through the 
lengthening spring d^s ; and in this form was it beginning 
to press upon honest irforris, and those who were dear to nim. 
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IV. 

FRISSH TROUBLES — ^A DISCOVERY. 

Th^ scene is again William Moms’s humble home ; clean and 
neat is it as ever ; and three or four pots of stock, migniorictte, and 
geraniums, seemed to declare that the occupiers of that small 
dwelling sought all the grace and refinement of life that were in 
their power. It is midsummer time, and, by the long twilight, 
Morris and his wife, with Lucy and David Butler, are taking a 
frugal supper. Bread and cheese ai*e on the table, but no in- 
toxicating Dcverage. 

“ It is surprising ho^l soon we have learned to do without 
beer,” said Mrs Morris, pouring out a glass of water for her 
husband. 

Ah,” j'eplicd he, “ it was the right thing to leave off when 
wages came down, and luckily we had not been used to the 
gin. I think when people are downhearted, it is the very time 
of all others they should most shun the drink, they are so likely 
to he tempted to take too much, with the notion of raising their 
spirits.” 

“I never will believe,” said David, ^^that James would liave 
left work as he did, when the wages were altered, if he had not 
been half-tipsy.” 

Let us be thankful he hj^s got work at last,” exclaimed Lucy, 

though we see him so seldom.” 

At this moment there was a knock at the door, and tlicj next, 
hlargaret Drown entered. She w^as without a bonnet, and h(*r 
dark hair streamed in disorder over her shoulders. Tliere was a 
cut upon her cheek, from which the blood was flowing ; and 
when her hands were seen — ^muffled at first in the shawl wliich 
she had thrown hastily round her — the deep wounds they bore 
proclaimed how desperate had been the blows from which she 
had saved her face. “ Oh, save me, save me ! ” she exclaimed ; 
“they will kill me;” and in broken sentences the poor girl 
explained the dreadful treatment she had received. Her friends 
had long known liow ci*uelly she had suffered, ever since her 
worthless family had been discharged by Mrs Ghaidton. It 
seemed that the most diabolical hatred, the hatred of the bad for 
the good, had possessed them, and a malignant envy, that, not 
content with wringing her earnings from her, sought to drag her 
down to their own miserable con&ion. Her present wretcjied- 
ness was the consequence of a quarrel begun in a fit of in temper- ■ 
ance between her father and stepmother: when they had 
exhausted all invectives against each other, they turned on her, 
taunted her with bringing home so little, and finally proceeded 
to search her pockets", refusing to believe her true and solemn 
assertion that sne had no money. Poor Margaret had a reason 
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— innocent and harmless, yet to her dear and sacred— why her 
pockets should not be searched ; and the injuries she received were 
the result of her opposition. 

‘‘ Stay here, Margaret — jmu shall stay as long as you like,” 
was the exclamation of Moms and his wife mmost simulta- 
neously ; while Lucy olFered most heartily the half of her bed, 
and proceeded to bathe the poor girl’s wounds, and bandage her 
liancis. I 

1 1 was while thus employed, and while all the little party were 
striving to cheer and comfort tSe still weeping Margaret, that 
Allan fiouglas entered the house. The door, which opened from 
the street to the room in which they were assembled, had nor. 
been fastened since Margaret’s admission, and it would seem that 
^ Allan’s knock was not heard by any of them ; accordingly, he 
"liad lifted the latch, and so admitted himself. Margaret’s face 
was from the door; it was impossible she could see who entei^ed- 
and yet, before he spoke, recognising his step, it may be, the word 
“ Aliaii ! ” broke faintly from her lips j and Lucy long afterwards 
remembered that her hand trembled. He was soon made ac- 
quainted with all that had happened, and warmly he sympathised 
■svitlr poor Margaret’s wrongs. 

If your friends here will ideally give you a home, by all means 
ficcept it,” he exclaimed ; " and it I can assist you in the way of 
securing your wages, or protecting you from annoyance while at 
tlie factory, rely ou me to do so with the greatest pleasure.” 

Margaret looked up with an expression of beaming gratitude, 
that for the moment made her homely, sickly features almost 
handsome, ‘‘Thank you, thank you, Mr Douglas,” she re- 
plied ; “ you have always been so very kind to me : but I do 
wish father to have some of ray wages. Only settle what I shall 
cost my good, kind, friends, if I live with them hei’^ and let him 
have all the rest. It cannot be much, I know, for I only get 
seven shillings a-week now.” 

“ Only seven ? why, Lucy has nine still, bad as times are,” 
exclaimed Morris. 

“All, Lucy is more clever than I am;” and this was true, 
thdiigh said witliout a particle of envy. Lucy, indeed, had made 
great progress in many respects during the twelvemonth she had 
spent in Manchester. A year ago, no one would have noticed 
her as anything but a good-tempered, rosy-cheeked country girl ; 
she had now sprung up into a tall, well-proportioned young* 
woman, possessing more grace of manner and aeportment than 
cjmmpnly belongs to her class. Aiid yet the secret of this supe- 
riority was a very simple one— consisted in the total absence of 
all ariectation. The trials she had encountered during her father’s 
lingering illness, had taught her to appreciate the comparative 
ease she had more recently enjoyed : she was therefore contented 
with her lot ; and, from the circumstance of never striving to 
appear of moi’e consequence than she was, she actually acquired 
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SO easy and pleasing a manner, that she appeared superior to her 
station. The winter, too, had not been idly spent. Margaret 
Brownes companionship had first tended to elevate her mind, 
which judicious reading had improved, till ii(>w perhaps she was 
as much in advance of poor Margaret as Margaret haa formerly 
been of her. 

For years Allan Douglas had been a kind friend of the pale 
deformed factory girl, obtaining for her any little indulgence 
that he found it possible to grant ; lending her books, and, what 
perhaps the desolate child hadValued more than all, addressing 
her always in a tone of most considerate kindness. Is there much 
wonder that her lonely heart — lonely, indeed, until she knew 
Lucy — looked up to him with a veneration and respect amount- 
ing to adoration, and clung to him with a fondness and devotion, 
of the real nature of which she was as yet unconscious ? She was 
aware that Allan Douglas had called and spent an hour or two 
at William Morris’s on two or three evenings lately, and she had 
felt a vague sort of disappointment that it had chanced on these 
occasions that she was absent. She little guessed the knowledge 
of her own heart that she would acquire from this the first such 
meeting- 

As it was nine o’clock when Allan came in, his visit was not a 
very long one. He had brought some books he had promised 
Lucy, and this led to a conversation on those she had been lately 
reading. They were new ones, which as yet Margaret had not 
seen, and she did not attempt to join in the discourse ; but she 
listened eagerly to every word that dropped from his lips. 

I am sure you will be delighted to hear,” said Allan, that 
Mrs Charlton is thinking of establishing a library for the use of 
all the workpeople. She says that, in the late troubles, they have 
conducted themselves so admirably, that she wishes to do this ns 
a mark of her approbation. Indeed she has given orders that 
henceforth all the fines shall be put away to be devoted to this 
purpose.” 

“ How kind, how good she is I” said David, who revelled in the 
veiy idea. 

Abniptly at last — for he had made two or three attempts’ to 
take leave, and had sank back again in his chair — Allan rose to 
depart. Even now he paused before the row of flowers in* their 
bi'ight-red pots placed just within the window. These were- 
liUCy’s especial pride ancf care. How beautifully the geranium 
you gave me has gi-own ! she exclaimed, drawing his attention 
to'tt; ■ ^ ^ 

“ I ilfink you should give me a flower from it,” he said almost 
in a wikisper ; but Margaret heard thb words as distinctly as she 
for whoHa thiy were intended. She was not conscious that she 
play^ the spy; and yet she did not fail to notice that Lucy 
blushed as cut the fullest and most beautiful flower from its 
stem. 
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Now, Allaii^s one hand held his hat, and, not attempting^ to 
support it in the other arm, as he could have done, had he chosen 
— tor he was anything* but awkward, maimed though he was — 
he said, “ Make your present doubty welcome, Lucy ; lend a 
hand to a poor helpless fellow : put tne flower in my button-liole 
for me.^' Without an atom oi coquetry, or the hesitation which, 
undiir the circumstances, would have been ridiculous, and j'et 
■with trembling fingers, Lucy obeyed. And timidly, and but for 
a moment, she raised her eyes to Allan's face: his were bent 
upon her with a look of aflection and admiration she could not 
mistake. The blush on her cheek deepened, though, in a rush of 
new and delightful sensations, the words of adieu clove to her 
tongue. 

Another had interpreted that glance yet more certainly and 
‘distinctly . To her heart too the blood had rushed, bearing 
thither a new sensation — the terrible one of jealousy I And yet 
the beautiful soul which dwelt in that frail deformed body was 
too pure, too humble, too unselfish, to harbour such a malignant 

f uest. In a brief inteiwal, less than a minute, all the realities of 
or life passed in rapid review before her, and she summoned the 
energies of her mind to dispel the.dream which had been, uncon- 
sciously to herself, “a thing of beauty” to her life. 

When Lucy returned to her side, after closing the door by 
which Allan Douglas had departed, Margaret was leaning back 
in her chair. A deathly paleness overspread her countenance, 
and from her closed eyes a bead-like tear was rolling down each 
cheek — those single silent tears which are wrung from an agony 
even more intense than the grief which lies too deep for weeping. 
But Lucy had not that bitter knowledge which might have taught 
her to read such signs of suffering. There was neither sigh 
nor sob, and she attributed all to her friend's bodily sufferings. 
“ Come, dear Mai’garet,” she said, taking her by the hand, “let 
us to bed.” And so, after a kindly “good night” to thereat, 
Lucy showed her the way, and assisted ner up the narrow stairs 
which led to the little chamber which henceforth they would 
share. Side by side they lay down but Lucy slept not very 
soon, and Margaret not at all. 

Early as it was necessary for the factory girls to rise, there 
was long daylight before Lucy Butler awoke. But her com- 
panion was stirring — ^noiselessly, however — ^before four o'clock. 
Perhaps she was weary of the bed on which she could gain no 
repose ; perhaps a restlessness of , mind possessed her, and prompted 
her to rise. She was only partially dressed, when, drawing her 
shawl around her — for the morning was chiUy — Margaret seated 
herself on the foot of the bed, and gazed intently on her sleeping 
friend. What a contrast did they afford to each other! The 
one, sleeping a calm, sweet sleep, radiant in health, and in all the 
freshness of youthrul beauty; the other, haggard, deformed, 
wo-wearied, and bearing on her pale face the expression of some 
/ w 
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indescribable agony. Again the large tears rolled silently down 
her cheeks ; but still she gazed on. Presently she turned to a 
small looking-glass which hung against the wall, and a smile of 
bitterness passed across her features. “ And yet,” she Inurraured, 
I love him as well as she can do.” Once more she seated her- 
self, and gazed on Lucy ; and then she drew forth and pressed to 
her lips that relic which, after all, had not been disturbed in her 
rifled pocket. Preserved in a little ease was a torn and soiled 
morsel of ]);xper, on which, by his own hand, the words “ Allan 
Douglas” were written. The truth was, that the fly-leaf of one 
uf the books he had lent her was loose ; the temptation to possess 
herself of this memento had been too strong for resistance, and 
Allan never had observed the pardonable theft. 

JFenceforth the two girls dwelt together, and shared the same 
couch. Lucy never suspected the deep secret which had been 
the inner life of the other, although, in a few brief weeks, it was 
her own lot to give a low-whispered confidence to that dear friend 
on a subject that seemed too great for her young simple heart 
to retain. But, through all, the only observable difference in 
Margaret’s behaviour was, that she grew, if jicssible, more de- 
voted and affectionate to Lucy., 

Absorbed in our own egotism, our hopes and fears, our aftec- 
tioni^ and pursuits, the best of us are fearfully callous to the 
emotions of our fellows. Not all who liiuTy over some large 
establishment, where hundreds of men and women toil, pause to 
think each heart has its own mighty world of feelings, its 
struggles, passions, and temptations— that each has a separate 
soul, im individual existence, the one priceless, peerless talent ” 
of A LIFE to improve ! 


' V, 

SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS. 

It was^^to society of a very different kind from that of his 
relations that James Butler resorted. It is true be had ob- 
tained employment, though at (f lower scale of remuneration 
than that which he had rejected when Mrs Charlton found it 
necessary to reduce the wo^es throughout her establishment. 
But theiL it was such a tine tmng to have thrown up his situa- 
tion — it had shown so much spirit f — at least so his companions 
told him. 

On the evening when jVIaigilret Brown sought refuge from 
violence under her friend’s i*oof, a ])arty was asserablei, which 
included hei* sister and brother-in-law, as well as James Butler. 
The scene was a good-sized, though 1^- roofed and din^y- 
lookin^ room, belouffing to a public-house, and which was hired 
by a body of youtnful operatives for the purpose of holding 
certain weekly meetings. It did not seem by any means a 
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temperance ’’ party, for even the women had glasses of spirits 
and water before them, that there were many women pre- 
sent, and the few who had assembled, seemed, from their flauiity 
dress and bold deportment, anything but respectable. Sometimes 
there was a confused noise from their all speaking together ; but 
tolerable attention was obseiwed when there was either a speech 
or a song to he listened to. 

If we could but get the old people to show a little spirit, the 
thing would be done,” exclaimed James Butler, addressing a 
youth who appeared an attentive and interested spectator of what 
w<is going on, although he had spoken but little; “but they 
•are so stupid and so lightened, it s hard to do anything with 
them.” 

“ As for that matter,” interrupted Charlotte Jones, “some of 
the young ones are frightened and stupid too. There^s my sister 
Margaret and those Butlers would bear anything. I don’t 
believe they’d join in a strike, no, not if they were brought down 
to a shilling a-week. Why, they have not even the spirit to set 
up for themselves, and live independent. Now 7 left home and 
took a lodging when I was fifteen ; 1 was not going to be kept 
in leading-strings, not I — though, to be sure, f married a year 
afterwards.” 

As the pa^’ty chiefly consisted of boys and girls who had thrown 
off all friendly or parental control, and had “set up for them- 
selves,” the sentiments Margaret’s sister expressed were received 
with entire approbation. Perhaps there is no branch of the 
factory system so much really to be regretted as that which, ren- 
dering mere children independent, tempts them to fling off' all 
autliority at an age wdien they are generally unfit, even in 
favoura))le circumstances, to guide themselves, and are often 
peculiarly exposed to temptation ; for it is a melancholy truth, 
that the beacon-light of another’s experience seldom serves us. 
Great, however, as this evil is, it is one which must not be 
touched eveih by legislation, which w-^ould produce only evils of 
another kijid ; and give a terrible power to vicious paiHjnts. On 
the pther hand, to the honour of humanity, it is found in these 
districts that the children brought up with kindness and affection, 
and to whom the word “home” has been a sound expressive of 
peace and rest, are seldom indeed inclined to assert an indepen- 
.dence which presents no charms to them. Alas for those , who, 
like our poor Margaret, associated the word only with scenes of 
quarrelling and intemperance, of suffering and sorrow ! 

“ But are you sure that a strike would bring about* all you 
•wish ?’* said the youth who had hitherto been silent, addressing 
James Butler. 

“ Why, of course,” he replied with an air of positive conviction : 

“ they must come into pur terms if we all hold out.” 

“ You forget, I think, the thousands of operatives there are 
out of employment, who would be eager and glad to accept your 
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present wages, low as they are. Not to mention that the em- 
ployment of the greater number of you is pf so simple a nature, 
that new ‘hands’ might be taught their duties in a veiy few 
hours.” 

“ Oh, but we would not let them work.” 

“What I resoii; to violence to your fellow-sufferers?” ex- 
claimed the stranger ; “ certainly eveiyone has a right to refuse 
work for himself, if the terms on which he might take it do not 
suit him ; but he can have no right to control others.” 

“ Oh, I see who you are,” observed another of the company. 
“ You are leagued with the mill-owners ; you are one of our op- 
pressors.” * 

“ I am certainly connected with the mill-owners ; and I assure 
you that they at least do not wish to be your enemies. I do not 
say that the working-classes may not have causes of complaint'; 
hut I am convinced that the employers a body are not to 
blame. They are men very much in the hands of circumstances, 
as you^^«re, and have little power to help themselves. For my 
own part, I feel deeply that there should be any necessity for re- 
ducing waffes j but ” 

“ Don’t let us listen to his harangue,” cried one of the party, 
interrupting him, “ If he had heard what our public speakers 
had said on the question, he would not have uttered such 
stuff.” 

“ I have heard them,” continued the stranger, rising to depart, 
“ and regret that well-meaning and high-minded men should take 
so shallow a view of this great question. It is not by any violent 
convulsion that the working-classes can be benefited. If they 
would but endeavour to elevate themselves, a thousand events 
might arise to helu them in their progress.” 

“ Fine talking,” ^claimed one, “ while we are all starving.” 

“ Nay,” resuiiiftd the young stranger, “you cannot be starving- 
while you have to spare for the liquor now before you. But the 
time may come, when I tremble to think how many must starve 
if these desperate measures are taken.” 

“ Oh, we have thousands of pounds in a bank — every man has 
put in his share for months past.** 

“And for this you coula »ave!” exclaimed the stranger, 

“ though never to form a fund against sickness or old age — for 
the widow or the orphan I But if you have these thousands of 
pounds,” he continued, “ there are tens of thousands of you to 
feed. ^Vhen all is exhausted, what then ?” 

“ Oh, by that time we shall have brought the masters to their 
senses.” 

“You may have brought them to ruin,” said the stranger, 

“ as well as yourselves. Ah, when will you learn that yourpro- 
sjibrit^ depends on theirs infinitely more than they depend on 

! — ^yes, it is young Charlton himself I” exclaimed Jones ; 
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and as tlie word went round the room, two or three sturd}' arms 
were pushed forward to prevent his exit. 

“ Yes, I am Francis Charlton,” he replied with perfect coolness 
and self-possession ; what of it 

A hiss arose from one quarter, and from another cries of Lock 
him up ; he shan't betray us I” 

How can I betray you ?” he cried, and they were silent, to 
listen to his words. “ 1 have heard nothing to-night which I, 
as well as all employers, did not know before. I entered here 
because a slanderer told me that some of our pecmle were among 
you. I did not believe him ; hut I rejoice that I came, to prove 
1 was right. Let me. pass.” 

The English are not naturally rude, and admire courage even 
in a supposed enemy. The party assembled, though in a bad 
humour, did not dislike young Chaid ton's lirinn'css, and quietly 
allowed him to depart. 

It was a great satisfaction to Mrs Charlton to find, from her 
son's 3‘eport, that their own workpeople were not among the 
disaffected ; and yet she was well aware that in any convulsion 
or stoppage of work, partial though it might be, all would more 
or less suffer. Probably, however, the other influential em- 
ployers of the neighbourhood felt, like herself, that it was not 
in their power to prevent the coming evil ; and if they hoped 
at all that it would be averted, they looked rather to the chances 
of some reaction among the operatives themselves, than to any 
other quarter. June and July passed away in a sort of sullen 
quiet. It had been the finest summer known for many years, 
and the prospect of a good harvest was cheering the hearts of 
thousands. 


VI. 


THE STIllKE, 

It was in the second week in August that the outbreak, disas- 
trous in its consequences, and now becom^ a matter of history, 
tobk place. From eight to ten thousand people belonging to the 
cotton factories voluntarily threw up their employment, resolving 
to meet all dangers and hardships rather than yield to anything 
less than what they called ‘‘ a fair day's wage for a fair day's 
work.” At first they were peaceable, contenting themselves with 
parading the streets, and showing off their imposing numbers. 
Most probably nearly all of them intended to refrain from any 
'act oi“ violence { but they were unprepar^ for the excitement 
and frenzied state of feeling which wbuld arise out of tbt 
present movement. By degrees the idle and discontented of 
all denominations — sawyers, joiners, and even shoemakei's — 
threw up their work to join wie japinners and weavers. They 
visited several establishments where the people had commenced 

/ 23 
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work for the day, and persuaded the disaffected, or frightened 
the timid, into joining their ranks. Then rose the shouts of 
triumph and congratulation on the air, and soon tlie public- 
houses were filled with the noisy crew, who as yet had money 
to snend, 

liie authority of the civil magistrates was treated with ron- 
lempt, and the police were maltreated and abused whcrevei- they 
showed themselves. Some natural reluctance had been felt to 
call in the militaiy until the last 6xti*emity ; for of all the sad 
uses to which the soldier is put, that of opposing his own 
cduntiymen always seems the most dreadful. But no^v the 
safety of all peaceable citizens depended upon active measures, 
and a large reinforcement was already on the road from the 
meti^opolis. 

“ We will pull up the rails, shouted some ; “ they shan^t comf*.’* 
An insane threat, which, had it been carried into execution, could 
but have slightly delayed, not prevented their arrival. 

“ Let them come,’^ cried another ; “ they are brothers — they 
will join us.” An equally insane thought ; for of all creatures 
who have ever been drilled by a system into obedience, the sol- 
dier yields up most completely all freedom of action. Moreover, 
from circumstances, he belongs so entirely to a separate class, 
and lives in a world so distinct from his fellows, that, generally 
sneaking, his sympathies are by no means enlarged. With him 
there is no road to promotion butlstrict attention to his duties, 
and an unquestiofning obedience in the fulfilment of them. The 
very same piece of misguided selfish human nature which in the 
one case stood out for its rights” in a manner contrary to wise 
authority, might, under the different training, have proved a 
soldier like the one who unhesitatingly opposed him. Thus far 
were they certainly brothers — but parted like streams that never 
more should meet. 

It was the third day of the disturbances that the mob ap- 
proached Mrs Charlton’s factory. She had almost hoped tliat 
her peaceable workpeople would have remained undisturbed; 
nevertheless, due predHutions had been taken, and the place barri- 
caded to the best of their ability. The number of' the riotfers 
had now more than tripled ; and so fiisufficient had the funds of 
which they boasted , proved, that aiready t-hey might be seen 
entering the bakers’ ^h^ps, begging for bread in terms which • 
savoured very much of threats. Shops were closed, and busi- 
ness stopped; and eveiy quietly-disposed individual, who was 
not called abroad by some urgent business, remained in-doors. 
And yet a large proportion of this alarming* mob was formed* 
of mere youths I A vast number* of women, too, were among 
them. 

Their first proceeding was to demand admittance into the 
courtyartf, which being refused them, they called loudly on 
their fellow-operatives to leave work and come over to them, 

S4 V 
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tlii’eatening, if tJiey did not do so, to break in and destroy tlie- 
niacliinery. Mi*s Charlton had wished to be among those who 
had served lier so faithfully oil: this trying occasion ; but a.rumour 
had reached her that the mob intended Setting fire to her private 
residence, and, though the bolder line of conduct, she had been 
persuaded to remain there, her friends believing that, in any 
errfergency, her presence of mind would hit on some plan to awe 
tlie j)opulace. The rumour, however, was most likely unfounded ; 
for though her house was scarcely capable of any defence, sho 
remained^ unmolested in it. Meanwhile her eldest son continued 
at the factory ; and he it was who, acc6mpanied by Allan Douglas 
and William Morris, climbed on to the outer wall, and attempted 
to hold a parley with the rioters. They would not listen to one 
wlio was not of “ their order;” and, to escape the dangerous mis- 
siles which they began to fling at him, Frank Charlton was 
obliged to retreat. Alan then strove to make himself heard, hut 
failed equally to command attention. They were half inclined 
to listen to Morris, whom they considered more one of them- 
selves than Allan; but he was unskilled in all those arts by 
which a ]n*actised orator knows how to appeal to the passions of 
those he is addressing ; and his honest blunt sincerity showed 
him so soon and so evidently to he on the side of good order, 
that a tempest of hisses arose, and he gave up the attempt in 
despair. ^ 

Scarcely had the three retreated within the walls of the factory, 
v/heii a loud booming noise proclaimed that they were attempting 
to force the gate. In a few moments it gave way, and then the 
mob poured, like a living torrent, into the courtyard. It is true 
the windows and doors were all secured ; but the party who were 
besieged well knew that such defences would offer but feeble re- 
sistance against overpowering numbers. Yet though, in case of 
some terrible extremity, no mean supply of firearms had been 
provided, young Charlton and his two counsellors— for so Allan 
and Morris might be called — determined that they should not be 
used. Better suffer than inflict,” said they; ‘Met us not have 
the blood of these misguided creatures on our heads t” One 
wo’uld have thought such behaviour would have calmed their 
wratli ; but an infuriate mob is ungovernable, for the elements, 
the units, of it oi’e perpetually lashing each other into fevei^ and 
frenzy. 

To be brief, the rioters succeeded in forcing an entrance, in 
breaking a large amount of machinery, and in putting out ^he 
engine fire ; wnich last piece of -mischief involved a greater loss 
than the uninitiated can easily believe — so serioi^s a thing is 
the stoppage of work for a single hour in a vast establisliment of 
this kind. Young Charlton and those about him who wei»e 
capable of cornpr^ending the frightful destrtiction that was 
going on, must surely have felt a shuddering sickness of heart at 
the contemplation of such a scene; for however deeply it may 
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injure, the destruction of property cannot benefit any one in the 
long-ruR. . It is true it may sometimes direct money into some 
especial chann^ for the purpose of restoring that which is 
ffone ; but the ignorant, mischievous, and thoup^htless, seem to 
forget that, to do this, money must be diverted fVom some other 
object. 

Happily, however, the cruel work of the incensed mob was 
stayed in its course by the opportune arrival of the military; 
ana those lately so vabant, when opposed only by the peaceable, 
seemed literally to dissolve away at the apprcJach of the troops, 
and all notion that they were brothers,” who would join them, 
fled in a moment. Evening, however, was drawing on, and its 
deepening gloom assisted many to escape unharmed ; while about 
flfty, who had been the most daring, and had made themselves 
the most conspicuous for deeds of mischief, were huddled into a 
neighbouring bam, and locked up, there to await the decision of 
the magistrates. 

In the course of an hour, the scene, so lately one of discord, 
ruin, and fierce contention, was once moi*e quiet. And now it 
was that Mrs Charlton, apprised of all that had happened, drove 
up to the spot. She cast a hurried glance around, at contem- 
plating a loss of property peculiarly distressing at a period of 
commercial depression ; and perhaps in that one moment she saw, 
through a long vista^ future stru^les for herself, and blighted 
prospects for ner children. But she calmed her agitation, like 
a high-minded, brave-hearted woman that she was ; spoke kindly, 
encouragingly, and cheerfully to those about her; and finally 
asked for a lantern, and insisted on visiting the bam. Since 
nothing could dissuade her from going, her son intreated that he 
might accompany her. 

“No, my dear Frank,” she answered; “you have run quite 
risk enough for one day. Besides,” she added, trying to find 
another reasbn for her refusal, “ it seems you are so very un- 
popular, that you would be no manner of protection.” 

“ If you please, ma'am, may I go with you to carry the lan- 
tern ?” said David Butler, wondering the next moment, not that 
he had had courage to make the ofler, but that he ventured 
to address Mrs Charlton. 

“ Ihat you shall, my good boy, ii you wish it,” she promptly 
replied, evidently pleased at the zeal he had evinced; and proud* 
indeed was he that the lady accepted his services. 

So attended, Mrs Charlton entered the barn, and taking the 
lantern from David's hand, she held it up to every face qf that 
crestfallen crew. There was no attehapt to molest her, though*^ 
no doubt there was much mabgnant feeling among them still 
unsubdued. The prevailing expression, however, was that of 
mortification and shame, and she was of much too generous a 
natui'e to^triumph over the fallen. She contented herself with 
-ejaculating — “ Thank Heaven, I don't know one of you. But 
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let me tell you this, that in another quarter of an hour the smoko 
will pour out of my chimney as usual; and my people have 
offered to work all nighty to help to repair the damage you have 
30 madly occasioned.” 

Faitliful to their promise, Mrs Charlton^s workpeople did pro- 
long their hours of labour ; and snatching only two or three 
hours of rest within the walls of the factory, continued tl^eir toil, 
without any other intermission, until the following evening. 
Nor did Mrs Charlton herself seek her bed. She was engaged 
all night in making estimates of what her loss really was, and 
taking measui*es to repair it ; in all df which the faithful Allan 
-Douglas was her assistant. 

“ WiU it be possible to get the looms repaired so as to execute 
the order against the 20th, when the Fireny sails ? At any rate 

we must not disappoint Messrs B , though now we shall lose 

by the undertaking : but then the connexion. Thirty mules, I 
think you said, completely broken?” 

Twenty such questions did Mrs Charlton eagerly address to 
her assistants ; and with mental or bodily activity on all sides 
beneath that roof, the hours rolled swiftly on. 

It' was six o’clock in the evening, the usual hour for closing, 
when the hundreds of artisans employed by Mrs Charlton pre- 
pared for leaving. Wearied with extra work, as well as by the 
excitement they had undergone, they stood. much in need of 
rest ; but rumours were afloat that the streets were by no means 
quiet ; and probably some of the most timorous would have been 
well content to remain longer together. Morris and David, 
with Lucy and Margaret, were preparing to depart, when Allan 
Douglas joined them. 

“ f shall be so anxious to hear that you reach home safely,” he 
exclaimed, “ that I think I had better go with you.” Accord- 
ingly he offered an arm to each of the girls, Morris suggesting 
that he and David should go just before, to make way through 
any crowd they might have to encounter. 

So completely had poor Margaret subdued any thought that 
was selfish in ner regard for Allan, that iealousy had departed 
from her. And it was a pleasure, although in the midst of dis- 
tress, to be by his side, and listen to his words, even though 
Lucy engrossed his chief attention. The rumour of continued 
•disturbance in the streets was too true;, and before our little 
party were half aware of their danger, thiy found themselves in 
the thick of an unruly mob. These were on their way to some 
new wprk of destruction, and the police were vigorously opposing 
*them. Meanwhile shrieks rent the air, and, above all, loud cries 
for the assistance of the military were heard from all the peace-' 
able individuals, who, with our party, seemed veiy likely to be 
victims on the occasion. In their tmor the two girls clung to 
Allan, and it was quite as much ^ he could do to support them. 
At this moment, to his great grief, Morris recognised, in one of 
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the most noisy and turbulent of the rioters, his nephew James^ 
Butler! Before, however, he could approach or remonstrate 
with him, a party of soldiers came galloping^ down the sti^eet, and 
then followed one of those dreadful scenes which are terrible even 
to remember or contemplate. 

Allan and his companions had been pushed n(;ar a door-step, 
which, if they could gain, he knew it might afford them some 
protection from the pressure of the crowd. In this they suc- 
ceeded; hut, being enabled now to look over the heads of the 
populace, he perceived they were but a few yards from a street 
Avbich led away from the scene of strife. He felt pretty sure 
that, by taking them one at a time, he should be able to lead the 
two girls to a place of safety. Mai*garet willingly consented to 
remain where she was, while he conducted LuOy through the 
crowd. He was not more than live minutes away, though 
long indeed must that time have appeared to the poor girl left 
alone in such a scene; for Morris, horror-stricken at behold- 
ing the position of James, had dragged David on towards his 
brother. 

At last poor Margaret saw Allan making his way towards her, 
and her gi^ateful and affectionate heart bounded at the thought 
that he was really coming back for lier. And she was not the 
only, ono'isd. coldly train^V so.^^arshly used by the world, that an 
act of common humanity lias seemed one of most lavish and un- 
looked-for generosity! *She had not wept from terror, l)ut tears 
of gratitude now sprang to her eyes. It was while passing from 
that doorway once more into the" crowd, that some new commo- 
tion arose ; sticks and staves were brandished all around them ; 
and Margaret saw the course of one descending blow. It must 
have been by some instinct of gratitude and deep unselfish regard 
that sh(3 threw herself before Allan, and received on her "own 
arm the stroke that otherwise must have fallen on liim. It is 
true a piercing shriek escaped her, and when she was drawn 
from the crowd, it was found that her arm was broken. An- 
other innocent victim was she to the crimes of others ; another 
proof was thus added to the myriads which exist, that the dis- 
turbers of the public peace do not alone risk their own lives and 
safety. i- 

Almost at the instant of this disaster James Butler fell from 
the’ sword-thrust of a dragoon, in whom William Morris re-‘ 
cognised, with mingled feelings of grief and joy, his long-lost 
son ! 

vir. 

CONCLtrsiOK. 

Six weeks had elapsed since the turn-out and “strike” of the 
Manchester operatives. They bad discovered that all that their 
violence had done, was to exhaust their resources, to make 
28 • 
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themselves paupers (several individuals are said to have died of 
actual starvation during tliis period), and to bring utter ruin and 
disgrace on tens of thousands. Even the injuries tliey had in 
several instances inflicted on their employers, recoiled on them- 
selves; since it was impossible wages could rise while manu- 
facturers were suffering. But now a starving people were w illiiig 
to take any employment that offered. 

Tlie scene is once more the humble home of William Morrib. 
It was a chilly autumnal evening, and a cheerful tire burned in 
the grate ; kindled, perhaps, chiefly for the comfort of tw'o inva- 
lids who were of the pai*ty. On one side sat James Butler, look- 
ing pale and thin, for he w^as by no means recovered from the 
effects of his wound ; and on the other, supported by pillows, and 
seated in a large easy chair, was poor Margaret Brown. She, 
too, though aliVays sickly, w^as even paler and thinner tlian 
before. She had suffered extremely from the fracture of lier 
arm, and had endured much mental distres s on a cjcount of the 
miserable and disgi*aceful situation of her 
her sister’s husband, hhd been convicted, wi1|||H|^^ 
setting fire to the premises of an emplojre]^^^a^h^4^^efl 
tenced to transportation for seven years.* He had 
guilty,” and declared to his friends that he was iniiocei3l^'Il-is 
true that few believed him ; for the bad character he had bo^rae# 
and w’hich, probably, had nelpcd to convict him, destroyed jjll 
faith in his word, even with ordinary acquaintances. Seven 
years ! w^hat a term of life ! what an age, looking forward to it, 
to be passed among the vicious and degraded, and in the meanest 
and most laborious toil I Yet faulty as lier conduct had been, 
most people felt more for .the young wife — left unprotected, and 
with two young children to support — than for the convict him- 
self. It may be that some good impulse in her nature was 
touched by the kindness of some who would Iiave shunned her 
before this heavy sorrow came upon her ; for it seemed as if she 
were awaking to a bitter consciousness of her past errors ; and 
amid all her anguish at the coming long, long separation, it was 
she who implored her husband so to conduct himself that no 
n6\v staih should sully liis name; promising, on her part, to 
work, hard, but honestly, to support their babes, and teaching liim 
still to look forward to calm, if not happy days. A great. Writer 
of the present day says truly, “ There is a future for all who have 
the virtue to repent, and the energy to atone.” Let us hope that 
the erring do sometimes find it so ! 

But there was a stranger of the party that evening who must 
not fle forgotten. This was Charles Morris, a sergeant in the 

dragoons. He had obtained a few days’ leave of absence 

from his regiment, and this was the la^t evening of his visit 
to his parents. His mother clasped one of his hands in both 
of hers, as if she were loath again to part with him; and so 
indeed she was. He, too, had Had eri'ors of early disob^ience 
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to own ; bnt all had been for^ven. The profession he had chosen 
was not that which they would have preferred for him ; but he 
had risen, and was respected in it ; and now that he promised 
frequently to write to them, and to give them a constant account 
of his movements, they tried at any ratte to 1/e content. All 
seemed truly sorry at his approaching departure, and among 
the rest James Butler, who, considering the manner of his intro- 
duction to his cousin, could scarcely have been expected to look 
with any degree of favour on his residence amongst them. 
James, however, was an altered man. He had got the ‘^terrible 
lesson” that Allan Douglas had said he so much requirad. 
Dragged hurriedly .home, wounded and bleeding, by his uncle, 
he for some time suffered pain, sickness, and that remorse- 
fulness of conscience, that humiliation of pride, which is so 
much more grievous to be home than bodily distress ; and now, 
while recovering, was like one awakening from a troubled 
dream. 

“ Well, James,” observed the soldier, “I must say I did not 
half expect to hear you chime in with these good folks. You 
know 1 gave you a pretty smart cut ; though, to be sure, it was 
all in the way of duty.” 

*‘Oh I know that very well, Charley. What you did was 
quite right. It is I who was the fool to be among the mob j and 
I think I should look upon the sabre-cut as a very fortunate 
thing. Had I not been struck down, and carried home, I should 
most likely have been tried and convicted like some others, and 
been on my way into slavery across the salt seas before this. 
Wliy, man, you nave saved me from Botany Bay, that you have ; 
and, what is more, you have laid me up here to think. 1 never 
thought before, that I remember of; and I can tell you I have 
altered my opinion of a good many things.” 

“ Never too late to learn,” cried the soldier. “ I am sure I have 
had occasion to say so many times.” 

Another thing which has taught me a great deal,” continued 
the youth, “ has been hearing you talk of the different countries 
you have visited. Now, badly as we have been off, we must be 
absolutely rich and comfortable when compared with the poor 
Irish.” 

“ I am glad if you have be«ti able to draw any wholesome 
lesson from mj description of the scenes of abject want and 
miseiy which I witnessed while I was quartered in Ireland.” 

‘‘I cannot say,” interrupted William Morris, “that I have 
ever felt one’s sufferings to be lessened by the knowledge that 
others suffered likewise ; but I do think such knowledge brings - 
dowm one’s spirit, and enables u» to bear our troubles with more 
fortitude than if we only were suffering.” 

“That is just what I feel, uncle,” said James. 

'‘Therfe’s another thing I have learned since I have been in 
the army, and that is, that no class is free from its troubles. 
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Poor working-people are much too apt to think that those 
above them have not a care in the world. There never was such 
u mistake. Perhaps, if they were to hear the detail of all that 
the higher classes, as they are oalled, encounter, they would not 
quite understand it; but if they’d seen as much of life as I 
have, they’d believe nevertheless.” 

‘‘If every one would do his duty, and act kindly to his neigh- 
bours, what a world it would be!” ejaculated Morris. 

Ah, that’s just what our colonel says ; and he’s a great poli- 
tician. You should hear him speechify as I have done at the 
mess.” 

What is he ?” 

“ Ah, that’s what they sometimes ask him ; I don’t believe 
that he belongs to any party. But he is all for educating the 
people, and getting; them to emigrate ; and though a soldier, and 
a good one too, all against fighting.” 

^‘This emigrating seems a common -sense plan,” exclaimed 
James, after musing for a few minutes ; “I believe when I get 
well, 1 shall either do that or go for a soldier.” 

Take my advice, then, and carry your strength and skill to 
a land winch invites you. We don’t say to the recruits, p§or 
fellows ; but there are harder rubs in a soldier’s life than you 
know of. The chances of a bullet or cold steel fand you’ve had 
one taste of this) are, to my mind, the least of them. However, 
I am drilled into my duties now, and don’t complain : in fact 
I’m tit for nothing else. But unless you have changea from a 
i*ebel to the 'most docile and obedient of mortals, don’t try the 
army, that’s all.” 

At this moment Allan Douglas lifted the latch, and entei’ed 
the little parlour. He had become well acquainted with the 
sergeant, and shook hands with all the party. He paused to 
inquire affectionately ^after Margaret, and placed a little packet 
in her hands. It was the amount of her week’s wages, which 
Mrs Cljarlton had gerierously ordered to be paid all through 
her illness. “Will you take some of it to poor Charlotte to- 
morrow?” she whispered, as usual, more mindful of others than 
hei'sclf. Allan nodded assent, and prised her hand ; but it was 
by the side of Lucy that he took a seaf\^ In fact David had 
mancouvred, for half an hour, most dexterously to occupy that 
‘chair ; purposely, it would seem, to give it up to him. v 

James and his cousin continued their discourse, in which 
Morris and his wife sometimes joined. David was relating 
something ludicrous that had happenedi^merely as an attempt 
to ma(e Margaret smile ; but the ihostTlShportant conversation 
of all was carried on in nearly a whisper. “ I know Mrs Charl- 
ton told you that you might have chosen higher than one of 
the factory gilds,” murilQjUred Lucy her eyes cast down upon her 
knitting. 

“ Nonsense I ” 
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I know slie did. Tell me the truth, Alhin, pray.” 

“ I reminded her, dear Lucy, that your birth was no humbler 
than my owm, and that it was only her kindness which had 
raised me somethin" above my former condition; and that, 
moreover, maimed as I am, I feel grateful ,to you for accepting 
me.” 

But your mind, Allan, that is so much above mine ; there It 
is that lies your real superiority.” 

And is not youra opening, dear girl, hke a flower to the sun- 
shine ? And w'ere you not a dutiful daughter? And are you not 
the most faithful and affectionate of friends ?” 

“No one can help loving poor Margaret,” interrupted Lucy ; 
“and did she not sAve you? Allan, poor or rich, w'e must never 
forget her.” 

“ I fear, Lucy, we shall not have long to tend her. Look at 
those bright eyes starting from the hollow cheeks; she seems 
already scarcely to belong to the eai*th. But,” he continued iii 
a more cheerful tone, “ I enumerated all your good qualities to 
Mrs Charlton, at least all I could remember, not forgetting 
what a clever housewife your good aunt has made you ; and I 
bdieve now she thinks I could not do better. By the way, did 
I tell you what a favourite David is ? They call him, ever since 
the aflair of the bai'n, ^ Mrs Charlton^s page.^ I really should 
not much wonder if she were to send him to school, or do some- 
thing to push him forward in the world.” 

And now for the conclusion of ray tale. His young rela- 
tions, happy and prosperous, arc a comfort to honest "Morris 
and his \yife, and yewa,rd them, by their affection and attention, 
for the kindness they received in the days of adversity. Mar- 
garet Brown lingered but a few months, and' died resigned to 
quit a life which had been so full of suflering. In life, the good, 
tne gentle, and the true, often suffer for the faults of others. 
Surely there are many 'who rush headlong into a career of vio- 
lence and error, believing that they peril only their own lives 
or peace, who would pause if they remembered how often tlw* 
punishment falls, as by a rebound, on some unfortunate but 
guiltless one ! 

With renewed briskness bf ♦rnde, and a consequent rise of 
wages, there has happily been less suft’ering in the manufac- 
turing districts latterly. The question of the interests of the 
working-classes is one which agitates the minds of the wisest 
and most humane senators of the land — men whose whole 
lives have been devoted 'to thoughtful studies and important 
investigations. Will not the poor have faith while such 
helpers are working for them ? IIow important is it that they 
should understand and believe every step they take of vio- 
lence or menace is a backward step, that hinders their real 
progress ! 




ANECDOTES OP SERPENTS. 

a NAKESi or seraents. form one of alos^ boao^l 
and interesting famil^ of the animal kijogdom. Pos-* 
sessing the most plifect symmetry of forth; and fitted 
by i^tnre for a peculiar and lowly mo^ of life, they 
[ nui^oses in Oheation which coula noi hare been per- 
ed so well by any other existing order. To assist in 
ing some erroneous imp^sions and unworthy prcju- 
mtertained by many against almost every species of 
this race, is the intention of the present tract, in wh{ch their 
structure, habits, and histoiy, w0t)e treated as fully as our Ihhits 
permit. We may commence with an account of their stracture 
and organisation.^ 

The characteristicd of a snake or serpent may be said to consist 
in a very elongated body, destitute of limbs, feet, or other appeh** 
dages, and covered with a defensive armour of scales. 19ie hstml 
^distinctions of head, neck, back, and tail, being all but oblite- 
rated, the whole, form ji^resents a whip or rope-uke apjMantnce, 
gi'adually taperihff towards the hinder extremity. Ims body 
advances along the ground by sueoessive unduljiitiohs of its 
own parts— the b|hles of the abdomen, on whidb./it moves, 
being laiw and more ho^, so as to resitt the tear and 
wear to ii^ch they are subjected. Of the animals $0 oharae- 
terised, some are adapted to live on land, others hi water'/ 
some spend most of their time on trees, others in creyices ana 
burrows. As a fainily, snakes are generally subdivided into the 
venomous and non-venomous — ^the former constituting scarcely 
a fourth part of the whole ; so that the dread with* which the 
. No. 80. I 
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whole order is viewed, is, so far as three-fourths of the luiraber 
are concerned, entirely without foundation. 

The structure of serpents, like eveiy other portion of Nature^s 
handiworks, is finely adapted to their respect, ive inodes of 'exist- 
ence. They are ti*ue vertebrated or back-bon.ed animals j but the 
usual distinction of vertebra of the neck, back, and loins, does 
not hold in their case* all the bones being* similar, and only dimi- 
nishing* in size towards the tail. The total w'ant of feet implies 
the absence of a breast-bone and pelvic; so that a snake, from 
head to tail, is a mere succession of rib and backbone. The ver- 
tebr?p arc extremdy small and numerous — those of the ti'unk 
Bomotimea amounting* to three hundred, and those of the tail to 
more than half tha^ number. They play freely on eaeh other 
by means of well-defined jointings ; hence that litheness and 
agility of body peetiliar to the order. Each backbone has its 
own pair of ribeF; a 3 td the large scales of the belly, by which 
locomotion is performed, always correspond to the ribs, which 
are their levers. The ribs, acted on by the muscles, put in motion 
the abdominal plates, and these maintain the impirlses which are 
successively communicated to them. The speed of these animals 
depends in a great degree on the nature of the body over which 
they move : they proceed with difficulty over a polished surface, 
but escape with celerity on sandy ground, or on a surface covered 
with dry vegetation. Their speed, however, has been exaggerated, 
as it is never so rapid that a man ciinnot easily escape from 
them. The other movements which this peculiar structure of 
body enables these reptiles''^ to perform, are also perfect in their 
kind. They can roll in a spiral form, with the head slightly 
elevated in the centre : they can erect themselves almost per- 
pendicularly, resting on the tail ; can arch themselves in the form 
of an S ; suspend themselves from a tree; or stretch in easy undu- 
lations along the ground. In water-serpents, the tail, which ia 
slightly flattened in a vertical direction, acts as an oar in propel- 
ling the body; in tree-serpents, the same organ is capable of 
coiling itself around branches ; in burrowing snakes, it is sljort 
and conical, so as to secure and direct the movements of the 
trunk, and perhaps to dig into the earth ; while in most of the 
land S2)ecie8, it is so fornied a; to support the whole weight of the 

* In systems of zoology, reptiles are divided into four great orders, of 
which the tortoise, crocodile, lizard, and common adder, aro the respective 
representatives. Although all these arc comprehended under the title 
Ileptilia, or creepers, the three former orders are funiished with feet more 
or less developed — it being only the true serpents, or Ophidktf which are 
totally destitute of thcFo orgsr s of locomotion. The serpents aro usually 
suhdividod into the following families : — 1. Cclubericla^ consisting of the 
boMy pythons, colubers, and other non- venomous snakes not belonging, to 
tha Bubaequent families ; 2. Crotalidce, containing the rattlesnake, viper, 
and all the venomous genera ; 3. //ydropAtdo?, or water-snakes ; 4. Amphi»- 
bcenida, or double-walkers — ^tliat is, those which can move with either 
extremity foremost ; and, 5. Angimidcpy or slow-worms. 
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l>o(ly wlien the animal rears itself erect. Several .specj^>s throw* 
theiiL'?plves on tlieir prey with lar^ bounds, and seize it j^enerally 
with their mouth; others secui*e it by twisting* tlie tail around it; 
and the. boas also embrace and cruah it with the convolutions of 
their trunk. 

I'o obey these various movements, the external covering is 
divided into numerous c^partmenls or scales, which form so 
many jointings parallel to the parts they cover. The whole 
body is thus lithe and flexible, the naked s}^ce of skin between 
the scales being capable of extraordinary expansion and contrac- 
tion, as is well illustrated in the .act of feeding, when serpents 
are known .to swallow animals of much greater volume than 
their own natural size. This wonderful expansibility is also 
common to the head and jaws-r-the parts of which are merely 
banded together by elastic ligaments. The scales, which ai’e 
always symmetrically arranged, overlap each other like the tiles 
of a roof; those covering the head and belly being larger than 
those of the other parts. This ejiidermis or outer covering is 
c.ast otf or sloughed at fixed periods — the old tarnished integu- 
ment being replaced by one of greater brilliancy. W ith reference 
to the coloured markings of the respective races, it is extremely 
diversilietl. Some have the body striped longitudinally; others 
have it barred transversely; many ax^e irregularly speckled; 
while^as many are zig-zagged and marbled. In general, there 

an analogy between the colours of snakes and the 
ing objects in the phices which they inhabit^-^ cirfe^taiice 
wisely ordered by nature for their protection frt^rfti their nume- 
rous enemies. Among the climbing species, ixtfDjnj' are green, 
so as to resemble tlie leaves of the trees they innfeil ; some can 
sctu'cely be distinguished from naked branches; while others 
present mai’kin^s like tliat of an old trunk covered with mosses 
and lichens. Fresh-water snakes ai‘e usually of a sombre aiKl 
uniform colour — the green, and blue tints of the sea confounding 
them with the waves of that element. The vipers of thd desert 
ai*e of a dull sandy colour ; those of marshes of a dusky bi*own ; 
wliile others have their integuments covered with the most 
brilliant hues, in rivalry of the tropical flowers amid which they 
luxuriate. 

The appendages of serpents are few, but by no means uncom- 
mtm. In some species the tail terminates in a simple conical 
scale, more or less pointed or hooked ; in others it is furnished 
with a rattle^ often very large, although it is but a simple pro- 
duction of the epidermis. Some of the boas have a pair of hooks 
situated at the extremity of the abdomen, which seem to lud in 
progression ; and in other species, the snout or frontal scale m 
turned up in the form of a nook or spur. Jieyond these simple 
appendages, snakes are entirely naked ; the forked wings, taihi^ 
and barbs with which the ancients equipped them, being the 
nnmingled invention of fable or imposture. Serp^hts have lio 
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external ear, and the internal organ is one of the simplest con- 
struction; which accounts for the fact, that they have the sense 
of hearing in a lower degree than any other class of rentiles. 
The same may be said of their sense of smell, which is by no 
means delicate. The eye of the serpent presents nothing remark- 
able, unless that it is covered by wie exterior iritegunjpnt which 
envelops the whole body — the portion protecting the eye being: of 
course transparent, but sloughing like the rest of the skin. The 
beat-informed naturalists reject altogether the stories told respect- 
ing the fascination of this organ ; to which we shall return in 
another section. Again, the tongue has none of those barbed 
and spear-like appendages with wmich fable has armed it. It is 
certainly divided into two slender filaments at its point, and is 
capable of being protruded with more or less velocity, but beyond 
this it is a mere organ of touch, and does not assist either in 
taste or in swallowing. 

The teeth of serpents form perhaps the most peculiar of their 
characteristics. All of them swallow the animals on which they 
live entire ; hence their teeth are not foraied for chewing, but 
are organs destined to detain their prey, or to assist in swallow- 
ing. These organs are of two kinds— teeth^ which are 
common to all snakes, and fanjjs, which are peculiar to such as 
are poisonous. The solid teeth are generally of equal size, and 
ai*e grooved or channelled, this channel being connected with 
the glands which secrete the ordi- 
nary saliva. The fangs, on the other 
hand, are always larger, hollow, and 
pointed — the peidbration passing 
from the point to the poison glands 
situated at the base of those deadly 
w'eapons. So soon, the|<efore, as the 
fangs strike, the muscle which ele- 
vates them presses upon the venom 
gland, and forces the liquid through 
the perforation into the wound in- 
dict^. Situated at the front of the 
jaw, the fangs are much more liable to injury than the other 
teeth; hence nature has curiujsly provided for their protection. 
At rest, they are folded back in the gums, which form a sort of 
sheath, and are only elevated when the serpent is about to strike 
with them. Besides, being liable to be broken, there is placed 
behind them several germs of new fangs, sometimes amounting 
to six in number, and at all stages of develo]»ment, so that the 
animal can never be long ./ithout these fatal means of defence. 
Innocuous serpents are entirely destitute of fangs, and generally 
kill their pre^r by swallowing it at once, or by crushing it in 
thrir convolutions. Though deficient in^ poison glands, they 
have the salivary ones veiy largely developed ; so that in swal- 
lowing, a copious discharge of saliva takes place on the prey, 
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renders the process more easy. ^ As is well known, they 
often attempt to swallow animals of considerable size; and 
it is nothing* uncommon to find them for several days with 
part of their prey protruding* from their mouths. If attacked 
in this state, they have the power of disgorging* their food, 
and so in an instant can pu^ themselves in a state of defensive 
activity. 

Serpents are oviparous animals; the eggs of some being 
hatched internally, those of some almost immediately after they 
are (b^opped, and those of others requiring several weeks of in- 
cubation. They are of slow growth, and, like other reptiles, are 
said to be long-lived. Many travellers, and especially those of a 
remote age, speak of snakes of an enormous size, which they say 
tliey have encountered in their wanderings in bitertropical coun- 
tries; but well-informed naturalists discredit such statements, 
and affirm that the most gigantic rarely exceed thirty feet in 
length. In Europe, the largest known species attains, when 
full grown, a length of not more than six or eight feet. Mon- 
strosities do sometimes occur through disease or congenital 
malformations; but forms with nt ftjtb#*!* fur-^ 

nibhed with barbed wings and other appendages, as depicted ] 
by the ancients, jg g^t on ya basis* than po|)ular t 

HAllITS AND MODE OF LIFE. 

In their habits, serpents are partly diurnal and partly noc- 
turnal, though by far the greater number come abroad during 
tlie heat of the day. Lurking amid herbage, coiled up under 
a bush with the liead slightly elevated in the centre, op twined 
around the branch of a tree, they usually remain in a listless state 
till some animal makes its approach, and then they either r€^rCat, 
or dart upon it with astonishing celerity, according as it t|^y 
seem to afford a suitable banquet. When gorged 'with '^od, 
they are not easily disturbed, and when discovered by^ any of 
the larger animals, ai'e generally more inclined to conceal them- 
selves than act on the offensive. They are all carnivorous, the 
aquatic species living more or less on fishes, the tree serpents on 
birds, and the smaller suecics of land-snakes pursuing insects, 
slugs, frogs, mice, and other creatures of the lower orders. The 
larger species destro}'* fowls, rabbits, sheep, deer, &c. ; even buf- 
faloes and horses are said not unfrequently to fall the victims of 
the boa-constrictor. If small, the prey is generally caught and 
devoured at once; if large, it is enveloped in their folds till 
crushed and strangled, after which it is smeared with saliva, and 
gradually swallowed. As already mentioned, the peculiar con- 
struction .of the jaws allows of an extraordinary gape : the boa 
has been known to swallow animals three times its own natural 
girth, and has been found with the antlers of a stag protpudipg 
from its mouth, apparently unable to take in these appendages. 
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Tbfi t«eth bein«: unfitted for chewing", the feeding of serjjents is 
merely a process of deglutition ; hence the horrid spectacle which 
soma of the larger kinds present when discovered with the de- 
caying prey half prot]*udmg* from their jaws. 

Many, such us the sea species, live in society; but, genei’ally 
fipeakiim", laud serpents are fouiid independent and solitaiy. 
Humboldt, however, mentions a case where he saw a vast num- 
ber collected into a sort of defensive pyramid, as if actuated by 
« community of feeling against some gi;''T«itic enemy. ‘‘ In the 
aavaimalis of Izacubo, in Guiana, I saw the n^ost wonderful, the 
most terrible spectacle that can be seen; and although it is not 
niiiconimon to the inhabitants, no ti-aveller has ever mentioned 
it. We were ten men on hors<“Uack, two of whom took the lead, 
ia order to sound the passages, whilst I preferred to skirt llie 
green ibnssts. One of the blacks who fonned the vanguard 
returned at full gallop, and called to me, ‘ Hei'e, sir, come and 
aee serpents in a pile.’’ He pointed out to me something ele- 
vated in the middle of th^ savannah, which apfieared like a 
bundle of arms. One of my companions then said, ^ This is 
certainly one of these assemblages of serj>ents which heap them- 
selves on each other after a violent tem|>est. I have heai‘d of 
► the^ but have nevei’ seen aaw; let us proceed cautiousljr, and 
not go too ntin*.^ When wclvere within twenty paces of it, the 
terror of our horses prevented our nearer approach, to whicTi* 
however, none of us were inclined. Suddenly the pyramidal 
mass became agitated ; horrible hissings issued from it ; thousands 
of seriveute roUed spirally on. each other, slmt forth out of their 
circle their hideous heads, presenting their eaivenomed darts and 
tiery eyes to us. I own I was one of the fii-st to draw back ; but 
when I saw this formidable phalanx I'emain at its post, and ap- 
pear to be moi'e disposed to defend itself tliaa to attack us, I 
rode round it, in order to view its order of battk^, which faced 
the enemy ou every side. I then sought what could be tlie 
design of this numerous assemblage ; and I coiK-luded that tliis 
species of serpents dreaded some colossean enemy, which might 
be the gi’eat sei’pent or the ^lajunaii, and that th<?y le-unite tliem- 
selves after leaving seen this enemy, in older to attack or resist 
him in a mass.’^ greatlj doubt that detenoe was the object 
of tills congiegation ; and are ratlier inclined to ascribe it to 
those feelings of gallantry which at ceitaia seasons draw 
vast herds of animals, otherw^ise the most unsocial and 

sohtary. 

The land genera bybemate, tliat is, i^etreat to holes ur under 
masses of foliage dui'iug winter, and become totpkl. In this 
state the venomous kinc£ may be destioyed without any risk of 
d&Bger, as they an: totally inactive, aud their poison is both 
aennty and conn^atively liaimless. Though solitary during 
summer, some of the smaller sffecies seem to congi^gate oa the 
apjiroach of hybernation ; for they aie sometimes found in vast 
6 * 
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n«m])crs twined and tangled together in tlieir hiirrow?!. In some 
cabcs this dormancy commences about October, and continues 
till April, when they come forth in a lean and feeble condition. 
Like all sloAv-breathers, serpents can exist for a long time \Nith- 
out food: the boa-constrictor has been known to live for six 
nnnitlis without the least nourishment ; and the rattlesnake is 
said to have existed for a year and a half in a similar condition. 
Although almost all have a stupid, timid, and wild disposition, 
yet many, such as the boas and common snake, as will hei'eaftei* 
be shown, are capable of being domesticated, and of contract- 
ing very mild manners. The true venomous serpents, how- 
ever, never change their ferocious character, and, when captured, 
refuse to take food, and so become the victims of their own 
obstinacy. 

Ilcspecting their geographical distribution, seri)ents may be 
said to have an almost universal range, but are more numerous 
towainis the torrid zone, and become rare and diminutive in cold 
regions. Jungles, marshes, savannahs, and other desert places in 
the tropics, form their head-quarters ; hut the numerous enemies 
tljey have among the smaller quadrujieds and birds, keep their 
increase in ch<3ck. The wild hog, peccary, badger, liodgehog, 
weasel, civet, ichneumon, and other carnivora, devour them ^vitli 
avidity; the stork, the serpent-eater of the Capo, the kite, laugh- 
ing' falcon, and buzzard, are their implacable enemies; while 
man wages incessant war against them wheiHiver he and they 
come in coiiiabct. The desert Jind unreclaimed wild are the proi)er 
fields for their inerease: the progress of cultivation in any 
country is always equivalent to their extiipation. Thus, but a 
few species hihahit Europe, w'hile they swaim in India, the 
ptaiinsular ixjgion of Asia, in Africa, and in the wanner districts 
of both North and South America. In Britain, where they 
were at one time pretty prevalent, there are now only three 
species — the viper, snake, and blind-worm ; and even these are 
confined principally to waste moora, downs, and upland wilds. 
With regard to the common opinion, that reptiles of any kind 
are unable to exist in Ireland, we believe it is nothing mure than 
a mere vulgar tradition, founded on their comparative rarity. 
Mr Bell, in his History of British Reptiles, as well as all well- 
informed tourists, affirm the existence of the lizard, frog, and 
toad in that island, and consider the absence of serpents (if 
really absent) as a mere local accident. It is true that modem 
..Luturalists have not been enabled to discover either the viper or 
snake, and it is equally certain that the various attempts made to 
introdifce them have proved unsuccessful; but, adds Mr Bell, 
does not appear that the failure of these attempts is to be attri- 
buted to anything connected with the climate or other local cir- 
cuna&taiioes, but rather to the prdudioes of the inhabitants which 
led to their destruction, nor is there reason to believe that their 
absence from Ireland is other than purely accidentiri.” 
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VENOMOUS SPECIES. 

As already stated, some serpents are venonous and some in- 
offensive ; the former, luckily for other animals, forming* but a 
small fraction of th.e entire family. “ But though the poison be 
justly terrible to us,’^ says Goldsmith, in his often erroneous 
out agreeably-written Animated Nature, “ it has been given to 
very good purposes for the animaPs own proper support and de- 
fence. Without this, serpents, of all other animals, would be the 
most exposed and defenceless : without feet for escaping a pur- 
suit ; w’itliout teeth capable of inflicting a dangerous wound, or 
without strength for resistance; incapable, from their size, of 
finding security in very small retreats, like the earth-worm ; and 
disgusting fill from their deformity; nothing was left for tliein 
but a speedy extirpation. But furnished as they are with power- 
ful poison, every rank of animals approach them with di*ead, 
and never seize them but at an advantage. Nor is this all the 
benefit they derive from it. The malignity of a few serves for the 
protection of all. Though not above a tenth of their number are 
actually venomous, yet the similitude they all bear to each other 
excites a general terror of the whole tribe ; and the uncertainty 
of their enemies as to which possesses the poison, makes even the 
most harmless formidable. Thus Providence seems to have acted 
with double precaution; it has given some of them poison, foi* 
the general defence of a tribe naturally feeble ; but it has thirmed 
the numbers of those which are venomous, lest they should become 
too powerful for the rest of animated nature/^ Concurring in 
the truth of this sentiment, and again repeating the fact, that 
man has, in ordinary circumstances, very little to dread from tlie 
seroent family, we shall shortly notice some of the more remark- 
able genera under the two great divisions of venomous and in- 
offensive : — but, first, of tlie nature of this venom. 

When freshly dropped from the fangs, the poison is a trans- 
parent fluid of a yellowish-green tint, slightly glutinous; and 
when dried, becomes viscid and adhesive. Chemical tests show 
it neither to be acid nor alkali ; it has no peculiar smell ; and ap- 
plied to the tongue, it produces the same sensation as grease. 
It is deleterious wnen mingled with the blood ; hence its 
effects are more terribly and speedily developed «vrhen the quan- 
tity is great, and when it is directly infused into a vein or other 
blood-vessel. The off<*cts of the bite depend upon many concui*- 
i-ent circumstances. A part which can be fairly struck, 'is more 
dangerous than one struck in a slanting direction ; and the last 
bites 'are less hurtful, owing to the poison being expended. A 
large animal suffers less in comparison than a small one ; cold- 
blooded animals feel the effects less than wanu-blooded ; and in 
tropical climatt?, the poison is more vii*ulent and fatal than in 
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temperate regrions. Its fatal effect on the human frame js thus 
described by Dr Schiedel Man speedily perceives an ueiire 
pain in the limb wounded by the fan^s, which only make two 
minute punctures hardly visible, from whiidi a few drops of 
blood flow : the woundeci part afterwards swells, and inflamma- 
tion declares itself with more or less rapidity : the absorption of 
the poison is announced by freneral debility ; walking- becomes 
painful ; the respiration impeded and laborious ; the patient ex- 
periences a burning thirst j nausea and vomiting quickly succeed, 
often followed by ^reat distress and faintings, which, joined to 
the most violent pain, deprive the sufferer of his intellectual facul- 
ties. Livid spots surrounding the wound are the precursors of 
gangrene, which spreads to other pai-ts of the body, and causes 
<leath after a longer or shorter interval.” The antidotes against 
tlie bites of snakes are numerous, but most of them are utterly 
useless, being founded on the quackery of charmers and empirics. 
In good medical practice, the most effectual remedies have been 
found to be, immediate cleaning of the parts bitten, scarification, 
cupping, and cauterizing, internal administrations of chlorine 
and ammonia, and external frictions of olive oil. Ligatures 
above, and beneath the wound, to prevent the spread of the 
poison, should also be resorted to when the parts will admit of 
such appliances. 

The most familiar to English readers of the venomous kinds 
is the vi2}er or adder, being the only ])oisonous reptile indi- 
genoub to this country. It is found frequenting heaths, dry 
woods, and hanks, both in Scotland and England ; but has never 
been discovered in any part of Ireland. It is rife in conti- 
nental countries, and is everywhere justly feared on account of 
its venom — there being several species, varying chiefly in colour 
and size. The viper rarely exceeds two and a half feet in length ; 
is rather slender in make ; and though powerful enough to kill 
a large animal by its poison, is incapable of swallowing any 
prey beyond frogs, mice, and perhaps rats. It is rather tardy 
in its movements, and man, unless taken unawares, has little 
to fear from it, as he can readily make his c'seape. The female 
hring-s forth her young alive; in other words, the eggs, which' 
generally number from ten to eighteen, are hatched intei-nall}'. 
Vijjers are easily taken or destroyed : we ourselves have been 
instrumental in the capture of a dozen or two, with no other 
instrument than a common pitchfork, by which the head of the, 
reptile was pinioned to the ground, till it was secured beyond 
means of doing harm. With respect to its dangerous properties, 
Mr Bell i*emarks — “ In this country I have never seen a case 
■which teiminated in death, nor have I been able to trace to an 
authentic source any of the numerous reports of such a termina- 
tion. At the same time, the symptoms are frequently so threat- 
ening, that I cannot but conclude that in very hot wipather, and 
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constitution of the victim in a state of great irritjibility and 
diminished power, a bite from the common viper would very 
probably ]irove fatal. "J’he poisonous fluid is perteetly innocuous 
wlien swallowed. Dr Mead .and others have made this exp<*ri- 
merit, and never experienced the sliglitest dJ effects from it. It 
is, how^ever, clear that there would be daiig-er in swallowing it 
were any part of the mouth, the throat, or the oesophagus in a 
State of ulceration, or having an abraded surface.’^ 

For the successful application of sab d or olive oil to the part 
bitten by a viju'r, we are indebted to a Wiiliam Oliver, a viper- 
catcher at Hath, who discovered the remedy inure than a cen- 
tury ago. The public experiments on this subject are. thus 
recorded: — ‘H)n the first of June 17J5, in the presence of a 
number of persons, Oliver suflered himscdf to be bit by an old 
black vijier (brought by one of the company) upon the wrist 
and Joint of tlie thumli of the right hand, so that drops of 
blood came out of the wounds : he immediately felt a violent 
pain both at the top of his thumb and np his arm, even before 
the viper w’as loosened from his hand : soon after he felt a pain, 
resembling that of burning*, trickle ii]) liis arm ; in a few minutes 
Jiis eyes began to look red and fiery, and to w’ater much : in 
less than an hour he perceived the venom seize his heart' with 
a pricking pain, which w'as attended wuth fainfness, shortness of 
breath, and cold sweats ; in a few minutes after this his belly 
began to sw*ell, with great gripings and pains in his back, wliioh 
W'tux! attended wdtli vomitings and jmrgings: during the violence 
of th(>se symj)toms his sight was gone for sfwernl minutes, but 
he could hear all the 'while. He said that, in his former experl- 
nients, he had never deferred making nse of his remedy long’er 
than he perceived the effects of the venom reaching hi.s heart; 
but this time, being willing to satisfy the company thoroughly, 
and trusting to the speedy elFeets of liis remedy, 'W'hich was 
nothing more than olive oil, he forbore to apply anything till he 
found himself exceeding ill and quite giddy. About an hour 
and a (juarter after being bit, a chafing-dish of glowing char- 
coal w as brought in, and his .naked arm was held over it, as 
near as he could bear, 'wJiile his wife rubbed in the oil with 
her liaiul, turning his arm ontiniially round, as if she would 
Jiave roa^^ted it over the coals : he said the poison soon abated ; 
but the swelling did not diminish much. Most violent purgings 
and vomitings soon ensued; and his pulse became so low’', and 
so often interriipt(‘d. that it was thought proper to order him 
a repetition of cordial ]iotious: he suiil he was not sensible of 
any <>h*eat relief from the. ; but that a glass or twm of olive oil 
drank down seemed to give him ease. Continuing in this dan- 
gerous condition, he was put to bed, where his arm was again 
bq^hed, over a pan of charcoal, and rubbed with salad oil, heated 
in a ladle over the charcoal, by Dr Mortimer^s direction, xvho 
,was the physician that drew up the account. From this last 
10 
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operation he declared that he found immediiite ease, as though 
by some charm : he soon after fell into a profouud sleep, and, 
alter about nine hours’ sound rest, awaked about six tlie next 
morning, and found himself very well; but iii the afternoon, on 
drinking some rum and strong* beer, so as to be almost intoxi- 
cated, the swelling returned, with much pain and cold sweats, 
which abated soon, on bathing the arm as before, and wrapping 
it up in brown paper soaked in the oil.” That there may be much 
b(Mictit derived from the application of this oil, w (! do not pretend 
to judge; but one cannot help thinking that William Oliver was 
in this case not a little indebted to a powerful constitution, which 
was capable of withstanding the comparatively feeble poison of a 
British adder. 


Closely resembling tlie viper in appearance and character, hut 
growing to a length of live or six feet, is tin* rattlcbnake of Ame- 
rica. This reptile is one of the most dangerous of its iamily, 
Its bite, w^hen properly inllicted, being* sure to cause tlie death of 
tlie largest animal. It is totally unknown in the old w'orld, and 
is readily distinguished by its rattle, an instrument situated at 
the tail extremity, and consisting* of several liorny membranous 


not readily disturbed — features wdnch luckily tend to lessen the 
mischief which otherwise it would be capable of iriHictiiig. The 
( llects of the poison of course depend inncli upon the season of the 
3"ear, the age and strengtli of the reptile, and the part struck; 
lienee numerous cases are on record of nidividnnls recovering in 
a few weeks from the bite of a rattlesnake. It is also foun dby 
cx^peninent, that tlie eifect ot subsequent -wounds is greatly 
diminished, either by the diminution of the quantity of venom, 
or by some deterioration of its strength ; so that if a venomous 
seipent be made repeatedly to inflict wourifls, without allowing 
sufficiently long intervals for it to recover its powers, eacli suc- 
cessive bite becomes less and less dangerous. “ A gentleman of 
my acquaintance,” says the author of British Beptiles, had 
some years ago received a living rattlesnake from America. 
Intentfing to try the effects of its bite upon some rats, he intro- 
duced one of tliese animals into the cage with the serpent; it im- 
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mediately struck the rat, which died in two minutes. Another 
rat was then placed in the cag-e; it ran to the part furthest 
from the serpent, uttering cries of distress. The snake did 
not immediately attack it; but after half an hour, and on 
being irritated, it struck the rat, which did not exhibit any 
symptoms of being poisoned for several minuter, and died twenty 
minutes after the bite. A third and remarkably large rat 
was then introduced. It exhibited no signs of terror at its 
dangerous companion, which, on its part, appeared to take no 
notice of the rat. After watching for the rest of the evfming, 
my friend retired, leaving the serpent and the rat together. 
On rising* eai-ly the next morning to ascertain the fate of his 
two heterogeneous prisoners, he ‘found the snake dead, and tlie 
muscular part of its back eaten by the rat. I do not remember 
at what time of the year this circumstance took place, but I 
believe it was not during very hot weather.'^ 

C’ontrary to this opinion of the venom losing its efficacy, is 
the following anecdote, narrated by an American writer : — “ A 
farmer was one day mowing with his negroes, when he by 
chance trod on a rattlesnake, that immediately turned upon him, 
and bit his boot. At night, when he went to bed, he tvas at- 
tacked with a sickness ; he swelled, and before a physician could 
be called in, he died. All his neighbours were surprised at this 
sudden death ; but the corpse was interred without examination. 
A few days after, one of tlie sons put on his father’s boots, and at 
night, when he pulled them off, he was seized with the same 
sjTnptoms, and died on the following morning. The doctor ar- 
rived, but, unable to divine the cause of so singular a disorder, 
seriously pronounced both the father and the son to have been 
bewitched. At the sale of the effects, a neighbour purchased the 
boots, and on putting them on, experienced the like dreadful 
symptoms with the father and son: a skilful physician, how- 
ever, being sent for, who had heard of the preceding affair, sus- 
pected the cause, and, by applying proper remedies, recovered 
■ his patient. The fatal boots were now carefully examined, and 
the two fangs of the snake w^ere discovered to have been left in 
the leather with the poison-bladders adhering to tlieni. They 
had j)enetrated entirely through, and both the father and son 
had imperceptibly scratched thei selves with their points in pull- 
ing fiiff the boots.^’ 

Besides the vipers and rattlesnakes, there are many other 
venomous genera, with which the inhabitants both of the old 
and new world are but too well acquainted. Among these may 
be noticed the Colfra de CapellOy or hooded serpent of the East, 
which derives its name from the powder it has of inflating 
its neck, when under passion, like a coif or hood. This reptile 
„,>mone of the deadliest of its race, has long and powerful fang’s, 
g^ows from three to six or eight feet in length. The Whip- 
is another dangerous inhabitant of the East, so called from 
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its long*, slender,- whip-like appearance, specimens having- been 
found fully live feet lon^, and yet not much thicker than the 
thong of a coachman’s whip. It is, however, rather inactive and 
pow('rless, and can be easily despatched, if observed before it has 
put its complicated coils in proper order. It is told of one of the 
early Jesuit missionaries, who happened to enter an Indian 
pagoda, that, seeing what he took to be a whip-cord lying on 
thi' floor, he stooped to take it up ; but upon handling It, what 
was his surprise to And that it was animated, and no other 
than the whip-snake, of which he had heard such formidable 
accounts. Fortune, however, seemed to favour him, for he 
grasped it by the head, so that it had no power to bite him, 
and only twisted its folds up lys arm. In this manner he held 
it, till it was killed by those who came to his assistance. The 
Jaculus, or darter of the West Indies, perhaps the swiftest of 
ilie family ; the Hcmnorrhois, so called from its^' bite producing^ 
lia'iiiorrliages ; the coral serpent; the CeroMe^ of Egypt, sup- 
posed to have been that employed by Cleopatra to cause her 
death; the common asp or aspic; and many others, are all less or 
more poisonous, their bites causing swellings, inflammations, and 
gangrenes, but rarely death, if the usual remedies be speedily ap- 
plied. 

NON-VENOMOUS SPECIES. 

The serpents without venom are readily distinguished by 
being destitute of poison-hings, by their head being smaller and 
less rounded, and by their more graceful and tapering forms, 
'fhis section includes all the boas, pythons, and coluhei's, the 
water-snakes, the double-^/alkers — that is, those which can move 
with either extremity foremost — and the slow-worm. Two 
s])ecies — the common snake and slow-worm — are indigenous to 
Eritain, and are not uiifrequent in waste heaths, downs, and 
coppices. The slow, somcitimes called the blind-y7oym, is a harm- 
less, inactive creature, but is far from being blind, as the vulgar 
suppose; for though its eyes be minute, they are exceedingly 
vivid. The snake, which chiefly feeds on slugs, insects. Add- 
mice,* and frog^s, is naturally shy, but capable of domestication, as 
will be seen in another section. The black snake of America, 
which closely resembles the common snake of Britain in its 
habits and inoffensive manners, is said to be extremely useful in 
clearing houses of rats and mice, both of which they pursue 
with agility. The iEsculapian serpent meets with equal atten- 
tion from the Italians, being permitted to crawl imout their 
chambers, and even beds ; the Boynua is a favourite with the 
Ceylonese ; and some of the Japan species are treated as pets and 
ornaments. Many of these Eastern snakes are certainly most 
beautifully marked and coloured ; and could we only banish the 
idea of danger from our minds, there is little doubt of their 
meeting with equal favour among Europeans. 
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But thougli the non-veiioinous species arc harmless, so far as 
poison-fangs are concerned, there are several which gi'ow to 
such a size as to Income very formidable opponents. Of these, 
by far the most common are the various species of boa, whicli in- 
habit the woods of Java, Brazil, and other tropical countries. 
The hoa constrictor^ so called from the manner in which lie 
crushes and straiig^les his prey by coiling around it, commonly 
f^rows to a length of from twenty to thirty feet, and several 
have been found to attain to so much as forty, with a thickness 
equalling that of an ordinary sized human body. Well-informed 
naturalists disregard the stories of travel! rs. who speak of boas 
fifty and sixty feet in length; ascribing siicli accounts to the 
exaggeration of terrified imaginations, or to a wish Lo excite the 
wonder of their readers. Assuming even thirty-five or forty 
feet as a maximum, it is evident that a goat, deer, ox, or even 
horse, would be no match for a boa in full vigour, if once he had 
made a single coil round its body. Happily, the appetite of these 
gigantic snakes bears no proportion to their means of gratifying 
it, as a full meal is succeeded by a state of torpor, which fre- 
quently lusts for a month or six weeks, or, during* the cold season, 
even for a longer period. In killing its prey, the boa does not 
merely wreathe itself around the body, but places fold over fold, 
as if desirous of adding as much weight as possible to the mus- 
cular effort ; these folds are then gradually tightened, wfith such 
immense force as to crush the principal bones, and thus not only 
to* destroy the animal, but to bring its carcase into a state the 
most easy for its being swallowed. After the carcase has been 
sufficiently crushed, the boa lubricates the whole with its saliva, 
and then proceeds to 
swallow it entire. In 
the German Ephe- 
merides, we have an 
account of a combat 
between an enor- 
mous serpent and a 
buffalo, by a })ersou 
who assures us that 
he w*as himself a 
spectator. The ser- 
pent had for some 
time been waiting 
near the brink of a 
pool, in expectation 
of its Jfey> when a buffalo was the first that offered. Having 
dartei£;iJ|)on the affrighted animal, it instantly began to wrap 
it yoMd with its volummour twistings; and at every twist 
fb^-fbones of the buffalo were heard to crack. It was in vain 
tbiit the poor aifimal struggled and bellowed; its enormous 
^a^iny^ entwined it too closely to get free; till at length, all 
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5ts bonps bein" mashpd to pieces, like those of a malefiietor on 
the wheel, and the whole hotly reduced to one uniform 7r..iss, the 
serpent uin^\incd its folds to swallow^ its joVy at leisure. To 
prepare for this, and in order to make the body slip donn the 
throat more plihly, it was seen to lick the whole body over, and 
thus cover it with its mucus. It then be^’aii to swallow it at 
that end that offered least resistance, while its length of bod}" 
■was dilated to receive its prey, and thus took in at once a morsel 
tlirec times its own thickness. 

As the boas and other larg'e serpents are pcenerally Qn tlie 
outlook for prey in tlie most frequentt'd jilaces, it sometimes 
happens that man becomes their victim. In the Bombay 
Courier of Auj^-ust 31, 1700, wo have the following*: — “A 
Malay prow was making for the port of Amboyna; but the 
pilot, finding she could not enter it before dark, brought her 
to anchor for the niglit close und(T the island of Celebes. One 
of the cr(?w Aveiit on sliore in quest of betel nuts in the woods, 
and on his return lay down, as it is supposed, to sleep on the 
beach. In the course of the night he was heard by his com- 
rades to scream out for assistance. They immediately went 
on slmre ; but it was too late, for an immense snake *of this 
species had crushed him to death. The attention of the monster 
being entiredy occupied by his prey, the ‘people went boldly up- 
to it, cut otf its head, and took both it and the body of the man 
on board their boat. Tlie snake had Seized the poor fellow by 
the right wrist, where the marks of the fangs were very distinct ; 
and tne mangled corpse bore evident signs of being crushed by 
the monster’s twisting itself round the neck, head, breast, and 
thigh. The length of the snake was about thirty feet ; its tliick- 
n(‘8s eijual to that of a raoderate-siz(‘d man ; and on (‘xtending 
its jaws, they were found wide enough to admit at once a 
body of the size of a man’s head.” Again, in the Oriental 
Annual we find that a few years ago, the captain of a coun- 
try sliip, while passing the Sunderbunds, sent a boat into 
one of the creeks to obtain some fresh fruits, wdiicli arc culti- 
vated by the few miserable inhabitants of that inhospitable 
region. Having reached the shore, the crew moored the boat 
under a bank, and left one of their party to take care of her. 
During their absence, the Lascar who rejnained in charge of 
it, overcome by heat, lay down under the seals, and fell asleep. 
Whilst he was in this state of unconsciousness, an enormous 
boa-constrictor emerged from the jungle, reached the boat, had 
already .coiled its huge body round the sleeper, and was in the 
act of crushing him to death, when his companions foi*tunately 
returned; and attacking the monster, sevei-ed a portion of its 
tail, which so disabled it, that it no longer retained the power qf 
doing mischief. The snake was then easily despatched, and was 
found to measure sixty-two feet (?) and som# niches in length. 
Even when in a state of bondage, and enfeebled by confinement 
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and the cold of oiir climate, the boa has been known to exhibit 
considerable address and power in seizin*^ its prey. The following- 
anecdote, related of one lately ke])t in the tower of London, 
shows that a man is scarcely match for a very ordinary boa-con- 
strictor : — “ Some years ago, when the keeper was offering a 
fowl to one of these serpents, the animal being* almost blind from 
the approaching change of its skin, missing the fowl, seized 
upon the keepei-’s thumb instead, around which and its own 
head it instantaneously threw tw'o coils, and then, as if surprised 
at the^ unexpected resistance, cast an additional fold round his 
neck, and fixed itself by its tail to one of tiie posts of its cage in 
such a manner as nearly to throttle him. Ills own exertions, 
however, aided by those of the under-keepers, at length dis- 
engaged him from his perilous situation ; but so determined was 
the attack of the snake, that it could not be compelled to relin- 
quish its hold until two of its teeth had been broken off and left 
in the thiimb.’^ 

1'here are several other innocuous serpents which attack their 
prey in the same manner as the boas, but none of these exceed 
twelve or sixteen feet in length, and of course are barely a match 
for a sheep or goat. In general, it may be said of the, non- 
venomous orders that they are harmless creatures, living in 
waste places, where tliey rarely obtain or even seek for a meal ; 
their peculiarly abstinent nature, and periodical torpidity, limit- 
ing their wants to those of mere existence. It is true that their 
close resemblance to the venomous orders renders them indis- 
criminately olyects of mpn’s aversion; and so long as there is 
difficulty in recognising the veuomqus from the inoffensive, both 
will equjilly suffer from his antipathy. 

ENCOUNTERS W'lTU SERPENTS. 

Viewed as the wdiole serpent family are with aversion and 
fear, it is not to be Avondered at that man, as already hinted, 
should wage against them perpetual war. Many of these en- 
counters, whether premeditated or accidental, have been replete 
with danger, and cannot be read without exciting an interest 
worthy of more lofty adveniures. The following*, told by an 
early correspondent of Chambers’s Journal, exhibits as fine an 
instance of pveseiKie of mind and cool fortitude as we remember 
ever to liave met with: — “In the vicinity of the barracks 
assigned to the European soldiers in India, there is usually a 
number of little solitary cells, where the disorderly members of 
the corps are confined for longer or shorter terms, by order of 
the commanding officer. In one of these, at Madras, on a certain 
occasion; was locked up poor Jock Hall, a Scotsman belonging 
to Edinburgh or Leith. Jock had got intoxicated, and being 
found in that condition at the hour of drill, was sentenced to 
eight days’ solitary imprisonment. Soldiers in India have their 
]6 
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heddin" partly furnished by the Honourable Company, and find 
the remainder for themselves. About this part of nouse furnish- 
ing:, however, Hall troubled himself very little, being: one of 
those hardy reckless beings on whom privation and sufferinj^ 
seem to make no impression. A hard floor was as good as a. 
down bed to Jock, and therefore, as he n(iver scrupled to sell 
what he got, it may be supposed that his sleeping furniture was 
none of the most abundant or select. Such as it was, he was 
stretched upon and under it one night in his cell, during his 
term of penance, and possibly was reflecting on the impropriety 
of in future putting ^ an enemy into his mouth to steal away 
his brains,* when, lo ! he thought he heard a rustling in the cell 
close by him. At this moment he recollected that he had not, as 
lie ought to have done, stopped up an air-hole which entered 
the cell on a level with its floor, and also with the rock exter- 
nally, on which the building was placed. A strong suspicion 
of what had happened, or was about to happen, came over Halfs 
mind, but he knew it was probably too late to do any good, 
could he even And the hole in the darkness, and get it closed. 
He therefore lay still, and in a minute or two heard another 
rustic close to him, which was followed by the cold slimy touch 
of a snake upon his bare foot ! Who in such a situation would 
not have started and bawled for help ? Jock did neither ; he lay 
stone still, and held his peace, knowing that his cries would most 
probably have been unheard by the distant guard. Had his bed- 
clothes been more plentiful, he might have endeavoured to pro- 
tect himself by wrapping them closely around him; but this 
their scantiness forbade. Accordingljr, being aware that, al- 
though a motion or touch will provoke snakes to bite, they will 
not generally do it without such incitement, Jock held himself 
as still as if he had hecii a log. Meanwhile, his horrible bed- 
fellow, which he at once felt to be of great size, crept over his 
feet, legs, and body, and lastly over his very face. Nothing but 
the most astonishing firmness of nerve, and the consciousness 
that the moving of a muscle would have signed his death- 
warrant, could have enabled the poor fellow to undergo this 
(h*eadful trial. Por a whole hour did the reptile crawl backwards 
and forwards over Jock's body and face, as if satisfying itself, 
seemingly, tliat it had nothing to fear from the recumbent object 
en its own part. At length it took up a position somewhere 
about his head, and went to rest in apparent security. The poor 
soldier's trial, however, was not over. Till daylight he remained 
in the same posture, flat on his back, without daring to stir a 
limb, from the fear of disturbing his dangerous companion. 
Never, perhaps, was dawn so anxiously longed for by mortal 
man. When it did come, Jock cautiously looked about him, 
arose noiselessly, and moved over to the corner of his cell, where 
there lay a pret^ large stone. This he sei:^ed, and looked for 
the intruder. Not seeing the snake, he became assui'ed that 
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it was under his pillow. Ke raised the end of this just suffi- 
ciently to get a peep of the creature^s crest. Jock then pressed 
his knee tirmly on the pillow, hut allowed the snake to wriggle 
out its head, Avhich lie battered to pieces with the stone. This 
done, the courageous fellow for tlie iirst time breathed freely. 

^‘AVhen the hour for breakfast came, Jock, who thought little 
about the matter after it was fairly over, took the opportunity of 
the opening of the door to throw the snake out. When the officer 
whose duty it was to visit the cells for the day was going his 
rounds, he perceived a crowd around the cell door examining the 
reptile, which was described by the nativco ns of the most veno- 
mous character, its bite being invariably and rapidly mortal. The 
officer, on being told that it had been killed by a man in the 
adjoining cell, w'enl in and inquired into the matter. ^ When did 
you first know that there was a snake in the cell with you T said 
he. ^ About nine o’clock last, night,^ was .Jock’s reply. ^ Why 
didnT you call to the guard?’ asked the officer. ^ I thouglit the 
guard wadiia hear me, and I w'as feared I might tramp on’t, so I 
just lay still.’ ‘ But you might have bi'en bit : did you know 
that you would have died instantly?’ kent that very w^-el,’ 
said tlall ; ^ but they say that snakes winna meddle wdth you if 
you dinna meddle with them ; sae I just let it crawl as it liket.’ 
^ Well, iny lad, I believe you did what w’^as best after all, but it 
was what not one man in a thousand could have done.’ When 
the story was told, and the snake shown to the commanding 
officer, lie thought the same, and Jock, for his extraordinary 
nerve and courage, got a remission of his punishment. For 
some time, at least, lie took care how he again got into such a 
Mtuation as to expose himself to the chance of passing another 
night with such a bedfellow.” ^ 

Of a more active and exciting nature is the following adven- 
ture, narrated by Mr Waterton in his ‘MVanderings” in Deme- 
rara and the adjacent parts of South America : — “ I was sitting,” 
says ho, with a Horace in my hand, when a negro and his htlle 
dog came down the hill in haste, and T was soon informed that a 
snake had been discovered ; but it was a young one, called the 
bushniaster, a rare and poisonous snake. I instantly rose up, and 
laying hold of the eight-foot lance which was close by me, ^ AVell 
then, Daddy,’ said I, ' we’ll go .and have a look at the siiake.^ 
I was barefoot, with an old hat, check shirt, and trousers on’ 
and a pair of braces to keep them up. The negro had his cutlass, 
and we ascended the hill ; another negro, armed with a cutlass, 
joined ,.us, judging from our pace that there was something to do. 
The little do^ came along with us ; and when we had got about 
half a mile in the forest, the negro stopped, and pointed to a 
fallen tree : all whs still and siient. 1 told the negroes not to stir 
from the spot where they were, and keep the little dbg in, 
and I would go and reconnoitre. I advanced up to the place 
slowly Und cautiously. The snake was well concealed, but at last I 
18 
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made him out. It was a cdiilacaiiara, not poisonous, hut larg’s 
enouah to have oTUhhed any ol‘ us to death. On lueasunjig' him 
afterwai’ds, he was somethin;^ more than fourteen feet lonj^. This 
speeu's of snake is very rare, and nnudi tliicker, in proportion to 
his lenj>fh, than any other snake in the forest. A coulacanara of 
fourteen feet in len^tli is as thick as a common boa of twenty- 
four. After skinninu: this .animal, I could easily «’et niy head into 
Its mouth, as the singular formation of the jaws admits of won- 
derful extension. 

“ On ascertaininii’ tlie size of the f*‘sinie we had to encounter, 
1 retired .‘^lowly the way I came, and ])romi.sed four dollars to 
the negro who had shown it to me, and one to the other who 
had joined us. Aware that the day was on the decline, and that 
the ajtpro.icli of night would be detrimental to the dissection, 
a thought struck me that I could take him alive. I imagined, 
if 1 could strike him wdth the lance behind the head, and pin 
liim to the ground, 1 might succeed in capturing him. When 
1 told this to the negroes, tlie^y begged and intreated me to let 
them go for a gun, and bring more force, as they were sure the 
snake would kill some of us ; but I had been in search of a large 
serpent for years, and now having come up with one, it did not 
become me to turn soft. So, taking a cutlass from one of the 
negroes, and then ranging both the sable slaves behind me, I told 
them to follow me, and that 1 would cut them down if they 
od'ered to by. I smiled as I said this ; but they shook their heads 
in silence, and seemed to have but a bud heart of it. Wlien we 
came to the place, the serpent had not stirred; but I could sec 
iiotliing of his head, and 1 judged by the folds of his body that it 
must be at the farthest side of his den. A species of woodbine 
had formed a complete mantle over the branches of the fallen 
tree, almost impervious to llie rain or the rays of the sun. Pro- 
bably lie had resorted to this secpiestered ])lace for a length of 
time, a.s it bore the marks of an ancient settlement. I now took 
iriy knife, determining to cut away the woodbine, and break the 
twig.3 in the gentlest manner po.s.>ible, till I could get a view of 
his head. One negro stood guard close behind me with the lance, 
and near him the other with a cutla&s. "J'lie cutlass which I 
had taken from the first negro was on the ground close by me, in 
case of need. After working in dead silence for a quarter of *011 
4iour, with one knee all the time 011 the ground, 1 had cleared 
away enough to see his head. It appeared coining out betwixt 
the first and second coil of his body, and was flat on the ground. 
This \^;as the very position I wislied it to be in. I rose in silence, 
and retreated very slowly, making a sign to the negroes to do 
the same. We were at this time about twentj^ yards from the 
snake^s den. I now ranged them behind mf, and told him. 
who stood next to me to lay hold of the lance the moment I 
stmek the snake, and that the other must attend my movements. 
It now only remained to take their cutlasses from them; for 
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I was sure if I did not do this, they would be tempted to 
strike the snake in time of dang'er, and thus for ever spoil 
his skin. On disarming^ them, "if I mig'ht judg^e from their 
physiognomy, they seemed to consider it as a most intolerable 
act of tyranny in me. Probably nothing kept them from bolt- 
ing but the consolation that I w-as to be betwixt them and 
the snake. Indeed my own heart, in spite of all I could do, 
beat quicker than usual ; and I felt those sensations which one 
has on board a merchant vessel in war time, when the captain 
orders all hands on deck to prepare for action, while a strange 
Vessel is approaching under suspicious colon: s. 

. We went slowly on in silence, without moving our arms or 
heads, in order to prevent alarm as much as possible, lest the snake 
should glide off or attack us in self-defence. I carried the lance 
perpendicularly before me, with the point about a foot from the 
ground. The snake had not moved ; and on getting up to him, 
1 struck him with the lance on the near side, just behind the 
neck, and pinned him to the ground. That moment the negro 
next to me seized the weapon, and held it firm in its place, 
while T dashed head foremost into the den to grapple with the 
snake, and to get hold of his tail before he could do any mischief. 
On jiinning him to the ground, he gave a tremendous loud 
hiss, and the little dog ran away, liowling as he went. AV^e had 
a sharp fray in the den, the rotten sticks flying on all sides, and 
each party struggling lor superiority. I called out to the second 
negro to throw himself uj»on me, as I found I w'as not heavy 
enough. lie did so, and the additional weight was of great 
service. 1 had now got firm hold of his tail ; and after a violent 
struggle or two he gave in, finding himself overpowered. This 
was the moment to secure him. So, while the first negro con- 
tinued to hold the lance firm to the ground, and the other wms 
helping me, I contrived to unloose ray braces, and with them 
tied up the snake’s mouth. The snake, now finding himself in 
an unpleasant situation, tried to better himself, and set resolutely 
to work ; hut we overpowered him. AA''e contrived to make him 
twist himself round the shaft of the lance, and then prepsired to 
convey him out of the forest; I stood at his head, and held it 
firm iinder my arm, one negro supporting the belly, and the 
other the tail. In this order we began to move slowly tow'ards 
home, and reached it after resting ten times ; for the snake was 
too heavy for us to support him without stopping to recruit our 
strength. As we proceeded onwards, he fought hard for freedom, 
but it was all in vain. The day w'as now too far spent to 
think bf dissecting him; so, after securing afresh his mouth, 
that he could not open it, he was foi*ccd into a large bag, and left 
to his fate till moraing.” 

Another South American adventure, equally exciting, and 
attended with greater personal danger, is recorded by a military 
correspbndent of the Edinburgh Literaiy Gazette — a paper long 
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since discontinued. This gentleman was at the time residing 
with a friend in British Guiana, and employing hiinsflf chiefly 
in shooting, and fishing in a neighbouring river. One sultry 
day, tired with unsuccessful sport, he threw his lines, and drew 
his canoe to the river’s edge, for the purpose of refreshing him- 
self in the water. Having done so, ne stretched himself, halt- 
dressed, on the benches of his boat, with his gun at his liead 
loaded for a shot, if a chance should occur. In this position he 
fell asleep. I know not how long I may have slept,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ but I was roused fi*om my slumber by a curious sensa- 
tion, as if some animal were licking my foot. In that state of 
half-stupor felt after immediately waking from sleep, I cast ray 
eves downward, and never till my dying day shall 1 forget the 
thrill of liorror that passed thi’ough iny frame on perceiving the 
neck and head of a inoiistrbus serpent covering my foot with 
saliva, preparatoiy, as immediateh’' flashed upon my mind, to 
commencing the process of swallowing it. I liad faced death in 
many shapes —on the ocean — on the oattle-field — but never til] 
that moment had 1 conceived he could approach me in a guise 
so terrible. For a moment, and but a moment, 1 was fascinated. 
But recollection of my state soon came to my aid, and I quickly 
withdrew my foot from the monster, which was all the wdiile 
glaring upon rae w ith its basilisk eyes, and at the same instant 
1 instinctively grasped my gun, wdiieli was lying loaded beside 
me. The reptile, apparently disturbed by my motion (I conceivii 
it had previously, from iiiy inertness, taken me for a dead carcase), 
drew its head below' the level of the (janoe. I had just sufficient 
time to raise myself half up, pointing* the muzzle of my piece in 
the direction of the serpent, when its neck and head again ap- 
peared moving backwards and forw’ards, as if in search of the 
object it had lost. The muzzle of mj’’ gun w'as within a yard or 
two of it: my linger was on tlie trigg(*r : I fired, and it received 
the shot in its head. Hearing up jiart of its body into the air 
with a horrible hiss, w'hich made my blood run cold — and, by its 
contortions, displaying to my sight great part of its enormous 
hulk, W'hich liad hitherto escaped my notice — it seemed ready lo 
throw itself upon me, and to embrace me m its monstrous coils. 
Dropping my gun, by a single stroke of the paddles I made the 
^canoe shoot up the stream out of liis reach. Just as I was 
'escaping, I could observe that the shot had taken effect, for 
blood w as beginning to drop from its head. But the wound 
appeared ratlier to have enraged than subdued him. Unfortu- 
nately-*, all my shot was expended, otherw-ise I would most cer- 
tainly, at a respectable distance, have given him a salutation of 
the same kind as I had just bestow-ed. All that I have described 
passed in a much shorter time than I have taken up iu recouiit- 
ing it. 

“ As I went up the stream w'ith all the velocity I could impart 
to the canoe, 1 heard the reeds, among which the auimal w as 
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apparentljr takinpf rpfug’c, crashing under its weig;ht. I nevei’ 
once thought of the lines I had left ; but hurrying’ as fast as the 
canoe would fifo throug-h the water, 1 was not long" in reaching* 
the landing-place below my friend^ house. Hastily mooring the 
canoe, I jumped ashore, and hurried up to the bouse, where yf»u 
may be certain I lost no time in coinniunic'iting’ the almost 
miraculous escape I had made, aud the wound I had inflicted on 
the animal. .Mn that case,' said Mr II., Mt cannot escape; 
we must immediately go in scnrcli of it;' and instantly sum- 
moning CiPsar (a black servant), he told him to get the guns 
ready, and to bring two of his fellows wntli him. ‘ If you 
choose to assist us in finishing* the adventure you Lave begun, 
and to have a second encounter with jmur novel antagonist, wu 
shall show you some of the best and most dangerous sport our 
country affords.' 1 protested that nothing was farther from my 
intention than staying* behind, and added, that had not my shot 
been expended, Ave should not have ]>arted on so easy terms. ‘In 
general,’ said he, ‘ it is very dangerous to attack them at close 
quarters after being wounded, as tluy become extremely infu- 
riated; aud there are not wanting iiistanecs in wliicli life has 
been sacrificed by doing so. But we now t.ike sucli precaution 
in approaching them, that it is next to impossible that any acci- 
dent can hajipeii.' Just as he finished saying* this, Ciesar re- 
appeared, himself armed w’ith a club, one of tliose who followed 
him carrying a w*eapon of the same kind, while the other w'as 
armed w ith a wcajiGn similar to a billhook. This, IVIr II. told mi*, 
was to clear a road among the rced>, if the animal should have 
retreated among them ; tlie club being reckoned the be^t instru- 
ment for a close encounter. We \\ ere soon seated in the canoes, and 
gliding down the stream as last as a couple of ]>airs of brawny 
arms could urge us. In a short time we reached the spot where 
my adventure had happened. 'J’he small part of ilui haul: not. 
covered with reeds bore, from its sanguine hue, e\'ideut proof 
that the wound tlie auiin.il had received could not h.ive been 
slig’ht. Exactly opposite this the reeds were crushed and broken, 
and a sort of pas‘?age was formed among* them, so 'wide, that a 
mnn could with little diificulty enter. My friend comniatidcd a 
halt, to see that the arms were in proper order. All being right, 
we listened attentiveh'-, in order > hear if there w*as any noise 
w'hich mig-lit direct us to our enemy. No sound, how^ever, was 
heard. One of the negroes entered Ih'vSt, clearing* with his bill- 
hook whatever obstructed our vvay. He was followed by Mi* H. 
and me with our guns ; while CiTsar and his fellow-servant 
brought np the rear. The reeds w*ere in general nearly double 
our height, and at the same <^ime pretty close. HowT.ver, we 
easily made our w'ay throug-li tliem, partly assisted by the track 
which the serpent had evidently made. 

“ We^ had penetrated, I should suppose, about tliirty yards, 
w hen the fellow* who w’as in adv-’iiice gave the alarm that w’e wti’o 
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close upon the animal. Mr H. ordered him behind, and advanc- 
ing along* with me, w-e saw throuffh tlie reeds part of the body of 
the mon5«ter coiled np, and part of it stretched out ; but owing to 
tlieir tlnckness, its licad was invisible. Dfsturbed, and apparently 
irritated by our approach, it appeared, from its movements, about 
to turn and assail ns. We had our guns i*eady, and just as we 
caught a glimpse of its head we tired, both of us almost at the 
sajne moment. From the obstruction of the reeds, all our shot 
could not have taken effect ; but what did take effect seemed to 
be sufficient ; for it fell, hissing, and rolling itself into a variety 
of contortions. Even yet it was dangerous to approach it. 
But Ciesar, who seemed to possess a great deal of coolness and 
audacity, motioning his master and me not to tire again in the 
direction of the animal, forced a way through the reeds at one 
side, and, making a kind of circuit, came in before it, and suc- 
ceeded in hitting it a violent blow, which completely stunned 
it; and a few repetitions (ft‘ this gave us the victory. We could 
now examine the creature with safety. On measuring* it, w'e 
found it to be nearly forty feet in lengtli, and of proportional 
thickness. Mr II. iufonned me that it w’as the largest he had 
se(*n killed, aUhough lie liad often seen others under circum- 
stances which coii\ meed him that they must have been of a far 
greater size.^’ 

We could readily recite many such modern adventures, hut 
our limits forbid, and w’e tberefore close this section with the 
celebrated eneonnter w'liieli the Homan army, under Regnlus, 
had u’lth a g*igantie serpent in JNortii Africa. Valerius Maximus 
thus mentions it from Eivy, in one of the lost books of whose 
iiistory il was related more at large: — And since w'c are on the 
.sul)je(?t ot‘ nneonunon phenoniona, we may Iuto mention the 
^pl■]lent .'>0 eloquently and accurately recorded by Livy ; who says, 
that near the river Bagrada, in Africa, a snake wais seen of so 
euornions a magnitude, a.s to prevent the army of Attilus Regulus 
from the use of the river ; and after snatching up sevei’al soldiers 
with liis enormous mouth, and devouring them, and killing 
several more by .striking and squeezing them with the spires 
of Its tail, was at length debtroyed by assailing it with all the 
force of mililarv engines and showers of stones, after it had 
withstood tlie attack of their spears and darts : that it was re- 
garded by the whol(^ ainiy as a more formidable enemy than 
oven Carthage itself; and that the whole adjacent region being' 
tainted with the pestilential effinvia proceeding from its re- 
mains,^ and the waters with its blood, the Roman army W'as 
oldiged to remove its station. He also adds, that the skin of 
the monster, measuring 120 feet in length, was sent to Rome as 
a trophy.” Pliny and other later writers mention the existence 
of this trophy; so that there can be little doubt of the fact, 
liow^ever much the ])ower and size of the rejitile may have been 
exaggei'fited. 
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TAMING and Cir arming OP SERPENTS. 

It has been stated that several of the non-venomoiis species are 
•capable of being* domesticated, and may be made to distiug'uish 
those who feed and caress them. We shall now recount several 
instances of this. “ I had,” says the author of British Reptiles, 
^^a common snake many years since, which knew me from all 
other persons ; and when let out of his box, would immediately 
come to me, and crawl under the sleeve of my coat, where he 
was fond of lyin«^ perfectly still, and enjoying the warmth. He 
was accustomed to come to my hand for a draught of milk every 
morning at breakfast, which he always did of his own accord ; 
but he would flee from strangers, and hiss if they meddled with 
him.” Mr White, in his Natural History of Selborne, states that 
he knew a gentleman who had one* in his house quite tame. 
Though this was usually as sweet in its person as any other ani- 
mal, yet whenever a stranger, or a dog or cat entered, it would 
begin to hiss, and soon tilled the room with an effluvium so 
nauseous, as to render it almost insupportable. — An intimate 
friend of mine,” says Mr Sheppard, had a common snake in 
his rooms at Cambridge, which became so familiar as to iie in a 
serpentine foim on the upper bar of his chair. It would crawl 
through his fingers if held at a little distance before its head, or 
lie at full length upon his table, while he was writing or reading, 
for an hour or more at a time. When first brought into the 
room, it used to hiss and dart out its tongue ; but in no instance 
emitted any unpleasant odour. It was in all its actions remark- 
ably cleanly. Sometimes it was indulged with a run upon the 
grass in the court of the college; and sometimes with a swim in 
a large basin of water, which it seemed to enjoy very much.” 
In the Dictionnaire iVHistoire Naturelley there is related an in- 
stance of a snake which had been so completely tamed by a lady, 
as to come to her whenever she called it, to follow her in her 
walks, writhe itself round her arms, and sleep in her bosom. One 
-day, when she went in a boat to some distance up a large river, 
she threw the snake into the water, imagining that its fidelity 
would lead it to follow her, and that, by swimming, it would 
readily overtake the boat. The poor animal exerted all its efforts ; 
but the current proving at that juncture unusually strong, owing 
to the advance of the tide, in spite of all its struggling it was 
borne down the stream, and was unfortunately drowned. We 
have ourselves known the common ringed snake of our heaths 
so tamed by a herd boy, as to coil and uncoil itself at liis desire, 
to follow even in the fields fo* a short distance, and *to retreat 
to the box in winch it was usually kept on his giving a peculiar 
signal. This specimen was the largest of its kind we have ever 
seen, being more than tvro and a half feet in length : it lived for 
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se.veral summers, and died, we believe, from being over-fed, and 
not being allowed the necessaiy duration of torpidity during 
winter. The boas of our zoological gardens and txavelling me- 
nageries might also be instanced as evidences of the degree of 
tameness to which serpents may be brought by kind and gentle 
treatment. Most of our reader’s must have w itnessed these crea- 
tures come forth at the call of their keeper, coil themselves round 
his neck "and anns, stretch themselves out at full length, and 
perform other movements according to certain known signals. 
It is true that the boas exhibited are more frequently dull and 
lethargic than lively and tractable, but this is owing to the 
coldness of our climate, in which they could not exist, wei*e it 
not for the artificial temperature which is alwaj'^s kept up around 
them. 

Even the most* venomous, it would seem, are capable of being 
tamed, if once deprived of their fangs. Hector St John says 
tliat he once saw a rattlesnake in America as gentle as it is pos- 
sible to conceive a reptile to be. It went to the water and swam 
whenever it pleased ; and wlien the boys to whom it belonged 
called it back, their summons was readily obeyed. It had been 
deprived of its fangs. They often stroked it with a soft brush ; 
and this friction seemed to cause the most pleasing sensations, 
for it would turn on its back to enjoy it, as a cat does before the 
fire. In India, the hooded snake is carried about in a basket, to 
be publicly exhibited as a show, being first deprived of its fangs, 
to secure the men from the danger of its bite. At the sound of a 
ilageolet, it is taught to assume a kind of dancing attitude and 
motions, which it continues as long ns its master continues his 
music. According to Catesby, the black snake is found to be 
evtremely useful in America in*clearing houses of rats, which it 
pui'sues with wonderful agility, even to the very roofs of barns 
and outhouses ; for which good services it is cherished by the 
generality of the Americans, who are at great pains to preserve and 
multiply the breed. All the mischief this species does is to the 
farmers’ wives, in skimming the milk-pans of the cream, and 
robbing the hen-roosts of their eggs. It is not uncommon to 
find' it coiled up in a nest under a sitting hen. It has even been 
seen eating milk out of the same dish with children, without 
biting them, though they often gave it blows with their spoons 
iqion the head, when it w'as too greedy. 

Seeing that many of the serpent family, whether venomous or 
non-venomous, are tameable to a certain degree, w’e shall be 
better prepared to comprehend the so-called “ art of charming,” 
about which so much has been said and gainsaid in almost every 
country. This art is peculiar to the East, having been practised 
in India, Syria, and Egypt, by a race of half-mendicant vagrants 
from time immemorial. To charm a serpent is, in other words, 
to possess some mysterious power over the reptile, by which it 
may be called forth at pleasure, be made to submit to any expe- 
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riment, and, if venomous, to forej^o its noxious natui’e, and be- 
come mild and tractable. More tliaii tins, the charmer pi*ofcs 8 es 
to be proof ag“aiiist the fan^s of the most venomous, without 
havings Pocouit»e to any medicine, and merely by the potency of 
the he possess^is. Such a power is utterly denied by the 
majoi'ity of naturalists, who believe that tlit* so-called charmers 
act only u|K>n tamed serpents, or upon such as have their fang^ 
exti’acW ; on the otiier hand, some less sce})tical entertain the 
modiileil belief, that while the charaiers may thus often impose 
upon the public, they sometimes perform very w onderful fefxts, 
partly througli hardihood, and partly from their superior skill in 
handling the lep tiles so as not to irritate them. Be this as it 
may, soijm 3 of their performances are certainly very curious and 
entertaininur. 

The Psylli, a people of Libya, are celebrated by Homan writers 
foTchamnng* and destroying* serpents. The truth seems, that they 
wew very exj^rt in curing the venomous biks of these reptiles, by 
which their countiy” w^as much infested, and that this expertness, 
rather than any mysterious power in charming, was thart which 
caused tlie admiration of the Homans. Casauhoii says that he 
kaaew a man w’ho could at any time summon a hundrtd serpents 
togethei*, and draw them into the hre. Upon a certain occasion, 
when one of them, larger than the rest, w'ould not he brought in, 
he only r<"j>eated his chann, and it came fbrw'ard, like tlie others, 
to submit to tlie flames. Pinlostratus dcscrilii's jiarticularly how 
the Indians cluirm serpents. They take a Rcarle*t robe, embroi- 
dered with gold<ui letters, and spread it b(ifoiM» a serpent’s hole. 
The golden letters have a fascinating power, and, by looking 
steadfastly, the seipent’s eyes an* overcome and laid asleep.” Jn 
India, snake-charming is still extensively practised by a class of 
itinerants, who live by it as a profession. These individuals 
carry about with them a lew tame serpents, which they exliibit 
for a small gratuity, making the animals assume a dancing atti- 
tude to tlie sound of a lude flageolet, calling them from the box 
in which they are kejit, coiling them round tlieir necks and 
arms, aud even irritating them till they snap at their hands and 
Angers — of 00111*80 harmlessly, as tlie snake is said to be charmed ; 
in honest longuag-e, d(^privtid of its fangs by extraction. The 
charaners *also pretend to rid pr^*mises infested with these unw’el- 
come visitants, receiving for then* services some reward from the 
owner. For these snds, they pretend to handle all sorts of snakes 
with impunity, to make them come aud go at call, and, in short, 
to have a ciihahstic authority over the whole raoe. For example, 
one of these charmers will assert to a householder that there are 
snakes about his premises, snd, partly from motives of fear, and 
pai’tly ft-om curiosity, the householder promises the man a re- 
ward if he succeeds in showing and removing them. The juggler 
goes to work, and soon snakes are seen to issue from some corner 
or another, obedient to his call. The perfoiiaaer takes them up 
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fearlessly, and thejr meet like old friends. In*fact, tlie opioion 
of the more enliirhtened residejits in India is, that the snakes and 
their charmer are old friends ; that he hid them there, and of* 
course knew where to find them ; and, moreover, that having 
loiH,*- fiiro extracted the poisonona fang's, lie may well handle 
them without nliirra. Still, a larg'e portion of tlie community, 
liui»opeans as widl as natives, believe that these chai*mei*s have 
strange powers over the snake tribe. 

In Madras, however,” says a corrp.spondent, while I was 
thew, this belief leoeived a sad shock by a circumstaiu'e wliich 
occuiTed. One of the mo^t noted serpent-charmers about the 
district chanced one moining' to g-et hold of a cobra of consideiv 
able size, wliicli he got (xmveyed to hie home. He was occfupied 
abroad all day, and had not time to get the dangerous t’an"* ex- 
tracted from the serpent’s mouth. This at least is the probable 
solution of the matter. In the evening’ he I'eturned to his dwell- 
ing, considerably excited with liquor, and began to exhibit tridcs 
with Ins snakes to various persons who wert* around him at the 
time. Tiie new ly-caught cobra W’as brought out w'itli the others, 
and the man, sjurit valiant, commenml to hand Je the stran gei* 
like the re^st. iiut the cobra darted at his chin, and bit it, 
making two marks like pin points. The poor juggler w-as sobered 
in an instant. ^ I am a dead inan,^ he exclaimed. The prospect 
of immediate death made the maintenance of his pivjfessional 
mysticism a thing of no moment. * the creature alone,’ said 
he to liiose about him, wiio w^ould have killed the cobra; ^it 
may be of service to others of my trade. To me it can be of no 
more use. Nothing can save me.’ His professional knowledge 
was but too accurate, in two hours he was a c^orjise ! 1 saw 

him a short time after he died. His friends and I irother jugglers 
had g-athered around him, and hatl him ^daced on a chau* m a 
sitting ]>ositJon. S(,‘eing the detiiment likely to result to their 
trade and ink’i'f sts from such a notion, they vehemently asserted 
that it w’as not the envenomed bite wdiich had killed Jiim. ^ No, 
no; he only ft^rgot one little word — one small portion of the 
charm.’ In fatit, they declared tlutt he was not dead at all, but 
onJj* in a sort, of swoon, from which, according’* to the rules of 
the cabalistic art, he w’ould recover in seven days. Hut the 
officers of the barracks, close to which the detjeased had lived, 
interfered in the matter. They put a guard of one or twr» men 
on the house, declaring that tliey would allow' the body to remain 
unhuried for seven days, but would not permit any trickery. 
Of ooui^e the poor sei'jieiit-chamier never came to lile ag-ain. 
His death, and the manner of it, gave a severe blow, as has b'^en 
iilreadv hinteii, to the ai-t and practice of snake-charming in 
Madras.” 

The 4m«ric»n Indians pretend to tlie same secret power, as do 
also the Arabs! and many of the wild African trilies.' In Kg 3 q>t 
and Nubia its t'xhildtion is of daily occiurence, and JBruce, w'lii> 
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often witnessed these performances, affirms that there can be no 
doubt of its reality. Some,” he says, have doubted that it was 
* a trick, and that the animals so handled had been first trained, 
and then disarmed of their power of hurting ; and, fond of the 
discoveiy, they have rested themselves upon it, without experi- 
znent, in the face of all antiquity. But 1 will not hesitate to 
aver, that I have seen at Caii*o (and this may be seen daily, with- 
out trouble or expense) a man who came from above tne cata- 
combs, where the pits of the mummy birds are kept, who has 
taken a cemstes with his naked hand from a number of others 
Ipng* at the bottom of the tub, hai put it upon his bare head, 
covered it with the common red cap he wears, then taken it out, 
put it in his breast, and tied it about his neck like a necklace ; 
after which it has been applied to a hen, and bit it, which has 
died in a few minutes ; and, to complete the experiment, the man 
has taken it by the neck, and, bee^inning at the tail, has ate it, 
as one would do a carrot or a stock of celeiy, without any seem- 
ing* repugnance. 

can also avouch, that all the black people in the kingdom 
of Sennaar, whether Funge or Nuba, are perfectly armed against 
the bite of either scorpion or viper. They take the cerastes in 
their hands at all times, put them in their bosoms, and throw 
them at one another as children do apples or balls, without hav- 
ing irritated them by this usage so much as to bite. The Arabs 
have not this secret n«aturally ; but from their infancy they ac- 
quire an exemption from the mortal consequences attending the 
bite of these animals by chewing a certain root, and washing 
themselves (it is not anointing) with an infusion of certain plants 
in water. One day, when 1 was sitting with the brother of 
Shekh Adelan, prime minister of Sennaar, a slave of his brought 
a cerastes whicn he had just taken out of a hoie and was using 
with every sort of familiarity. I told him my suspicion that the 
teeth had been drawn ; but he assured me they were not, as did 
his master Kitton, who took it from him, woui d it round his 
arm, and at my desire ordered the servant to car^y it home with 
me. 1 took a chicken by the neck, and made it flutter before 
him ; his seeming indifference left him, and he bit it with great 
signs of anger; the chicken died almost immediately. 1 say 
his seeming indifference,’ for I constantly observed that, however 
lively the viper was before, yet, upon being* seized hj any of these 
barbarians, he seemed as if taken with sickness and feebleness, 
frequently shut his eyes, and never turned his mout^h towards the 
aim of tlie person who held him.” The celebrated traveller was 
no doubt facile, and very prone to the marvellous ; but without 
at all impugning his credibility, it may be suggestfid that, if the 
tooth 01 the cerastes happenea to strike the spinal marrow, it 
wonld have caused the death of the chicken whetlier poisoned or 
nof, just as a pin would produce the same effect. ) Death caused 
by pftison leaves after-effects different from tho?:e which follow 
28 
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death by an oi-dinaiy instrument, and we would require proof on 
this point before much reliance could be placed in the exhibitions 
which Mr Bruce records. Forskal and others distinctly state 
that the charmers remove the fang’s before they exhibit the ser- 
pents in public ; and further mention the curious circumstance 
of these jugglers pretending* to metamoi*phose the cerastes into a 
rod or wand. This is done by pressing- its nape with the linger, 
upon which the creature is thrown into a kina of catalepsy, and 
becomes for some time stiff and rigid. Ignorant of this peculia- 
rity, or afraid to attempt the experiment, the populace regard it 
as a wonder, and so the chaVmei’s are left in uninterrupted prac- 
tice of their precarious profession. 

MYTHOLOGY AND APPLIANCES OF SERPENTS. 

Of the lower animals, none have been the objects of such wide- 
spread and long-continued prejudice as serpents. In every 
country, ancient and modern, they have been viewed with aver- 
sion ; and yet no class of animals has furnished man with so many 
mythological symbols and allegories. So many, indeed, are the 
legends respecting serpents, that it would require a large volume 
to contain them; the Persians, Egyptians, Greeks, and other 
ancient nations, having each some peculiar attribute which they 
ascribe to these reptiles. As the impewonilication of the evil 
principle, the serpent is associated with the first transgression 
and fall of man; snakes armed the hand of Discord ; and the 
Furies were represented with them wreathed round their heads 
instead of hair. As an emblem of prudence 
and circumspection, as well as from their 
reputed medicinal virtues, they were the 
attribute of Aesculapius; twisted round the 
caduceus of Mercury, they were the type of 
insinuating eloquence ; and from the veno- 
mous powers of many of the race, they were 
used as the symbol of torment. Among the 
Egyptians the serpent was the emblem of 
fertility ; while the circle formed by a snake 
biting its own tail, without beginning or end, 
was the chosen symbol of eternity. The 
habit which the cerastes has of rearing up 
when it is approached, caused the ancient inhabitants of the coun- 
tries watered by th#Nile to believe that this serpent guarded tlie 
fields which it inhabited ; hence it was made the emblem of the 
I)rotecting divinity of the world, and as such sculptured on the 
two sides of a globe, placed on the porticos of all their temples. 
Many of the barbarous tribes inhabiting the western coast and 
central regions of Africa entertain a similar veneration for ser- 
pents, and not only permit them to swarm about their huts with- 
out molestation, but even pay them divine honours by erecting 
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temples for their worship. The cobra de capello is venerated by 
a certain class of Hindoo fanatics, with wdiom the murder of the 
reptile is all but a capital crime. The ori^^in of some of these 
fdlusions and superstitions is obvious ; of others it is obscure ; 
but without entering' minutely upon such an inquiry, it is no 
doubt to the noxious pinmerties of some of tiio serpent family, to 
theix peculiar habits ana appearance, and to their pfreater preva-- 
leace and destructive powers at an early period of liistory, that we 
are to ascribe the fear, mingled with hatred and veneration,, 
with which they have inspired the liurmn race. 

Notwithstanoing* the aversion with which rerpents are viewed 
both by man and the lower animals, they are abundantly used 
by the latter, and occasional!}^ by the former, as food, whilst in 
many countries they are held as valuable in materia medica. 
Thus, the wild hog*, ’hed^ehoi**, ichneumon, buzzard, &c. prey 
upon them where they can be obtained, apparently reji:ai’dless 
whether the species be venomous or non-venomous. The ibis 
was held sacred by the Egyptians for its real or supposed services 
in destroying* oftensive and poisonous reptiles, and its hod}^ was 
embalmed, and deposited in the catacombs along’ with the other 
objects of their veneration. The ibis is a wader, or stilt-bird, and 
its bill is certainly not well adapted for the destruction of large 
serpents ; but as the young both of water and land reptiles must 
liave abounded in the plain of the Nile, the liird may have per- 
formed the more efficient service of ridding the country of these 
pests before they reached a state of dangerous niatui’ity. The 
ichneumon, another inhabitant of Egypt, has scarcely been less, 
celebrated than the ibis for its services in destroying serpents, 
lizards, and crocodiles. Though too timid and weak for the suc- 
cessful attack of these animals in their adult state, it is neverthe- 
less one of the main checks to their increase, as it is continuall}’" 
on the search for their eggs and young’, upon which it pre^^s 
with avidity. Stories are sometimes told by travellers of en- 
counters between the ichneumon and serpents, in which the 
former, though frequently bitten, is always ultimately successful,, 
as it instinctively seeks the remedy of some herb as soon as it 
feels the effect of the poison. 

But it is not alone the lower animals that feast on the serpent 
race. According to Hector St Tohn, the American Indians often 
regale on the rattlesnake. TV hen they hrid one .asleep, they 
thrust a forked stick over its neck, which they keep ’iminoveably 
fixed to the ground, giving the snake a piec% of leather to bite ; 
and this they pull back several times with great force, until they 
obsifcwe that the poisonous fangs are torn out. They then cut off 
the bead, skin the body, and cook it as we do eels ; and the flesh 
is said to be .extremely white and good. The Doko, a wild 
pigmy race inhabiting Southern Abyssinia, destroy numbers of 
serupnts which inhabit the bamboo jungles of their country ; 
cook .'ind eat them, esteeming them a very savoury morsel. In 
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Stedman’s recount of Surinam, the natives are described as par- 
tial to tlic flesh of the boa — the oil or fat of which they aleo 
employ for medicinal puj’poses. Tlie flesh of the cominori viper 
was formerly of hig’h esteem in Europe aa a remedy for various 
diseases, but particularly as a restorative. It has now, however, 
lost much of its ancient credit, and is very rarely prescribed by 
modern practitioner. Dr cites from Plii^, Galeny and 

other ancients, several proofs of its efficacy in the cure of ulcers, 
elephantiasis, and other complaints ; and affirms that he himself 
has seen good (ffiects from it in obstinate leprosy. The ancienta 
prescribed it boiled, and to be eaten like iish; for when fresh, the 
medicine was much more likely to take effect than when dried, 
and given in the form of a powder. Mr Keysler relates that Sir 
K . Digby used to feed his wife, who was a most beautiful woman, 
with capons fattened with the flesh of vipere. 

The adder-stone, or egg, a fabled produce of the y^r, w^aa also 
supposed by the ancient Britons to be of wondreus efficacy. Pen- 
nant, in his zoology, says that he had severjil in his cabinet, but 
that they were nothing more than curiously-formed glass beads, 
used by the Druids as a charm to imiinse on the vulgar, whom 
they tauglit to believe that the possessor would be fortunate in 
all his att(>inpts, and that it would gain him the favour of the 
great. This su])erstition is said still to linger in Wales, wherti- 
the adder-stone is prescu'ibed by the old wives to children cut- 
ting their teeth, as a cure for the chin-cough, or as a remedy 
for the ague. Thfj adder-stone of the ancient Britons is not tV> 
be confounded with the serpent-stone (Petro (h Cohra} of the* 
Indians, whicli is an avowed composition, made use of in extract- 
ing the venom from a serpent-wound, llie composition of this 
stone, according to (ioldsmith, is kept a secret ; and perhaps its 
eflects in extracting the venom m-ay be imaginary ; nevertheless, 
it is certain that it has a power of sticking to the skin, and draw- 
ing "a part of the blood from the wound. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tile utility of serpents in the scheme of creation may bo some- 
what puzzling’ to those who take a narrow view of external rela- 
tions, and look upott everything as destined merely to subseiwe 
tile purposes of man. To sttch, however, as extend their views 
beyond this selfish limit, the s^ent family will appear quite as 
necessary to the general harmony, as the most innocent and most 
directly, serviceable of the lower animals.. Even though the 
enlightened and diligent might fail to detect a single useful j#o- 
perty in these animals, analogy would warrant the conclusion that 
nothing has been made in vain ; and our general ignorance of crea- 
tive design should teach us caution in pronouncing upon the in- 
tentions of Him of whom we are the liandiworks. As it is, 
see the seipeiit tribe accomplishing* certain purposes steadily and . 
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feanjioniouialy, Thw keep in check slogs, worms, insects, smaller 
reptile^ and auch^like vermin, and, in turn, become the food cf 
other i^tures. They occupj waste places, as heaths, pestilent 
marshes, moist jungles, and tovannahs^situations biit partially 
occupied by other existence — and therefore fulfil the great law, 
that every regpion ' should be replete with its own peculiar life 
and enjoyment Taking a comprA^sive view of creation, as 
warranted by the truths of geology, it seems that certain races 
are destined to be the precursors of others, either as an indispe^- 
able preparatoj^ step, or merely as replenishing of the eal^h 
before its conditions admit of higher existence. At one pevfocl 
of the world, and long before the appearance of man, the reptiles, 
as a class, were more gigantic and numerous; so much so, indebd, 
that that era has been not inaptly termed ** the age of 
Then the greater portion of the earth seems to have been h j^uc* 
cession of l^oons, marshbs, deltas, and jungle — a condition emi- 
nently fittea for tne life of gigantic sauroids. As the land was 
elevated and drained, these reptiles died away, and other crea- 
tures were called into being to people the changed scene. I'he 
reptiles of the present day, ana particularly the serpents, differ 
widely in their nature fixim those early races — a dificrcuce no 
doubt > imposed upon them by a change of conditions ; but, like 
their predecessors, they are evidently fulfilling the designs of a 
great scheme, being destined to give way before human increase 
and cultivation. In virtue, however, of those natural laws which 
all living beings must obey, we may rest assured that they will 
not pass away till their place be required for a higher, and, it 
may be, a more serviceable grade of existence. Noxious and 
malignant’’ as they are regarded, these qualities are not with- 
out their advantages to man, the development of whose inge- 
nuity, ‘industry, and activity, takes place but slowly and dubi- 
ously where there are no obstacles to be overcome, no difficulties 
to be vanquished. 



ADVENTURES OF ROBERT DRURY. 

VOYAGE TO INDIA.* 

WAS hom on the 24th of July 1687, in Crutched 
London, where iny father then lived ; but soon 
after lie removed to the Old Jewry, near Cheapside, 
where he kept, for several yeiirs afterwards, that 
f0^\ noted house called the Kinor's Head, a famous beef-steak 
house in its day, and a great resort of raerchants and 
other gentlemen. Reared in London, and often about the 
Thames, I acquired an unconquerable desire to go to sea ; 
and tliougli niy parents did everything in their power to give 
me a good education, and promised to push me on in the world, 
if I would abandon this notion, I persevered in my obstiwatij 
re^olution. Not all the intreaties of my poor dear niotho|ji„ 
thougli she once begged me on her knees, nor the persuasiji^l^ 
of my father, or any other friends, could make the least 
pression on me. 

When they found their endeavours were ineffectual, they 
formed a new scheme to wedn me from a sea-life. This w as to 

{ irocnre me a short voyage, hoping that the many dangers, and 
lardships. to which I should be exposed, should sjptfthni-s 
undergo, would deter me from perseveiingiS that' course of hie. 
As wilful persons never want wo, such was my obstinacy, that 

* Die present tract is an abridgment of a somewhat scarce and cniioua^ 
autobiography, in one volqine, publiblicd originally in London in 174il,\^ 
and H'printcd in 1807.— £o. 
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nothing would content me but what contributed to my ruin; 
and Providence justly frustrated all my hopes, by indulging me 
in the choice 1 had so foolishly and ungratefully made, m direct 
opposition to my duty to my affectionate parents. When it was 
proposed that I should take a short voyage, 1 insisted that no- 
thing but a voyage to the East Indies would please me ; for no 
other reason that 1 can think of, than that 1 had a cousin in the 
East India Company’s service at*Calcutta. It was accordingly 
resolved to gjratify this whim. My father, however, showed a 
due concern for my comfort and welfare, by the manner in which 
he fitted ■ me out. He supplied me plentifully with provisions, 
clothes, and other necessaries for the voyage ; besides which, I 
had a cargo to trade on, to the value of a hundred pounds, which 
was a large trust for a boy of not yet fourteen years of age. I 
went as a passenger, well recommended to Captain William 
Younge, witn whom my passage, and the freight of my cargo, 
were agreed for, and we soon after embarked. 

The vessel Captain Younge commanded was the Degrave, of 
700 tons burden, and carrying 52 guns. She was a regular 
India trader, and, like all others of her class, requij'ed to be well 
armed for the sake of defence. The parting with my mother 
was not without pain ; but I was a giddy boy, and* soon re- 
covered my spirits. The ship dropped pleasantly down the 
Thames to the Nore, and passed through the Downs on February 
19, 1701. Nothing remarkable occurred during the outward- 
bound voyage. In our route we stopped a week at the Canaries, 
and arrived at Fort George, in the East Indies, in three months 
and twenty days from the Downs. Two days after we weighed 
anchor, and sailed to Mastapatan, where we stayed a month, and 
then proceeded to complete our voyage to Bengal. 

On arriving at Calcutta my cousin came on board, and offered 
to assist in disposing of my goods; but the captain discovering 
that he was far from being trustworthy, took charge of my 
cargo, and sold the whole to good advantage, taking in exchange 
the commodities of the country. While lying at this port, we 
lost many of our crew by fever; and, worst of all, at length 
Captain Younge also died, leaving'his son, who was second mate, 
to take charge of the ship. This was a serious disaster, for our 
new commander w'as an inexperienced young man, not tit for so 
important a trust. The number of deaths on board caused us 
to wait a considerable time to recruit the ship’s company. 
During this period of inaction I learned to swim, and fre- 
quently amused myself by swimming in the Hoogly. , I became 
so exceedingly expert in this art, that I could swim several. miles 
up or down the river. , \ 

Our business being finished at Dengal, and our crew greatly 
renewed, we sailed on our homeward voyage, having on bosird 
120 hands, some of them Lascars, besides two women and myself, 
md a few other passengers. As we were going down the river 
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our ship ran abound, and stuck fast; but^here bmn^ averjr 
vstron^ tide, it tui*ned hef round, and we ^ot oif the next high 
water without any damage, as we imagrined. Thie aocident 
proved the cause of the sad misfortune which soon after over- 
took us. On getting out to sea, the vessel Was found to have 
sprung a leak, and we were obliged to k^p two cHhin-pumpa 
continually at work. We were tWo months in this distressing 
condition, every man taking his turn at the severe labour of 
pumping. It was a joyful sight to see the island of Mauritius 
rising on the horizon, and we were all still mote delighted to 
arrive, at the island, which lies about 600 miles to the east of 
]Ma(higascar. This fine island was inhabited by the Dutch, ^ who 
treated us with great kindness and humanity, assisting us with 
whatever was in their power. We made a tent on shore, in 
which we stowed great part of our cargo, in order to lighten the 
ship, and discover the leak. In this search, which could not have 
been properly performed, the sailora were unsuccessful, and the 
captain gave it up as hopeless. A month Was spent on the island. 
Having taken on board jilenty of good fish, turtle, and goats, 
with some beef, we departed, shaping oqr course directly for the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The infatuation of going to sea with a leaky vessel is more 
than I can possibly account for. Whatever motive urged the 
capt ain to do such an act of folly, he and all of us were severely 
punished for it. When we had been gone a few days from the 
Mauritius, the leak gained on us more and more, and it was 
with great difficulty the ship could be kept above water. Young 
as I was, I saw that we were on the verge. of destruction, and 
now repented in tears the madness of putting myself in the way 
of such a catastrophe. It was dreadful to see the exertions which 
the men made to keep the vessel from sinking. They wrought 
incessantly at the pumps; but the water came in aa quickly as it 
was pumped and bailed out, and gained gradually, in spite of 
every effort. All were spent with fatigue, and despair settled on 
every countenance. According to our reckoning, we were a 
hunaiy}d leagues southward of Madagascar ; and to lighten the 
ship, several guns, and much of the heavy goods, were heaved 
overboard. The captain was for continuing our course to the 
Cape, 600 leagues distant, bdt the ship's company in general 
opjiosed it, being of opinion that they could not keep her above 
water long enough, and wei*e in favour of running to Mada- 
gascar, which Was the nearest land. 

The peril we were in did not admit of delay, and by urgent 
persuasion the captain ordered 'bout ship, and put back for Mad*- 
guscar. The wind favouring us, the water-logged vessel gift on 

* The Dutch afterwards abandoned the. Mauritius ; and in 1721 it was^ 
taken poRsesRion of by the French, by Avhom it was called tlic Isle of 
Fiauce, The Biitish took it from the French in 1810.— -Fd. 
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somewhat better in^its new course, and' on the third day I Was 
sent along* with the captain's boy up to the mast-head to look 
out ior land, since nobody else Could be so well spared. In such 
apparent danger, my being a passenger was no excuse. Ac- 
cordingly 1 went up, and sat there two hours and^a half, looking 
across the "broad ocean for the much-desired land. At length a 
speck seemed to rise on the horizon, and 1 asked mV comrade 
if that were land; tor I feared to call out, and inspire men in 
such desperate circumstances with groundless hopes : tliey were 
not, I knew, in a fraxhe of mind to be trifled with. I therefore 
did not call out till I could plainly discover a white cliff, ahd 
a smoke at a distance from it, whereupon I boldly shouted, 
Lmidlkmdl . 

At this joyful news several sailors immediately ran up the 
shrouds, and even the captain himself^ to make his observations. 
One among them knew the land, and said it was Port Dauphine, 
and that the king of that part of the island — all the people being 
negroes, in a savage state — was an enemy to all white men, and 
treated all the Europeans who fell into his hands in a barbarous 
manner. This king, he said, was called Samuel, and he advised 
us by all means to avoid landing on his temtories. This infor- 
mation put US into the utmost confusion and despair, and proved 
indeed our ruin. The man who made the discouraging report 
spoke his real sentiments but he laboured under a mistake, as 
we afterwards discovered. King Samuel had, it appears, re- 
ceived an affront from the crew of a French vessel, and he ever 
afterwards attacked all French without mercy who put into his 
dominions; he had, however, no animosity against any other 
white nation, but the reverse ; so that, had we put in there, 
we had at least saved our lives and some of our cargo. Under 
tlie erroneous impression made by the sailor, we unfortunately 
sfeered westward along the coast, to see if a proper landing-place 
could be found. 

Crawling onward in this wretched condition, we kept a look- 
out for some safe spot to inm the vessel aground. Nothing of 
the kind was to be seen ; and the ship, staggering in the water, 
threatened eveiy instant to be swamped. The men now went to 
the captain and asked him wha^he proposed to do, for the ship 
could .swim no longer. H6 r 'kS them if they approved of his 
running the vessel on shore at all risks, to whicli they ’all 
agree^ out, “Anything to save our lives.” It would 

have Deed of great importance to get ashore in an orderly man- 
ner; but this could not be done, in consequence of another blun- 
der .of the captain. We had lost ottr long-boat and pinnace at 
B^z^a!, ^tnd the captaiii n^'t mking the trouble to replace them, 
we had but one small boat ^ft. In this juncture an attempt 
w'as made to ease the ves^r^bj cutting away the masts, and 
throwing everything overboard, hoping she would drive high on 
the beach. This failed, and now our only chance of getting 
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througli the breakers that dashed on the shore was by the small 
boat, and a rafit made with some planks and vords^ 

While engaged making the rH.it, some of tne natives who w cl«e 
fishing saw our distress, and made a smoke to guide us to the 
shore ; but although ^is lo^ed like kindness, we entertained a 
poor opinion of uie intentions of the savag^. The raft was 
finished that night, and it was arranged that the attempt to land 
should be m^e in the morning. 

After a dismal night, day dawned, and all prepared to leave 
the ill'fated vessel. The fii'St thing done was to send Mr Pratt, 
our chief mate, and four men in the boat, with a long rope for 
a warp, to fasten* on the land. A great sed constantly runs here 
upon the rocks, and before they got to land their boat was staved 
in pieces ; however, being pret^ ^ear it, by the help of some of 
the natives, who were negroes, they savc^ that part of* the boat 
to which the rope was fastened. We had two English women 
on board j one of them would not venture on the rail, nor would 
the captain ; but the other woman and- about forty or fifty of 
us did : I stripped oiT all my clothes, but took two purses of 
money, and a silver cup, and tied them fast round my middle. 
^^'e hauled by the rope towards the shore, but were no sooner 
among the breakers, than the first sea uj^et the raft, and 
washed us off : some swam to the raft again, Jbut w'ere soon 
washed off; and though the woman was drowning just by 
life, yet I could not save her. I sunk under every wave, and 
with great difficulty got on shore, as did every one else on the 
raft, except the woman. There was such a surf running, and 
the sea broke so high, that we durst not venture out witii the 
raft again, which the captain perceiving, ordered the cable to 
be cut, and let the ship drive nearer the ^d, where she soon beat 
to pieces. The captain got on shore with bis father^s heart in his 
hand, which, according to his request when dying, was put into 
a bottle, in order to be brought to England and buried at Dover. 

At length they all got on shore on pieces of the ship, planks, 
&c. two men only excepted, who were drowned, and the woman 
before mentioned : the other woman escaped, though she was so 
full (Tf water, as well as some others, that we were obliged to roll 
and rub them well, to make them disgorge the water : we laid 
them also before a great tire made for that purpose, and in a 
little time they revived. We were in all above ICO, including 
the Lascars. 

The country now began to he alarmed, and we had already 
t\\o or tliree hundred negroes Hocking round us, picking up 
several pieces of silk and fine calicoes : tne muslin they had little 
or no regard for. Our goods were driven ashore m whole bales ; 
for what with saltpetre and other things, we reckoned there 
might be 300 tons left, after all that was thrown overboard at 
sundiy times before. ^ 

One of the negroes brought an ox to us, and intimated by signs 
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that we should kill him ; but we made signs to them again to 
shoot him for us, we having no ammunition. When one of them 
perceived this, he lent us his gun, ready charged, and with it one 
of our men shot the bullock dead on the spot. 

It was extremely shocking to see the negroes cut the beast, 
akin and flesh together, then toss them into the fire, or ashes, 
as it happened, and eat them half roasted. I shuddered for fear 
they should devour us^in like manner; for they seemed to me to 
be a kind of cannibals, of whom 1 had heard very dreadful stories : 
everything, in short, appeared. horrible to nature, and excited in 
us the most dismal apprehensions. 

Being very much at the mercy of the barbarians into whose 
hands we had fallen, they used no ceremony in taking possession 
of eveiy article that had belonged to the ship. While some were 
busily engaged in opening our bales, and taking what they liked 
best, I observed that several of them regarow the iron they 
found much mure than all those goods we usually look on as 
valuable, and took gwat pains to break all such pieces of timber 
as had iron in them. 1 bi*oke open my chest, and took out only 
one suit of clothes, leaving the I'est to those who had most mind 
for them. 


ADVENTURES AFTER SHIPWRECK. 

#: 

Our shipwreck had been conducted with so little regard to 
iViture proceedings, or even the preservation of our lives against 
the attacks of the natives, that the whole company were now ex- 
posed to any fresh misery that might ensue. As I was a mere 
boy, and bad no right to advise one way or another, I necessarily 
submitted to the decision of others. Our captain, whose rashness 
and folly had caused all our disasters, proved equally incompetent 
in this new postui'e of aflairs. He could give no diwjctions ; and 
tw'o days and nights were spent very miserably on the shore, 
without coming to any I’esolution, or knowing wdiat to do. 

On the tliird evening, about nine o’clock, we heard a man call 
out Holla ! at a great distance, like an Englishman, who, being 
immediately answered, came nearer, ojtd asked who we were. 
Having givcm him the required information, he sat down with us 
by our and told us the object of his visit. He was one of the 
crew of an English vessel, commanded by Captain Drummond, 
a Scotchman, which had been «wo months before^wrecked on tJie 
island, and the captain and crew, including a Captain Stewani, 
were now detainea by the king of this pait of the country, and 
w^uld gladly make their escape. He, our visitant, w'hose name 
Sam, had been deputed by the king to bring information as 
to who we were, and wlmt we wanted. Sam further gave us an 
idea of condition of ^ings in Madagascar. The whole island, 
he said, which was as large as Gt^at Britain, was alto^ther in- 
/liabited by negroes, forming a great many petty kingdoms, 
whtch were almost continually at war with -each other. Ail were 
6 
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much on a leveL as to barbarism, but they were generally ac- 
quainted with the use of firearms and gunpowder, which, with 
other articles, they got from English, Dulxm^ and othei* traders, 
in exchange principally for slaves. The (Mipturing of slaves, in 
order to carry on tnis trade, was a main^cause of the numerous 
w'ai's between the different kings and chiefs. The only king 
who possessed the inclination to help disti*es66d English sailors 
was king Samuel, a man who had once been in Europe, and ac- 
quired some civilised habits ; and although be had a great enmity 
to the French, he would have succoured us ha4 we put into Port 
Dauphine. 

Sam having made an end of his story, to which everybody 
listened with the utmost attention, we parted, and went with 
heavy hearts to our respective quarters, which were under the 
bushes. It was very late, and we ehdeavoured to Repose ourselves 
as well as w'e could. The pieces of muslin served us to spread ou 
the ground for beds; but as for my own part, lopuld not close 
my eyes to rest. I now began to reflect on my formu* obstinacy 
and perverseness. The thought of my tender mother^ begging 
me on her knees not to go to sea, gave me the most distractinf^. 
torture. I could now see my error, and repent, buo wlio could t 
blame but myself? Here were many poor men .who had no other 
w ay to live, but I was reduced to no such necessi^ : I ran head- 
long into misery, and severely felt the effects of it. Tears I shed 
in ]»lenty, but could not with any justice complain of fate or Pro- 
vidence, for my punishment was but the natural result of my 
own ill conduct. 

We were all up by daylight, and most of my fellow-sufferers 
got as little rest as.1 ; for the man’s relation bad made us give 
over all hopes of relief, and nothing but sorrow, distress, and 
desiKiir, appeared in all its dismal forms in each man’s face, 
according to his different constitution. We had saved neither 
ni'iris nor ammunition, the want of w hich completed our ruin ; 
for nearly 170 of us would have made our -way through that part 
of the country we wanted to travel, bad we but wherewithal to 
defend ourselves. 

About one o’clock in the afternoon the king came dowui with 
about *200 negroes. Tliey brought no firearms with them, b^st we 
should seize them by force, but they were armed with lances. As 
soon as we saw them approaching us, we all stood together iu a 
body, wuth our captain at the head of us. When they drew near, 
he called Sam ana asked him who was otir captain. As soon iis 
lie was informed, he came up to him, and took him by the hand, 
and said "in a familiar manner, Salamonger, captain; which is a 
terra of salutation much like our saying, Your servant, sir. The 
captain returned the compliment, Sam having informed him 
before in what manner he should behave himself to the king. 
Ilis majesty brought with him four large bullocks, six calabasln*^ 
of toake (a kind of drink], ten baskets of potatoes, and two pot^ 
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of honey, all which h(i presented to our captain ; and ^ave U5, 
moreover, two or threef earthen pots to dress our victuals in. We 
immediately roasted tl^ potatoes. The king stayed two hours 
with us before he withdrew to the cottage where he pi-oposed to 
lodge that night, and asked several questions about our snip, and 
the manner of her being lost. He told the captain he was heartily 
sorry for his misfortupe, though in my opinion that was nothing 
but a compliment; for, as I found alterw^ards, he was more 
brutish and dishonest than most of the other kings on the island ; 
and his whole natfon were clothed for many years out of the 
effects they saved from our wreck. 

The next morning he paid us another visit, and then he told 
us that he expected we should prepare to go along with Jiim to 
his town, and there we should remain till some ships should 
come to trade, when we might return to our own country. The 
captain suspecting this to be a mere artifice, told Sam to say 
that he would thiiik of the proposal. Upon this the king departed, 
and gave uJ no further trouble at that time. 

As scoii’as he w^as gone, the captain called us all together, and 
in a very pathetic speech, addressed us as follows : — 1 am now 
on an equality with the meanest man here present ; my fortune 
is as low, and my life is as little to be regarded ; I do not 
pretend, therefore, to command, but to consult witn you what 
is most expedient to be done in the present unhappy situation 
of our affairs. However, said he, I am happy in this, that 
though my own life and liberty are lost as well as youi's, yet 
this misfortune is not anywa 3 \s chargeable on me,, for I would 
rather have kept on iny course to the Cape of Good Hope in 
a leaky ship, than put in here ; but you strenuously opposed it ; 
for death in ray opinion is to be preferred to our present and pro- 
spective condition. In death, our sorrows would nave ended ; but 
now, who can tell the troubles and torments we shall yet undergo 1 
(At this the tears stood in his eyes.) Consider, gentlemen, said 
he, we have neither arms nor ammunition wherewith to defend 
ourselved, and I have endeavouretl to prevail on the king to give 
ns a passage through his country to a seaport, but in vain. 
Think of it, therefore, and consult your own safety as we'll as 
you can : be but of one mind, and I am ready to comply with 
anything you would have me do. As for my own life, I set 
no value upon it ; it would no. now be worth preserving, but for 
the hopes I have of being serviceable to my friends, llemeinber, 

I must return an answer to-morrow morning, and I wdll advise 
nothJhg, nor do anything without your concurrence. 

We went together ana consulted as the captain advised, and 
came soon to an ^reement, fov the matter in debate lay within a 
small compass. The king I ad refused to give us leave to go to a 
seaport, and we had no arms to fight and force our way, if we 
ifould have found it. We therefore determined to go quietly up 
the* countiy with the king to his place of residence, where we 
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were in ]^ofiie3 of seeing and conversing with Captain Drummond,' 
Captain Steward^ ana Ae other people, who, being gallant and 
courageous men, and by this time somewhat acquainted with'tbe 
natives, might probably be capable of giving us some proper and 
seasonable advice. ‘ 

Next morning the king paid the captain » visit ; they saluted 
each other Jn the dsual manner, and sat down together upon the 
sand, whilst we all stood round them. Soon after, the king 
ordered Sam to ask the captain if he was ready to go, for it would 
be best to walk in the cool of the morning, and rest at noon. The 
cai)tain observed that he did not ask whether he was inclined to 
go or not, as might reasonably have been expected, since he pre- 
tended to give him time to consider of it, but peremptorily asked 
if he was i*eady to go. The captain answered that we wei*e. At 
this the king aoemed fully satisned, and ordered Sam to tell us he 
"wonld bi-eakfast first, and advised us to do so too, that we might 
be the better enabled to perform our journey. 

We had little satisfaction, however, in eating and drinking, 
especially since the hour was come in which we were obliged to 
leave tlie sea-side ; and it galled us severely to tliink how we 
were forced up the country like a flock of sheep, at the pleasure 
of a parcel of barbarous negroes, without any power to make 
terms for ourselves like men. ITie king having sent, the word 
was given to mai'cli. I was ready in an instant, for I carried 
nothing with me but what I brought ashore ; but many of our 
people took pieces of silk and tine calico. We assembled together, 
and went to the place where the king^s tent was pitched. We 
were no sooner come than he was for inarching. We left the sea 
witli heavy hearts, looking very wishfully back as long as we 
<;ould discern it ; and as oft as we did, we observed the negroes 
liai’d at w ork breaking up our bales, and enriching themselves 
with the plunder of our goods. In short, they were so bus}’, that 
but few' w ent back with the king. 

Our people W'ere but ill disposed for travelling, since everybody 
w'as tired wdth working ancl want of rest. Many were lajned 
w ith hurts received in getting on shore ; some were also without 
shoes, 'and most of us had but bad ones. Then, again, the country 
near. the sea-side, and some few miles further, is full of short 
underw ood and thorny shrubs, which tore our clothes to ragS ; for 
the .path was very narrow', and, before this accident, but little 
frequented ; the ground also was sandy, so that when the sun 
w as advanced pretty high, it scorched our feet to that degi'ee that 
we were scjarcely able to walk. 

i\bout noon we came to one of their small mean villages, con- 
sisting of about eight or ten houses, or rathel* huts j for they w'ere 
not above six or seven feet high, and about eight or nine feet in 
length, and their doors not above three or four feet high. Dur, 
people crept into these hovels to rest, and to see what they could 
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and others beef ; for the king had given us free permission to take 
what eatables soever came to hand. The inhabitants were all 
absent^ the men at the sea-siJe taking advantage of the wreck, 
and the women and children fled into the woods at our approach. 
We passed several of these poor villages, but saw few of the 
people. Here we reposed till the heat was .j bated, when w'c made 
ourselves but a poor compensation by lobbing them of their 
trifles, while they were enriching themselves with our most 
valuable commodities. 

In the cool of the evening we marched again, and in a little 
time came to a more open and bettei road. As we were iio^v 
some miles from the sea, tiie king left us, and went before to his 
scat, leaving us to march at our leisure, havine taken care that 
we should not want provisions, and left his tmief officer strict 
orders to supply us with whatever we wanted, and wdiat the 
country could alford. 

At night we came to another of these little villages, where we 
killed a bullock, and got a few' earthen pots to cook oiir meat in. 
The water was very thick and nasty, they having none but what 
they brought from a great distance, out of lioles and nits in the 
woods, and kept in calabashes, or long tubs, which liold about 
four or five gallons each : how'ever, it serv(‘d our purpose, for at 
that time we were not very curious. We reposed ourselves on the 
ground in the best manner we could, and rose the next morning' 
by daylight. "We had beef for our breakfast, without any bread, 
or roots in the ])lace of it, and onr meat was full of sand : liowever, 
eating and dianknig was the least of our concern at that time. 
We passed this day much alter tlie same nu^nner as the one before, 
W’ith this dilfereiice only, that those who wanted shoes were sadly 
harassed in the woods. 

On the third day of our march we came to our journey’s end. 
We were obliged to walk much faster than either of tlie tw'o 
former, having more ground to traverse, and less time to do it in; 
for w’e were ordered to be at the king’s town before sunset. 1 
missed one of iny purses in this day’s journey : the loss of it 
was not of any great importance to me at that time, for it would 
have been of little service to me had I kept it ; but the loss of a 
medal afterwards, w'hich my dear mother had presented rae^with 
as a testimony of her love and a token to remember her, was no 
small addition to my other i isfortunes. 

The residence of this king is about fifty miles from the sea- 
side ; for I reckon we might travel sixteen or seventeen miles a 
day. It stands in a wood, secured with trees all round, which 
seem to have been planted there when very young : they grow 
veiy regular and tall, and so close together, that a small do"* 
cannot pass betw^een the*n. The outworks are likewise armed 
with larye strong thorns, so that there is no breaking through 
or climbing over tliem. There are but two passages or gates, 
which ai^e so naiTow that two jonly can go abreast. One of these 
lu 
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IB to the northivard, and the other to the south\«'ard : the whole 
is about a mile in circumference. 

\Mieii we came near our journey^s end, we halted, whilst Sam 
went to infom the kinjr of our arrival. We were ordered to 
wait till he was ready for our reception ; our captain, too, put us 
into the best form he could, ordering- all our baggage, and such 
thijigs as our people brought w^ith them, to be lodged under a 
tamarind tree, ana three or four Lascars to look after them. The 
king soon sent for us, and w^e inarched in order by fours. He 
was sitting on a mat, cross-legged, in the optm air, just before 
the door of his palace, with a gun leaning on Ins shoulder, and a 
brace of pistols Ij'ing by his side ; his sons and kinsmen sat in 
the same manner on the ground, on eacdi hand of him, amed 
with guns and lances ; the natives joined them on both sides, 
and formed together a semicircle ; most of these were like wist; 
furnished with guns and lances. There were mats spread from 
one end of the peo[ile to the other for us to sit on ; so that w’hen 
we had joined them, the assembly assumed a circular form. 
W"e were somewhat concerned to sec them all thus in arms, till 
S.im informed us that they never go from one house to another 
without them. 

As soon as we were seated, the king (by Sam) assured tlie cap- 
tain he was welcome, and sent for ten calabashes of (joaki*; six he 
gave to our people, three to his own, and one he reserved for our 
captain and himself. He also sent for ('aptain J)rummond, 
(’iifitam Steward, and the rest of their company. Cajitain 
Younge arose to salute them; and after the usual com})] iments 
were jiassed, the ca})t:iins sat down together. The king ordered 
a servant to pour out some toake into a clean earthen cup, which 

kept for his own use, and drank it up without drinking to 
anybody, but ordered some more to be poured out for our captain 
in another eiip; but as it w'as dirty, he refused it: the king^ 
asked Sam the reason of it, who told him the trutli, so he sent a* 
man immediately to wash it. TJie captain, indeed, expected to 
be served out of the king^s cup, but Sam informed nira that 
neither black nor white, nor even his wives or children, ever 
drank out of his cup ; and this is the general custom of the 
country. 

When 1 saw the servant returning with the cup our captain 
hatl refused, I took out my silver one and presented it to him. 
After we had all drank out of it, the king wished to see it, and 
w^as so wonderfully pleased with it, that he desired to keep it ; 
but the cp.ptain informed him that it wms none of his, but I)c- 
longed to a lad who was behind him. I called to Sam, and de- 
sired him to acquaint the king;, that since so many people had 
drank out of it, I humbly conceived it could not be tit for his 
use. At this he and the people round him laughed heartily. 
He ordered me to stand up, that he might see me ; how^ever, t 
saved my cup this time. Night drawing on, he withdrew, order- 
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ing us a bullock for our supper. Notwithstanding his courteous 
reception of us, he would not trust us .all to lie within the gates 
of the town. Our captain, Mr Pratt, our chief mate, Mr Bembo, 
our second mate, and myself, were the only persons who were so 
far indulged. We had a liutch ordered us next to that of Captain 
Drummond and his companions; but the lest of the people lay 
without the gates under the trees. In this manner we lived for 
some few days. 

Eveiy morning we went, as was expected, in a body to visit 
the king ; but one morning he ordered Sam to inform us that he 
had an. inveterate enemy to the westward, who had hitherto 
proved too powerful for him, but since his gods had been so in- 
dulgent as to send some white men into his dominions, he would 
embrace so favourable an opportunity once more to try his 
strength with our assistance. But in the meantime he should 
bo obliged to distribute us amon^ his sons, who lived at distant 
towns, not only for the convenience of providing for such a 
number of us (there not being room enough in this town), but to 
case himself of a charge which was too great and burdensome 
for him to support alone. He also sent to me this night to beg 
the silver cup before mentioned, with which request (knowing it 
was in his power to take it by force, if he thought lit) I readily 
complied. This unexpected separation was a terrible blow to us, 
and we returned to our cottages with heavy hearts, well knowing 
if we could not hnd out some way to prevent it, there were no 
hopes of ever getting off the island. 

Hereupon the three captains, namely, Drummond, Steward, 
and Voimge, with some ol the chief of our people, entered imme- 
diately into a consultation about what was proper to be done in • 
this emergency, and to make some bold attempt for our liv§s 
and libert}^. Captain Drummond, as I heard afterwards, whs 
^he person who prt>posed to take the king prisoner, and by that 
means to make their own terms with the natives. Now, Captain 
Drummond and some others were men of experience and un- 
daunted resolution : our captain, indeed, had courage enough, 
hut he was too young. However, the proposition was universally 
approved of, and the time and manner of the execution was lixed. 

I was too young to be admitted as one of the council, therefore 1 
shall not pretend to relate what reasons were produced either for 
or against the proposal. I observed Captain Younge and Mr 
Bembo to talk with great earnestness, but in whispers, and with 
the utmost precaution. As I was then a stranger to^hat design, 

I slept sound, till I m as roused in the morning by a great and 
sudden noise in the town, occasioned by the plot being put in 
execution. Our people went as usual betimes in the morning to 
pay their compliments to the king ; and whilst some of them 
tivere at the prince’s liouse, the signal was given by one of Cap- 
tain Drummond’s men tiring a pistol, at uhich the king was 
seized, and lii.^ son at the samt^tiirie. 
la 
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This instantly alarmed the whole town : I started up without 
my shoes, frig'htened at the sudden outcry. Not knowings 
what was the matter, and seeing the negroes flocking out of the 
town, I ran with them, till I was taken notice of by one of our 
men, who called me back ; and 1 was as much amazed as the 
natives to see the king, his consort, and one of his sons, with 
their hands tied behind them, under the guard of our people. 
They presently rifled the king’s mansion-house, and every other 
place w'here they could find any agreeable plunder. We happened 
to find about thirty small arms, a small quantity of powder and 
shot, and a few lances. The natives, as I observed before, ran 
out of the tow'n, but they did it with no other view than to pro- 
cure assistance ; for they soon alarmed tlie country, and returned 
with great numbers from all the adjacent towns, and immediately 
besieged us. They fired in upon us, and wounded one of our 
men m the groin, on which Captain Younge ordered Sam to tell 
the king if they fired any more, they would kill him that very 
moment. The king, hearing their resolution, called to his men, 
and desired tlicm to desist, if they had a mind to save his life. 

This attempt, indeed, was bold and hazardous, and so;ne ])er- 
haps may censure it as criminal. I shall not say much in its 
defence : but since I have come to years of maturity, I cannot 
forb(‘ar reflecting that if nature, even in a Cliristmu country, 
will rebel against principle, what will it not do for life and liberty 
under the tyranny ana ojipression of a barbarous and savage 
nation? B<* this as it may, we put our&elves in a })Osture of 
defence, and marched out of -the town ; six men under arms 
mandied in the front ; and in the bodj", wdiere tlie king was, six 
w'ent armed before him, and six behind ; three before his son, 
and three belund ; and six brought up the rear, in wliieli were 
the Lascars. Captain Young’e, out of compassion, would have 
released the queen, and let her go wherever she pleased, but she 
would not abandon her husband. 

W'e had not got above four miles on our march before our 
'wounded comfianion fainted, and not being able to carry liim oli', 
w'e -svere forced to leave him by tlie side of a pond of water, 
w'here, as I was afterwards informed, they soon put him out of 
pain, by striking their lances into several parts of his body. 
Having marched about two or three miles farther, w’e got out of 
the woods, and Ibund ourselves in a spacious open plain, 'where 
■we could see all around us, and soon found that our enemies were 
not only near, but numerous, and threatened immediately to 
attack us. AVe laced tow^ards them, our armed men being in tlie 
front, with the king bound before them. Sam "was ordered at 
the same time to tell him that our design was not to hurt either 
him or his son, nor to carry them into their enemies’ country, 
but only to detain them as hostages for our safeguard while wg 
parsed through his dominions ; and that as soon as we came to 
the borders of Port Daiiphine, we w'ould let them go again, and • 
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a^ive them back the arms and ammunition we had taken from 
them ; but if the least violence was offered to us, we woiild sa- 
crifice them both ; and this we desired him to tell his people. 

Hereupon he called one of his generals to him, assuring him 
that he should receive no harm. Accordingly he left his guu 
and lance behind him, and came to us, where he was informed, 
both by us and the king, of our resolution ; upon which he told 
us there should not be a gun fired whilst we preserved the king 
alive, and gave him civil treatment. 

This parley being over, we continued our march through the 
plain till near evening; many of us wiLhout shoes, as well as 
myself, and some sick, which obliged us to take up our quarters 
sooner than we would otherwise nave done ; so that every one 
was almost faint, and glad of rest. The king ordered Sam to 
tell us that an ox should be sent to us forthwith. We made a 
trench like a ring, in the midst whereof we planted the black 
king and his son : our captain and some few' others were appointed 
as a guard over them : our armed men w^ere divided into four 
parties, iif order to secure us in the best manner they could. 
We had just finished our camp, when tluj officer who had been 
with us before, and three other men, brought us a bullock. He 
brought likewise some roasted meat in his hand, and a horn of 
water for the king ; so we loosed our royal prisoners' hands, that 
they might feed themselves. They ate some small matter, and 
gave the remainder to Oajitain Younge. » 

Whilst we were emjiloyed in killing the ox, we desired the 
king to send some of iiis people >rito the woods for some fuel to 
dress it, which he readily did ; and the.*y soon brought us suffi- 
cient for our purpose. But all this time w'c Avunted water, and 
complained thereof to the king*, who assured us that there was 
none to be got near that place by several miles, and that wliut 
small quantity ivas given him in the liorn, Avas taken from 
that very pond where Ave left the wounded man, which could not 
be less than about ten miles distant. This very much dis- 
heartened us ; for Ave were parched Avith thirst, wdiich Avas the 
more increased by the fatigue of our long march and the heat of 
the countrA". However, there was no help for us, and patience 
AA'as the only remedA^ hen the king and his son had sujqied, 
Ave bound their hands before them, that they might sleep as easy 
as they could ; so, after Ave Imd cut up our bullock, and diAuded 
it amongst us, we broiled and ate it, though Avith but little satis- 
faction, for Avant of Avater ; and when Ave had made as good a 

3 er as our unhappy circumstances Avould well admit of, Ave also 
our beat endeavours to repose ourselves. The three captains, 
however, agreed to watch alternately, and divided our people 
into three parties for that purpose. The king intreated his Avife 
tp go home and comfort his children, but more particularly 
recommended his beloved daughter to her care. She went at 
his request, but shed tears when departing, as did also the king 
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and his son. Such of us as were not on the watch lay down: 
but we liad a wretched night; for the ground was stony, and 
there was but little gi-ass; and, what was still a greater attfiotion, 
we were excessively dry, and hatl nothing to quench our thirst. 

At dawn of day we arose, which was the second day of our 
travel, and the better to support ourselves under the fatigue of it, 
w^e ate part of the remains of our beef ; but it was a miserable re- 
past, as we had notliing to drink. However, we put ourselves in 
the saine order as we had done the day before, and w ent forw ard. 
Tlie natives perceiving us in motion, moved too, but kept at a 
greater distanci?, and went into onr camp aftcT we had quitted it, 
to see what they could iind ; and their labour was not altogether 
lost, for many of our people thought proper to leave lialf those 
India goods they had brought out of the tow'ii behind them, that 
they might travel with lej»s fatigue. \Ve walked witli more case 
half this day than we did the day before, it proving cloudy 
weather, and cool. * About noon, the general who had been with 
us before eaine w'lth some roasted meat ami a horn of water for 
the king and his son : as w’e did not loosen their hands, we were 
forced to feed them. The general ordered Sam to ask the (aip- 
taiu', if they w ould release the king for six guns, 1 ])erceived 
there wa.'» a debate b(*fween them and Mr Hembo; some fbmiving* 
tlic six gun,s would be of great service to us, especially as we 
should still have the king’s son : others were of opinion that it 
would be more for our safety to keep the king: however, it was 
agreed at last tliat he should bo dismissed. M’e informed tlie 
general, tliat if they would g’lve us six veiy good guns, and pro- 
mise on their honour not to follow' u.s, hut return w ith tlieir king, 
wo would let liim go ; and that as soon as vve came to th(‘ rivcr 
IManderiM, wliich divided liis dominions from those of J*ort Haii- 
jdiine, w'e would release the king’s«son, and leave all then* arms 
lielnnd u>. 

The general w'as startled at this nnex])ccted condcscen.'^ion of 
our people, and despatched one of his attendants to the king’s 
otln*r son-i, who were not far off witJi their army, to ac- 
quaint tliern wilh our ]iro]»oftal ; and m lialf an hour's time, re- 
turned to us witli SIX of the best guns. They made the more 
iiaste, lest our irniuls should alter : we kept thmu no longer in 
suspeii'ic tlian wliile we took the gnus to pieces, to see wJu-tber 
they were m good condition or not; and limling them better than 
we could reasoiialih' have expected in such a countiy, we releas<-d 
their king, and sent him a w' ay with the general. He. took Jih 
leave of , the prince, and went directly to the army. M’e w(*re so 
near as to see the ceremoii}’' of his meeting w'ith his son.s, wlio 
fell down and embraced his knees, and, with all the earnest- 
ness imaginable, shed tears for jo}'. After they had ki.><(’d 
and licked his knees and legs for about five or siv miiiule,', they 
arose to give his head officers an opjiortunUy of jaiving the like 
homage ; and after them, some others of an inferior station, who . 
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in general expressed a most sincere and passionate affection to 
his person, and showed all the demonstrations of joy imaginable 
on account of his return. This ceremonial being over, they all 
hallooed and fired their guns, as a public testimony of their joy 
and satisfaction. 

We now walked away on our toilsome march, still retaining 
the prince a prisoner as a hostage. In the course of the day we 
were disconcerted to observe that a crowd still hung on our rear, 
and that this party came to a pause when w'e encamped for the 
night. Our sufferings were at this point considerably increased. 
We could find neither victuals nor watt r, and were so parched 
wdth thirst, that we crawled on the ground to lick the dew ; and 
tliis was all the refreshment we could then meet with. 

On tlie third day of our march we rose early, and put forward 
as well as we could. The negroes, who strictly observed our 
motions, were as ready as we ; hut we placed our armed men in 
the front, determined to make a bold push for it if they attempted 
to obstruct our passage. They divided, and let us proceed with- 
out molestation ; and though w’e travelled all the morning, yet 
we met with nothing remarkable, till we arrived at a little round 
hill, whereon there stood a prodigious large tub, about six feet 
high, which held near a hundred gallons, and w as full of toake. 
Our people were going immediately to drain it dry ; but Sam 
throw it down, and spilt all the liquor, asking us with some 
%varmth if >ve were so blind as not to see the plot that was laid 
for our destruction ; for it was planted there to tempt us to drink, 
with no other intention than to poison us all, or at least to intoxi- 
cate us to that degree that they might r(‘scue their prince with- 
out o])position, and murder us at their pleasure. 

While we were reflecting on this extraordinary action, the 
general and two or three more came up to us, and asked Sam 
what reason he could offer for spilling tlie toake ; to w hich he 
made no regular reply, but bid him be gone about his business. 
The general desired to speak with the young prince ; and after a 
little discourse with him, directed Sam to acquaint Captain 
youiige, that if he should think lit to release the prince, tliey 
would give him three of the head men of tlie country in exdiange. 
Under the delusive idea tb.it they followx'd us only on account of 
the prince, and that, if ive should release him, they would all 
return hack, our captain coni^ded with the general’s proposition, 
.and in a short time three men were delivered in exchange for tlie 
prince. 

All arrangements for securing the three new hostages being 
made, we proceeded on our journey as well as men could without 
provisions, and w ere too soon convinced of Captain Younge’s 
mistake ; for the negroes, instead of retiring, approaclied neai’er, 
and some marched before us, so that w^c expected every minute 
they would attack us. We had a young* lad in our company 
wlfo lost his leg in Bengal. Notwithstanding he was well re- 
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covered, and supplied witli a wooden one well fitted, yet it can- 
not be imas^inect that he should be able to keep up with us ; fop, 
being* now surprised by their surrounding: us, we doubled our 
pace, and, in short, were oblig*ed to leave this poor lad behind us, 
AVe saw the barbarians come up with him, take oif his wooden 
leg:, and first insult him ; then they thrust their lances into his 
body, and left him wallowing* in his blood. Being eye-witnesses 
of this act of inhumanity, and apprehensive of the like treatment, 
we hurried on as fast as our feeble limbs would carry us till sun- 
set, when we came to a large tamarind tree, the leaves whereof, 
as they were sour, we chewed, to moisten our mouths. The fruit 
itself was not then in season. 

The three negroes whom we had taken as hostages, observing 
what had passed, and tliinking their lives in danger, called to 
Sam and the captains, and told tliein they had a scheme to pro- 
pose, w'hich would be for the safety of us all ; which was this, 
that as soon as it was dark, we should keep inarching on as 
silently as possible all night. The captains approved of this pro- 
posal, and ord(‘red none of us to sleep, but to be. ready as soon as 
the watchword was given. This was very grievous, considering 
how tired we were the day before; but we submitted cheijrfully 
to anything that gave us hopes of escaping from the violent 
hands of those bloodthirsty barbarians. As soon as it was dark 
enough to conceal our flight, we assembled together, and took a 
considerable quantity of muslins and calicoes and hung them 
upon the bushes, that the .spies, who we knew watched us, might 
not anywise mistrust our sudden removal. 

AVe walked off accordingly, undiscovered by them, (’aptain 
Drummond, however, being taken so ill that he could not walk 
at all, none of us being strong enough to carry him, we resolved 
to make the three negroes perform that oflice by turns. After 
vre had thus travelled most part of the night, we came to a 
thicket among some cotton trees, where the man wlio had the 
charge of Captain Drummond threw him upon the ground, ran 
away into the wood, and we never saw him more. Ujion this 
we had a more watchful eye over the other two,* and led him 
whose turn it was to carry the captain with a roi)e about his 
neck. 

Weak as we were, we travelled a great many miles that night, 
njid were glad when the day broke upon us; for the negroes 
had told us before, that if we walked hard all night, we should 
be at Maiiderra river betimes in the inoniing. And their iiifor- 
luation was correct ; for as soon as we came to a little hill, Ihe 
sun then just rising, we had .a prospect of the river, though at a 
considerable distance ; however, the" hopes we had of coming to 
it in a short time, and of getting water to quench our thirst, gave 
us no small pleasure, and our spirits began to revive at ihe very 
sight of it. It was some comfort, likewise, to think that the 
king’s dominions extended no further, notwithstanding tliere ^ 
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were no inhabitants to protect us within several miles on the 
other side. Some of our people who were more tired than the 
rest, took liberty to sit down to refresh themselves, as taking it 
for granted that the negro army would never come in sight of 
us again. 

But this vain notion of being safe and secure too quickly 
vanished ; for as soon as they missed us in the morning, they 
pursued us like so many beagles, and before we got within a 
mile of Manderra river, overtook us. lliereupon they began to 
butcher our men then resting under the trees, striking their 
lances into their sides and throats. 'J hough I was one of those 
who could not travel well, yet there were twenty behind me : tlie 
woman wdiose life was preserved in our ship was next to me. T, 
seeing* them kill our people in this barbarous manner, threw off 
my coat and waistcoat, and trusted to my heels ; for the foremost 
of our people having passed the river, and I not being far off, 
took courage ; but hearing the rejiort of a gun, I looked back, 
and saw the poor woman fall, and the negroes sticking their 

lances in her sides. My turn was nqxt, lor the same negroes 

jmrsued me, and before 1 readied the brink of the river, they 
lirt‘d a gun at me, but J jumped in. Our men w ho bad got safe 
over made a stand, in ordc*r to defend those who were belinifi ; 
and notwithstanding the negroes follow’ed me so close, I could 
not refrain from drinking two or three times. 

Thqse who had got over now marcliecl forward, and I kept 

up with them as well as I could. We liad a wood to pass 

through, and the negroes, as soon as they saw us quit the banks, 
immediately crossed and pursued us. They got into the w'oods, 
and, tiring behind the trees every now and then, they kill(‘(l 
three or four of our men. We hud not travelled above two 
miles in this Avood, before Ave came to a huge sand}^ plain, to 
Avhich we could see no end ; and here they determined to stop 
our progress, since, if AveAvent much farther, w'e should be Avithin 
liearing of King SamueFs subjects, wiio w^ere their mortal 
enemies, and would readily assist us. Tiny divided themselves, 
therefore, into'several bodies, in ordei* to break in upon us on all 
sides; and Ave being apprised of tlieir designs, Avere resol A^ed to 
sell our lives and libertie as dear as possible. Ilereujioii our 
captains ])ut us in as good a posture of defence as they could, 
and divided the men who boi\ arms into four classes ; one under 
the (‘ommand of each of our three captains, and the other under 
Mr John Benibo : such as had no arms, or were disabled,' aa ere 
covered in a little valley, and w'ith them were the two negro 
hostages. 

We had not above thirty-six firearms amongst us all, and not 
many more persons fit to i-ght, so that .we Avere a poor handful 
to withstand an army of two or three thousand. When they 
foiknd we made a stand, they did so too, and according to their 
wtifited manner, Avliere it could be done, three or four of them in 
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a place threw up tlie sand before them, and bein^ also beneath 
us, we could see only their heads. * Their sliot flew very fast over 
us, and we kept them in play from noon till six in the evening, 
by wliich time all our ammunition wms spent. Those of us who 
had money made slug's of it; our next shift was to take the 
micldle screws out of our g’uns, and charg’c our pieces with them. 
When we had used all these means, we knew not what to do 
further : now we beepan to reflect on those who advised us to 
deliver up first the king*, 'and afterw'ards his son, since the keeping’ 
of them would have been our principal safeguard. The two 
negroes in our custody expected no doubt every minute to be 
killed, as very justly they might; but as their death would be 
of no service to us, w'e did them no injury. 

At length it was unanimously agreed that Dudey and her 
husband should lie sent to the enemy with a flag of truce, 
not only to prolong tlie lime, but to know what tliey furthfir 
wanted; so we tied a ])iece of red silk t(' a lance, and sent them 
away. They ke])t firing at us all this time, not knowing wdiat 
we meant by not retui’iiing it. They shot at those who carried 
the flag ; but perceiving that they were not armed, the prince 
ordered them to cease Dudey was interpreter, and told them 
that our captain was inchiled to make peace with tliein, and to 
deliver u]) the two hostages, wdth the guns and ammuiiition we 
took w'ith us, as soon as we w'ere advanced a little further into 
the country. They said they would sutler us to go in the iporn- 
iiig, in ease we would deliver up our arms and the men, but not 
that evening, because it was dark. Tlieir true reason W’as tliis : 
they knew% if wa; got away that uig*ht., we sliould send some of 
King Samuers people, wlio w'cre their bitter (iinunies, to be 
revenged on tJiein for tlie ill-treatment we had met with. 

AVitli tlie vain idea of ajipeasing them, it w^as resolved tliat 
next morning we should give up our arms. Captain Drummond 
and some of Ins friends, liowever, protesting- against the folly 
which the party w ere about to coinniit. Morning dawned, after 
a dismal night, bringingwith it a day of sorrow. As soon as 
W'e could see, w'e missed Captain Diumniond, Captain Stew'ard, 
l\Ir •ileiubo, Dudey, and her liusbaiid, and four or five more, 
who deserted iii tlie nigdit, witliout cuinmunieatinjj their in- 
tiMitions to us. Now" we plainly saw destruction before us, and 
the end of this miserable journey, whicli, after so hold an 
attempt, we undertook for the preservation of our lives and 
liberty : and a tragical one it was ; for no sooner w'as it broad 
daylight than tlie negroes came up to us, and the prince had a 
short, conference W'ltli Sam. Captain Vounge asked him the 
purport of their discourse; he answered, they wanted to know 
Avhat was become of Cajitairi Drummond and the rest. The 
words were no sooner out of his mouth tlian one of the princes 
took hold of me, and delivered me to one of his attendants. There 
w^ere three or four lads like myself, and much about my age, who 
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were seized at the same time, and delivered to their people in the 
same manner, who bound our hands with eords. 

There now ensued a scene of horrid butchery, every one of our . 
unfortunate company, includin*y Captain Yoim^e, beini^ killed on 
the spot. The bodies were next stripped of their clothing*, and 
every article carried off as spoil. Little time was consumed in 
this traf^ical affair; for the savages expected that the subjects of 
King* Samuel, roused by Captain Drummond, would soon be 
down upon tlicm ; and I afterwards learned that such a friendly 
force actually came soon after our departure. In the attack 
which had been made on us, Sam contrived to escape, and re- 
turned with the negroes; whether he was ever sincere in his 
friendship for us, is doubtful ; however, by our infatuated sim- 
plicity, we had been our own worst enemies. 

REDUCED TO SLAVERY. 

I was now the captive of a naked savage, and was led away 
like a calf to the shambles, galled with cords, and not knowing* 
what should be my fate. Other two lads were treated in the 
same manner, and soon we were parted by our respective masters. 
My master, or proprietor as I may catt him, was named Me- 
varrow ; he was a cnief of some consequence, or rather the king 
of a tribe, and his design was now to return home with his booty. 

AlHhe way we went, I w^as shocked in observing the mangled 
bodies of our men, which lay exposed under the broiling sun. 
When we reached the river we had crossed, I was so faint for 
want of victuals, having had no sustenance for three days, tliat 
I could scarcely stand on my legs. Though my master expressed 
some little concern for me, yet he would not bait till lie was 
past the river ; however, he ordered his people to stop at the first 
commodious place and make a fire ; and now I was in hopes of 
some agreeable refreshment, for some of his servants had carried 
beef on their backs for that purpose. Though they cut it into 
long pieces, with the hide, and dressed and ate it half roasted, 
accoruing to their custom, and gave it to me in the same man- 
ner, yet I thought this contemptible food — and what a beggar 
in England would not have touched — the most delicious en- 
tertainment I ever met with. Wc rested here about an hour, 
w*hen he to whose care I was intrusted made signs to know 
if I could walk ; and as I was a little refreshed, I got up, and 
travelled the .remainder of the day with more ease than I ex- 
pected, since they walked but slowly, as I perceived, on purpose 
to indulge me. 

At night we came to a wood, the place appointed for our lodg- 
ing, and there we met with three or four men whom my master 
had sent out a foraging, and they brought in with them tw'o bul- 
locks, one of which my master sent to his brother, for the use of 
him iftid his people, and the other was killed fgr us ; for the army 
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was nou' disbanded, and all were mai’chinp* home with their re- 
spective chiefs to their own habitations. Here m3'' master came 
to me and g*ave me a lancc, intimating that I might cut out as 
much as I thought proper. I cut about a pound, without any 
part of the hide, which he perceiving, imputed it to my igno- 
rance, and so cut a slice with the hide, and dressed it for me, 
which I ate w'ith seeming thankfulness, not daring to refuse it. 
As soon as supper was over, each man pulled as much grass as 
was sufficient for himself to lie on : m3'' guardian, however, pro- 
vided enough for himself and me : I then reposed m3'^self accord- 
ingly, and he lay by me ; but his black skin smelled so rankj that 
I was forced to turn my back on him all night long. I had very 
little rest, for the ghastly spectacle of my massacred friends was 
ever before me, and made me start from sleep as soon as I closed 
my eyes. 

At break of da3'' we arose, and after a short repast, marched on 
till noon, when we baited among some sluidy trees near a pond 
of water. Whilst some emplo3’'ed themselves in kindling a fire, 
others were busy in digging up and down amongst the grass. I 
could not at first conceive what the3^ were doing, but I soon ob- 
served one of them pulling out o^he ground a long white root, 
which I found was a 3^am, having seen many of them at Bengal. 
They soon furnished themselves w'ith a .sufficient cpiantity. 1 
perc(‘ived they grew wild, without any cultivation. Some of 
them were eighteen inches long at least, and about six or seven 
inches in circumference. They gave me some of them, winch 
I roasted, and ate, with a great deal of pleasure, instead of 
bread with my beef. They are very agreeable to the taste, as 
well as wholesome food. 

W'e arrived that evening at a small town, whicli we no sooner 
entered, than the women and clnldren flocked round about me, 
})inclied me, struck me on the back with their fists, and showed 
several other tokens of their derision and contempt, at whicli 1 
could not forbear weeping, as it was not in my power to express 
my feelings any other way ; but when my guardian observed it, 
he came to my assistance, and freed me from m3^ persecutors. All 
the* houses that were empty were taken up by my master, his 
brother, and other head men, so that my guardian and I lay 
exposed to the open air. The ill treatment 1 met with from the 
Ayomen and children put a thousand distracting thoughts into my 
head : sometimes 1 imagined that I might be preserved alive for 
no other purpose than to be carried to the king and his son, u Jio 
would in all probability be fired with resentment at our late 
seizing *of them, and making them prisoners ; then again I 
thought, that, to gratify their pleasure and revenge, thev" would 
order me to be jiut to death before their faces, by slow degrees, 
and the most exquisite torments. Such melaricholv^ reflections 
as these so disordered me, that when once, through weariiKJss^ I 
fell into a slumbciv I had a dream whicli so terrified me, that I 
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started upright, and trembled in every joint ; in short, I could 
not get one wink of sleep all the night long. « 

When it was broad daylight we marched homeward — for now I 
must call it so — and in three or four hours’ time we arrived at a 
considerable town, with three or four tamarind trees befoi-ii it. 
One of the negroes carried a large shell, wl\u:h, when he blew, 
sounded like a postboy’s hoi*n. This brought the wonum to a 
spacious house in the middle of the town, about twelve feet high, 
which I soon perceived was my master’s. No sooner had he 
seated himself at the door, than his wite c-^me out, crawling on 
her hands and knees till she came to him, and then lu keci liis 
feet ; and when she had thus testified her duty and respect*?, liis 
mother paid him the like compliment; and all the women in the 
town saluted their husbands in the same manner ; then each man 
went to his respeclive habitation, my master’s brother only ex- 
cepted, who, though he had a house, had no wife to receive him, 
and so he stayed behind. 

My mistress intimated by her motions that she would have me 
go in and sit down. Much serious discourse passed between 
my master and her; and though I knew nothing of what they 
said, yet, by her looking so^ earnestly at me whilst be was 
talking, I conjectured he was relating to her onr tragical tale, 
and I perceived that the tears frequently stood in her eyes. 
This conference over, she ordered some carravances to be boiled 
for our dinner — a kind of pulse much like our gray peas : she gave 
me some, but as they had been boiled in dirty water, I coukl. not 
eat them. She, perceiving I did not like them, strained them olF 
the water, and nut some milk to them, and after that I made a 
tolerable meal or them. She gave me not only a mat to lie down 
upon, but likew'ise a piece of calico, aliout two yards in length, to 
cover me. She intimated that she wanted to know iny name, 
which I told her was Robin. Having received so much civility 
from my mistress, I began to be much better satisfied than I was 
at first, and then laid me down and slept, without any feiir or 
concern, about four hours, as near as I could guess by tlie sun. 
When I waked, my mistress called me by my name, and gave me 
some milk to drink. She talked for some considerable time to 
me, but T could not understand one word she said. My master 
was all this time with his brother tthe door, regaling themselves 
with toake. 

Through the kindness of my mistress, who had herself been 
taken captive, and brought as a slave to my master’s camp, I 
was less narshly treated than any of the other slaves in the estab- 
lishment, of whom there were upwards of ‘200. Perhaps also I 
was indebted to my want of bodily strength for not being put 
to excessive labour. Nevertheless, my fate was most disti’essing 
and hopeless. At night I slept in a hut without any furriiture. 
and ijiy clothes being taken from me, the only covering which 1 
Wore was a piece of cloth round the middle, like that worn by all 
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the people in the countiy. Thus stripped of my apparel, an<i 
almost entirely leaked, I was a miseraole-looking (\bjeer ; but 1 
8uifei*ed less from cold than heat, 'fhe sun beat on niy body, 
blistering* the skin, and covering it with fi*eckles, while I was 
exposed nt the same time to the bites and stings of Insects, of 
which there is a vast variety in Madagascar. 

I was first tried by my master as a labourer to hoe the weeds 
in the fields of carravances ; but being awkward at that kind of 
work, I was made to attend on the cattle, drive them to water, 
and see that they did not break into any of the plantations. Be- 
sides this, 1 w'as obliged to drag home every night a tub of water 
for the use of the family, there being no water near my master^s 
house. In my employment as a neat-herd, I had the society of 
other boys, also attendants on their master’s cattle, and from 
these companions, who were natives of the country, as well as 
from others, I picked up a knowledge of the language, and was 
soon able to speak it so as to he understood. 

After being some months in thi.s kind of service, my master 
departed with a numerous band of fbllower.s on a warlike expedi- 
tion. He was absent for more than a fortnight, and at his re- 
turn, made a tnuniphont entry into the town, amidst the firing 
of guns and blowing* of horns. After Mevarrow, came his brother 
Saniho and the attendants, followed by the cattle which had been 
taken from the enemy ; the prisoners of war, now become slaves, 
brought up the rear. The great man, my master, having halted 
and seated himself in front of his house, his consort, attended by 
the women of tlie neighbourhood, came as usual and licked his 
feet. 

During this ceremonial ray master, casting his eyes around, saw 
me at a distance, and called me to him. I approached him in a 
manner considered respectful, with my hands lifted up, as m a 

E raying posture ; but did not kneel down, as all the others did, 
aving a conscientious reluctance to perform such an act. Where- 
tipon my brutal owner flew iiito^a rage, and reproaclied me for 
not paying him the same respect as his wife, mother, and others 
abeut him. However, I peremptorily refused, and told him 1 
W'oald obey all his law ful commands, and do whatever work he 
thought proper to employ me in, but this act of divine homage 1 
could never comply with. 

On this he fell into a violent passion, upbraided me with being 
ungrateful, and insensible of his saving me from being killed 
among my countrymen, and urged, moreover, that I was his 
slave, &c. ; but notwithstanding all this, I still continued resolute 
and firm to my purpose. Whereupon he arose from his seat, and 
with his lance made a stroke at me with all his might ; but his 
brother, by a sudden push on one side, prevented the mischief he 
intended. He was going to repeat his blow, but bis brother in- 
terposed, and in treated him to excuse me ; bjit he absolutely, and 
ill the warmest te^s, refused to forgive me, unless I would lick 
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^ His brother begged he ■wDuld give him a little time to 
ift ]pTiy«le) vehich he did ; and aft|^ he had told me 
lite^^nger'of not^ doing it^ and that, in submitting to it, T did no 
znore than what many princes were obliged to do when 
taken prisoners, I found at length it was prudence to comply ; 
60 1 went in, asked pardon, andjperformed tne ceremony as others 
had done before me. He toltl me he readily forgave me, but 
wonld make me senrible I was a slave. I did not much regard 
his menaces ; for^ as«l had' no prospect of ever Tetuimmg to Eng-i 
hmd, I set but little value on my nfe. The next day I incurred 
his disple^ure again, and never expected to escape from feeling 
the tweight of his resentment. 

My master then peidbrmed the. ceremony of thanksgiving to 
God for his hap}^ deliverance from all the hazards of war, and 
for the success of his ajms ; which is done by some silly ado- 
ration before a kind of household altar, accompanied with ridi- 
culous ceremonies. Having performed nis devotions, my master 
would have me do the same ; but this I ^so tirmly refused, and 
he was now more savage than ever. Taking hold of me by one 
hand, and with his lance in the other, he threatened instantly to 
sacrifice ;me. I expected nothing but death, and waited every 
moment in an agony for the mortal blow. Sambo, at this crisis, 
again humanely interfered, along with many others, all using 
their utmost endeavours to persuade him against so rash an action ; 
but to no purpose ; till his brother at last very wai*mly told him 
he would that minute depart, and see his face no more, if he of- 
fered to be guilty of suca an act of inhumanity ; and rose up to 
be gone accordingly. When my master saw his brother was go- 
ing in good earnest,, he called mm back, and promised to spare 
my life, but assured him he would punish me very severely for 
my contempt, of his oixlers. Sambo told him he ^ould submit 
that to his own discretion ; all he begged of him wslSj not to kill 
me. Upon this, by a secret siep, he advised me to kneel down 
a^ud lick his , feet, which 1 read^y comphed with, and asked his 
pardon. Whea 1 got up, 1 kneeled down to Dean Sambo of m3'’ 
own accord, and^ licked his feet, as a testimony of my gratiti^e 
and respect for thus^saving n^ life a second time. 

As soon as this S^torm was bk>wn ^yer, I was remanded to m3' 
former post of cow-i^eper. I'h? 1 a great deal of trouble some- 
times with these cattle, , for they are very unruly ; and notwitli-? 
standing they are larg^ beasts than an3' I ever saw elsewhere of 
th,e they are so nimble, that they will leap over high fences 
like ji^cyhoiind, They have an excrescence between their shoul- 
dej^, like that of . camels, all fat and fiesh, some of 

whl^ i;%vweigh about tlires* or fourscore pounds. They are 

f heant^pUy coloured : ^ome are streaked like a tigei*. others, 
a leop^) are marked with various spots. Here <are, like* 
, some sheep with large heav3r tails, like Turkish sheep — 
Wpolly as ours, but more like a goat r and also a small 
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niniiber of goats, rpsembling those of other countries. There are, 
besides, plenty of hogs in the country, and immense swarms of 
bees. These bees produce a vast abundance of honey, from which 
the natives moke their diink called toake. 

ESCAPE. 

[What with cow-herding, gathering honey, helping to build 
huts with wood and clay, and going sometimes, greauy against 
his will, on warlike or cattle-stealing expeditions, besides doing 
much thankless drudgery of a miscellaneous kind, Drniy in- 
forms us that twelve years were consumed. Often in his hut, in 
the silence of night, he thought of his father, mother, and friends 
ill England, and wept when he reflected on the hopelessness of 
liis lot. He, however, felt more than he could well express, even 
by tears. Twelve years of slavery had changed him in a remark- 
able manner. He bad forgotten his own language, and could no 
longer converse in English. The words stuck halt-fexpressed on 
his tongue. From being a handsome English boy, he had grown 
to be a brown-skinned savage. His feelings had been changed 
as w’ell as his person ; and iii some of his habits he was little 
superior to the lower animals. Yet, as has been said, he some- 
times Avept, and never forgot his home. The recollection of his 
mothers tenderness could not be obliterated from his memory. 
It survived all the horrors of his hapless condition, and sti- 
mulated him to attempt his escape from an odious bondage. 

He pondered long on the means of absconding; and at length, 
by the friendly aid of a fellow-servant, he took to flight. His 
])lan was, in the first place, to reach the territory of a chief 
called Afferrer, friendly to the whites, before his absence was dis- 
covered ; and although this required great dexterity and toil, he 
(iffected the jouniey. Still, he was scarcely safe. His enraged 
master sent messengers to request that he should be delivered up 
'as a runaway slave, and poor Drury trembled for the result. 
Afferrer appeared to be shocked at the proposal. He said that the 
idea of making a white man a slave was ridiculous, and that the 
lefugee should remain with him as long as he pleased, or go 
wherever he thought proper. The men were therefore obliged 
to return disconcerted, and Dioiry w'as in the meantime secure. 
In this new home he was certainly not compelled to work as a 
slave, but neither was he altogether a freeman. The chief witli 
whom he had taken refuge was pretty constantly at war, and 
]]is object was to make use of him jn his expeditions. Con- 
strained to appear satisfied, Druiy lived with Afferrer two 
months, going with him -on two excursions against his enemies.^ 
As this, however, was an employment not at all to the mind of 
the refugee, he took an opportunity of once more escaping. We 
continue the narrative chiefly in his own laiitjuage.] 

With a bundle of dried meat, which I had contrived to con- 
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<teal; I set off on my journey, walking briskly all nigrht, and 
keeping in a soutb'^easterly direction, with the hope of reaching 
Port Bauphine. A great river, called the Onegbaloyhe, issuing in. 
St Augustine’s bay, I was told had to be crossed on the journey. 
In the morning 1 saw certain mountains that had been men- 
tioned to me ; by this I perceived I had made considerable pro- 

P , and therefore would not conceal myself, as at first I pro- 
, but proceeded on my journey, looking ^arply about me, 
m case of any lurking enemy. With little to £&ar, I went mer- 
xily on, singing Madagascar songs, for I had forgot all my English 
ones. The allowing of the wild cattle would now and then make 
me stai*t, imagining they wei« my pursuers. When I came to a 
pleasant brook, I baited therb, and at sunset 1 looked out for a 
covert in a thicket to lie in ; but 1 could not find one near at hand, 
ao I was contented to repose myself in the open plain, pulling up 
a sufKcient quantity of grass for a bed and a pillow, and making 
a small tire to w^arm my beef. I did not think proper to make a 
great one, lest it should be discerned at a distance, for in the 
ai'temoon 1 observed some tires to the eastward of the mountain. 
I was disturbed in my sleep by night-walkers, whom 1 imagined 
were my pursues, and acco 2 *dingly I took up my lances in order 
to defend myself; but when 1 was thoroughly awake, 1 found 
they were only some cattle that snorted at the smell of my lire, 
ana ran away much more afraid of me than I was of them. 

The second day, in the morning, I stayed till the sun appeared 
before I moved forwai'd, that I might not be deceived m my 
course. Nothing mnarkable happened this day. I looked 
cut early this evening for a lodsring, the clouds gathering very 
black, and soon found a large tEiick tree, wheie 1 kindled a fire, 
warmed some meat, and hung up the remainder, to keep it as 
^ry as I could, for 1 had notmng else that could be injured by 
the rain. At length it poui*ed down, as 1 expected, in a violent 
manner, attended with tnundei* and lightning. It soon penetrated 
my icof ; however, I crowded myselt up together, with my head 
cn my knees, my hands betwixt my legs, and my little body- 
covering over my ears. The rain ran down like a noed, but a.s it 
was wai'm, I did not so much rogard it. In three or four hours 
it was fair weather again, and 1 laid me down and took a com- 
fortable nap. j * 

The next morning I dried my beef at a fire, which I made for 
that purpose, for it jvss the third day after it was killed ; but I 
was very careful of it, not knowing how to kill more at that time; 
ao I put it up in clean grass, and marched forward. The moun- 
tains ever which l*waa to^ pass seemed veiyr high, crog-gy, and 
thick with wood, and no pkth nor openingVould I find. It looked 
dismal enough, but I was determined to i*un all hazards. Those 
mountains seemed to me to traverse the island, and appeared, as 
WO call it at sea, like double land — one hfil behind another. I 
nothing all this day but a fe# wild cattle, and now and then 
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a wild dog. The weath^ was fair, and 1 dept aoand all du4 
ni^t. I 

The fourth day I walked till noon, at which time I baited ; my 
beef was now but very indifferent. In the afjtemwn, as 1 was 
walkiitf . 1 saw abo\ 2 t a d^aen men before iBe ; upob this I skulked 
in a bush, peeping to obeerve whether they had discovered me; 
but I was soon out of my pain^ for they were surrouhding some 
cattle a good wav to the westward' on a hill. I was likewise on 
another hill, so that I could see them throw their lances: and kill 
three beeves, which I was well assured were more than they could 
carry away with them at once. 1 stayed where I was, proposing, 
when they weie gone, to have some lleefi^ To work they fell im- 
mediately, cutting up the beasts, and eadi man making up his 
burden, hanging the remainder up in a tree, that the wild dogs 
might not get it, and w^t home to the eastward. As soon as 
they wei*e gone, and I had looked well about me, I threw aa^ay 
my bad meat, made up to the ti«e, and took as much as I could 
well cany. Away I marched with my booty towards the moun- 
tains, not daring to i^st, lest they should return and discover me. 
In less than an houi' I reached the foot of the hills in the thick 
woods, and finding no path, nor track of men, nor any hopes of 
any, not knowing what to do, I determined to go through all ; 
but as 1 happened (m a run of water, I took un my quartern near 
it, made a fire, cut some wooden spits, and roasted my beef. 
1 kept my fire burning all night, lest the foxes should come and 
attack me. 

The next morning I made up my package with grass, binding 
it with the bark of trees, and moved forward up the hill. My 
burden was now much lighter. In an hour, though I could find 
no path but what some swine had made, 1 got to the top of it. I 
climbed a liigh tree to take a survey, but could discover no en- 
ti'ance, nothing but hills and vales, one beyond another; a cragged, 
dismal desert was all that present itself to my view. I would 
have descended, had 1 not been in .dan^T of being seen by the 
hunters ; besides, I could not tell which way to look, whether 
east or west, for the proper pass ; so setting a lance up on end, 1 
turned the way it fell, tnough I imagined it was due north, or 
rather somewhat to the Eastward. However, superstition pre- 
vailed where reason was nowise concerned, for I was as likely to 
b.e right one way as another ; and in case 1 went to the north- 
ward, so long as I knew it, 1 must go as ofiten as I could to the 
westward, as sailors are forced to do, run their latitude first, and 
their longitude afterwards. 1 went down this hill, and up an- 
other, vThich was about an bourns walk ; but when I came to de- 
scend* this, it was right up smd down. Without due thought I 
threw down my lances, hatchet, and burden, thinking to descend 
by a very tall tree, whose top branches reached close to the brow; 
Wt 1 could not do it. However*, 1 made ropes of the bark of a 
ti'ee, and fixing them to the strongest branches, 1 slid down, I 
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np less .than thirty^ feet, , rather than I would lose ray 
lancd&rUA^ ether' materials. 1 passed a fine «jpnn^ and rvqi 
of .waibsr^ in the vale. Thoug^h the hill oii the other side was a 
crag^.^te^ rock, 1 found a way to ajacend it; and on the top, 

another to take my view; but. had the same dismal pro- 
spect. Here 1 dug fauhgidgerit being sunset, and seeing a hole in 
rock, 1 him thoughts of taking iii^'my lodging thei'e; but 
peepi^ in, on a sudden 1 heard such an outoty, which, with the 
^0 in the rock^made so coniUsed a, noise, that I knew not what 
It could he.^ Hy fears prevailed, and 1 imagined it might be pur- 
l^hers, for. it drew nearer and nearer^ ao, sewing my back to a 
tree, with, a.huice hi.eachhsnd, I waited for the ihurderera, when 
instantly came squeaking towards me a herd of wild swine, which 
ran away .more terrified than myself. After I was well recovered 
from my B^ght I made two fires, fi)r fgar of the foxes, and then 
laid me down on my stopy bed, for here was no gi^ass. 

The next morning, which was the sixth day, I made a hearty 
meal on roots and beef, and, the hill extending north and south, 
I went sti'aight on till it declined gradually into a valley, in 
which was a small river that ran westwara. By the time I 
arrived at the top of the next hill it drew towards evening, for I 
was not much less than two hours in ascending it ; and yet, con- 
sidering my burden, though it was not very heavy now, I went at 
a good pace. As 1 was lookingv^out for a commodious lodging 
— that is to say, a place with the fewest stones in it-— I discovered 
a swarm of bees ; this was a joyful sight, for it was food that would 
not spoil with keeping. I soon cut down a tree, and smoked 
them out. 

1 made such a hearty meal this night of honey and beef, that 
I slept too sound, insomuch that I was waked with a severe mor- 
tification for my thoughtless security. A fox caught hold of iny 
heel) and would have dragged me along ; whereupon F started, 
and catching up a firebrand, gave ^him such a blow as staggered 
him ; but as soon as he recovered he fiew at my face. By this 
time I was upon my feet, and recovered one of my lances, with 
which 1 prevented him from ever assaulting m^ more ; but his 
hideous howling brought more about. ^him. 1 saw three, whose 
eyes sparkled liae diamonds^; bo^everi they kept at a distance ; 
for, with some light dry wood that lay near me, I made a blaze 
directly, in order to keen a fiame afi night ; but did not wake to 
renew it, as I ought to nave done; so that both my fires being 
almost reduced to ashes, one of them boldly, ventured between 
them ; and, it was very happy fqr 4i||th8t1ie did not sei 
throat,, for when men haye iie||||ibtly slept where 
I have known them meet vifth^lSfch a mischance, 
made up my fires, and put my'enpinies tofiight, 1 examined my 
heel, aim found two large holes oU each side where his teet&lxad 
enured. I bound it up m the best manner 1 could, and making 
a great fire, thre^ the fox upon it by way of resentment. I had 


ze upon my 
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not that pleasure in eatinf my btea^^OMt this morm^ as I had., 
in: my last nightie suppeT; hesidas, mf beef walrifto^ u httlfe to6 
tender ; how^ever, as 1 had enough for and here ivei'c 

good roots in plenty, t did not ^ncem myself it. 

I walked on the seventh day, attd thotijgh 1 favdGa^ p^lame 
foot as much as I could,>yet 1 rested but oh^ aiU day4 ^is vray 
happened to be plain and easy. At evening 1 came %o a place 
where lay sever^l- fbodies of trees* irhich were dead and dry. 
Thinking this> therefore, A proper lodging, I made four very large 
fires, sat me down to supper, and afterwards ventured to go to 
sleep with all those fires round me. But my^heel now becatHe S€v 
painful, and was swelled to that degree timt l could not go'fo^*- 
ward the next day; but as there Was raungidge enough .Within 
twenty or thirty yards of me, I dug tip several, and determined 
to continue here till my foot grew better.^ My beef was -soon 
gone, but faungidge was both meat and drink to ipe. I saved 
part of my bee>fat to dress my |||el with, which, as I gave it six 
days’ rest, took dow'n all the sw^ing. During this tiihe 1 made 
siidi large fires every night, that, could they have been seen, 
were like those of an army. I had not far to go for wood or 
anything else that 1 wanted, or at least that I could anywise 
expect in such a place.' 

Proceeding on my journey, and exposed day after day to acci'- 
dents, fatigue, and olten hunger, I at lengtli, on the morning of 
the twenty-third day, had the joyfiil sight of the Oneghaloyhe, 
a river as broad as the Thames at London. All day I spent 
in contriving how I should cross so broad a stream without a 
canoe, and lay dowm at night still uncertain what I should do. 
In the morning I thought of looking out for .some old trees, or 
branches that were fallen ; and in a snort time I met with several 
tliat w’^ere fit for my pui^pose — ^not only great arms, but tmnks 
of trees broke off by tempests : ^hese I dragged to the river-side. 
In the next place 1 made it my business to find out a cre(;per, 
■which is as large ad a withy, but, twining^ round trees, is very 
pliant. I lopped off the superfluous branches from six Jong and 
thick arms of the trees, ana placing three at bottom and three at 
top,* 1 bound them together, making what we call in the East 
Indies a catamarran. I built it afloat in the water, for otherwise 
I could not have launched it, and moored it to a lanoe, which I 
stuck in the shore for that purpose* I then fixed my package, in 
order to preserve it as dry as 1 possibly could, as also iny hatcljct 
^ud my other lance; aiW that 1 made a paddle to row with. 
Then 1 pulled up my lance, and kept it in my hand to defend my- 
self agamst the alligators, in case any of them should assault me ; 
for I was infonned they were very numerous and very fierce here. 
It t blew a fresh gale at west against the stream, which in the 
xaiddle made a sea, and gave me no small concern ; for I was 
in great danger of being ovei’set, and becoming a pi*ey to the 
alligators. It pleased God, however, to protect me, and I landed 
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safdy tm tW o^cr shoi'e. This being a pretty good day’s work, I 
determiij^ not to go much further that evening before 1 took up 
zny lodging. 

RETURN TO ENGLAND. 

[Travelling in the manner he describes, Drury had at length 
the good fortune to fall in with different tiibes friendly to "the 
BngTUh, amongst whom he lived for some time, but still 
watched by bis jealous entertainers. The great man with 
whom he latterly lived was named Her Moume^ and by him 
he was kept two years and a latal^ during which an incident 
occurred that led to his removal mm the island. The court 
of Her Moume being visited by a person named William 
Thombury, connected with the trade carried on upon the coast, 
Drury endeavoured to interest him in his behalf ; nor was he 
unsuccessful. After a l^se of many months, two ships arrived 
at a place called Yong-Owl tO'#rade.] This (continues Drury) 
I was oveiioyed to hear, and flattered mytolf that William 
Thombury had not forgot me. They stayed there several days, 
and slaves were sent to be sold, and guns and other goods were 
returned for them. 1 was at a loss how to break my mind to 
Her Moume, hoping he would say something to me of his own 
accord ; but as 1 was sitting with him one evening, two men 
came in with a basket of palmetto leaves sewed up, and delivered 
it to the prince, who opened it, and flnding a letter, asked the 
men what they meant by giving him that. The captain, tliey 
said, gave it us for your white man, but we thought proper to let 
you see it first. Her Moume now, handed me the packet, which 
to my great surprise contained a letter from Captain William 
Macket, directed To Robert Drury, on the island of Madagascar, 
I opened it, and the contents were to the following effect: — 

Tnat he had a letter on board from my father, with full in- 
structions, as well from him as his owners, to purchase my 
liberty, let it cost what it would ; and in case 1 could not pos- 
sibly come down myself, to send him word the reason of it, and 
what measures he should take to serve me,” 

Her Moume perceived that my countenance changed whilst I 
was reading the letter, and asked^^me what was the matter. I 
told him thatihe captain desire ' tp speak with me, and that iny 
father had s^t for me home, and hoped he would be pleased to 
give bis consent. How do you know all this, says the prince ; 
can you conjure? Then turning to the messengers, Have you, 
pray, beard anything like this? Yes, said they, it is all .the dis- 
course ^ the sea-side, th|^t Hoil^n’s father sent both these ships 
for himV Her Moume tcS)k the letter, and tuniing it over and 
over, said he had heard of such methods of convej'-iiig intelligence 
to onit another, but never actually saw it before, and could not 
co^fi^e which way it could be done without conjuration. I 
c4i|wvoui*ed to demons^i’ate to him, as well as 1 could, how wo 
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learnt in our infancy the characters first, and then we put them 
tog'ether. But, says he, 1 presume you have no inclination to 
leave us now, since you live here so much at your ease ? You have 
several cattle and a slave, and if you shall want more, you shall 
have them. These offers 1 of course put aside, and besougfht him 
to let me go. I said, that if he tboug'ht proper to demand any 
consideration of the captain for my freedom, it should be paid. 
Her Moume answered, that if I wished to he should take 
nothing for my release ; but that if my friends would make him 
a present of a good ^n, he should accept of the favour, and call 
it RobiUj in remenmrance of me* This generoud answer gave 
me such joy, that I imn^ediately kneeled down and licked his 
feet with the utmost jsincerity, as justly thinking I could never 
sufficiently express my gratitude. He would not dismiss me 
instantly, but did in a or two after; and ordered the mes- 
sengers to be taken care of in the meantime. 

How joyful were my feelings when I at length departed, and 
came in sight of the sea-coast, with the huts which had been 
erected for trading with the commanders of the vessels. At 
those huts, or factory, as I may call it,*l met Mr Hill, the steward 
of the Drake, Captain Macket’s ship, and two or three more of 
the crew, who took me for a wild man ; and in a letter which 
Hill sent off by a canoe to’ the captain, he told him the wild 
Englishman was come. I desired him to say I could speak but 
little English ; and for several days I was frequently puzzled for 
words to express my meaning. 

Ciiptaiii Macket soon came on shore, along with Captain 
Bloom, of the ship Sarah ; the other ship lay in the offing. I 
gu zed at them intently as my deliverers, but not more so than 
they gazed at me. I was little better than a savage ; and what 
added to the wildness of my appearance was, that I had nothing 
on but my lamber. My skin being swarthy, and full of freckles, 
and my hair long and matted together, I really made a frightful 
ligiire. But they soon restored me to my original fonn. IVu* Hill 
cut my liair off, and ordered me to be shaved, and dressed in a neat 
.senipaii^s habit, light, and lit for the countrjr. The captain asked 
ane what ransom was expected for my Ireedom? 1 told him 
notidng but a gun for a present, to be kept in remembrance of 
me. He thereupon picked out a handsome and veiy good buc- 
caneer gun, as also some powder, flints, and a case of spirits, as a 

E resent to Rer Moume. He gave likewise knives and beads to 
is two men, and a small gun to the messengers who went for 
me. For my own part, I presented the captain with my slave 
Anthony. After this, he gave me a letter from my father, ex- 
pressive of his happiness in hearing from Mr Thombury that I 
was alive, and desiring me to put myself under the charge of 
Captain Placket, who would do eveiything for my comfort. 

About three days after, 1 went aboard ; hut the sea and change 
of diet made me very eick for some time j after which, the two 
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raptains took me to another part of the coast to help them to 
trwe, wnich 1 was able to do, by bein^ able to speak the lang^ua^e 
of the natives. Other two vessels also arrived at this tixne, nnd 
there was a great trade carried on in buying slaves.* On the 
tJOth of January 1717, we bade adieu to the island of Madagascar. 
We did not touch at the Cape of Good Hope, but at- St Helena ; 
and fi'Om thence we sailed in a short time to J amaica, where we 
delivered our cargo. Aftev a stay of some time, taking in West 
Indik ^ods, we sailed for Englai^^^and ci’ossing the Atlantic, 
arrived in the ’Downs on the 0th. or September,, after I had been 
absent from my native cou^itry^ sixteen years and about aiine 
mouths — lifteen years of which^l^ beefi spent in captivity. By 
the captain’s direction I wenf^ashpre^ having previously sup- 
plied me with what was necessary my journey to London ; 
yet I did not set forward till I had rfetiuned thanks to God, in 
the most solemn manner, for my safe arrival, and for my deliver- 
ance from the many dangers Irhad escaped, and from the many 
miseries I had so long endured. . 

[The pleasure which Drury felt on reaching London, was 
greatly damped by the intelligence of the death o"f his father anil 
mother, grief at his loss having for years preyed on their spirits. 
His father had .died only lately, and left him the sum of £200, 
with a house at Stoke-Newington, Discouraged by the loss of his 
parents, he tells us that, after settling his affairs, he returned to 
Madagascar on a trading expedition ; and having there procured 
a cargo of slaves, and taken them to Virginia, he came back to 
England in September 1720. Here his narrative terminates j 
and we are led to infer that, settling in London on the moderate 
competence he liad acquired, he did not again tempt the dangers 
of the ocean. Some years before his death, says the editor of 
his volume, he w^as to be spoken with eveiy day at Old Toni’s 
coffee-house, in Birchin Lane ; at which place several inquisitive 
gentlemen received from his own mouth the conllrniation of 
those particulars which seemed dubious, or carried with them the 
least air of a romaux)e. 

We have only to add, that although attempts have been made, 
in the course of the lost ’fifty years, to civilise the island of Mada- 
gascar, it remains till the present day under petty native sove- 
reigns, and almost in as baroarous a condition as when it was 
visited by the unfortunate Druiy — a circumstance attributable, 
in a great measure, to the vitiating influences of the slave-p'ade. 
Tfee taking possession of this large and line island by any Euvo- 
pi^ power, could not f^l to prove advant^eous not only to the 
natives, but to the genetal cailse of humanity.] 

* It may. be ohserved that, although Dniry had himself just escaped 
ftom the hoi|r(a<s of slavery, he does not seem to have considered that he 
VOS committing a crime In helping to reduce others to a similar condition. 
In this respect, however, lie did not act more inconsistently thnn the uu>* 
doni iml^lers of negro slavery. — Eft. * 
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i 0 the ignorant mind every oconrrence or appeavanea^ 
font of the ordixuiry course of/obaemtiion seems a 
; wondei’^^mistliiBg mygte^ous iiiid incomj^hensilde. 

* The whole scheme of creation and Providence is no 
; wonderful; but there are no phenomena obvious to 
I the senses, which cannot be less pr mbre explained in refe- 
^ rence to certain acknowledged nnnciples in science. Trained 
in scientidc knawledgO, therefore^ none of the phenomena^ 
of nature excites in us any su^nse. To the man of soienee 
there are no wonders, in the ordinary acceptation of that term# 
The seeming marvel which would dU.^ an illiterate nudtitiide 
with awe, and perhaps consternation^ ia to the cultivated^^d- 
instructed mind no marvel at all, Pmm, t^^Uability to deei^ 
tion, the illiterate of all ages have suffered vi^^idor the thraldom 
of superstition^ and be^ exposed to. thaI.l^a|;msBt tricks of pre^ 

Greece, 
were the 

oracles, whose marvellous performwcee are now wall known 
to have been within the reach of practical aeienoe^/ In the 
modem world, from the greater diffo^on pfi JpmwM it has 
become more . dpGicult to temfj or atrika with perform^ 
ances of this nature; yet there are co^fjea-^me parts of 
Italy, for example— where, from the prevading ignorance of the 
people, dec^tions as gross as those of ancient Egypt, or Greece 
are st&l unbluahingly practised* Desii*able as it la to possess a 
knowledge of science for the purpose of arming us aga&st suij^ 
deceptions, it is not less necessary to have tlus*kiiowledge, in 
No. 82. 1 
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order to shield us ag-ainst our own naturally wonder-loving 
minds ;- for it may with truth be said, that if mankind had not 
in their own nature possessed a craving for the marvellous, 
they could not have been so easily made the dupes of impos- 
ture. Referring to the appropriate treatises for such instruc- 
tion as may be requisite, we propose in the present sheet to 
stimulate inquiry, by pointing out some of the more amusing 
phenomena revealed by optics, acoustics, chemistry, and some 
other branches of scimoe — ^the znairvels wrought bythi^ potent 
and magical wand of nature. 


OPTICS — PHEIJOliENA OF SIGHl!; 

Thh ^^maybe described sm a beautifiil optical instrument, 
consisth^ of a combination of lenses with a mirror. The fiemies 
are certain transparent humours witito Ihe rounded part in 
front ; and through, these; as through tile glass of a winmw, the 
rays of light, bringing the representation of objects, penetrate to 
the miiTOr behind. This mirror, called the retina, is not larger 
than the side of a split pea, and presents a hollowed surface to 
the rays. The representation of objects being formed in this 
little mirror, a nerve, called the optic nerve, in connexion with 
it, carries the impression of the picture to the brain. The eye is 
thus only the instrument of vision ; it is the brain, or organ of 
thought, which truly sees. 


OCULAR ILLUSIONS. 

No artificial mirror is so susceptible of impressions as the 
retina. Such is its delic.acy, that it has the power of retaining 
for a certain period of time the impression of any image after 
the object which produces the image is withdrawn. This leads 
to numerous ocular illusions. If we take a burning stick, and 
whirl it rapidly round before us, we think we see circles of fire ; 
the eye not being able to perceive that it is only a burning point 
in rapid motion. At every part of its course the burning point 
leaves an impression on the retina for the eighth of a second ; 
and hence the illusion. In the same manner we are deceived 
with streaks of lightning. The streaks, however seemingly con- 
tinuous and zig-zag in thtiP course, are only electric sparks in 
exceedingly rapid motion. 

Some very interesting philosophical toys have been made from 
a knowledge of the above optical phenomenon. One of the most 
eommon consists of several pieces of card arranged e(^e to edge 
(as in a fan) round an axle. On each card is painted part of a 
human figure ; as the head on one, the bo^ on another, arms on 
a third; legs on a fourth, and so on — the whole sufficient to make 
up an entire figure. The illusion is produced by moving the 
ci^tids rapidly round by a simple kind of mechanism ; when the 
losing all *trace oi the separate parts, perceives only a con- 
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tinuous and complete figure. Wlien several figures — as a Har- 
lequin and Columbine^are painted in parts on the cards, th% 
deception and-droUery of* the movements are moi»e effective. 

In some of these toys the cards are arranged along the axle, 
like cogs on a mill-wheel, and by their rapid turning we procure 
all the effects of a tran^arency. So varied are the fllusione that 
may be practised by this, species of toy, that, in the hands- of the 
cunning deceivers of the ancient woria, it might have been made 
an exceedingly serviceable instrument of superstition. 

The susceptibility of the eye is very observable in the case of 
looking intently for even a moment at a bright object ; on turn- 
ing fiom the object, it leaves a spectral remeaentation, like a 
round spot of green, orange, or some other bright coloimin the 
eye. When tne sun strikes the eye, this luminous image of 
varying coloui* produces an unpleasant sensation, which remains 
for a few minutes afterwards. 

LENSES. 

An object is said to be represented to our sight by menns of 
rays ^oming from it to the eye. The rays come in a straight 
line towards our vision, unless bent out of their course by a 
medium whose density differs from that of the atmosphere. This 
bending is called refraction, which means breaking. 

Refraction may take place by the rays going through two or 
more media of different densities, as air and water, air and pieces 
of glass of a peculiar form, &c. The glasses employed to refract 
rays are called lenses. Three kinds of lenses may be noticed — 
those for multiplying, for magnifying, and for diminishing. All 
are made of very pure glass. 

When we look through a piece of glass pure and flat on both 
sides, we see nothing remao:able. The rays from any object 
are no way bent out of their course to the eye. If, however, we 
take a piece of glass flat on one side, and cut into different faces 
or facets on the other, and then look through it from the flat 
side to any object — for instance, a pea — we shml then see as many 
peas as there are faces receiving the rays from the single pea. 
JSuclf is a multiplying glass, or tos, which we may exempli:ty as 
follows ; — 

Multvplifing Glass , — In the annexed figure, A B is a lens flat 

on one side, and cut into 
three faces on the other, 

C D £. F is the eye of 
tJie spectator, and G is a 
pea, the object looked at. 
The eye receives a pencil 
of rays direct through the 
glass at D, and sees tlie 
object just as it is. The 
pea G, however, sends also 



Fig. I. 
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a ^cil of rays to the face C, and another to the face E, 
and thdae being earned through the glass, proceed to the 
These various pencils of rays are represented in the cut by 
single lines. If, instead of using the term pencils of rays, we 
wbre to say that each face takes in the appearance of the object, 
explanation would perhaps be more plain. Either way we 
dfeeOribe it, the eye recognises three peas instead of one, and to 
lUi appeanmCe' at the places where we have marked thern^ It 
^'wtU oe ^een that the situation of the two supposititious peas, H 
and 1, is determined by the angle of the upper and lower facet. 
That which deceives the eye, is the obliquity of the rays in 
crossing the 'glm at these points. The eye cannot look through 
tbesompingKudes, and then bend its vision to the pea in the 
•cenprei) me vision travels in ideal lines at a straight slope to the 
two points where the supposititious peas are placed. Were the 
off-si^ of the glass to have a hundre^facets, we should see any 
object we look^ at through it multiplied a hundred times. 

Mibgnifying Glasses. — ^Tne lens for magnifying is usually a piece 
of glass — as, for example, the eye of mostkinds of spectacles — thick 
in the middle and thinner at the edges. In looking through this 
species of lens, called a double convex lens, the object, instead of 
being multiplied by distinct facets, is apparently drawn out' or in- 
creased in size. In reading by it, the print seems larger than it 
really is. The annexed cut represents an eye looking through a 
magnifying lens at a small arrow, A B. The edge of the lens is 

supposed to be towai'ds 
us. We observe that 
the rays from, the arrow 
A B, are embraced by 
the lens, and then benef- 
ing through the glass 
at every place ' except 
the centre, converge to 
the eye. The eye, how- 
ever, is deceived as re- 
sists the coming of the rays from the object to the glass. The 
i%sipn, on the principle already explained, is made to embrace the 
‘toaole G D, and the rays within (he limits of A B are seemingly 
drawn out to that extent. C msequently the arrow A B is to all 
appearance the size of an arrow 0 D. In the cut, for the sake of 
clearness, only three r^s are marked, but rays, in reality, pro- 
ceed from every part of the object, filling up the whole glass. 

Br holding the glass nearer, or more distant, we cap limit or 
inofease the divergence of the rays, and so regulate the magmify- 
ing power. There is a pi Int, however, at which we can see the 
cineol most dearly, and that is called thd focal point— that at 
wnioh the rays concentrate. 

« Inf/ersim qf Lenses of the kind now described have 

another remarkable property, which is ike power of inverting 
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the image of the objects looked at. This aj'ises irom the crossing 
and interweaving of the rays, and takes place beyond the focfd 
point. The prind^e of inversion may be illustrated by the dia- 
gram, dg. 3. A B C is an aiTOw, with the point uppermost, 
placed beyond the focus at F, of a double convex glass aef. In 
virtue of the refractive power of the lens^ the rays which proceed 
&om A meet at a, and form an image of the arrow-point inverted ; 
while the rays Irom C meet at c, and form a similarly inverted 
image of the feather part of the an*ow. The rays nipceedii^ 
from B, unite at b. As in the preceding cut, for we sake of 
clearness, only certain rays are represented; but in pdhtuf BtCt 
rays^from all parts of the object proceed thioueh. w lens, and 

. hence an image is 

formed in an ihvel^d posi^ 
tion. Should the object A B 
C be brought nearer the lens, 
the image will be removed to 
a greater distance, because 
then the rays are rendei*ed 
more divergent, and cannot 
so soon be collected into cor- 
responding points beyond. 
^ To procure a distinct image, 
the object must be removed 
farther than the focal point F from the glass. In this exemplifi*- 
cation, the object seems to be diminished ; but if we make the 
small an’ow the object, the larger one will be the image of it 
magnified. 

’ Biminishing Glasses , — A glass to diminish tne apparent size of 
objects is a double concave lens — that is, thin in tne middle and 
thicker towards the edges. The rays in the case of this lens, 
instead of diverging, converge, or come together. A concave 
mirror shows the principle ot this convergence, and diminishes 
the image of objects pictured in it. 

Burning Glasses . — When a double convex lens is held up to 
the unclouded summer sun about noon, the rays which convm’ge 
at the focal distance from the glass produce a burning heat, a;^ 
will set fire to gunpowder or any other readily combustible sub- 
stance. 



• TELESCOPES. 

A telescope is a long darkened tube fitted up with lenses at 
certain 4istaiices from each other, and respectively of certain 
refractive power. The purpose of this instrument is to bring 
distant objects apparently near, and this is done by the com- 
bined powers of tnl lenses. Had the ancients been acquainted 
with the telescope, they would doubtless have degraded it to pur- 
poses of popular deception ; it would have been one of the most 
valuable engines of the magician. The microscope^ an instrument 
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for greatly magnifying’ the apparent size of small objects, which 
are almost invisible to the n^^ed eye, is another of the achieve* 
mente of>modem science unknown to the ancients.* 

THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 

This is an amusing optical apparatus, ■vvhieh may be move- 
able in the form of a boiE, or fixed, as in an ordinaiy apartment. 
It may be formed by placing a double convex lens in an aperture 
made in the window-shutter of a darkened iHioni. A glass of 
proper size and focal distance is chosen, and a screen, or the 
wall of the apartment, is suitably pre[mTed to receive the light. 
All the objects outside, moveable and immoveable, within view 
of the window,’" are now represenj|d in diminished size, as in a 
picture, on the screen or wall, ^very living figure is seen 
moving about j and where the scene is that of a busy street, the 
effect IS sui^sing and delightful. In the best kinds of this 
apparatus, the view is taken from the top of a house, and, by 
means of mirrors, the scene is transferred to the whitened top of 
a table in the middle of the room below. 

THE MAGIC LANTERN. 

This is a lantern darkened on all sides except the front, in 
which there is fixed a powerful lens. The lens is usually fixed 
in a projecting pai’t, and between it and the interior is a slit, 
in which may be placed a moveable glass slide. On this glass 
elide is painted the representation of any figures. Within the 
lantern is placed a strong light, consisting of an ai’gand lamp of 
oil or gas, A my’ror behind the lamp helps to strengthen the 
light. Thus prepared, the light shining through the slide and 
the lens causes a greatly magnified representation of the figures 
on a white screen or wall m u darkened room. Lately, the 
mode of representing scenes has been improved, by using two 
lanterns, placed at equal distances ^ in this case, while the view 
of one is being withdrawn, the view in acnother is coming on, 
and the eye is charmed with seeing, for example, a scene in 
winter dissolve and assume the appearance of the same scene in 
summer. Such is the principle of what are called the dissdlvinr/ 
views. 

By means of a magic lantei.. the iHjpresentation of figures have 
been thrown from one apartment into another, with the wicked 
purpose of presenting apparitional appearances. Under the name 
tof phantasmagoria, many tricks of deceptive kind have been 

performed. 

USE OF TWO EYES. 

^To embrace all the objects before us, ^nd see them with 
distinctness, we require two eyes, because one is always blind 

** Tlie wonders of the Telescope, and also of the Microscope, will engage 
attention in separate sheets. 
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to a certain before it which is seen by the other. To 

pro^'c ^at such is the case, we may peifonn the following 
exjierimeiit : — On the wall of a room, or on a sheet of blacK 
paper held up for the purpose, fix three wafers in a row, three 
inches apart from each other, and then place yourself directly in 
front of them, at the distance of from one to two feet. Shut your 
ri^ht eye, and^oik at them fixedly and steadily for one or two 
minutes with the left. You will now see only two wafers, sup- 
pose the first and second in the row ; on altering your position, 
you will see the third, and the first ; altering again, you will see 
the second and third ; but never by any movement will aU the 
three be seen toother. 

The cause of this phenomenon is, that there is a certain point in 
the retina, at the junction with the optic nerve, which does not 
receive impressions — that is, does not picture objects like otlier 
parts of the mirror — and on this minute point the impression of 
the unseen w'afer falls. We observe from this experiment the use 
of two eyes, for the pei’son who has one only, can never see at 
once three objects placed in the position we have mentioned, nor 
all the parts of one object of the same extent, without altering 
the situation of his eye. 

altehnate illusion. 

With a convex lens of about an inch focus, look attentively at 
a silver seal, on which a cipher or figure of any kind is cut. 
At fii’st the figure will appear cut in, or sunk, as when viewed 
by the naked eye ; but on continuing to look at it for some time, 
without change of situation, the figure will appear to be in relief. 
If we regard it with the same attention still Ibnger, it will again 
«T,ppeai’ to be engraved ; and so on alternately. On looking away 
for a few moments, and then regarding it again, it will also ap- 
pear difierent. 

The eye and the effect of light produce a remai*kable illusion 
in this curious experiment. If we incline the seal suddenly, 
those parts that seemed to he engraved will immediately appear 
in relief ; and, on inclining it to the opposite side, the other parts 
wiH appear to be so. We may thus produce an alternate illusion 
as quickly as we incline the seal to the light. If, instead of an 
engraved silver seal, we look at a piece of money, these alterna- 
tions will not be visible. Perhaps it is in the sight that we must 
look for the main cause of this phenomenou, as the alternations 
ai*e less observable by some persons than others. 

• REFRACTION IN WATER. 

The pli,enomena of multiplying, magnifying, and diminishing, 
are all caused, as we have seen, by a refraction or bending* of the 
rays proceeding from an object. instead of lenses, we employ 
any other transparent sulistance, the effects will be the same. 
A globular-shaped bottle filled with clear water will refract rays 
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and magnify the appearance of objects like a lens. The bending 
or refracting of rays is a cause of many interesting phenomena 
in nature. 

. When we look at a fish at the bottom of a clear pool of water, 
it 46eniB to lie at a point straight from the eye ; but it does not. 
It ia lying at a point nearer to us than it seems. The appearance 
of it comes up tnrou^h the water in a straight line, ana then, on 
etitering the air, wJmch is a medium of a different density, it 
makes a turn at an angle towai'ds the eye, as if it came round a 
sharp comer. Suppose we were to shoot an arrow directly pointed 
at the ffsh, we should inevitably hit a spot beyond it. To prove 
that this is the case, put a stick partly into the water, when the 
part beneath the sui'iace will seem bent from a straight line ; or 
perform the following experiment : — 

THE BASIN AND THE SHILLING. 

Place a small basin on the table, and lay in it a shilling, in 

sucn a situation that, on 
retiring backwards, we 
just lose sight of the 
farther edge of the coin. 
Now pour water gently 
into the basin, and as you 
pour, the shilling, with- 
out being moved, W'ill 
come into sight. As re- 
presented in the annexed 
cut, fig. 4, the ray from 
the shilling is bent from 
its course in coming out of the water towards the eye, and the 
vision seems to travel by the straight dotted line from the farther 
or imaginary coin. Here it is clearly proved, that by refraction 
we can see round the corner of an opaque object. 

THE DRINKING-GLASS. 

The principle of magnifying, along with a refraction, may be 
amusingly illustrated as follows : — ^Take a tall drinking-glass of 
a conicid figure — that is, small at bottom and wide at top-^put 
into the glass a shilling, and fill the glass about half full of 
water ; next place a plate on the top of it, and turn it ' quickly 
over, one hand on the glass, and the other on the plate, so that 
no Winter may get out. In me glass, which is now turned upside 
doiiniy we see at the bottom, on the plate, a coin the size of a half- 
crown; and somewhat higher up, another piece the size of a 
sWUiag. 

This phenomenon arises from seeing the piece through the 
munded surface of the water at the side of the glass, and throi^h 
thsi fiat surface at the top of the water at the same time. Ine 
rounded surface of a glass or bottle of water, as formerly stated, 
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mag'nifies like a lens, and hence the shilling appears moafnified 
to a half-crown. As seen thmn^ the top of the water, the rays 
towards the eye are refmcted, as in the pi*evious case of the bosin, 
and the shilling appears in its pi‘oner size, but lifted up seemingly 
out of its place. Having amusea yourself with this remarkable 
jihenomenoiiy you may give the glass and plate to a seiwant, 
and desire her to throw out the water, and take care of the two 
pieces of money. Her surprise will probably be considerable 
when ahe^finds that the half-crown has disappeared, and that a 
shilling nnly I’emains. 

REFHAOTION IN AIR. 

If we look through a stratum of air of ordinary density, 
and a stratum a certain degree thinner or thicker, a result 
precisely similar to looking through air and water will follow. 
Thus, any stream of heated or thin air, or stream of damp 
and comparatively thicker air, coming between us and an ob- 
ject, will refract the rays, and our line of vision will he b$nt. 
This may be easily proveu. Heat a poker to a red-heat in the 
hre, then hold it up before you, so as to warm and rarefy 
the air which is in contact with it. Now look close along tlie 
poker at an object ten or twelve feet distant, and it will be seen 
out of the situation it actually occupies ; and not only so. but it 
w ill seem to be inverted, or turned upside down. At a aistarice 
of more than three-eighths of an inch, the image of the object 
will appear erect. 

If these explanations be understood, many most interesting, 
and, to the i^orant, mysterious phenomena in nature will ap- 
pear simple. When we see the tody of the sun or the moon 
more tiian usually large, w'e know that the phenomenon arises 
from our looking through a moist atmosphere, which, by refrac- 
tion, acts the part of a magnifying glass. By the same property 
of refraction the heavenly bodies are never seen in the spot they 
actually are. The true position of the sun is less or more decep- 
tive, accoi*ding to the condition of the atmosphere. It is particu- 
larly so in the moniing and evening. In the morning, when 
his eariiest rays ^eacli our eyes, they have penetrated through 
a stratum of dense air, and being therefore bent to meet our 
vision, we actually see the body of the sun befoi’e he is above 
the horizcm-^like the shilling in the basin, we see 'him round 
a bonier. In proportion as the sun approaches the zenith, tlie 
refraction dimini^es, and as he sinks towards evening, it Jii- 
ci*eases. « So ^considerable is it in the hazy atmosphere of the 
evening, (that we retain a sight of the sub’s aisc after it has sunk. 
The same phenomena occur in relation to the other heavenly 
luminaiies. 

We hope it is now fully understood that the direction of our' 
vision is at all times liable to be disturbed by atmospheric condi- 
tions. It may be . repeated — as long as the atmospnere betwixt 
.?4 9 
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our person and the object we are looking at is of the same density, 
we may be said to see in a straight line before ns. Eut if by 
any cause a portion of that atmosphere is rendered less or more 
dense, the line of vision is at once bent from its Course. A 
thoroug^h comprehension of this simple truth in science hoa 
banished a mass of superstition. 

TIOURES IN THE AIR. 

In old times^ when any unusual phenomeiwai was considered 
ominous of disaster, people were thrown into consternation by 
observing^ what they believed to be in the air. In the 

west of Scotland, where religious persecution had helped to 
render the popular mind neiwish and auspicious, appearances 
of this nature gave cause to much needless alarm. In a work 
now very rare, entitled “ An Alarm to a Secure Generation, 
by John Howie, of •Lochg’oin, published in 1780, an account 
is given of certain extraominary appearances or ‘^visions” seen 
during the Preceding forty years in the moorland districts of 
Ayrshire and Renfrewshire. We extract the following ** decla- 
rations” respecting these aerial visitants, for the purpose of 
showing how easily our ignorant and pious ancestors were dis- 
composed ^ natural phenomena : — 

John Qark in Croilbum, aged eighty-three years, but'fresh 
in judgment, and ripe of memory, declares that he has seen these 
visionaiy appearances several times ; but that the following was 
the most pavticular : That a good while ago, about the beginning 
of harvest, on a clear morning about sunrising, as he and his 
brother went out to gather their flocks, when a little above the 
house, to their surprise they beheld the appearance of a large 
body of men, of a dark-bluish colour, standing all in a straight 
line upon a rising ground. On their left hand, opposite to the 
rising sun, as tney looked upon them with some admiration, 
they suddenly broke rank, ana went off all in detached parties ; 
and marching with great swiftness for some considerable length 
down a piece of moor ground, until they arrived at a little height, 
where they were immediately drawn up in a body, and from 
whence they plainly perceived the appearance of smoke arising 
to some considerable height abcr^e their heads. At last they 
wheeled to the north, foiling in upon a water-side, and then 
marched up again in parties towards him and his brother (who 
were now advancing towards the said water-side), until they 
came within a little distance from them; where, upon a little 
holm on the water- side, they were immediately dra^ up in two 
parties, and fronted* esifeh other, until they oatne, seemingly, 
within reach of bayonet ; and then made a push with somewhat 
seemingly across their arms, with such agility, that, as if it had 
been in a moment, the one party dropt aS down to the ground, 
afid the other disappeared : and the said John was su convinced 
of the reality of wnat he saw/ that he went unto the said piece 
10 
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of ground where he thought they fell ; but thes'e he found no« 
thing. He declares fui'ther, that one time he saw them standing 
in a large body in a clear afternoon, and snow on the ground, 
and that they shifted ground from one place to another. At 
another time he saw a party of them standing on a little rising 
ground, in the evening ; and being betwiiit him and the wiua, 
he apprehended he felt a breeze of hot wind come In his face 
from that quarter, which made *him a little timid, until he recol- 
lected himself: and so he returned home and left them on the 
place.” 

A Mr John Howie of Lochend, and a John Boyd, “elder in 
Collori^,” also depone to their having seen the same or similar 
appearances, which by the credulous collector of these wonderful 
narratives were considered as having been pi’ognosticatory of 
tlie rebellion of 1745, and the war between France and Spain two 
years later. Modem science, however, informs us that the 
visions were nothing more than the- repeated images of soldiers 
at drill, also other objects, placed out of the direct view of the 
spectators — the whole aided, no doubt, by imagination and a 
wish to tell what was marvellous. It will be observed that the 
visions were always seen either in the morning or the evening, a 
time when the retractive power of the atmosphere is gi'eatest. 

Many similar stories are related of spectral figures being seen 
in the mountainous countiy in the north of England ; but these 
we pass over, to notice a phenomenon which was witnessed a few 
yeai’s ago on Agar, one of the Mendip hills in Wiltshire. It 
was first observed about five o’clock in the evening, and repre- 
sented an immense body of troops, mounted and 'fully accoutred, 
moving onwards with drawn swords. Their pace and arrange- 
ment frequently varied ; and the illusion was so complete, that 
even the bridles could be distinguished, while the horses’ feet 
were seen to move in a perfectly natural manner. The astonished 
and somewhat terrified cottagers observed the phenomenon for 
upwards of an hour. These figures, as was afterwards ascer- 
tained, were images of a body of yeomanry who were practising 
about fifteen miles off, and who were seen over the intervening 
ground, just as the shilling is seen over the edge of the basin, in 
consequence of the strata of air at the earth’s surface being more 
dense than the superincumbent strata. 

PATA MORGANA. 

Analogous to the above mentioned figures, and scarcely 
less wonderful, is the appearance denominated Fata Morgana^ 
not unfrequently witnessed in the Straits of Messina. At the 
time of sunrise, on a clear calm day, when the surface of the 
water is unruflled, a spectator placed on an eminence in the city, 
with his back to the ea^, sees towers, churches, and magnificent 
palaces, with their rows of columns and elaborate ornaments, 
bodies ^f men and women, troops in military array, and herds of 
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cattle feeding in sequestered valleys, . pass rapidly alang the 
placid surface of the watei*3. If the air be much loaded ^th 
moisture, the iigures are also beheld suspended at some, height 
above the surface. Far from being alarmed at the ai^arauce| 
the inhabitiuits seem to consider it a signal of good luck, ana 
rush down to the shore, exclaiming, with joyous* accents, Mor- 
gana ! Morgana ! ’’ 

Similar jmenomena have been at various times noticed on the 
shores of England and Ireland, and were formerly attributed by 
the i^orant peasant^ to enchantment, or the fairies. They 
have likewise been o&erved at sea ; and thou|[h well kiiown 
under.the name of fog-banks, yet has their ap^arance been so 
imposing as to elude the nicest scruthiy, and to promise refresh- 
ment and 1 ‘epose to the fatigued and sea-worn mariner, which a 
nearer approach is destined to disappoint. In truth, such is the 
variety of wonders produced in this manner, that to describe 
them all within ordinary limits would be impossible : we shall 
therefore content ourselves with mentioning a few oi the most 
remarkable only. The cliffs on the coast of France are lifty 
miles distant from Hastings in Sussex, and' are completely 
hidden from view by the convexity of the earth's au^*face ; yet, 
on one particular occasion, the whole line of coast from Calais to 
Dieppe uecame distinctly visible to the spectators at Hastings; 
indeed so clear and perfect was the view thus obtained, that the 
fishermen could distinguish the places which tliey had been 
accustomed to visit, and, with the help of a telescope, could 
recognise the French boats lying at anchor. The different 
colours of the land on the heights, and .the various buildings, 
were also perfectly discernible. This remaj*kable appearance 
continued for more than three hours. 

SPECTRE OF THE BROCKEN. 

Bometimes aerial figures or spectres appear, of vast size, 
on the top of a hill opposite to Uie rising sun. The Brocken, 
the loftiest of the Hartz mountains, a picturesque range lying 
in the kingdom of Hanover, has long been oelebratea on 
account of an aerial spectral appearance of a gigantic size. 
This remarkable phenomenon haa been witnessed oy many tra- 
vellers, but the best account ox i^Js given by M. HaUy. After 
having ascended the mountain as many as thirty times,, he was at 
length fortunate enough to witness the interesting spectacle. 
We subjoin the account of it in his own words ; — “ The sun rose 
about iour o'clock, and the atmosphere being ouite seji'ene to- 
wai^a the east, his rays oduld pass, without any obstruction, over 
the Heiwrichshbhe. In the ^outh-west, however, towards Achter- 
maunshdhe, a brisk west wind carried before it thin transparent 
vapoury which were not yet condensed into tluch^ heayy mouds. 
Aoout a quarter past four I went towards the inn, and looked 
round to see whether the atmosphere woifid permit me to have 
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a free frospect to the eoiitli-f<^e$t, when I obserr^, at a very 
great distance, towards the Achtermaunshohe, a human figure 
of a monstrous si^e (see adjoining cut). A violent g^st of wind 
having aJmost carri^ away my nat, I clapped my hand to it, 
and the coloesal figure dicf the same. The pleasure I felt on 

this discovery 
can ^hardly be 
described, for 
I had already 
walked many a 
weary step in 
hojpes of seeing 
this shadowy 
image, without 
being able to 
gratify mj cu- 
riosity. I im- 
mediately made 
another move- 



5- raent, by bend- 

ing my body, and the colossal figure before me repeated it. 
I was desirous of doing the same thing once more^ but my 
colossus had vanished. 1 remained in the same position, wait- 
ing to see whether it would return, and in a few minutes it 
again made its appearance. I paid my respects to it a second 
time, and it did the same to me. 1 then ' called the landlord of 
the Brocken. Having. both taken the same position which I 
had taken alone, we loOked towards the Achtermaunshuhe, but 
saw nothing. We had not, however, stood long, when two such 
colossal figures were formed over the above eminence, which re- 
peated our compliments by bending their bodies as we did ; after 
which they vanished. We retained our position, kept our eyes 
fixed on the same spot, and in a short time the two figures again 
stood brfore us, and were joined by a third. Every movement 
that w^e made by bending our bodies, these figures imitated, but 
with this difference, that the phenomenon was sometimes weak 
and faint, sometimes strong and well defined.^’ 

Among a people so fond of mystery, so much addicted to 
superstition, as the Germans, wnose every mountain is the 
scene of Some traditionary wonder, we cannot be surprised that 
this truly remarkable appearance should have gained a super- 
natural reputation. And yet it admits of an easy and obvious 
explanation. The figures observed are merely shadows of the 
spectators, projected and magnified against the clouds, are 

tnerefore onljr visible when the sun is near the horizon, either 
soon after rising or before setting, so that his reys proceed in 
a nearly horizontal direction; otherwise the shadow w^ould be 
thrown above the observer's head, or below his feet, and thus 
destroy the image. M, Haiiy does not inform us with regard to 
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the third figure which joined them, which of the orighiel Ones 
was doubled, for such is the only conceivable way in which it 
could have been produced. 

specthal ships. 

In many instances inverted figures or images have been 
Been in the air, sometimes accompanied by others, in the erect 
posture. Captain Scoresby relates many singular occurrences of 
this nature. While navigating in 
the Polar seas, he beheld the snips 
at a distance strangely distorted; 
some had inverted images attached 
to their mast-head, frequently as 
perfect and distinct as the real ves- 
sel ; the proportions of others were 
much altered, the masts of one being 
magnified to at least twice their 
original height, while another pre- 
sented a totally opposite appearance, 
being as it were condensed instead 
of elongated. At another time he 
beheld inverted images in the air, 
when the actual ships were far be- 
yond the reach of vision. Indeed 
so distinct was one image thus 
formed, that, bv the aid of tne glass, 
he w'as enabled to ascertain that it 
Pig. 6 . was the ship Fame, commanded by 

his father. The correctness of this observation was confirmed 
by a subsequent comparison of their log-books. 

THE ENCHANTED COAST. 

JtOf all the appearances witnessed by Captain Scoresby, one 
to which he has given the very appropriate name of the En- 
chanted Coast, was by far the most remarkable: it was seen 
when the sky was clear, and the air filled with a tranBpq,rent 
tremulous vapour. We subjoin the description in his own 
words: — “The general teles^’optc appearance of the coast 'was 
that of an extensive ancient city, abounding with the ruins 
of castles, obelisks, churches, and monuments, with other large 
and conspicuous buildings. Some of the hills seemed to be sur- 
mounted bjr turiets, battlements, spires, and pinnacles; while 
others, subjected to one or two renectidns, exhibited large masses 
of rock, apparently suspended in the air, at a considerate eleva- 
tion above the actual termination of the mountains to which 
they refen*ed. Tlie whole exhibition was a grand phantasmago- 
ria. Scarcely was any paiticular portion sketened before it 
wnged its appearance, and assumed the form of an object 
totalfy different. It was, perhaps, alternately a cadtle, a-catne- 
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dral, or an obelisk ; then expanding horizontally, and coalescing 
widi the adjoining hills, muted the intermediate valleys, though 
some miles in width, by a bridge of a single arch,^ of the most 
magnificent appearance and extent. Notwithstanding these re- 
peated changes, the vai’ious figures reprfisented had all the dis- 
tinctness of I’eality ; and not only the different strata, but also 
the veins of the rocks, with the wreaths of snow occupying ra- 
vines and fissures, formed sharp and distinct lines, and exhibited 
every appearance of the most perfect solidity.” 

The late celebrated Baron Humboldt witnessed similar appear- 
ances on the vast plains of America. Cattle, villages, trees, and 
boats, were seen suspended in the air, often in inverted positions; 
and the same has been observed by Niebuhr in the deserts of 
Arabia. In these great desert plains the spectral appearances 
ii)*e often in the semblance of lakes of water, where no water is, 
and the phenomenon is known by tlie name of 

THE MIRAGE. 

In some instances the appearance is that of a distorted and 
confused imagery. Capt. Basil Hall mentions that one exces- 
sively hot day in India, while sitting in a friend^s house, he 
observed that the whole landscape appeared to be giving way, 
like molten silver, under the heat, and to be moving past like a 
troubled stream, “The trees and shrubs, seen under a variety of 
refractions, through differently heated strata of air, seemed all 
in violent motion, though probably not one leaf of the highest 
cocoa-nut tree, nor a single blade of the lowest grass’ stirred in 
reality. The buildings in the distance looked as if their founda- 
tions had been removed, while the shattered and broken walls 
danced to and fro, as if under the influence of some magical 
principles of attraction and repulsion ; whilst many patches of 
imaginary water — the celebrated ‘mirage' of the desert-float- 
ing where no water could have existed, mocked our sight in this 
fiintastic landscape. I believe,” continues this lively wrher, 
“ all the curious phenomena of the mirage are easily explained, 
upon the supposition that, under certain circumstances, the 
lo^'er stratum of aii* may^ become actually lighter than those 
which are next above it. The eftect of tins will be obvious to 
those who have attended to the subject of atmospherical refrac- 
.tion, the usual effect of which, as every one knows, is to elevate^ 
objects, or make them seem higher than they really are. But 
the unusual effect, or that caused by the contact of hot ground 
rendering the lowest portion of the air specifically lighter than 
the superincumbent layers, is to make high objects seem to the 
eye lower than they really are. Thus, what we fancy to be 
water between two ridges of sand highly heated, is nothing more 
than a portion of the clear sky, the rays from which, in i)assing 
through the intermediate atmosphere, having entered the warm 
and rarefied etratuni in contact with the sand, are refracted to the 
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eye in a manner which impresses on the sense of vision an imagrc 
or the sky ; and this so closely resembles the surface of still water, 
that the deception becomes at times quite complete. The ten- 
dency of the colder and heavier air above to mix with that which 
is hotter and lighter beneath it, is of course very considerable : 
thp consequence is, that, near the line of contact of the two media, 
thito occurs an intermixture of air differing in density, and 
therefoi*e in refractive powrer. Hence eveiy object viewed through 
this troubled or heterogeneous part of the atmosphere must in- 
evitably seem broken, distorted, and in motion.” 

ARTIFICIAL MIRAGE. 

Tlie effects of the mirage may be easily represented by 
artificial means. Take a clear crystal jar or bottle, and pour 
into it a certain quantity of spirit of wine, next pour in a 
quantity of water. Before 'the two liquids are thoroughly in- 
corporated, and while they seem to be in a state of confusion, 
look at an object through the jar, and it will be seen distorted, 
perhaps inverted. The method employed by Sir David Brewster 
to illustrate these phenomena, consists in holding a heated iron 
over a mass of water bounded by parallel plates of glass ; as the 
heat descends slowly through the fluid, we have a regular varia- 
tion of density, which gradually diminishes from the bottom to 
the surface. If we now withdraw the heated iron, and put a 
cold body in its place, or even allow the air to act alone, the 
superficial stratum of water will give out its heat, so as to pro- 
duce a decrease of demsity from the surface to a certain depth 
below it. Through the medium thus constituted, the phenomena 
of the mirage may be seen in the finest manner. 

COLOUR BY REFRACTION. 

When the bright rays of light are observed to strike upon 
the surface of a transparent body, such as ice, drops of rain, 
or ciTStal, they seem to produce a variety of beautiful colours ; 
in other words, they impart the appearance of colours where no 
substantial colour exists, Tliis phenomenon has suggested that 
the pure and colourless rays of the sun are individually com- 
posed of certain coloured rays. This is proved by an experiment 
with the prism — a piece of cr^ jtal about six inches in length, 
afid of a triangular form. 

tn the window-shutter of a darkened room, opposite the sui^, 
jR; small hole, sufficient to admit a ray or oeam of light. 
Hold vm one of the sides of the prism, so as to let thjp ray shine 
tl^pRgfiit to the opposite eide. \The ray, on enteiing the crystal, 
wi$ be bent or ren^acted, and instead of going in a slanting 
liB.e to the floor, it will strike across the glass horizontally, 
anjl'sbine on the wall, or a sheet of paper i/wch may be held 
confVeniently opposite to it. In traversing the ciystal, the ray 
is broken into seven beautifully coloured rays, ranged in a per- 
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pendicular line, each ray blending harmoniously into those ad« 
joining. The colours ai*e violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 

orange, red; and in 
all circumstances of 
® refraction, they stand 
in this rotation to 
each other. Taken 
together, they ai’e 
said to form the so- 
lar or prismatic spec-- 
trum. In the annex- 
ed cut, S represents the beam of light, H the hole in the shut- 
ter, B C A the prism, and M N the sheet of paper on which the 
rays fall, in the order above specified. 

THE RAINBOW. 

^Vhen rain falls between us and that part of the sky oppo- 
site the sun, we see a large and variously-coloured arch called 
the rainbow. This Is produced by the rays of the sun strik- 
ing on the drops of the falling shower, and refracted from 
each individual drop to our eye. Each globule of rain acting 
like a prism, we have before us a vast number of solar spec- 
tra. Tne coloui’s in the rainbow are the same as shown by the 
prism — violet, which is innermost ; indigo, blue, green, yellow, 

^ orange, and red, which is the outermost. The arch, however, 
consists of two bows, the one inner or primary, the other outer or 
secondary. Within the inner arch additional bows are some- 
times seen. 

This interesting natural phenomenon occurs in other circumr- 
stances than those mentioned. It is sometimes seen during a 
shower in moonlight ; it is occasionally visible in the shower of 
spray from a cataract ; and it may be successfully imitated on a 
miniature scale in a shower of drops from the rose of a gardener^# 
watering-pot. * 

MAGIC MIRRORS. 

Pretended conjurors performed many of their tricks by means 
of mirrors. The showing of figures of persons deceased, or of 
those whom the spectator was particularly desirous of seeing, 
Was usually done by a combination of efrawings, lenses, and 
mirrors, not unlike the aiTangement of a raree show. The fol- 
lowing is the manner of pertorming with what are called the 
magician’s mirrors : — 

In the partition of a room make two openings, each about a foot 
6<]^uare, and e^hteen inches distant. Let them be at the height 
of a man^s hcim, and place in each of them a transparent pane of 
glass, surrounded with a frame like that of a mirror. On the 
other side of the partition, opposite the holes, place two mirrors, 
each inclining sidewise to the hole behind which it is situated ; 
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the inclination being to that degree* that a jierson looking through 
one pane willeee his face reflected in the mirror of the other pane, 
but not in the mirror of the pane through which he looks. The 
whole of this apparatus behind the partition must be enclosed 
with darkened boards, that no light may enter ; and there should 

a two dark-coloured curtains, pulled by cords, to drop over the 
rrors at pleasure. The room in which the spectators stand is 
darkened, and the only light is to be two candles in sconces at 
^e sides of the panes. When a person looks into one of these 
supposed mirrors, instead of seeing bis uwn face, he will per- 
ceive the object in front of the other; so that if two persons 
present themselves at the same time before these mirrors, in- 
stead of each one seeing himself, they will leciprocally see each 
other. 

So far there is no great delusion ; but if one pane or opening 
be concealed, by being made in an adjoining room, a spectator 
may be readily "deceived. The pretended conjuror to wJhom he 
addresses himself, will tell him that if he will look into the mirror 
he sees before him on the wall, he will there behold the figure of 
a particular object significant of his fate. The conjuror may still 
further' deceive, by letting down, in the first instance, a miiTor 
close behind the glass, so that the spectator will really see his 
own face, and this being adroitly withdrawn, the delusive figure 
m^ make its appearance. 

The apparatus here described will he obseived to he all resolv- 
able into a single mirror with a false back ; and in this more' 
simple form, in the dingy apartment of the pretended sorceress, 
what tricks may it not be made instrumental in performing 1 

THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

This instrument, the name of which literally signifies to see 
hcautifid forms, is the invention of Sir David JBrewster, and is 
intended to assist jewellers, glass-painters, designers, and other 
ornamental artists in the forniation of patterns, of which it pi’o- 
duces an infinite number. Nothing, indeed, can exceed the 
beauty of the objects it produces ; their forms, combinations, and 
changes are truly magical. In its common form, it consists of 
a tin tube containing two reflecting surfaces placed lengthwise, 
and inclined to each other at an angle which is an aliquot part 
of 360 degrees. The reflecting surfaces may he of two pjates of 
glass, plain or quicksilvered, or two metallic surfaces, feom which 
the light suffers total reflection. The plates should vary in 
length according to the focal distance of the eye ; five, six, seven, 
eight, OP nine inches, will in ^neral be found most convenient. 
The reflectors being put together at the proper a»gle, and held 
in that position by a thin slip of blackened wood or pasteboard, 
whole forms a triangle inclosed in the tube, which has at one 
end a small aperture for the eye, and at the other a couple of 
object-glasses, between 'which are placed small chii)s of variously- 
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coloured glass. If the tube be looked through before the 
ments of glass are put in, the eye w^l perceive a bnUiant cir^e 
of light, divided into as many sectors as the number of times 
that the angle of the reflectors is contained in 300 degrees. If 
this angle is 16 degi'ees, the number of sectors will be twenty ; 
and whatever the form of the aperture at the further end of £be 
reflectors, the luminous space seen through the instrument will 
be a figure produced by the arrangement of twenty of these aper- 
tures roimd the point w'here the reflectors are in contact, in con- 
sequence of the successive reflections of the polished surfaces. 
Hence it follows that when the fragments of glass are inserted, 
they are seen in every sector, and every image of them coalesces 
into a form perfectly symmetrical, and highly pleasing to the 
eye. If the tube be turned round so as to put the fragments 
in motion, the combination of images will likewise be put in 
motion, and new forms pei’fectly different, but erjually symme- 
trical, sometimes vanishing in the centre, sometimes emerging 
from it, and sometimes playing around in double and opposite 
oscillations, will be producea. 


ACOUSTICS — PHENOMENA OP SOUND. 

Acoustics is that branch of natural philosophy winch treats of 
the nature of sounds and the laws of its production and propaga- 
tion. Atmospheric vibration is allowed to be the cause of sound. 
For instance, a bell is struck by its clapper, the body of the bell 
consequently vibrates, as we may sensibly assure ourselves by 
applying our nail lightly to the edge ; in its agitation it heats 
or makes impulses on the air, which, yielding under the stroke 
or pressure, is compressed or condensed to a certain distance 
around. The compressed air instantly expands, and, in doing so, 
repeats the pressure on the air next in contact with it ; and thus 
each one of the original strokes of the vibrating metal sends out 
a seri^ of shells of compressed air, somewhat like the waves dis- 
persed over a lake from the dropping of a stone into its placid 
bosom, and like them always lessening in bulk and force. The 
air, thus agitated, finally reaches the ear, where it gives a similar 
impulse to a very fine nervous membrane, and the mind then 
]*ec(uves the idea or impression which we call a sound. 

That the air is necessary for the transmission of sound, is evi- 
dent from the fact, that a bell rung in the exhausted receiver of 
an air-pump cannot be heard, though there be only a few inches 
of void and a thin plate of glass between the metal struck and 
the ear of the operator. Smooth bodies form favourable channels 
of sound, ai^ for example, the surface of icc, snow, w^ater, or the 
haid grouna. The sfrokes of a hammer are often heard par- 
ties on the opposite side of a lake or frith more distinctly tlian 
by those within a short distance of the spot where they occur. 

19 
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Savag^B^ it ill well known, are in the habit of (mtting their ear 
to the i^ound in order to discover the approach of enemies or 
beasts or prey. Tubes, by confining the air, convey sounds with 
great accuracy, and to great distances. In a place of public en- 
tertainment in London, is an apparatus of trumpets and tubes, 
and on asking any question at the mouth of one of the trumpets, 
^ answer is returned by an invisible lady. The seeming marvel 
is accounted for by the tubes conducting the sound by a secret 
passage through one of the lep of the apparatus to an adjoining 
apartment. A slight scratch made on the end of a beam of 
seasoned fir wood, will be distinctly heard at the other, even to 
the distance of thirty feet ; when the same sound will make no 
impression on the ear of the party causing it, if he be sitting 
onfy his arm’s length from the beam. Water is also a vehicle of 
sound as well as air, as may be proved by various circumstances, 
particularly by the fact, that a bell rung under water can be 
heard above: and if the head of the auditor be also under water, 
it will be still more distinctly heard. 

Sound travels at the rate of 1125 feet per second, when the 
temperature of the atmosphere is at 62 degrees. Every additional 
degree of temperature causes a slight increase of this rate, and 
every degree below 62 a corresponding retardation, so that at the 
freezing point the rate is only 1090 per second. It is remarkable 
also, that all sounds — strong or weak, acute or grave — advance 
witn the same velocity : this arises from the circumstance, 
that all the oscillatory movements in the air, however* mi- 
nute, or how'ever extended, are performed each in the very 
same inteiwal of time. These and other facts it is useful to 
remember, as by their application many phenomena are. at once 
stripped of all marvel, and reduced to the level of common com- 
prehension, 

JSCIIOES. 

An eclWy or duplication of sound, is one of the most interesting 
phenomena in acoustics. The cause of it is precisely analogous 
to the reaction of a wave of water. When a wave of Water 
strikes the precipitous bank of a riter, it is thrown back in a 
diagonal direction to the side whence it came, and there again 
strikes on the bank. In the same manner the pulses or waves of 
sound are reflected or thrown back from flat surfaces which iir- 
terrupt them, and thus returning, produce what we call ant eqho. 
It is evident that the smoother the surface which re^ts Ihe 
sound, the more perfect will be the reverberation. An 
snrfati^’ by throwing back the Wave of soimd at iiTegular -inter- 
vals, will sa confound and distract it, that no distinct" Or audible 
echo will be reflected. On the contrary, a regular Concave sur-’ 
face wSH'refledt sound in such a manner, that at a certain' point 
the^ refleetions from each part of the concave surface will' be 
concentrated into a focus capable of producing a tory power- 
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fill effect* The velocity with wthich an echo retume to the 
^ot. where the sound originates, depends of couiae upon the 
distance of the reflecting surface; and since sound tiwvds at 
the rote of 1125 feet in a second, a rock situated at half that dis> 
tance will return an echo in exactly cue second. The number of 
syllables which wc pronounce in a second ivill in such a case be 
repeated distinctly, while the end of a long sentence would blend 
wm the commenoen^ent of .tlie echo. 

An echo may be double, triple, or even quadruple, according 
to the nature and number of the projecting surfaces from and 
to which the sound is allowed to play. Distinctly^marked 
echoes of this combined and planned order may sometimes be 
heard in the vaults of cathedrals, in which case the waves of 
sound are driven from side to side of a deeply-groined arch, aftnd 
reverberate in protracted peals. One of the most interesting 
echoes of this kind in nature, is that which occui*8 on the banks 
of the Rhine at Lurley. If the weather be favourable, the re- 
port of a musket, fired on one side, is repeated fi’om crag to crag, 
on opposite sides of the river alternately, for a great number of 
times. Sir John Ilerschel mentions a curious echo as produced 
by the suspension bridge across the Menai Strait in Wales. The 
sound of a blow of a hammer on one of the main piers, is returned 
in succession from each of the cross beams which support the 
roadway, and from the opj)Osite pier, at a distance of 670 feet ; 
and in addition to this, the sound is many times repeated between 
the water and the roadway, at the rate of twenty-eight times in 
five seconds. 

W'HISPERINO GALLERIES AND CAVERNS. 

Remarkable echoes are often produced in churches and other 
large buildings by some peculiarity in their form and construc- 
tion. In erecting the baptistry of the church of Pisa, the archi- 
tect, Giovanni Pisano, disposed the concavity of the cupola in 
such a manner, that any noise from below is followed with a very 
loud and long double echo. Two persons whispering, and stand- 
ing opposite to each other, with their faces near the wall, can con- 
verse together without being overheard by the company between. 
This arises from the elliptic^ form of the cupola, each person being 
placed in the focus of the ellipse. A similar effect is produced in the 
vestibule of Uie Obseivatoiy of Paris, and in the cupola of St Paul’s 
in London^ A tourist has mentioned that in Italy, on the way 
to Naples, and two days’ journey from Rome, he saw in an inn 
a square vault, where a whisper could easily be heard at the 
opposite comer, but not at all on the side corner that was near 
to you, This property was common to each corner of the room. 
The whispering galleiy in St Paul’s, London, is a great curiosity. 
It is 140 yards in circumference, and is just below the dome, 
which is 430 feet in circumference, A stone seat runs round the 
gallery along the front of the wall. Ou the side directly opposite 
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the door hr whioh visitors enter, several yards of the seat are 
covered with matting*, on which the visitor being seated, the man 
who shows the gallery whispers with the month near the wall, 
at the distance ot 140 feet from the visitor^ who hears his words 
in 9 loud voice, seemingly at his ear. The men* shutting of the 
^or produces a sound like a peal of thunder. The eifeot is not 
SO perfect if the visitor sits down half way between the doowand 
matted seat, and much less if he stands near the man who speaks^ 
hut on the other side of the door. 

, The cave of Trophonius, one of the most celebrated oracles of 
Greece, was no doubt constructed upon some principles of this 
kind — the anointing with oil, clothing with white linen, the 
offering of honey, and other stipulated ceremonies, being nothing 
more Sian inventions, to give an air of mystery to the perfor- 
mance. This supposition is confirmed by the fact, that the 
naiTow entrance was artificial — the artificer being Trophonius 
tlie architect, who was likely to be acquainted with the forms of 
structure necessary to produce the desired effect. 

VEI^RILOQUISM. 

Ventriloquism (or stomach-speaking) is a vocal mimic^ of 
sounds, by which an illusion is produced on the hearer that the 
sound comes not from the mimic, but from some other appro- 
priate source. When these imitations are made without moving 
the lips, features, or body, the illusive effect of the mimiciy is per- 
fectly magical. Of course the art depends upon a knowledge of 
the principles of acoustics — such as relate to distance, loudness of 
sound, pitch of voice, and the like — and also upon great command 
of features, coupled with long-continued practice. Anojther ex- 
traneous aid of great importance, is the direction of the auditors^ 
attention, either by word, gesture, or look, to the quarter whence 
the sound is supposed to come. If any individual in company 
turn his head, with an air of attention, to any particular quarter, 
we involuntarily do the same, and upon the skilful management 
of this particular much of the ventriloquist^s illusion in reality 
depends. In recent times, Italy, France, and our own country 
have produced very able ventriloquists, who could make voices pro- 
ceed from any object around them,- who could imitate echoes to 
perfection, counterfeit bands of music receding or approaching ; in 
fact could, ^ a little dexterity, impose upon the moat alert and 
attentive. The various kinds of divination amongst the nations 
of antiquity — alleged by the priesthood to be by a spirit, a 
familiar spirit, a spirit or divination — are now supposed to* havp 
been effected by means of ventriloquism. The art, indeed, seems 
to have been practised in the East for upwards of three thousand 
years ; and those who have listened to tne illusions of Mr Love, 
can i-eadily comprehend how efficient an ii^trument vehtrilo- 
quiSm must have been in the hands of the ancient magicians 
and diviners. 

S9 
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PHENOMENA OP HEAT — CHEMISTRY. 

Heat, like light, is capable of being reflected from bright op 
polished surfaces, and its rays of being concentrated into a focus 
with great intensity. Thus, if a heated ball of iron be ^placed 
before a concave reflector, whose focus is several feet distant, a 
sufficiency of heat can be excited at the focal point to ignite 
tinder, gunpowder, and the like. Very curious experiments can 
be conducted upon this principle, if care be taken to dispose the 
original heating body and reflector in proper positions. 

The effect of the solai* rays, concentrated at the focus of a con- 
cave mirror, is the same as that of a lens ; and plane mirrors, 
placed in the curve of a circle, will produce the same effect. 
With forty plane mirrors so disposed, Buffbn is said to have 
burned deal boards at the distance of sixty-six feet ; and with 
one hundred and seventeen such mirrors, he melted silver. It is 
related of the philosopher Archimedes,- that while the Romans 
besieged the city of Syracuse, he, with mirrors placed at the dis- 
tance of a bow-shot, set fire to their fleet as it lay in the harbour. 
It is supposed that he did this with plane mirrors disposed as 
above. 


THE FIEE PISTON— FRICTION. 

An apparently magical mode of producing fire or light, is by a 
common air-tight cylinder and close-fitting piston. To the point 
of this piston is attached a piece of German tinder, or other easily 
ignited substance; which being done, the piston is suddenly 
forced into the cylinder, and as suddenly withdrawn, when the 
piece of tinder will be found to be ignitecl. The rationale of this 
experiment is the following : — Throughout the atmosphere there 
is always diffused a considerable amount of heat or caloric, and 
by condensing any given volume of air, the heat is brought into 
such limits as to become perceptible. In the case of the cylinder, 
the air which it contains is suddenly compressed by the piston, 
and* its heat concentrated at the extremity, ant^in contact with 
the tinder, which is kindled, and bums on being immediately 
exposed to the open air. 

. It is upon the same principle that savage tribes produce fire, 
by rubbing two pieces of dried wood against each other, and that 
tJie blacksmith sometimes kindles his fire, by hammering a piece 
of cold iron till it becomes so hot as to ignite the co^Qs in his 
furnace. 


COLD BURNS. 

Substances have the power of transmitting or conducting heat 
variously. Thus, a piece of stick may be thrust into the fire, and 
held wi&out any great sensation of heat till it is consumedi quite 
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close to the iing:ers, whereas a bar of silver, of the same, length, 
if thrust into the tire, will become too hot to be held beyond a 
few seconds. The reason why a book feels warmer than the 
marble slab on which it rests is, that the latter is abetter con- 
ductor, and moi'e rapidly abstracts the heat from our hand. 
Intense heat or intense cold is equally painful to the human 
ftame^^nd both produce op its structure similar effects. In 
high northern latitudes, where tlie cold is such as to freeze mer- 
CUiry, the air, from being a bad conductor, occasions little injury 
lio tliose parts of the body exposed to itj but when metallic 
substances are touched, so rapia is the ahsjtraction of heat, that 
a sensation like that of buiming is experienced, and the part is 
blistered. Hence it is said that cold can burn. 

FIIEEZINO IN SUMMER. 

The atmosphere, no matter what its temperature, has always 
the power of absorbing a certain quantity of moisture. This 
process is known by the name of evaporation : by it moist bodies 
•Are depiived of tbeir superabuhdant moisture, and that the more 
rapidly when the air is dry, warm, and moved by a brisk bj*eefce. 
Evaporation is always attended by a vast loss of caloric ; and 
thus a man may be fi\)zen to death in the hottest day of summer 
—the hotter the day, the quicker the process. For, by dressing 
him in flannel moistened with ether, and exposing hjm to the 
rays of the sun, at the same time sprinkling him with more 
ether^ the evaporation will he so rapid, ana the quantity of 
caloric extracted from his body to form the vapours so great, 
that he will be shortly deprived of that portion of vital heat 
essential to existence. The experiment may be less danfferously 
ti'ied by wrapping a bottle of water in lint dipped in ether, and 
exposed to the sun. In a few minutes the water will be frozen. ^ 

BOILING. 

Under the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere at the level of 
the sea, water boils at a temperature of 212 degrees. As wo 
ascend heights from the sea-level, the pressure of the incumbent 
air becomes less,, and consequently water attains the boiling point 
at a piM}portionately lower temperature; that is, it flies off in 
vapour more quickly from there being less pressure on its surface. 
On the top of Mont Blanc, the boiling point is only 187 degrees : 
and still higher, it is less. Some curious mistakes have <jiocuia'ed 
through ignorance of this principle. In crossi^ the Andes ia 
18d5,^r Darwin found himself at so great an altitude; that watej;, 
boiled at a very low temperature; hence,’' says he, our .potatoes, 
after remaining for some houm in the boiling watqr, .w6re.neal*ly. 
as hard as ever. The pot was left on the flre all night, aadnext< 
m^ittg it was boiled again ; but yet the potatoes were not cooked. 

1 wund out this by overhearing my two con^anions discussing 
the cause ; they had come to the simple condusion that the tubers 
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were bewitched, or that the pot (which wa» a new one) did 
not choose to boil potatoes.’’ 

By i*emoving altogether the pressure of the atmosphere, fluids 
can be made to boil without the application of heat^ as may be 
shown by the air-pump, or more readily by what is called the 
fuUe glas9. This consists of a small tulJe with a bulb at each 
end, containing spirits of wine, but exhausted of the ak, and 
sealed hermetically. Should this instrument be hem in a 
sloping dii'ection, the liquid, by the mere heat of the hand, 
will begin to boil furiously ; and the vapour, rising to the com 
bulb at the other end, is immediately condensed. In this 
manner the whole of the liquid may be made to pass from the 
one bulb to the other. 

Tar, under the ordinaiy atmospheric p;*essure, boils at 220 
degrees j yet at this great heat a person m^ plunge his naked 
hand w'ltnout injury into it. The cans/ of this marvel is the 
slowness with which tar communicates its heat. 

Mercury and bismuth boil at a low temperature, and may also 
be handled with impunity while boiling. Sulphuric ether in ^ 
solution becomes a solid at 60 degrees, and will boil with the heat ^ 
of the hand. By tinging this smution with a red matter, it may 

made to resemble blood. At Naples, the priests show the 
performance of a miracle in the liquefying of the dried blood of 
St Januarius. With red-tinged solution of sulphuric ether and 
the heat of the hand, such a miracle is easily wrought. 

TRANSFORMATION OF LIQUIDS. 

A conjurer holds a tumbler of limpid liquid before one of his 
audience, and asks him to bi*eathe upon it : by and by the fluid 
becomes turbid and milky, and ultimately a quantity of white 
powder is deposited at the bottom of the vessel. It is a marvel. 
And yet it was nothing more than a vessel of lime water, which, 
on being subjected to tne carbonic acid expired by the performer, 
the carbonic acid and' lime united chemically, and formed a de- 
posit of chalk; ill other words, a carbonate of lime. — Again: the 
magician obtains a simple infusion of red cabbage, and divides 
it, \fre shall suppose, into three vessels. To one he adds a few 
drops of colourless liquid, and the infusion becomes purple ; to 
the second a few drops of another colourless fluid, and the in- 
fusion is changed into the brightest green ; and to the thii’d a few 
drops of a fluid equally colourless with the preceding, and the 
infusion instantaneously becomes ^ beautiful crimson. All this 
^jsems a marvel — the w*ork of magic — but when told that the 
colourless solutions were- respectively those of alum, of potash, 
and of muriatic acid, the wonder ceases ; only one of the simplest 
experiments in chemistry has be^n, performed. — Once more : the 
magician takes from a small phial a lustrous waxy-looking sub- 
stance, cuts off a portion with his knife, and drops it on the 
table* Nothing happens, and consequently no maiTel. He cuts 
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off another frag'ment; drops it among water, and immediately 
tlie frament ignites, and burns with vehemence till consumed. 
A wonaer has been performed. And yet, when told that the 
‘waxy-looking substance is potassium, the metallic basis of potash, 
the marvel ceases. This potassium is a metal, but, having such an 
affinity for oxygen, cannot be kept exposed without uniting 
wxthj^e oxygen of the atmosphei‘e, and becoming common 
potash. Its union with the oxygen of the water is so excessively 
rapid, that light and heat are emitted, causing ignition j hence 
the marvel. 

PIRE BOTTLES. " 

Various compositions have been inventfed ibr creating instan- 
taneous fire or light, and these have excited less or more of malvel 
in their time, according as the inventor happened to manag*e his 
secret. We doubt much whether in these days of lucifer matches 
any discovery of the hind would excite the least surprise ; but 
can readily understand how such appliances must still operate 
on the minds of the simple and uninformed. One of the earliest 
light-creators "was the phosphoric re or match-bottle, for whicli 
we find the following recipe: — Take a piece of phosphorus 
about the size of a pea, put it into a very small phial, and fill up 
the bottle with quicMme in powder. Set the bottle in the midst 
of some sand, contained in an iron vessel of any kind, and place 
the iron vessel over a gentle fire. The vessel should be loosely 
stopped with a cork, and while it is gradually warming, its con- 
tents should be occasionally stirred ; but too great an access of 
air must be avoided, to prevent their catching fire. When the 
.whole of the lime has become of a reddish-yellow colour, the 
phosphorus may be considered as having combined with it, and 
the bottle may be taken from the fire. It should be kept well- 
corked, and opened as seldom, and for as short a time as possible. 
"When a brimstone match is introduced into this composition, 
and moved about a little, it will instantly Jbe lighted. 

Another mode of forming a fire bottle consists in mixing one 
part of sulphur with eight of phosphorus. A match introduced 
into this composition, and then rubbed upon a piece of cork, or 
any similar substance, is immediately lighted by the friction. 
These appliances may be cons' iered as bringing us to the era of 
lucifer matches, which, though now in everybody’s hands, were 
at one time the subject of no slight terror and wonder. 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 

Spontaneous combustion is the term applied to those oases of 
Ignition among certain suostanoes to whicn no external applica- 
tion of another heated body has been made. In most cases it 
arises firom ifhe contact of oxides or acids with some of iSie most in- 
flhmmahle combustibles — some of which, as phosphoretted hydro- 
gen, Will inflame by mere exposure to the air, otners by mixture. 
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When nitrous acii is mixed with half its weigfht of sti’ong: sul- 
phui-eous acid, and then poured into oil of turpentine, the whole 
liursts into a flame, with violent spiashing’s and exiilosions. Again, 
t^hen iron filings and flowers of sulphur are kneaded w:ith water 
into a paste, the iron wiH decompose the water, absorbing the 
oxygen, and disengaging sufficient caloric to set the sulphur, 
and consequently the hydrogen, on lire, even though ^buried 
underground. Coal containing pyrites (sulphuret of iron) has 
takSn fire spontaneously in damp cellars and in ship holds — so 
also have exposed cliffs and underground w^orkings. Charcoal, 
oily substances, and some substances — as tow, wool, &c. — ^which 
may happen to haVe oil spilled among them, w'hen in large 
masses, are extremely subject to spontaneous combustion. 

LAMP WITHOUT FLAME. 

* 

It Avas discovered by Sir Humphi*ey Davy, that a fine platina 
wire, heated red-hot, and held in the vapour of ether, would con- 
tinue ignited for some time. This discovery has been practically 
applied in the formation of a lamp which burns without flame, of ^ 
the following construction : — A cylindrical coil of platina wire, 
about a hundredth of an inch in thickness, is placed, part of it 
round the cotton wide of a spirit lamp, and part of it above the 
wick, and the lamp to be lighted so as to heat the wire to red- 
ness ; on the flame being blown out, the vapour of the alcohol 
will keep the wire red hot. for any length of time, according 
to the supply of alcohol, and with a very small expenditure 
tliereof, so as to be in constant readiness to kindle German 
tinder, or paper prepared with nitre, and by this means to light 
a sulphur match, &c. at pleasure. This lamp, while it affords 
a sufficient light to show the hour of the night by watch, and 
to perform many other useful services, does not disturb persons 
unaccustomed to keep a light burning in their bedroom. It 
maintains a uniform heat, requires no snuffing, is perfectly safe, 
as no spark can fall from it, and is totally free from producing 
any unpleasant odour. 

• RESISTANCE TO FIRE. 

With strong woollen clothing steeped in a solution of alum, and 
a mask and head-dress made of asbestos, a person may walk un- 
injured through fire, and breathe amidst names. — By having a 
ball of tow, burning at its centre, rolled up in the mouth, a con- 
juror can at pleasure blow sparks of fire, and even flames from liis 
mouth without inconvenience. — ^The holding of red-hot iron in 
the hands without being bumed, as in the ancient trial by ordeal, 
is believed to have been a result of previously covering the jiarts 
with a thin calcarioUs paste, a bad conductor of heat. — After 
frequent trials, some persons can remain for fifteen or twenty 
minutes in an oven heated to 240 degi’ees, a temperature which 
will cook a beefsteak. All these things seem magical. 
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MAGNETISM. 

marvels wrought by the loadstone and artificial magnet 
would alone fill a volume. What also is more ma^cal than the 
conveying of information along a wire, as in the dectric or gal- 
vanic telegraph? A very pretty toy connected with natural 
magnetism) consists in placing a neeme in the body of a little 
waxen swan, which swims on the surface of a basin of water, 
^v holding a magnet in the hand, the swan will come to «ny 
aide of the basin to which we choose to attract it— or, more pro^ 
perlJi attract the concealed needle ^ and if a few crumbs be held 
in the hand, the little creature will appear to come for the food 
held out to it. (See the cut at the commencement of the present 
sheet.) 

MECHANICAL AND OTHER PHENOMENA 

Paradoxical as it may appear, one pound may be made to ba- 
lance a thousand, or, what is to the same effect, ahoy, through the 
instrumentality of water, may exert a force greater than that, of a 
dozen horses. This depends on the well known principle that 
fluids press alike in all directions, so that whatever pressure is 
exerted on any square inch of water contained in a vessel, is suf- 
fered alike by every other square inch of the contents. If, there- 
fore, one square inch suiFer a pressure of one pound, then ten 
square inches are pressed upon by a weight equivalent to ten 
pounds j and if the force on tne original square inch be increased 
to ten pounds or to a hundred pounds, then do the ten square 
inches in question sustain a force equal to one hundred and one 
thousand pounds weight respectively. The result is the same 
whether tne pressure oe prouucwi by actual force or by the dead 
weight of a column of water, as is exempli- 
fied by a simple instrument called the hydro- 
static bellows. As represented in the accom- 
panying figure, this instrument consists of two 
circular stout boards connected together with 
leather, in the form of a pair of strong bel- 
lows. A tube A communicates w^th tne in- 
tei'ior between the boards. "Supposing the 
instillment to be strong enougn, a person 
standing on the upper board may raise him- 
self by pouring water into the tube, and fill- 
ing it along with the bellows, B. It is usual to 
estimate the pressure by ngieans ^f weights, W. 

If the tube hold an ounce * f water, and has 
ap area equal to a thousandth part of the area 
of the top of the bellows, one ounce of water 
in# the tube will balance a thousand ounces placed on the 
beSows, 
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HYDRAULIC PRESS. 

Taking advantage of the above principle, most powerful ma- 
chines are now constructed for papei'-makers, printers, and 
manufacturers of various kinds of goods, and used in giving a 
hig^ degree of pressure or smooth-glazed finish to their respec- 
tive articles. By such apparatus peat can be pressed' into solid 
blocks resembling coal, ana hay squeezed into so small compassi 
as to be Stowed into a ship’s hold with as little inconvenience as 
logs' of wood. Instead of obtaining the primary force or pressure 
from the weight of a column of water, as in the hyarostatic 
bellows, it is more readily produced by the action of a properly- 

fitted torcing-pump ; and in this 
manner the principle is now uni- 
formly applied, under the title of 
the h ydraulio press. The annexed 
figure represents the outline of 
such a machine. A B is the frame, 
consisting of four upright pillara 
supporting a ci'oss top of great 
strength, and against which the 
pressure takes place in an upward 
direction. C, the material to be 
pressed, is forced upward by D, 
a round iron piston. This piston 
is very nicely fitted into an iron 
case E, which has a cavity F for 
receiving the water : the neck of 
the case grasps the piston so 
tightly, that no water can escape. A small pipe G conveys 
water into the hollow cavity from a forcing-pump H, which 
stands in a trough of water T. All that part of the apparatus 
below the base of the pillars is sunk out of sight in the 
ground. The pump apparatus is hei’e represented as exceed- 
ingly simple, but in real machines it is very complex, and of 
great power. 

The pump, on being wrought, forces the water into the cavity. 
There the water, in endeavouring to escape, operates upon the 
moveable piston, which it causes slmVly to rise with its burden. 
The pressure thus exerted by the liquid almost exceeds belief : 
unless X the case for the water be of enoimous strength, it 
will be rent in an instant, as if made of the weakest material. 
Indeed, to one unacquainted with the piinciple upon which 
the^eonstruction of the machine depends, its effects are quite as 
marveUous as the feats of the magician. When the weight 
has l^n raised to the required height, a stopcock is turned 
upon the pipe, and the apparatus remains at i^est. The opening 
(H the cook allows the water to return, and the weight accord- 
ingly sinks. 
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TO MAKE A BODY SINK OR FLOAT WITHOUT CONTACT. 

Bodies which are lighter, bulk for bulk, than water, float on 
iia surface ; while those which are heavier sink to the bottom. 
If an object which barely floats suffers the le.'ist condensation in 
Tolume, it will sink ; but if, after immei^sion, it regains its former 
bulk, it will rise spontaneously to the surface. Philosophical 
toys are sometimes constructed on this principle. A small glass 
vessel is fashioned in the form of a balbon, which is hollow, and 
the lower part of which is open ; it is immersed in water with its 
mouth downwards, so that the air included within prevents the 
water entering beyond a certain point. This balloon is placed 
floating on the surface of water contained in a deep glass jar filled 
nearly to the top ; the vessel is covered with a piece of bladder, 
so as to confine a small quantity of air between it and the surface 
of the water in the jar. A pressure being excited by the hand 
on the bladder, is transmitted by the air under the bladder to the 
water, and the water again transmits it to the water in the bal- 
loon ; the air within being elastic, yields to the pressure, and con- 
tracts its dimensions, allowing a greater quantity of water to 
enter the balloon. The balloon thus displaces a less quantity of 
water, while its own weight and that of uie included air remains 
unaltered. At length tjic water it displaces is less than its own 
weight, and it sinks slowly to the bottom of the iar. When the 
bladder is relieved from the pressure of the hand, the air in the 
balloon again expands, the water displaced by it increases, and 
it slowly ascends to the surface. By using the figure of a man, 
duck, fish, or other animal, a very amusing effect is produced, 
and one quite puzzling to the uninitiated. 

THE SIPHON — ^TANTALUS^S CUP. 

The siphon is a tube bent so as to form two limbs, one of 
which is a little longer than the other. If both limbs be filled 
with a fluid, and the shorter then im- 
mersed in a vessel of liquid, the whole 
contents will be rim off by the longer limb 
merely by the force of the atmospheric 
pressure on the surface of the bquid in the 
vessel — a force equal to the weight of the 
fluid which is contained in the lower limb 
below the level of that in the vessel. A 
curious display of the properties of the 
siphon is seen in what is called the ^ cup 
or Tantalus^’ — a designation derived from 
the story of 'Tantalus, king of Phrygia,' 
who was condemned by Jupiter to suffer 
pe^etual thirst, though up to the chin amid water. To imitate 
this disappointment, a siphon having its two limbs parallel and 
contiguous, is fixed into the middle of a cup double its height; 
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one limb receiving* the liquid at the bottom of the interior, and 
the other discharging it through the centre of the bottom. Thus, 
when the outlet is stqpped by means of a finger applied thereto, 
the cup may be offered quite full to the pei'son on whom the 
joke is to be practised, observing that the siplion will not act 
until the liquor in the cup exceeds the level of its bend, when 
the whole will be drawn through the tube. The deception is 
rendered more complete by having the siphon so contrived that 
its action may commence only when the cup is inclined a little, 
as is usual when a person is about to drink ; and by having it so 
constructed as to form the handle of the cup, the opening in the 
interior being concealed by some ornament, and the other end 
passing* into a reservoir formed by a double or false bottom. 

RESISTANCE OF BLOWS. 

Action and reaction are always equal, and contrary ; that is, 
the action of two bodies on each other is always equal, but in 
contrary directions. If a blacksmith strike his anvil with a 
hammer, action and reaction being equal, the anvil strikes the 
hammer as forcibly as the hammer strikes the anvil. Should 
tho weight of the anvil be greatei* than the momentum of the 
hammer, then the anvil, by what is called the vis inertia of 
matter, will not be moved. Hence people? have sometimes been 
astonished at a man lying on his back with an anvil placed on 
his breast, while another strikes it with a heavy sledge-hammer. 
Suppose the hammer weighs ten pounds, and moves with a 
velocity of sixteen feet per second, then it will strike the anvil 
with a force of 160 pounds ; but the anvil perhaps weighs 220 
pounds, consequently it will not be moved, and the man will 
receive no haim. But were a body of only a few pounds weight 
placed there, instead of the anvil, the blow woultj kill him. 

WEIGHT. 

If we were to tell an uninstructed person that what weighs a 
pound at one part of the world will weigh less at another, with- 
out any diminution in its bulk, he would most likely disbelieve 
what we said — the thing would appear impossible. Yet what 
we said would be true. Weight is merely a result of gravitation, 
and this gravitation is an invisible force, pulling at the particles 
of an object from the centre of the globe. The nearer any object 
is to the centre of the earth, the more strong is the pull upon it ; 
the more distant it is, so is the pull the more weak. A body 
weighing a pound, therefore, at the level of theisea, would weign 
less than a pound (that is, pulled down with less force) at the top 
of a high mountain, and it would weigh more than a poimd (that 
is, pulleJ with an increased force) at the bottom of a deep mine. 
As the globe is considerably bulged out at the equator, causing 
the surface there to be several miles further from the centre than 
is the surfiice near the poles, it will on the same principle happen, 
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that what weighs a pound on the surface near the poles, will 
weigh less than a pound at the equator. Thus, it may with truth 
be aifirmed that an article weighing a pound at Edinburgh, will 
not weigh a pound at Ceylon. 

MAGIC SQUARES. 

A magic square is a figure made up of numbers in arithmetical 
proportion^ so <lis|^ed m parallel and equ^ rank& that sums of 
eacn row, taken eitheiMi4iei*pendicularly, noltonljfpisr^ or di^on> 
ally, are equal, as in the w^inmg one. Such 
squares seem to have 'been so called frmn their 
^ bmUg used in the construction talijMnans. It 
is probable they were so employed in consequence 
of the ranks always making the same sum — ar 
tdmumstance extremely surprising in the more 
ignorant ages, when mathematics passed for 
magic. The n^ic square was held in great veneration among 
the Egj^tiana;* and the Pythagoreans, their disciples, who, to add 
more emcacy and virtue to this square, dedicated it to the then 
known seven planets divers ways, and engraved it upon a plate 
of the metal that was esteemed in sympathy with the planet. The 
square thus dedicated was enclosed by a regular polygon, in- 
scribed in a circle, which was divided into as many equal parts 
as there were units in the side of the square, with the names of the 
angles of the planet, and the signs of the Zodiac written upon 
the void spaces between the polygon and the circumference of 
the cu’cumscribing circle. Sucn a talisman they vainly imagined 
would befriend the person who carried it about with him. 

Besides magic squares, there are many other curious relations 
and properties of numbers in series, all of which appear exceed- 
ingly wonderful to the uninstructed. It is from a knowledge of 
these relations that Jugglers and others can tell what number one 
fixes upon in a senes, and that machines for calculating can be 
constructed to perform their offices with certainty and rapidity. 

Did our limits permit, similar phenomena to those described 
under the above oranches of science could be detailed almost 
indefinitely. In everything:t]ih;t appeals to the senses — sight, 
hearing, touch-^we are liame^tQ a^nousand illusions, till reason, 
aided by experience, corrects the error, and places the pheno- 
menon under some new or ali’eady discovered law of natqre. 
There is nothing which shows the human mind in a more en- 
feebled and degreed position than a I’eady giving way to igno- 
irant marvel i nothing so base in its progressive history^ as the 
advantages which have at various times been taken of tms weak- 
neu by the moi^e enlightened ; and nothing more dignined, than 
a determinaUan to regard every appearance as a sim^ natural 
podiirrence, which can, or may yet oe, satisfactorily accounted for 
on scientific principles. 
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GRIZEL COCHRANE. 

HE age which this noble woman adorned with her 
life and heroic actions, was that j^loomy one extend- 
ing between the Restoration find Revolution (from 
^ ^ 1660 to 1688), when the Scottish nation suffered 

under a cruel oppression, on account of their conscientious 
scruples respecting the existing forms of church and state. 
Three insurrections, more bold than w ise, marked the irn- 
patience of the Scotch under this bloody rule; but it was 
with the last solely that Grizel Coclirane was connected. 

Sir Jolm Cochrane of Oeliiltree, the father of our heroine, w'.'is 
the second son of tlie first Earl of Dundonuld, and tlie ancestor of 
the* present line of that noble and ingeniou.s family. He was a 
distinguished friend of Sidney, Russel, and other illustrious men, 
who signalised themselves in England by their opposition to tin* 
court; and he had so long endeavoured in vain to procure some 
improvement in the national affairs, that lie at length began to 
<l§i^air of his country altogether, and formi'd the design of emi- 
grating to America. Having gone to London in 1683, wdth a 
view to a colonising expedition to South Carolina, he became in- 
volved in the deliberations of the Whig party, which at that 
time teruJed tow'ards a general insurrection in England and Scot- 
land, for the purpose of forcing an alteration of the royal coun- 
cils, and the exclusion of the Duke of York from tlie throne. In 
furtherance of this plan, Sir John pledged Jiimsi'lf to assist 
tlie Earl of Ai'gyle in raising- the malcontents in Scotland. 

No. 83. 1 
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This earl was, if not the acknowledged head of the party in that 
kingdom, at least the man of highest rank who espoused its in- 
terests. 

By the treachery of some of the subordinate agents, this design 
was detected prematurely ; and while some ere unfortunately 
taken and executed, among* whom were Sidney and I-iord Russel, 
the rest fled from the kingdom. Of the latter number were the 
Eiirl of Argyle, Sir John Cochrane, and Sir Patrick Hume of 
Polwarth — the last a patriot rivalling Cochrane in talent and 
purity of motives, and also, like him, destined to experience the 
devotedness of a daughter’s love. The fugitives found safety in 
Holland, where they remained in peace till the death of Charles 
II., in February 1685, when the Duke of York, the object, poli- 
tically, of their greatest detestation, became king. It was then 
determined to invade Scotland with a small force, to embody the 
Highland adherents of Argyle with the west country Presbyte- 
rians, and, marching into England, to raise the people as they 
moved along, and not rest till they had produced the desired me- 
lioration of the state. The expedition sailed in May; but the 
government was enabled to take such precautions as, from the 
very Hrst, proved a complete frustration to their designs, 
Argyle lingered timidly m his own country, and finally, 
«igainst the advice of Cochrane and Hume, who were his chief 
oilicers, made some unfortunate movements, which ended in the 
entire dissolution of his army, and his own capture and death. 
While this well-meaning but weak nobleman committed himself, 
to a low disguise, in the vain hope of effecting his escape, Sir 
John Cochrane and Sir Patrick Hume headed a body of 200 
men, formed out of the relics of the army, and bravely resolved, 
even with that small force, to attempt the accomplishment of 
their original intention — namely, a march into Ihigland. They 
accordingly crossed the Clyde into Renfrewshire, where they 
calculated on obtaining some reinforcement. The boats on this 
occasion being insufficient to transport the whole at once, the 
first party, headed by the two patriots, was obliged to contend, 
on the ofiposite bank of the river, with a large squadron of 
militia, while the boats returned for the remainder ; after which 
th(! unit,ed force caused their opponents to retreat. The militia 
returned, however, in greater force, and renewed the assault at a 
place called Muirdykes, in the parish of Lochwiiinoch. 

They were now commanded by Lord Ross and Captain Clellan, 
and amounted to two troops, while Sir John Cochrane’s men had 
decreased to seventy in number. In this jiredicameiit they were 
called on by the royal troops to lajr down their arms,. and sur- 
render themselves prisoners. Preferring the risk of death on 
the field to the tender mercies of a vindictive foe, they rejected 
the^ terms with disdain, and entering a sheepfold, used its frail 
sod w^alls as a defence against the furious attack of the enemy, 
whom, after a keen conflict, in which evei*y man fought hand 

o • 
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to hand with his opponents, they at length succeeded in beating' 
off, with the loss of their captain and some other men, while 
Lord Ross was w'ounded. Cochrane, however, soon after learned 
that the enemy was returning: with a g’reat reinforcement, and 
h‘.iriiig that he could not much longer defend himself on the 
field, retired with his troops to a neighbouring ‘wilderness or 
morass, where he dismissed them, with the request that each 
man w'ould provide the best way he could for his own safety. 
Lor himself, having received two sevei'® contusions in the body 
during the engagement, and being worn out with fatigue, he 
sought refuge in the house of his uncle, Mr Gavin Cochrane of 
(h’aigpiuir, who lived at no great distance from the place of en- 
counter. This gentleman, how’ever, as it unfortunately hap- 
]u'ijcd, had married a sister of the (Captain Clellan killed in the 
iaie battle, and, filled with rev<*iige for the deatli of her brother, 
this lady secretly informed against her guest, who was imme- 
diately seized and removed to Kdinburgh, w’here, after being 
}uii*aded through the streets, bound and bareheaded, and con- 
ducted by tlie common executioner, he was lodged in tlui Tulbootli 
on the yd of July IGtiO, there to await his trial as a traitor. The 
day of trial came, and he wtis condemned to death, in spite of 
tlie most strenuous exertions of his aged father, the Earl of 
Dundonald, who, having recci\ed' his title from the hands of 
Charles II,, had, from motives of honour, never conspired against 
him. 

• Where is the tongue that can express all the secret and varied 
anguish tliat penetrates the yearning heart, when about to leave 
for ever the warm iirecmcts of mortality, to quit the loving 
chanties of life, and to have all the cords which bound it to 
exi>tciice suddenly torn asunder? JVatural strength of mind may 
sulhee to conceal much of this mortal conflict, or even to hide it 
akogetlier from the eye of the careless observer, but still it is at 
W'ork within, and grapples in deadly struggle with the spirit. 

Such was the state of Sir John Cochrane’s mind on the night 
of Ills condemnation, wlien left once more to the gloomy solitude 
of Ins prison. It w^as not the jiartiiig stroke of death he feared, 
however sharp. He wuis a father, loving and beloved ; and tlie 
thoughts of tlie sorrow his children w^eie doomed to sufi'er on his 
account, wrung his heart, and burning tears, which Ins own fate 
could not have called forth, were shed for them. No friend or 
relative had been permitted to see Inm from the time of his 
apprehension ; but it was now siguilied to him that any of his 
family he desired to communicate vidth might be allowed to visit 
him. Anxious, however, to deprive his enemies of an opportunity 
of an accusation against his sons, he immediately com eyed to 
them his earnest intreatics, and indeed commands, tliat they 
should refrain from availing themselves of tins leave till the 
night before his execution. This was a sacrilice which it required 
his utmost fortitude to make j and it had left him to a sense of 
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the most desolate loneliness, insomuch that, when, late in the 
evening*, he heard his prison door unlocked, he lifted not his 
eyes towards it, imag’ining* that the person who entered could 
only be the jailer, who was particularly repulsive in his counte- 
nance and manner. What, then, was his surnrise and momentary 
delig'ht when lie beheld before him his only daughter, and fcdt 
her arms entwining his neck ! Yet when he looked on her face, 
and saw the expression it bore of mute despairing agony, more 
fearful than the most frantic manifestations of misery, and 
marked her pale cheeks, which no longer bloomed with the tints 
of health and happiness, and felt the cold dampness of her brow, 
he thought himself wrong for having given w’ay for an instant 
to the Joy her presence had created, and eycry other sensation 
fled before his fear of w'hat might be the consequence to her of 
this interview. 

Sir John had no sooner, however, expressed his feelings on this 
subject, than his daughtiu* became sensible that, in order to jial- 
liate his misery, she must put a strong curb upon her own, and 
in a short time was calm enough to enter into conversation W'ith 
her father upon the dismal subject of his present situation, and to 
deliver a message from the old earl, her grandfather, by wdiich 
he was informed that an appeal had been made from him to the 
king, and means taken to propitiate Father Peters, his majesty’s 
confessor, who, it was well known, often dictated to him’^in 
matters of state. It appeared evident, how^ever, by the turn 
which their discourse jiresently took, that neither father noi*« 
daughter was at all sanguine in their Jiopes from this negotia- 
tion. The Earl of Argyle had been executed hut a few daj^s 
before, as had also several of liis principal adherents, thougli men 
of less consequence than Sir John Cochrane ; and it was there- 
fore improbable that he, who had been so conspicuously active in 
the insurrection, should he allowed to escajie the punishmiuit 
which his enemies had it now in their power to inflict. Besides 
all this, the treaty to be entered into with J^’ather Peters would 
require some time to adjust, and meanwhile the arrival of the 
warrant for execution must every day be looked for. 

Under these circumstances several days passed, each of w^fiich 
found Miss Grizel Cochrane an inmate of her father’s prison for 
as many hours as she was pe'^mitted. During these interviews 
of tile father and daughter, wliile heart clung untu heart, they 
reaped all the consolation which an undisguised knowledge of the 
piety and courage of each could bestow. Still, after such inter- 
course, the parting scene which they anticipated seemed moi’e and 
more di'eadml to think of ; and as the daughter looked on the 
pale and dejected countenance of her parent, her bosom was pene- 
trated with the sharpest pangs. The love of her fatliei* mig'ht be 
termed a component ])art of her nature. She had 
filial love ever since she possessed a consciousness of th®e^i|l^"anti 
lE was now strong and absorbing, in proportion to the dan^p in 
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which he stood. Grizel Cochrane was only at that period eij^litecii 
years old ; but it is the effect of such perilous tiuie» as tliose in 
which she lived to sober the reckless spirit of youth, and make 
men and woiiieii of children. She had, however, a natural strength 
of cliaracter, tliat would on all eAtraordiimry occasions have dis- 
played itself without such a tuition, and which, beiii^ now joined 
with what she conceived tlie necessity of the case, rendered her 
capable of a deed which has caused her history to vie with that 
of the most distin»‘ui&hed of heroines. 

Ever since her father's condemnation, lier daily and nij^hUy 
thoughts had dwelt on the fear of her •’•rand father’s coinniunica- 
tion with the kiiif^’s confessor bein«* rendei*ed unavailable, for 
W’ant of the time necessary for enablin'^ the friends in London, 
to whom it was trusted, to make their ujiplicatiori, and she boldly 
det(‘rmined to execute a ])hin whereby the arrival of the death- 
wiirrant w ould be retarded. A short time, therefore., before it 
was expected by the council in Edinbm**;*!!, she tliouj'-ht it neces- 
sary, in her visit to her father, to mention that some urji*ent affair 
W'ould prevent her from seem*;;’ him aijain for a few days. 
Alarmed at this, and penetratiiij'* her desig*n of effectin'^ some- 
what in his favour. In; w-arned her a«:ainst attemjitin^ impossi- 
bilities. 

Motliing" is impossible to a determined mind/' said she, “ and 
fear nothint^ for me.” 

But the iiiexpeiience of j'outh, my child,” he replied, may 
involve you in dauber and m blame; and did you but know the 
characters of those you must encounter, while vainly pleadiner 
for your lather's life, you would fear, as I do, the sullying of 
your fair fame.” 

“ 1 am a Cochrane, my father,” said the heroic {jfirl — an an- 
swer ]iow bri(‘f, but to him how expressive ! Jle could say no 
mere : he beheld in his child, .so younp:, so beautiful, and so self- 
devoted, all the virtues of her race combined ; and lie felt for the 
moment that the courajre she had prayed for would be granted, 
to carry her tliroug-h the undertaking^ she ineditsjted, whatever 
that mio’ht be. She felt jj^rateful to her father that he did not 
urg'e her further; but she trembled as she turned, at lier depar- 
ture, to catch another look of those loved and venerated features, 
for his eye appeared to be follow'inj^ lier with a parting* expres- 
sion, which seemed to say it was the last fond look. 

At that time horses w’ere used as a mode of conveyance so mucii 
more than carriapres, that almost every i^eiitlewomaii liad her 
own steed, and Miss Cochrane, being* a skilful rider, was pos- 
sessed of a w*ell-inanaged palfrey, on whose speed and other good 
qualities she had been accustomed to depend. On the morning 
after she had bid her father farewell, long ere the inhabitants of 
Edinbui'gh were astir, she found herself many miles on the road 
to the bordera. She had taken care to attire herself in a manner 
which corresponded with the design of passing herself off for a 
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Toung serving-woman journeying on a borrowed horse to the 
house of her mother, in a distant part of the country ; and by only 
resting- at solitary cottages, where she generally found the family 
out at work, save perhaps an old woman or some children, she 
had the good fortune, on the second day after leaving fldin- 
burgh, to reach in safety the abode of her old nurse, who lived 
on the English side of the Tweed, four miles beyond the town, 
of Berwick. In this woman she knew she could place irn- 

E licit confidence, and to her, therefore, revealed her secret. She 
ad resolved, she said, to make an atix'mpt to save her father’s 
life, by stopping the postman, an equestnan like herself, and 
forcing him to deliver up his bags, in which she txpected to find 
the fatal warrant. Singular as'such a determination may appear 
in a delicate young woman, especially if we consider that she 
was aware of the arms always carried by the man to whose charge 
the mail was committed, it is nevertheless an undoubted fact that 
such was her resolve. In pursuance of this design, she had 
brought with her a brace of small pistols, together with a horse- 
man’s cloak, tied up in a bundle, and hung on the crutch of her 
saddle ; and now borrowed from her nurse the attire of her foster- 
brother, which, as he was a slight-made lad, fitted her reasonably 
well. 

At that period all those appliances which at this day accelerate 
the progress of the traveller were unknown, and the mail from 
London, which now arrives in twenty-four hours, took eight days 
in reaching the Scottish capital. Miss Cochrane thus calculated 
on a delay of sixteen or seventeen days in the execution of her 
father’s sentence — a space of time which she deemed amply suffi- 
cient to give a fair trial to the treaty set on foot for his liberation. 
She had, by means which it is unnecessary here to detail, pos- 
sessed herself of the most minute inforniatioii with regard to the 
places at which the postmen rested on their journey, one of which 
was a small public-nouse, kept by a widow woman, on the out- 
skirts of the little town of Belford. There the man who received 
the bag at Durham was accustomed to arrive about six o’clock 
in the morning, and take a few hours’ repose before proceeding 
farther on his journey. In pursuance of the plan laid down by 
Miss Cochrane, she arrived at this inn about an hour after the 
man had composed himself to ^leep, in the hope of being able, by 
the exercise other wit and dexterity, to ease nim of his charge. 

Having put her horse into the stable — which was a duty that 
devolved on the guests at this little public-house, from its miS' 
tress having no ostler — she entered the only apartment which the 
house afforded, and demanded some refreshment. “ Sit down at 
the end of that table,” said the old woman, “ for the best I "have 
to give you is there already ; and be pleased, my bonny man* to 
mahe as little noise as you can, for there’s ane asleep in that- bed 
that I like ill to disturb.” Miss Cochrane promised fairly ; and 
after attempting to eat some of the viands, which were the ^I'e- 
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mains of the sleeping* man^s meal, she asked for some cold water. 

What/* said the old dame, as she handed it to her, ye ai*e a 
water-drinker, are ye ? It*s but aii ill custom for a change-house.” 

I am aware of that,” I'eplied her guest, “ and therefore, Avhen 
in a public-house, always pay for it the price of the stronger po- 
tation, which I cannot take.” ^‘Indeed — well that is but just, 
responded the dame, “ and I think the more of you for such rea- 
sonable conduct.** “ Is the well where you get this water near at 
hand ^** said the young lady ; “ for if you will take the trouble to 
bring me some from it, as this is rather warm, it shall be con- 
sidered in the lawing.** It is a good bit oif,** said the woman ; 
“ but I cannot refuse to fetch some for such a civil discreet lad, 
and will be as quick as I can. But for any sake take care and 
don*t meddle with these pistols,’* she continued, pointing to a 
pair of pistols on the table, for they are loaded, and I am always 
terrihed for them.** 

Saying this, she disappeared ; and Miss Cochrane, who would 
have contrived some other errand for her had the well been near, 
no sooner saw the door shut than she passed, with trembling 
eagerness, and a cautious but rapid step across the floor to th^ 
place where the man lay soundly sleeping, in one of those close 
wooden bedsteads common in the houses of the poor, the door of 
which was left half open to admit the air, and which she opened 
still wider, in the hofjc of seeing the mail-bag, and being able to 
seize upon it. But what was her dismay when she beheld only 
a part of the integument which contaiiujd what she would have 
sacrificed her life a thousand times to obtain, just pee]>ing out 
from below the shaggy head and brawny shoulders of its keeper, 
who lay in such a position upon it as to give not the smalle.'st 
hope of its extraction without Ins being aroused from his nap. 
A few bitter moments of observation served to convince her that, 
if she obtained possession of this treasure, it must be in some 
other way ; and again closing the door of the bed, she api)roached 
the pistols, and having taken them one by one from the holsters, 
she as quickly as possible drew out their loading, which having 
secreted, she returned them to their cases, and retimed her seat 
at the foot of the table. Here she had barely time to recover 
from the agitation into which the fear of the nian’vS awaking 
during her recent occupation had thrown her, when the old 
woman returned with the water, and having taken a draught, 
of which fhe stood much in need, she settled her account niiu Ji 
to her landlady’s content, by paying for the water the price of a 
pot of beer. 1 laving then carelessly asked and ascertained how 
much longer the other guest wnis likely to continue his sleep, 
she left the house, and mounting her horse, set off at a trot in a 
different direction from that in which she had arrived. 

Fetching a compass of two or three miles, she once more fell 
into the high road between Belford and Tlerwiek, where .she 
walked her horse gently on, awaiting the coming up of tJie, pest- 
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man. Though ^11 her faculties were now absorbed in one aim., 
and the thought of her father^s deliverance still reigned supreme 
in her mind, she could not help occasionally figuring to herself 
the possibility of her tampering with the pistols being discovered, 
and their loading replaced, in which case it was more than likely 
that her life would oe the forfeit of the act she meditated. A 
woman’s fears would still intrude, notwithstanding all her hero- 
ism, and the glorious issue which promised to attend the success 
of her enterprise. When she at length saw and heard the post- 
man advancing behind her, the strong necessity of the case gave 
her renewed courage ; and it was with perfect coolness that, ou 
his coming close up, she civilly saluted nim, put her horse into 
the same pace with his, and rode on for some way in his com- 
pany. He was a strong thick-set fellow, with a good-humoured 
countenance, which did not seem to Miss Cochrane, as she looked 
anxiously upon it, to savour much of hardy daring. He rode 
with the mail bags strapped firmly to his saddle in front, close to 
■ the holsters (for there were two), one containing the letters direct 
from London, and the other those taken up at the diifererit post- 
offi(!es on the road. After riding a short distance together. Miss 
(’ochrane deemed it time, as they were nearly half-way between 
Belford and Berwick, to commence her operations. She there- 
fore rode nearly close to her companion, and said, in a tone of 
determination, Friend, I have taken a fancy for those mail bags 
of yours, and I must have them ; therefore take my advice, and 
deliver them up quietly, for I am provided for all hazards. I am 
mounted, as you see, on a fleet steed ; I cai*ry firearms ; and, 
moreover, am allied with those who are stronger, though not 
bolder than myself. You see yonder wood,” she continued, 
pointing to one at the distance of about a mile, with an accent 
and air meant to cany intimidation. “ Again, I say, take my 
advice ; give me the bags, and speed back the road you came 
for the present, nor dare to approach that wood for at least two 
or three hours to come.” 

There was in such language from a stripling something so 
surprising, that the man looked on Miss Cochrane for an instant 
in silent and unfeigned amazement. If,” said he, as soon as 
he found his tongue, you mean, my young master, to make 
yourself merry at my expense you are welcome. I am no sour 
churl to take offence at the idle words of a foolish boy. But if,” 
he said, taking one of his pistols from the holster, ai^d turning 
its muzzle toward her, “ ye are mad enough to harbour one seri- 
ous thought of such a matter, I am ready for you. But, me- 
ihinks, my lad, you seem at an age when x'obbing a garden or 
an old woman’s fruit-stall would befit you better, if you must 
turn tliief, than taking his majesty’s mails from a stout man 
such as I am upon his highway. Be thankful, however, that 
you have met with one who will not shed blood if he can help it, 
aifd sheer off before you provoke me to fire.” 
a 
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*'Nay,” said his young* antagonist, “ I am not fonder of blood- 
shed than you are ; but if you will not be persuaded, what can I 
do ? For I have told you a truth — thut mad I must and will have. 
So now choose,” she continued, as she drew one of the small 
pistols from under her cloak, and delilierately cocking* it, pre- 
sented it in his face. 

“ Nay, then, your blood be on your own head,” said the fellow, 
as he raised his hand and tired his pistol, which, however, only 
dashed in the pan. Dashing^ the weapon to the ground, he lost 
not a moment in pulling out the other, which he also aimed at 
his assailant, and tired with the same insult. In a transport of 
rage and disappointment the man sprung from his horse, and 
made an attempt to seize her; but, by an adroit use of her spurs, 
she eluded his grasp, and placed herself out of his reach. Mean- 
while his horse had moved forward some yards, and to see and 
seize the advantage presented by this circumstance was one and 
the same to the heroic girl, who, darting toward it, caught the 
bridle, and having led her prize off about a hundred yards. 
btopp(*d while she called to the thunderstruck postman to remind 
him of her advice about the wood. She then put both horses to 
their speed, and on turning to look at the man she liad robbed, 
had the pleasure of perceiving that her mysterious threat had 
taken effect, and he was now’ pursuing his way back to Belford. 

Miss Cochrane speedily entered the wood to wdiicli she had 
alluded, and tying the strange horse to a tree, out of all observa- 
tion from the road, proceeded to unfasten the straps of the mail. 
By means of a sharp penknife, which set at defiance the appended 
locks, she was soon mistress of the contents, and with an eager 
hand broke open the government despatches, which w’ere uner- 
ring]}'^ pointed out to her by their address to the council in Kdin- 
burgh, and their imposing w'eight aiu^ broad seals of office. Here 
bhe found not only the fatal warrant for her fiither^s death, but 
also many other sentences inflicting different degrees of punish- 
ment on various delinquents. These, however, it may readily 
he supposed, she did not then stop to examine: she contented 
lierself 'with tearing th^m into small fragments, and placing 
them carefully in her bosom. 

The intrepid girl now mounted hei* steed, and rode off, leaving 
all the private papers where she had found ttfem, imagining 
{what eventually proved the case) that they would be discovered 
ere long, from the hints she had thrown out about the wood, and 
thus reach their proper places of destination. She now made all 
haste to reach the cottage of her nurse, where, having not only 
committed to’ the flames the fragments of the dreaded warrant, 
but also the other obnoxious papers, she quickly resumed her 
female garments, and was again, after this manly and daring 
action, the simple and unassuming Miss Grizel Cochrane. Leav- 
ing the cloak and pistols behind her, to be concealed by her nurse, 
she again mounted her horse, and directed her flight towards 
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Edinburgh, and, by avoiding as much as possible the hi^h road, 
and resting at sequestered cottages, as she had done bet'oi^, and 
that only twice for a couple of hom*s each time, she reached 
town early in the morning of the next day. 

It must now suffice to say, that the time gained by the heroic 
act related above was productive of the end for which it was 
undertaken, and that Sir John Cochrane was pardoned, at the 
instigation of the king’s favourite counsellor, who interceded for 
him in consequence of receivii^ a bribe of five thousand pounds 
from the Earl of Dundonald. Of the feelings which on this occa- 
sion filled the heart of his courageous and devoted daughter we 
cannot speak in adequate terms ; and it is perhaps best, at any 
rate, to leave them to the imagination of the reader. The state 
of the times was not such for several 3 ’’eara as to make it prudent 
that her adventure should be publicly known ; but after the 
Revolution, when the countiy was at length relieved from per- 
secution and danger, and every man was at liberty to speak of 
the trials he had undergone, and the expedients by which he had 
mastered them, her heroism was neither unknown nor unap- 
proved. Miss Cochrane afterwards married Mr Ker of Mon-is- 
ton, in the county of Berwick ; and there can be little doubt that 
she proved equally affectionate and amiable as a wife, as she had 
ah'eady been dutiful and devoted as a daughter. 

BRUNTFIELD. 

Among the many family quarrels which arose out of the civil 
contentions in Scotland during the reign of Queen Mary, there 
was one of a melancholy and remarkable nature which sprung 
up between Stephen Bruntfield of Craighouse and Robert Mou- 
bray of Barnbougle. Bruntfield was an adherent of the queen ; 
Moubray attached himself to the moi*e prosperous cause of the 
Regent Murray, who rewarded him witn a gift of his deceased 
elder brother’s estate, to the exclusion of his niece, Catherine 
Moubray. The cause of Moubray’s enmity to Bruntfield is un- 
certain ; it is only known that, Having succeeded [December, 
1506] in taking Craighouse for the regent, after a siege of two 
months, he barbarously slew its unfortunate proprietor while 
conducting hiife, under a pi jmise of protection, to Edinburgh. 
The scene of this bloody deed is still pointed out at the upper 
part of a common in the southern environs of the city, called, 
n^Hjfc the circumstance, Bruntfield Links.* 

Bihtotfield left a widow ana three infant sons. His widow, the 
lady of Craighouse, had been an intimate of Queen Maiy from 
ll€ir early years ; was educi ted with her in France in the CathoIi<j 
iiiith ; and had left her court to become the wife of Bruntfield. It 
a time calculated to change the natures of women as well as 

* In Scotland, open downs arc usually called Links. 
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of men. The severity* with which her religion was treated in 
Scotland, the wrongs of her royal mistress, and Anally the 
murder of lier husband, actings upon a mind naturally enthu- 
siastic, all conspired to alter the character of Marie Carmichael, 
and substitute ioi* the rosy hues of her early yeara the gloom of 
the sepulchi'e and the penitentiaiy. She continued, after tlie re- 
storation of peace, to reside in the house of her late husband ; but 
though it was within two miles of the city, she did not for many 
years reappear in public. With no society but that of her chil- 
dren, and the persons necessaiy to attend upon them, she mourned 
in secret over past events, seldom stirring from a particular 
apartment, which, in accoidance with a fashion by no means un- 
common, she had caused to be hung with black, and which was 
solely illuminated by a lamp. In the most rigorous observances 
of her iiiith she was assisted by a priest, whose occasional visits 
formed almost the only intercourse which she maintained with 
the external world. 

One strong passion en*adually acquired a complete sway over 
the mind of the lady of Craighouse— Revengr — a passion which 
the practice of tlie age had invested with a conventional re- 
spectability,* and whidh no kind of religious feeling then known 
was able either to check or soften. So entirely was she absorbed 
by this fatal passion, that her veiy children at length ceased to 
have interest or merit in her eyes, excejit in so far as they ap- 
peared likely to be the means ol gratifying it One after another, 
as they reached the age of fourteen, she sent them to France, in 
order to be educated ; but the accomplishment to which they were 
enjoined to direct their principal attention w^as that of martial 
exercises. The eldest, Stephen, returned at eighteen a strong and 
active youth, with a mind of little polish or literary information, 
but considered a perfect adept at swoi^d-jJlay. As his mother 
surveyed his noble form, a smile stole into the desert of her wan 
and widowed face, as a winter simbeam wanders over a waste of 
snows. But it w^as a smile of more thto motherly pride : she 
was estimating the power which that frame would have in con- 
tending with the murderoiis Moubray. She was not alone 
pleased with the handsome figure of her first-born child ; but 
she thought w^ith a fiercer and faster joy upon the appearance 
which it would make in the single combat against the slayer of 
his father. Young Bruntfield, who, having neeii from his ear- 
liest years trained to the purpose now contemplated by his 
mother, rejoiced in the prospect, now" lost no time in preferring 
before the king [James VI.] a charge of murder against the 
laird of Barnbougle, whom he at the same time challenged, ac- 
cording to a custom then not altogether abrogated, to prove his 
innocence in single combat. The king having granted the ne- 
cessary license, the fUrht took place in the royal park, near the 
palace ; and, to the surprise of all assembled, young Bruntfield 
fell under the powerful sword of his adversary. 
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The intelligence of this sad event was communicated to his 
mother et Craighouse, where she was found in her darkened 
chamber prostrate before an image of the Virgin. The priest 
who had Wn commissioned to break the news, opened his dis- 
course in a tone intended to prepare her for the worst ; but she 
•cut him short at the very beginnmff with a frantic exclamation 

I know what you would tell — the murderei*!s sword has pre- 
vailed, and there are now but ,two, instead of three, to redress 
their father^s wrongs !” The melancholy incident, after the first 
burst of feeling, seemed 6nly to have concentrated and increased 
that passion by \Vhich she had been engrossed for so many years. 
She appeared to feel that the death of her eldest son only formed 
an addition to that debt which it was the sole object of her 
existence to see discharged. “ Roger,” she said, “ will have the 
death of his brother as well as that of his father to avenge. 
Animated by such a double object, his arm can hardly fall to be 
successful.” 

Roger returned about two years after, a still handsomer, more 
athletic, and moi'e accomplished yonth than his brother. Instead 
of being daunted by the fate of Stephen, he burned but the more 
eagerly to wipe out the injuries ot his house with 4he blood of 
Moubray. On his application for a license being presented to 
the coui*t, it was objected by the crown lawyers tnat the case 
had been already closed by mal fortune of the fonner challenger. 
But while this was the subject of their deliberation, the applicant 
caused so much annoyance and fear in the court circle by the 
threats which he gave out against the enemy of liis house, that 
the king, whose inability to procure respect either for himself or 
for the Taw is w'dl known, thought it best to decide in favour of 
his claim. Roger %untfield, therefore, was permitted to fight 
in barras with Moubrav \ but the same fortune attended him as 
that which had already deprived the widow of her first child. 
Slipping his foot in the midst of the combat, he reeled to the 
gi'ound, embarrassed by his cumbrous armour. Moubray, accord- 
ing to the barbarous practice of the age, immediately sprang 
upon and despatched him. Heaven^s will be done ! ” said' the 
widow, when she heard of the fi^tal incident ; but, thank God ! 
there still remains anotlier chance.” 

Henry Bruntfield, the third '^knd last surviving son, had all 
along been Ahe favourite of his mother. Though apparently 
cast;in a softer mould than his two elder brother, and bearing 
all the marks of. a gentler and more amiable disposition, he in 
reality cherished the hope of avenging his fathers death more 
deeply in the recesses of his heart, and longed more ardently to 
accomplish that deed than any of his brothers. Hia mind, 
naturally susceptible of the sohest and tenderest impi'essioiis, 
diad contracted the enthusiasm of his mother's wish in its 
strongest shape: as the fairest garments are capable of the 
deepest stain. The intelligence, \(%ich reached him in France, 
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of tlie death of his brotfeerjs iastead of briogiag* to his heart fbc. 
alarm and hon*or wMish miiht have been expected, only braced 
him to the adventure which he now knew to be before him. 
hVora this period he forsook the elegant learning which he had 
heretotbi'e delighted to onltiTate. His nights were spent, in 
poring over the memoirs of distinguished knights — his days were 
consumed in the filt-yard of the sword-player. In due time he 
entered the French army, in order to add to mere science that 
practical hardihood, the want of which he conceived to be the 
cause of the death of his brothers. TH^ugh tlie sun of chivalry 
was now declining, it was not yet altogether set : Montmorency 
was but lately dead; Bayard was still alive — Bayai’d, the 
knight of all others who has merited the motto, “sans pmr 
tt sans re^'OcheP Of the lives and actions of such men Henry 
Bruntheld was a devout admirer and imitator. No young 
knight kept a firmer seat upon his horse — none complaiuM 
less of the severities of campaigning — none cherished lady^s 
love with a fonder, purer, or more aevout sensation. On first 
being introduced at the court of Henry III,, he had signalised, 
as a matter of course, Catherine ^Moubray, the disinhei*ited 
niece of his father’s niurdei*er, who had been educated in a 
French convent by her other relatives, and was now jtrovided 
for in the household of the queen. The connexion of this young 
lady with the tale of his own family, and the circumstance of 
her being a sufferer in common with himself by the wickedness 
of one individual, would have been enough to create a deep inte- 
rest respecting her in his breast. But when, in addition to these 
circumstances, we consider that she was beautiful, was highly 
accomplished, and in many other respects qualified to engage 
his affections, Ave can scarcely be surprised that that was the 
result of their acquaintance. Upon one point alone did these 
two interesting persons ever think differently. Catherine, 
though inspired by her friends from infancy with an entire 
hatred of her cruel relative, contemplated, with fear and aver- 
sion, the prospect of her lover being placed against him in deadly 
combat, and aid all in her power to dissuade him from his pur- 

S ose. Love, however, was of little avail against the still iiiore 
eeply rpoted passion which had previously occupied his breast. 
Flowers thrown upon a river might have been as effectual in 
staying its course towm'ds the cataract, as the gentle intreaties 
of Catherine Moubray in withholding Henry Bruntheld from 
enterprise for which his mother had reared him — ^for Avhich 
his brothers had died— for which he had all along moved and 
breathed. ' 

At length, accomplished with all the skill which could then 
be acquired in arms, glowing Avith all the earnest feelings of 
youth, Henry rstuniCd to Scotland. On reaching his mother’s 
dwelling, she clasped him, in a transport of varied feeling, to her 
breast, and fon a long time could only gaze upon his elegant 
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j^rsoh, "Siy last and dearest,” shfe at length said ; and thou 
tbo to be ^ventured upon this perilous course I Much have 
I bethought me of the purpose which now remains to be accom- 
plished. I have not been without a sense of dread lest I be only 
doing that which is to sink my soul in flames at the day of 
i^eckoning ; but yet there has been that which comforts me colso. 
Only yesteraight I dreamed that your father appeared before 
me. In his hand he held a bow and three goodly shafts — at a 
distance appeared the fierce and sanguinary Moubray. He de- 
sired me to shoot the arf'ows at that arch traitor, and I gladly 
obeyed. A first and a second he caught in his hand, Broke, and 
trampled on with contempt. But the third shaft, which was 
the fairest and goodliest of all, pierced his guilty bosom, and he 
immediately expired. The revered shade at this gave me an 
e^ouraging smile, and withdrew. My Heniy, thou art that 
imrd arrow which is at length to avail against the shedder of 
our blood. Tbo dream seems a revelation, given especially that 
I may have comfort in this enterprise, otherwise so revolting to 
a mother’s feelings.” 

Young Bruntdeld saw that his mother’s wishes had only im- 
posed upon her reason, but he made no attempt to break the 
charm by which she was actuated, being glad, upon any terms^ 
to obtain her sanction for that adventure to which he was him- 
self impelled by feelings considei'ably different. He therefore 
began, in the most deliberate manner, to take measures for bring- 
ing on the combat with Moubray. The same legal objections 
which had stood against the second duel were maintained against 
the third ; but public feeling was too favourable to the object to 
be easily withstood. The laird of Bambougle, though somewhat 
past the bloom of life, was still a powerful and active man, and, 
instead of expressing any fear to meet this third and more rfr- 
doubted warrior, rather longed for a combat which pi'omised, if 
successful, to make him one of fhe most renowned swordsmen of 
his time. He had also heard of the attachment which subsisted 
between Bruntfleld and his niece ; and, in the contemplation of 
an (Uliance which might give some force to the claims of that 
lady upon his estate, mund a deeper and more selfish redsoh ‘for 
accepting the challenge of his ;^uthful enemy. King James 
himself protested against stretcning the law as to duelling so far; 
but, sensible that there would ba no peace between either* the 
parties or their adherents till it should be decided in a fair com- 
bat, he was fain to grant the required license. 

The .Ught was appointed to take place on Cramond Inch, a 
low gius^ island in thO Firth of Forth, opposite the castle of 
Bar^ougle. All the preparations were maae in the most ap- 
proved manner by the young Duke of Lennox, who had been 
tljp friend of Brantheld in France. On' a- Iml spot, close to 
tM northern beach of the islet, a space was ^tnaived oif; and 
stjwngly secured by a paling. The s^tatova, who were almost 
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•exelusirely ffentkmeii,^«ii ttpoa H nsisj^ ground Inside the en- 
closure, whue the aimce towards tli^e eea wm .ijoite clear. At 
one end, surroundea by. his fiiends, stood the laird of Bam- 
boug:le, a huee and ungainly %«re, whose features displayed 
a mixture of ferocity and hypocrisy in the highest degree 
unpleasii^.^ At the otheri also attended by a host of family 
allies and friends, stood the gallant Iteni’y Bruntfield, who, 
if divested of his armour, might have realised the idea of a 
winged Mercury. A seat was erected close beside the barras for 
the Duke of Lennox and other courtiers, who were to act os 
judges ; and at a Httle distance upon the sea lay a small decked 
vessel, with a single female figure on board. After all the proper 
cere'monies which attended this strange legal custom had been 
gone through, the combatants advanced into the centre, and, 
planting foot to foot, each with his heavy sword in his hand, 
awaited the command which should let them loose against each 
other, in a combat which both knew would only be closed with 
the death of one or the other. 

The word being given, the fight commenced. Moubray, almost 
at the first pass, gave his adversary a cut in the rij^ht limb, from 
which the blood was seen to flow profusely. But Bruntfleld 
was enabled, by this mishap, to perceive the trick upon which his 
antagonist chiefly depended, ana by taking care to avoid it, put 
Moubray to his mettle. The fignt then proceeded for a few 
minutes without either gaining the least advantage over the 
other, Moubray was able to defend himself pretty successfully 
from the cuts and thrusts of his antagonist, but he could make no 
impresaon in return. The question then became one of time. 
It was evident that, if no lucky stroke should take effect before- 
hand, he who first became fatigued with the exertion would be 
the victim. Moubray felt his disadvantage as the elder and 
bulkier man, and began to fight most desperately, and with less 
caution. One tremendous blow, for which he seemed to have 

f athered his last strength, took effect upon Bruntfleld, and 
rought him upon his knee in a half-stupifled state; but the 
elder combatant had no strength to follow up the e^>rt. He 
reeled towards lus. youthful and sinking enemy, and stood for a 
few moments over him, vainly endeavouring to raise his wenpon 
for another and final blow. Ere he could accomplish his wish, 
Bruntfleld ^ recovered sufficient strength to di*aw his dagger, 
and stab beneath the breastplate his exhausted foe. The 
^urderer of his I’ace instantly lay dead beside him, and a 
s^out of joy from the spectators hailed him as the victor. At 
the same instant a scream of more than earthly note arose fi'oni 
the vessel an^ored neai^tthe island: a lady descended from 
its side into a boat, and rowing to tne land, rushed up to the 
bloody scene, where she fell upon the neck of the conqueror, and 
pressed him with the most frantic eagerness to her bosom. The 
widow of Stephen Bruntfleld at length found the yearnings of 
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twenty y6^,fiijfilled-?8lie saw the mui'derer of her husband, the 
slayer, of her two sons, dead on the sward before, hei*, while there 
still su^iyed to her as noble a child as ^ver blessed a mother’s 
aj^ms. , ,But the revulsion of feeling moduced by the event was 
^0 much for her strength^ or rather Providence, in its righteous 
judgitient, had resolved that so unholy a sentiment, as that of 
i»evenge should not be too signally gratiiled.. Overcome by her 
feelings, she almost immedia^ly ^^r^d in the ai'ms of her son. 

. The remainder of the tale of Bruntfield may be easily told. 
After a, decent interval, the young laird <^Craighouse married 
Catherine Moubray ; and as the king saw it right to restore that 
young lady to a property originally forfeited for service to his 
mother, the happiness of the parties might be considered as com* 
plete. A long life of prosperity and peace was granted to them ; 
and at their death they had the satisfectioii of enjoying that 
greatest of all earthly blessings, the love and respect of a nume* 
rous and virtuous family. 


KING ROBERT’S BOWL. 

About the year 1309, Robert Bruce, though invested three 
years before with the crown of Scotland, was only able to main- 
tain a kind of outlaw’s independence against the officers of the 
English king, and frequently roamed, with a small band of at- 
tendants, through the wilds of Galloway. In that remote corner 
of. the kingdom, on the banks of the Urr, lived Maiic Sprotte, a 
shepherd and a husbandman, but also, when occasion required,, 
a warrior. It was the good^brtune of this obscure peasant to be 
united to a woman possessing an affectionate character, and no 
small share of good sense and activity. One morning Bruce, 
in the course of his wanderings, was attacked near Mark’s cot- 
tage by one of the English intruders— Sir Walter Selby.. 

jBrucc was not the man to yield to one or even more opponents. 
The contest was fierce and dubious ; the followers on each side 
were diminished to three, and these three were sorely wounded. 
Many a battle has been begun by a woman — this was ended by 
one. The clashing of swordS, a sound not unusual in those un- 
settled times, reached the ear Ci the wife of Sprotte, as, busied at 
the hearth fire, she prepared her husband’s breakfast. She ran 
down to the bonks of the Urr,, and there saw several warriors 
lying wounded and bleeding on the grass, and two knights, with^ 
tnelr visors closed, and lyitn swords in their handsj contending 
fqr ffeath !^ life. They were l|oth< bold and stalwart men ; but 
shajA vain sought for a n.ark by w^ch sHe might know the 
ki^ly Scot feom the southron. The fire sparkled from their 
sifields and helmets, and the grass was dropped here and there 
With blood.' At length one received a stroke upon the helmet, 
which made him^ stagger. Uttering a deep imprecation, he 
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spDang* upon his equally powerful and more deliberat/e adversai^) 
and the combat grew nercer than ever. “Ah, thou false sweaW 
ing southron I '’ exclaimed the wife of Mark Sprott^ know 
ye now — I know ye now;” and seiaing Sir Wwter ^Iby by a 
single lock of his hair which escaped from^his* helmet^'she puHed 
him backwainis to the ground^ when 'he had no alternative but to 
yield himself a prisoner. 

The two knights washed their hands in the Urr— and bloody 
hands they were — uttered short soldier-lik^ acknowledgments to 
tlieir saints for having protected them, and entering the cottage, 
seated themMlves by the side of their humble hostess. Food,” 
said the Scottish knight, '^have 1 not tasted for two days, else Sir 
Walter Selby, renowned in arms as he is, had not resisted Robert 
de Bruce so long.” *‘And have I then had the glory,” said the 
Englishman, of exchanging blow’s with the noble leader of the 
men of Scotl^d?” “ Leader of the men of Scotland I ” exclaimed 
Dame Sprotte ; “ he shall ne’er be less than king in this house, 
and king too shall ye call him, sir, or else I will cast this boil- 
ing brose in your English face, weel favoured though it be.” 
King Robert smiled, and said, “ My kind and loyal dame, waste 
not thy valuable food on our unfortunate enemy, but allow the 
poor king of Scotland to taste of thy good cheer. And Sir 
Walter Selby too would gladly, I see, do honour to the hu- 
mility of a Scottish breakfast-table. So spoons to each, my he- 
roine. I have still a golden coin in my pocket for such a 
ready and effectual ally as thou art. And thou shalt also take 
thy seat beside me ; this is not the first time I have had the help- 
ing hand of a kindly Sprotte.” The dame refused to be seated ; 
said it was bad manners to sit beside a king, and such a king 
too — bless his merciful and noble face. Soon may he enjoy his 
rightful inheritance, and long may he bruik it I ” 

So saying, she placed a small oaken table before him, filled a 
large wooden ^wl with the favourite breakfast of Caledonia, 
rich, hot, and savoury ; then laying a silver spoon beside it, she 
retired to such a distance from the king as awe and admiration 
might be supposed to measure to a peasant. 

“But, my fair and kind subject,” said the king, let this 
gende knight pai'take w'ith me.” 

“I should be no true subject,” answered she, “ if I feasted our 
mortal foe. Were I a man, hemp to his hands, the keep of 
Thrieve Castle for his mansion, and bread and water for his food, 
Should be bis doonq.: as a woman, I can only say I have vowed a 

^iwtkatno! 

and shall I 

sword with such right good will to my 
commend thy loyalty,” said de Bruce, “ and tKus shall I reward 
it. This land, thou knowest, is mine ; the hill behind thy house 
is green and fair ; the vale before thy house is green and fertile ; 

1 make thee lady of as much as thou canst run round while 1 
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take my breakfast. The food is hot, the Tessel large^ so kilt thy 
coats fiy.’’ With right gfood will she shortened her skirts as 
desired^ bound ud her hair, and stood ready for flight on the 
threshold of her door. She looked back upon her guests with a 
comic expression, returned and locked fast aH spoons save the 
one for the king, and then resumed her station at the door. 

Now,’’ said Robert, a woman’s speed of foot against a king’s 
hunger. Away I” Aj^ as he iraisea the spoon to his lins, she 
vanished from the dodk. The King’s Mount, so gi^een and beau* 
tiful now, was theu rough with wild jun^r and briers, and the 
path round the base was interrupted by shivered stones and thorn 
bushes. But the wife of Mark Sprotte loved her husband, and> 
wished to become lady of the land. She had already compassed 
one-third of the hill, when she saw a fox running mong with a 
goose she had fattened^ “ May the huntsman £nd ye yet, for 
coming across me at this unsonsLe time 1” said the dame ; “ but a 
rood of land is better than a fat goose and she augmented her 
speed till she approached the mill. The miller, wearied with 
grinding aU night, lay sleeping on the Sheeling Hill, while the 
nre that dried ms oats seized the ribs pf the kiln, ran up the 
roof, and flashed red from between the rafters. Burn away ! ” 
said she ; if 1 awake thee, thou wilt demand help, and a minute’s 
work or explanation will scoup the green holm oi Urr out of the 
inheritance which I hope to encompass before our king gains the 
bottom of the bowl.” So the ^ame increased, the miller slept, 
and she reached the place where the hiU sloped into the vale. A 
small wicket in the gable of her house had a board suspended by 
a leather hinge ; she flew for a moment to this rude casement, 
lifted it warily up, and there she beheld the monai’ch and Ills 
enemy seated side by side, their helmets on the floor, their swords 
laid aside, and with one spoon between them, smiling in each 
other’s face as they took alternate spoonfuls of the hot and 
homely fai'e. She cried, Fair play, my liege, fair play,” and 
recommenced her race with renewed agilityi 1 like the fare 
not amiss,” said Selby, and still better Uie hale and hearty dame 
who prepared it. I shall never foi’get with what right good will 
she twisted her Band into my hair, and pulled me to the ground. 
I’ll tell thee what, de Bruce ; if «|ialf the men in Scotland had 
hearts as heroic as ners, we mr^^ht, turn our bridles southward.” 

1 am losing my land listening to thy eulogium,” said the 
king with a smile. " See — the brook beside the willows, where 
we fou^t so long, and where so many of thy comrades and mine^ 
lie stark and blo<^y, she has passed it at one bound. The helm'^t 
of Lord Howard, whom ^ith xny own hand I slew there, is orna^ 
mented with silver and gold ; sne sees it glittering on the ground, 
but stoops not to imlace it. She knows she can strip the slain at 
her leisure, when she cannot win land. Seven E^lish horses 
glaze masterlees ampng|ir|iLer corn ; stays not to touch their 
bridles, though they haye sHver housings, and belta of silver and 
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gold, and though she neyef mounted a fairer steed than an un<* 
trained Galloway. On my royal word, this is a prudent 
woman ! ” 

She had now nearly run round the hill, nearly encompassed 
the holm ;*8nd when she appioached her own threshold, it was 
thus the king and Selhy heard her commune with her own spirit 
as she ran : 1 shall be called the lady of the Mount, and my 

husband shall be called the lord on’t. We shall nae doubt be 
called the Sprottes of the Mount of Urr, while Dalbeattie wood 
grows, and while Urr runs. Our sons and our daughters will be 
given in marriage to the mighty ones of the land, and to wed one 
of the Sprottes of Uit may be the toast of barons. We shall 
grow honoured and great, and the tenure by which our heritage 
shall be held, will be the presenting of butter bi'ose in a loidly dish 
to the kings of Scotland when they happen to pass the Urr.” 

“ On thy own terms,” said King Kobert, “ so loyally and cha- 
ractcristicdly spoken, my heroic dame of Galloway, shall the 
Sprottes of Urr nold this heritage. This mount shall be called 
the King^s Mount ; and when the kings of Scotland pass the 
Urr, they shall partake of brose from King Kobert Bruce^s bowl, 
and from no other — presented by the fair and loyal hands of a 
Sprotte. Be wise, be valiant, be loyal and fdithiul, and possess 
this land, free of .paying plack or penny,, till the name of Bruce 
perish in tale, in song, and in history : and so I render it to thee.” 
And thus in one short morning did the ancestress of the Sprottes 
of Urr win the lands which have given sustenance and dignity to 
her descendants for more than live hundred yeai*s. King Robert's 
Bowl, as it is called, is still preserved in the family. 


THE "BONNIE EARL OP MORAY." 

The Earl of Moray, whose personal qualifications acquired for 
him the appellation of the “ Bonnie Earl,” was a son of Lord 
Doune, but succeeded to the title of Moray by marrying Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the celebrated regent, brother to Queen 
Ma'py. As son-in-law to a person so distinguished, and inheritor 
of his estates, the young fcirl of Moray naturally possessed a 
high degree of consideration in the state, and particularly witli 
the Presbyterian party, of which the regent had been so long 
the leader. The eai’Vs character, indeed, was such as to win him 
■’Ttyversal esteem : to the attractive beauty of his countenance 
and form, he added a most amiable disposition, and perfect skill 
in all the chivalric accomplishraents of the age. It is scarcely 
to be wondered at, therefore, that he should have been one of the 
most popular noblemen of the day, especially as the nation in 
general had by that time irrevocably attached itself to tlie reli- 
gious party of whieh he was a leading member. To the Presby- 
terian party the king, James VI., also belonged, though he was 
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under the necessity, from the number and power of^ the ndble» 
who still remained Catholics, of holding the oalance of his favour 
evenly between the professoi^ of the old and the new persuasions. 
Of these Catholic peers the Earl of Huntly was the clnef, a mka 
who bore rather a ^ood character, but was at heart^mbitiuus 
and Vindictive. It was owing to a feud between Huntly and 
Moray that the omcumstances which we are about to relate oo- 
culTeu, and which ended in the tragic and untimely death of the 

bonnie Earl of Muray.” 

' The real grounds oir this feud consisted in the claims of the 
Gordon family to the possession of the earldom of Moray, of 
Vhich they had been deprived when it was bestowed by Queen 
Mary upon the regent; This deep-seated cause of dissension had 
been' long gathering strength from the minor animosities which 
arose out of it, and in particular was aggi^vated by an act of 
Lord Moray, which it is impossible to justify. In his capacity 
as sheriff, the Earl of Huntly endeavoured tO bring to justice a 
person accused of violating the laws of the land. I'his felon was 
taken into protection by Moray, for some reason which is not 
recorded. Huntly, it may well be supposed, was highly dis- 
pleased <at this, and with a party of men proceeded to Moray's 
castle of Darnawaf , for the pur^se of getting possession of the 
felon’s pei:8on. This ^peditioir unfortunately terminated in 
widening the breach between the noblemen. John Gordon, a 
brother of Gordon of Cluny, and then in attendance on Huntly, 
was killed by a shot from the Earl of Moray’s castle. Whether 
Moray was peraonally blamed for this act, does not appear. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that the hostility between the two families 
assumed from that hour a more decided character than it had 
ever worn before. • 

This event took place a short time previous to the year 1691, 
and was not immediately followed by any further exhibition of 
animosity. In the meantime Campbell of Calder, a friend of 
Moray, became an object of hostility to certain of the principal 
men of the Campbell 'family, on account of his being preferred 
as tutor of the young Earl of Argyle. Uniting in purpose with 
these men, Huntly formed a concerted scheme, in wmch, strenge 
to say, the chancellor of the kiT:*gd'bm, Lord Thirlstaitt, concurred 
for taking off Moray and Campbell of Calder by one sweep of 
vengeance. The late Mr Donald Gregory, iU his work on the 
Highlands, for the first time' exposed the paiticulars of this 
double plot, than which nothing eduld be more strikingly illiisr*' 
trativi^ 6f the character of a time when the highest men in the 
kingdom, so far from setting ih example for ‘the ' observance of 
the laws which they made, motlght diemselVea* at liberty on all 
occasions to violate them at tfaeir pleasure. By .persuading the 
kinA^that Moray had been concerned in the conspiracy of the 
tiqi^ilent Earl of Bothwell, Huntly obtained a commission tu 
a^rehend Moray, and bnng him to Edinburgh for tiial. 
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On the afterncMH^! of the 8th of February 1591-8, Huntly^ 
attended by a sti'ong body of horse, set out from the house of the 
provost of £dinbur{^h, whei*e die king* then lodged for security. 
The object of the joumcy Huntly gave out was, to attend upon a 
horse-race Rt Leith ; instead of which, he turned to the westward, 
and directed his ooui'se across the Queensferry to Bunnibrissle 
House, where he understood the Earl of Moray to have taken up 
his residence fur a time with his mother. About midnight Huntly 
reached his destination. He suiTounded the house with his men, 
and summoned Moray to surrender. Even had this been com- 

E lied with immediately, the same consequences, it is clear, would 
ave ensued, Huntly’s aetermination being tixed. The enemy of 
himself and his house knocking at his gates at the dead of night 
— encompassing the walls with armed and vindictive retainers— 
such a summons as this was not one from which the young earl 
could expect moderation or justice to follow. He resolved to de- 
fend the house to the death. A gun, tired from within, mortally 
wounded one of the Gordons, and the passions of the assailants 
and their leader were excited to the highest pitch. To force an 
entrance, they set fire to the doors, and the nouse seemed to be 
on the point of being enveloped in dames. In this emergency 
Moray took counsel withliis friend Dunbar, sheriff of the county, 
who chanced to be with him oft that night. Let us not stay,” 
said Dunbar, to be burned in the darning house ; I will go out 
foremost, and the Gordons, taking me for your loi'dahip, will kill 
me, while you escape in the contusion.” After giving utterance 
to this noble offer, the generous Dunbar did not hesitate an in- 
stant, but threw himself among the assailants, and fell im me- 
diately, as he had anticipated, beneath their swords. At first it 
seemed as if this act of neroic devotion would have accomplished 
its puipose. The young earl had passed out immediately after 
his friend, and had the fortune to escape through the ranks of the 
Gordons. He directed his dight to the rocks of the neighbouring 
beach, and most probably would have got off‘ in the darkness, had 
not his path been pointed out to his foes by the silken tassels^ of 
his helmuet, which had caught ffre as he passed out through the 
flaines of the house. A heaastrong and revengeful cadet of the 
Huntly family, Gordon of Buckie, was the first, it is said, w ho 
overtook the dying earl, and wounded him mortally. While 
Moray lay in the throes of death at the feet of his ruthless mur- 
derer, Huntly himself came up to the spot, when Buckie exclaim- 
ing, “ By heaven, my lord, you shall be as deep in as I,” forced 
his chief to strike the dying man. ‘‘Huntly,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, “ with a%avering hand, struck the expiring earl in the 
face. Mindful of his superior beauty even in that moment of 
parting life, Moray stammered out the dying words, ‘ You have 
spoiled a better face than your, own.’ ” 

The perpetrators of this barbarous deed hurried from the scene, 
leaving the corpse of the earl lying on the beach, and the house 
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of Dunnibrissle in flames. Though but little afraid of any con- 
sequences that might ensue, Huntly did not choose to return to 
^Edinburgh to be the narrator of what had passed. The messenger 
he chose for this purpose, strange' to say, was no other than the 
personon whom the aeepest share of guilt lay — Oordon of Buckie. 
This bold man hesitated not to fultil his chiefs commands. He 
rode post to the king’s presence, and informed his majesty of all 
that nad occurred. Finding, however, that the night^s work was 
not likely to acquire its doers wiy credit, be left the city as hastily 
as he had entered it. By some, it is supposed that Gktrdon could 
not have seen the king, who had gone out at an early hour to 
hunt. It is known at least that, with apparent unconsciousness 
of the deed that had been peipetrated, James pursued his sport 
for several hours in the early pai*t of that day. On his return to 
the city, his mmesty found the streets fllled with lamentations for 
the murder of Moray, and strong suspicions enteitained that he 
himself had authorised Huntly to perpetrate the deed. Dimni- 
brissle House being visible U'om the grounds of Inverleith and 
Wardie, it was alleged that the king must have seen the smoking 
ruins in his hunting ; nay, that he had chosen that quarter for his 
sport, on purpose to gratify his eye with the spectacle. 

The popularity of the late e^, oh account of his personal 
qualities, and as a leading Pi®>ytei*ian, ji^ndered the people 
blindly severe for the moment to J ames, whom there is no real 
cause for supposing accessory to the guilt of the Gordons. The 
fact of the conspiracy which we have ali'eady mentioned at length, 
is almost a positive exculpation of the king. In a fine old ballad 
it is said that Moray “ was the queen’s luve.”. A traditionary 
anecdote is the only support which the ballad receives, for a 
circumstance utterly discredited by histoiy. James, says the 
story, found the Earl of Moray sleeping (me day in an arbour 
w'ith a ribbon about his neck, which his majesty had given to 
the queen. On seeking her majesi^^ presence, tlie king found 
the ribbon on her neck, and was conirinced that he had mistaken 
one ribbon for another. But, the story, the nbbon 

W'orn bv Moray was in truth queen’s, and had been only 
restore(f to her in time to blinl^ Jib majesty, by the agcmcy of 
some one who had noticed jealous observation of 

Moray asleep. 

To i*etuni, however, fr^||bj^dition to history. The ferment 
causeil^ Edinburgh by tSKews of Moray’s death was nggra- 
vated|i||enfbld when, (m fhe same day, haaj Doune, mother p£ 
the SE^ed nobleman, arrived at Lei^ inn boa^ carrying with 
herj^f^bodies of her son and hisc devoted fHen# Dunbar. The 
moii^ful lady took this step in or^er to stimuli^ the vengeance 
of the laws against the murderers of her son. When the news 
reached the king that Lady Doune was about to expose the 
manned bodies to the gaze of the multitude, he forbade the 
bodies to be brought into the city, conceiving justly that the 
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Bpectaele was not only an unseemly one, but that the populace- 
were excited enouf^h already. Bcteated in her lirst wish, Lady 
Doune caused a picture to be drawn of her son^s remains, and 
enclosing- it in a piece of lawn cloth, she brought it to the kin^. 
uncovered it before him, and with vehement lamentations cried 
for justice on the slayers of “her beautiful 1 her brave I She 
then took out three bullets found in Moray's body, one of which 
slie g-ave to the king, another to one of his nobles, and the third 
she I'eserved to herself, “to be bestowed on him who should 
hinder justice !" 

As far as he could, James fulfilled the demands of justice, 
though the times would not permit him tb punish the leaders. 
Tv^^o servants of Huntly were executed for the deed; but tlie 
earl himself had fled to the north, where he \vas much more 
powerful than James, king of Scotland as the latter was. After 
some time, however, to recover the royal favour — which, to his 
credit, James obstinately withheld till some atonement was 
made — Huntly surrendered himself, and was confined for a time 
in Blackness castle. He was not brought to any trial, and was 
liberated on bail. Gordon of Buckie, the true murderer, lived 
for nearly fifty years after Moray's death, and in his latter days 
expressed great contrition fo|^the act of which he had been 
guilty. From punishment b™he hand of man, the unsettled 
state of society and of the laws succeeded in screening him. 

early at the same time with Moray's death, Campbell of 
Calder fell by the hand of an assassin. The young ^arl of 
Argyle fortunately escaped the snares of the conspirators. 

Such is the story of one of %he numberless feuaal quarrels and 
deeds of violence which disfigure the history of Scotland, and to 
wliich it is instructive, though painful, to look back fi*om these 
comparatively peaceful and happy times. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE QUEENSBERRY FAMILY. 

Nearly a century ago flourished the fSamous Kitty Hyde, 
Duchess of Queensbeny, “charming, gay, and young,” the 
friend of Gay, and the same of whom ne said, 

Yonder I see the clieorful duchess stand. 

For friendsliip, sseal, and biitbesome huiBOurs known.” 

This lady is well remembered by idl who have read aught of 
song and story, and that class is nawpily a wide one now-a-days. 
The majoiity of the anecdotes told oithe eccentric duchess are of 
a humorous character ; but al/ are not of this order. She was 
concerned, at one period of her life, in a most melancholy 
tragedy, and this is the matter which we wish at present to 
speak about. 

“ Don't speak to me of the Mackays !” said the duchess one 
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day to her husband in very peremptory tones ; ** a poor com- 
Tnoner^s daughter to sit in my shoes, and wed the heir of the 
house of Queensberry, one oi the first matches in the land ! 1 

will have no Mackays.” ‘‘Ay, my dear,” returned the duke, 
“ but Brumlanrif' is no child, and you may find it difficult to 
bring* him roUnd to your opinions on this subject.” Pooh, 
pooh ! my lord duke; I think I have managed more difficult con- 
cerns in my day,” returned the opinionative duchess, who had 
seldom known what it was to be thwarted in anything she took 
into her head ; “just let your grace promise not to interfere witli 
my proceedings, and I promise you that this silly heir of ours 
shall marry the lady trhom I have chosen for him, and of whom 
you approve.” “ Well, my dear, I shall not meddle in the 
matter,” replied the meek husband, “ as I certainly would prefer 
his union with Lady Elizabeth Hope. But not at the expense 
of his happiness. Act fairly, my lady; convince and convert 
him, if you can; but all by fair means, and fair means only.” 
“Fair means!” muttered the duchess, as her husband walked 
away ; “ all means are fair where the end in view is to cure a 
foolish boy of an unw’orthy fancy. Mackay, truly I” 

The conversation here related took place at Drumlanrig castle, 
the ma^ificent seat of the Queenj^eriy family in Dumfriesshire. 
As may be understood, the elde^^on of the self-willed duchess, 
Henry Lord Drumlanrig, had fixed his affections on a Miss 
Mackay, a lady of respectable though not elevated station, and 
of great beauty and accomplishments. 8he returned, with equal 
arJour, the passion of the ybung nobleman, and a correspondence 
was carried on between them of a Very affectionate nature. But 
when Lord Drumlanrig informed his parents of his attachment, 
one of them, as we have seen, was anything but pleased to hear 
of the circumstance. The duchess had already settled decisively 
in her own mind that Lady Betty Hope, eldest daughter of the 
Earl of Hopetouii, and no one else, should wed her son. What 
steps she took to bring this match about must now be told. 

Lord Drumlanrig was at home with his parents. Miss Mackay 
was resident at a great distance from him, but her letters formed 
A cherished source of consolation. That consolation, however, 
was not destined to be latSting. Theiettere of the lady were dis- 
continued, and no intresd^ that ho could use in his own had the 
effect of causing a renewal of her communications. The poor 
young nobleman was almost distracted with this loss of favour, 
for the obstinate silence of Miss Mackay seemed to him attribut- 
able to no other Ci^use. Yet on this point his sentiments under- 
went many changes. Bemembemg how sincere seemed to be 
her attachment, ne at one moment entertained hopes that all 
would be cleared up, and that some accident had caused the 
temjferary cessation of her letters. At another period he saw 
no way of explaining the matter, excepting by supposing her 
faithless. This was the ultimate conyiction w'hich lie reached ; 
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and it brought great anguish along with it. If there remained^ 
a glimmer of ho])e in his mind, it was dispelled by ladings re- 
otaved from the duchess his mother. She came to him one day 
with a letter in her hand. “ Stupid boy I” said she, in tones that 
seemed at once to express S 3 '^mpjithy and reproof, “ still moping 
for one \\ ho never cared one whistle about 3 ^ou ! See here — can 
you bear to learn the truth “ I can,'^ said the sou eagerl}^ 

‘‘ anything rather than this suspense 1’^ Then know that your 
Miss Maciay is mariied,” i^turned the duchess. '^Mamedl 
impossible 1” cried the young loi*d. “ It is rather unmannerly, 
m^' Lord Drumlanrig, to contradict me thus, e^ecially when I 
can so readily prove my words to be true. Your IVIiss Mackay waa 
wedded a fortnight since, Jind here is evidence of it. This letter 
is from a friend of mine, whose word cannot surely be doubted 
by you— especially^ as she could have no possible interest in tell- 
ing a falsehood.” The duchess then gave the letter to her son- 
He read it, and sank back on his seat in a state of speechless dis- 
tress. All doubt was now at an end. 

The duchess looked at him for some time in silence. “ Well/'' 
said she at last, “ I might, I think, have looked for more spirit 
in a son of mine. Have you one drop of my blood in your veins f 
If you had, contempt would l^the feeling uppermost in your 
mind at this moment — contempWbr one who has so cleaidy shown, 
what you were long ago told, that she never was worthy of you ! ” 
'FJie duchess })ursued this vein for some time, and at last was so 
far successful in rousing the young man’s pride. She followed 
up her advantage by working on his tilial aflectiuii, of which he 
was gifted ^vith a large share, find prevailed on him to consent to 
visit Lady Elizabeth Hope, with the view of soliciting her hand. 

Lord Hruinlanrig proved but a cold wooer, hut the duchess 
stood always at his elbow, to urge him on and supply all deti- 
ciencies. Besides, the y'^oung lady was too favourably disposed 
towards him not to overlooK any little neglects of form on his 
part. Hence it was that the match was arranged very speedily^ 
the duchess having but too good reasons for allowing no time to 
elapse unnecessarily^ ere all was settled. On the 10th of July 1764, 
Lord Drumlanrig was united to Lady Betty, to the great joy of 
his motheifat least. As for the young nobleman, he had attained 
to seeming composure of mind, and no doubt all who looked on 
during the nuptial ceremony imagined that felicity could not 
fail to attend a union where the parties were so highly endowed 
with rank, fortune, and many other worldly advantages. 

ilut the clever and unscrupulous Kitty was not {lermitied to 
plume herself long upon the success of her scheme. While Lord 
Drumlanrig and his bride remained in Scotland, under the eye of 
the duchess, all went on smoothly. Her grace took care to allow 
nothing to become known to her son but what she chose. The 
case was altered ere long. In October of the year 1754, about 
three months after lus mandage, Lord Drumlanrig 5et out for 
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London with his lady. They travelled in their own carriag’e, and 

had reached the town of on the 19th of October. Here they 

rested for a short time, and Lord Diaimlanrig* walked out alone 
for the sake of a half hour of more active exercise than his car- 
riage permitted to him. He was listlessly iniittentive to every- 
thing around him, when a well-known figure met his eye, and 
sent the blood from his heart in more rapid tides. His first 
glance told him that the being who now stood before him had 
once been the object of his every thought and wish, and was still 
too often the subject of his meditations. Tt was Miss Mackay 
— or she who had ontie borne that beloved name. The lady saw 
her former lover almost as soon as he observed her, and, from the 
pallor that flashed instantly over her cheek, it W’as plain that the 
recognition was a matter of no common interest to her as well as 
to him. For a moment they seemed to hesitate how to act — 
whether to pass one another, or to speak ; and both seemed to re- 
solve on the latter course at the same moment. In truth, they 
liad the very same motives for doing so — a question sprung to 
the lips of both, which called imperatively for an answer. After 
an a"“itated salutation, the lady was able faintly to pronounce the 
words, “ My lord, it is not for us to meet or speak now ; but 
there is one question to which I would fain have a reply, as the 
matter is important to my peace of mind. Was your conduct 
caused by any report or belief of unworthiness in me I” “ Ma- 
dam, it is I who should put that question to you, and it is one 
you have this instant anticipated me in nsking.^^ “ My lord, you 
mock me,” said the lady ; are you not wedded ?” Lord Drum- 
lanng started, and hurriedly asked, Are not you, rniidam, also 
wedded?” I, am 7iot, my lord !” was the lady^s answer. Lord 
Drumlanrig struck his forehead w'ildly, as he cried, “ Tlnm may 
Ood forgive those who have deceived us, and ruined the earthly 
peace of at least one of us ! ” 

Further explanations passed between the unfortunate pair ; 
and Lord Drumlanrig discovered that his mother must liave 
systematically intercepted all his own letters, as w'ell as those of 
Miss Mackay, and finally caused one to be written to herself, with 
the false statement of the lady’s marriage. She, like himself, 
had only ceased to write in consequence of the obstii^te silence 
of her correspondent. The pooi young lady had- remained faith- 
ful to tlie last, and had even so far resisted the natural prompt- 
ings of womanly pride, as once and again to ask and offer ex- 
planations. The tidings of her lover’s marriage closed all doubts. 
When these most harassing disclosures were made, the pair 
asked forgiveness from one another, and tore themselves asunder 
— never to meet again in th.-t world w'hieh, but for the machi- 
nations of a proud and jealous w'oman, might have been to them 
u scene of unalloyed happiness ! 

The effect of this discovery upon Lord Drumlanrig was de- 
plorable. He felt as if he could no longer bear the buroen of ex- 
90 
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istence. His poor young* wife, though not chiir;**ed by him with 
any share in the contrivances of the ducliess, had become an ob- 
ject on which his eye could no longer rest witli compojsure. Ju 
brief, the mind of the ill-fated young nobleman was so completely 
unhinged, that on the following day he shot himself in his car- 
riage, "by the side of his horror-stricken lady. 

Books of heraldry mention that Henry Earl of Drumlanrig 
was killed by the accidental going off of his pistol ; but the case 
is well known to have been very different. J^ady Hrumlanrig 
never recovered from the shock occasioned by h<*r husbainVs 
death. She survived him only about a year anu a half, dying in 
April 1756. Thus the notable scheme of Kitty, “ charming, gay, 
and 3»'oung,” destroyed the happiness of at least three unlortuiiate 
huriiari beings, and caused the premature death of two of them, 
the one her own son. 


STORY OF SIR ROBERT INNES. 

Early in the eighteenth century, a young gentleman, Robert 
limes, fell heir to the baronetcy of Orton, a. title of some stand- 
ing in his name and family. By a concurrence of adverse cir- 
cumstances, not one rood of land, nor any propei'ty whatever, 
followed the destination of the titular honours. This was parti- 
cularly' hard in his case, as he had received a liberal <‘ducation, 
and such a general training, in short, as is usually bestowed on 
heirs presuinjitjve or ariparent to titles that have a substantial 
amount of acres appended to tliern. After this statement, it is 
scarcely necessary to say that Robert Inn(‘s was brought up to 
no useful art or profession by wliicli a livelihood might be won. 

Tew situations could be more painful than that in which the 
young baronet found himself wlien he acquired the right to place 
before his name the important monosyllable which entitled him 
to hold a prominent place in socnety, while at the same time lie 
was totally devoid of the means of maintaining tliat place w'ith 
lilting credit and respectability. It is true that, having* enjoj^ed 
various opportunities of viewing tlie way^s of high life, he knew 
veiy well ti^at many needy fashioiiahles, and even men of title, 
contrive to pass. their Jives in apparent ease and splendour, by 
clinging tenaciously to tlie skirts of wealthy relatives and 
friends, or by preying on strangers not surticiently experiencc'd 
or ^age to be secure against the toils of the high-bred sharper or 
Jockey. Sir Robert limes knew that men m the like circum- 
stances with himself lived, nay Hourished, after this manner and 
fashion; but he was endowed with a spirit too honourable and 
manly not to revolt at the thought of eating the bread either of 
swindling or of servility. lie therefore felt his position to be 
one of extreme dithculty, and was for a time altogetlier at a loss 
how to procure his maintenance m a manner consi&teiit wnth the 
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preservation, not of liis rank and dignity, but simply of honesty 
and independence of character. It may well he believed that he 
envied the craftman.>hi}> even of the humblest artisan, who liad 
learned to look to his hands, and his hands alone, for subsistence. 
But all trades, arts, and jn'ofessions, seemed in ii measure closed 
against Sir Robert, since he possessed not the necessary irieans to 
train himself for any particular employment, even if that could 
have been effectively uono at the comparatively advanced period 
of life wliich he baa attained. One profession onlj'', if it may be 
properly so called, remained open to him, namely, the profession 
of arms, and to this the young baronet naturally turned his atten- 
tion. Had he besieged the doors of those who liad known his 
family in better days, he might possibly have at once entered 
the military service in a station corresponding with his sdcial 
rank ; but the risk of encountering scornful refusals, and other 
.such-like feai*s and feelings, caused the indigent baronet to shrink 
from becoming a petitioner, desirable as it w'oiild have been to 
attain the object in question. He therefore preserved the inde- 
pendence which he loved, by entering the British army in the 
capacity of a private soldier. The ~ — dragoons was the body 
in which he enrolled himself, retaining his own name, but drop- 
ping of course the title which had descended to him from his 
ancestors. 

In this condition Sir Robert limes remained for a considerable 
time, fulfilling regularly and peacefully the duties imposed upon 
him, and giving no expression to the regrets which could not but 
occasionally arise in the breast of one moving in a sphere so far 
below that to which he was suited by birth and education. The 
monotonous tenor of liis life was at lengtli broken in upon in an 
unexpected and remarkable way. While standing sentry one 
evening at the quarters of Colonel Winram, the commander of 
the regiment, he was accosted by a stranger, api)arently an ofiicer 
of another regiment, wdio inquired if the colonel was at that 
moment engaged. The sentinel courteously answered that he 
believed he was, but proliably would soon be at leisure, and then 
recommenced bis short perambulations. The strangcu* followed, 
and continued the conversation, in order, ostensibly, to while 
away the time until the colonel should be at liberty to receive 
him, hut in reality to satisfy L.mself on a point of curiosity 
which had sprung up in his mind. We shall not say more re- 
specting this conversation, than that it served, by its tenor, as far 
as correct expression and judicious remark on the part of Jhe 
young soldier wer^ concerned, to confirm tlie stranger in the sus- 
picion to which some glimmering recollection of features had 
given rise. When the gentkinaii who had been in conference 
with Colonel Winram was seen to depart, the stranger took leave 
of the sentinel, and entered the commandant’s quarters. 

‘^Colonel,” said the officer, after paying his respects on en- 
trance, you are at present more highly honoured in one point 
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than many cro^med heads, thoug“h you may not be aware of it.” 

How may this be, niy j^ood friend?’' asked the veteran. “ In 
re'»j)ect of your attendant sentry,” said the officer : few princes 
can boast oV a more honourable g’uard than the one now pacinjj: 
backvrards and forwards in front of your quarters.” The old 
colonel was surprised at the p’ave assertion of his visitor. 
“What mean you?” said he; “you seem serious ; and yet there 
can be nobody now on duty as sentry hut one of the common 
soldiers of the corps, who have all been here ten times over al- 
ready.” “This may be,” returned the visitor; “but I still 
assure you that you have a rare and remarkable ^uard of honour 
at present, in as far as you liave a Scottish knigdit baronet, of old 
creation, standing* sentry at your threshold.” “Bless my heart, 
do you really say so!” exclaimed Colonel AV'inrain, who, tIioug*h 
a worthy man, and an ajiproved soldi(‘r, carried his vener.ition 
for titles and fainil}’’ honours somcwliat to excess. “ A man of 
title doing- duty in the ranks of my corj).s ! ” continued the ve- 
teran ; “ how, in the name of wonder, came this about, and how 
did you discover it “I had seen Sir Bobert Innes several 
years ag‘o, before he came to the title, and while its late possessor 
still retained enough of the family jiroperty to keep himself and 
his heir in tolerable condition as far as ajipearances went. When 
it was discover(‘d, on the acce^sion of this young gentleman, that 
his ancestral possessions liad long been in the deceptive condition 
of a husk with th(‘ kernel gone, many individuals who had 
known Bohcrt Innes, and had admired his manly and virtuous 
character, wei'e anxious to aid and befriend him ; hut the youth 
disappeared suddenly from society, and the rumour went that lui 
had entered the army. Having heard of tins rejjort, 1 was much 
struck to-niglit by the look and b(‘aring of the sentry whom 1 saw 
at your porch, and a closer examination satisfied me that the 
soldier was indeed no other than Sir ]l(»hert limes of Orton.” 

“ Can this he true ?” exclaimed the veteran, and moved hastily 
to a window, from which lie could command a view of his titled 
sentinel. Being over and over again assured by his friend that 
the. young’ soldier w'as no othej* than the jierson who had been 
described, lie immediately g-avc orders to liavc another private 
hroug’ht on duty, and the hero of our talc uslicrcd into his j>re- 
sence. WIkui the young man aj^peared before his commander, 
the latter plainly and candidly stated whut had been communi- 
cated to Iiim, and asked if it was true that he really addressed 
Sii» llobei’t limes. The youth, after colouring a little from sur- 
prise, and partly perhaps from other feelings, owned that the 
information given to the colonel ivas correct, and that he was 
I'eally Sir Bohert limes. Colonel Winram ivas silent for a few 
moments, and tlten said, “Believe me, young gentlemnn, when 
I ask you to inform me personally of the true motiv<*s wdnch in- 
duced you to enter the ranks, 1 have a sincere w i'^h to .serve you, 
and am not actuated by mere curiosity ” Sir Bobert .in>wered 
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liis commander by simply stating^, that, finding* himself possessed 
of a title, without any of the requisite means for supporting* it 
creditably, he had been under the necessity of quitting the 
society of his equals in station, but superiors in point of fortune. 
“I chose,’* said he, not without a degree of iionourable pride, 
“ to enter on the humble yet independent condition of a com- 
mon soldier, rather than make any attempt at gaining a main- 
tenance in my own degree by drawing on the bounty of others, 
and eating what must have been, at best, the bread of depen- 
dence.” 

A tear trickled down the brown cheek of the old colonel as he 
listened to the explanation. “ I admire your candour, sir,” said 
the veteran, “and I honour your sentiments. You must be re- 
placed in your proper station — in that station to which you were 
oorn. Sir Kobert, and to which you will be a credit and an orna- 
ment. Thank Heaven 1 have interest enough, I think, to pro- 
cure you a cornetcy ; and a cornetcy of British horse is a fitting 
fetation for any one— for tlie first noble in the land.” 1'he poor 
youn^ soldier, in whose fortun(‘s a great change was thus unex- 
pectealy promised, could scarcely find language to thank his 
warm-hearted benefactor and commander. But the colonel did 
not give himself time to listen to thanks. “ I think I am sure 
of the cornetcy on appli(;ation,” continued he ; “ but, at the 
w'orst, I can procure your discharge, and do something for you 
in other ways.” Pursuing' liis kindly intentions further, the 
colonel gave our hero a temporary release from regimental duty, 
and invited him to dinner on the following day, oifering him for 
this purpose the use of a sjiare suit of plain clothes from his own 
wardrobe. Sir Robert joyfully accepted the invitation, but de- 
clined the use of the colonel’s wardrobe, as he had chanced to 
retain a suit of his own, which was still cu])al)le of inukiiig* a 
respectable appearance. 

The young baronet dined with his commanding office’r, not 
once, but again and again ; for the cornetcy of horse was ob- 
tained for Sir Robert Innes, and he became daily a greater and 
greater favourite with Colonel Winram, who found his protege 
fulfil all the high promise that had appeared in him at their first 
interview. Handsome, w’ell-bred, and acconj])lislied in all the 
qualifications of a gentleman, Su Robert was indeed very gene- 
rally esteemed by his brother officers, and all who met liira in ' 
society. It was barely possible, however, for any one to view 
him with the measureless partiality of the old colonel, and of 
this the following conclusive occurrence will give ample proof. 
After the new cornet had held his station for some months, the 
veteran asked his youthful friend' to join him in an excursion to 
the country. The request w'as of course cheerfully complied 
W'ith, and the pair set out in the colonel's carriage. After they 
had^ gone, a considerable w'ay, the colonel told Sir Robert that 
his daughter and only child w'as then, for the completion of her 
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education, residing at a neighbouring boarding-school, and that 
he was going to visit her. The boarding-school was accordingly 
reached, and Sir Robert in due time hau the honour of being in- 
troduced to the only child of his benefiictor. She was a young 
lady ill the very spring of womanhood, and beautiful in coun- 
tenance, though the full graces of her person were scarcely yet 
developed. The Scottish baronet thought to himself that he had 
scarcely ever seen filial affection under a more captivating aspect 
tliiiii when Miss Winram, unconscious of a stranger’s presence, 
ran into the room to 'welcome her father, whose carriage she had 
seen at a little distiince. In short, Sir Robert Innes thought the 
daughter of Ins old friend the most charming girl he had yet 
seen, and the impression was not decreased by her modest, yet 
lively and intelligent conversation. When the visit drew to an 
end, he was even a little discomposed, while the veteran exhibited 
a more open degree of parting sadness. The young lad}’’ also 
looked regretful, but that of course was accounted for as relating 
to tlift departure of her father. 

The colonel and his young friend were not very communica- 
tive for some space. At length the conversation turned on the 
young lady, on whom her lallier cxjiutiated with the fondness 
of a parent ; and liis observations being assented to somewhat 
warmly, the colonel, to the surprise of Sir Robert, hinted that 
his daughter might do worse than take him for a husband. 
The young man was com])letely stunned for the moment by this 
most unlooked-for overture. He could not believe that the vete- 
ran meant to sport with his feelings, ^^‘t some such notion sug- 
gested ill part the answer which he gave to the colonel, after 
u pretty lengthened pause. “ Colonel Winrarn,” said he, I 
am poor — penniless — and you are wealthy. All I have I owe 

to you ; but ” The veteran somewhat impatiently iriter- 

I’lipted the baronet. MVll, well, that is exactly what I am 
thinking of. Margery hajipens to have a small fortune of her 
own, the bequest of a deceased aunt ; and you have a title ; a 
fair equivalent. I have always honoured ancestral dignities, 
at least when borne by such as yourself, whom I already love 
as a son. My girl has been a good daughter, and will be a 
good wife.” AVhile the words were yet on his lips, fortune 
suddenly gave an unexpected turn to affairs, by sending a 
trcop of yearling cattle scampering into the highway from the 
open gate of a park. The horses of the coloners carriage were 
startled, and, by their sudden bound aside, the reins were 
twitched from the coachman’s hands, reeling no control, the 
alarmed animals sprang forward at full speed ; but they av ent no 
great way ere tlieir divergence from the mid line caused a 
viohmt overturn of the vehicle into a shallow side-ditch. The 
inmates, 'v\’ho had travelled in barouche fashion, Avere thrown 
cl(‘ar out upon one side of the road —which, fortunately, Avas a 
grass comiiioii. The coachman and !Sir Robert limes, being both 
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of light frames, were very little injured, but the poor veteran’s 
fall was a heavy and severe one. He lay at first perfectly in- 
eensible, with his usually ruddy complexion changed* to.aij ashy 
whiteness. In a few minutes, however, he regaiijpd his con- 
sciousness, and in some degree his bodily strength, but com- 
plained much of pain in his chest and shoulder. Sir llobert, as 
may be supposed, was greatly agitated, and at a loss how to get 
his kind friend within reach of immediate advice and assistance. 
But the coachman was able, happily, to gel; the horses quieted 
and the coach raised with the baronet’s assistance, and it was 
resolved to move slowly backward to the boarding-school, from 
which they were only a mile and a half distant. 

The distress of Miss Winrarn on seeing her kind-hearted 
father return so unexpectedly, and in such a condition, was ex- 
treme, and her solicitude was fully participated by her instruc- 
tress, Mrs Batty, who instantly despatched a messenger for tht 
surgeon of the distrifft. This functionary soon amved, and re- 
lieved a material portion of the pain suffered by the veteran, who, 
however, continued to be veiy feeble, and was besides discovered 
to have fractured one of his ribs. He occppied a sick-bed for 
several weeks. In that time he had such a nurse in his daughter, 
as often made him weep tears of gratitude to Heaven for its kind- 
ness in giving her to nrni. Our readers may well- imagine that 
such a spectacle as this was a dangerous one for our Scottish 
knight, who had also continued in attendance. In truth, this 
young gentleman surrendered his whole heart to the veteran’s 
daughter.; and did it w’illingly and consciously, having no 
alloy in his hopes for the future, excepting in as far as the "state 
of the young lady^s affections was unknown to him.’ But, in 
his capacity of occasional attendant on the veteran, the young 
baronet appeared in almost as favourable a light to Miss Wm- 
I'am as she did to him, and the state of each other’s affections 
was soon made manifest by the kindly interference of Colonel 
Winrarn. 

Our story draws to a close. Sir llobert proposed, and was 
accepted, ’fhe marriage took place as soon as the veteran could 
leave his couch, and the career of the young Scottish knight, 
whom our narrative took up in so unpromising condition, was, 
by the remarkable incidents cu-tailed, rendered one of much ha[j- 
piness throughout the whole of its aftei’-duration. Ilis beautiful 
lady brought him one sole child and daughter, whose personal 
charms in time attracted ,the admiration of the noblest in .the 
land. One suitor for her han^ was a gentleman who afterwards 
acceded to the title of Duke of Roxburgh ; but eventually Miss 
Innes of Orton became the w’ife of the sixteenth Lord Forbes. 
Her son is the pres(’nt possessor of that ancient title ; and of her 
daughters, one became Duchess of Athol, and another the wife of 
^ir John Hay of llayston. 
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STORY OF CATHERINE OF RUSSIA. 

HE day had closed, and the snow fell heavily, as 
the pastor Skovronski, ifeturning’ from a visit to his 
sister, who lived a short distance from Marienburg*, 
I'eached the skirt of the wood surrounding* the town. 

‘ The cries of* a child attracting his attention, he stopped his 
horse; but the noise of the wind rushinj^ throug*h the trees 
could alone be heard, and he proceeded on his way, be- 
''rj lieving* that he must have been mistaken. Suddenly the 
horse stood still, and no urging* or soothing on the part of the 
pastor could induce him to proceed. Supposing it was some 
obstacle hidden by the darkness of the night, he dismounted,' 
and tried to force the animal forward ; but his efforts were 
unavailing. He then perceived a slight elevation in the snow 
at tlie horse’s feet, ana, stoopins: down, found it to be a half- 
fi’oV.en child wrapped in linen. Taking it in his ai*ms, he found 
that it was still alive. This accounted for the cries which he 
had just heard. He anxiously endeavoured, despite the dark- 
’iiess of the night, to discover those who, from misery or other 
causes, had thus abandoned their offspring in a desert place, 
covered with snow; but neither seeing nor hearing any one, 
the venerable pastor exclaimed a loud voice, “If you who 
have deserted this, child can now hear me, go in peace. In 
the name of the (treat Being whom I serve, I promise that 
henceforth this child shall be my care.” 

Remounting his horse, with the child Avrapped in his cloak 
before him, he quickened his pace, and soon arrived at his humble 
dwelling, though much later than usual. 

“ No. 84. 
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“ Mercy on me, Monsieur Skovronski, what could have delayed 
you until this hour?” said an old woman, as she advancea to 
nold the bridle while he alighted. " I have been imagining all 
kinds of misfortunes — that your sister Alexina was ill, that 
Biaska had fallen lame, or that you had been attacked oy the 
Cossacks.” 

'^Take this infant^ Frederika,” said the pastor, interrupting 
the old servant, and placing the child in her arms! 

Surprise rendered ner mute for an instant ; b^t, like a torrent 
which has overflowed its banks, her woids soon found uttei’sijLce, 
and she exclaimed with volubility, *^An infant, monsieur — an 
infant I And where have you found it f What are we to do with 
an infant in this place ? -Who is to take care of it ? Who is to 
nui’seit?” 

You, Frederika,” quietly replied the old man as he followed 
her into the house. 

What a beautiful little girl, monsieur ! It can scarcely be a 
year old. See,' as she opens her large black eyes, with what 
astonishment she looks around her.” 

The old pastor smiled, and placing some more logs on the 
hearth, and looking after the comfort of his little charge, he com- 
menced his frugal supper, during which he recounted to the old 
woman the manner in which he had discovered the infant 

** How strange, monsieur,' that Biaska shoqld have refused to 
advance, is it not ?” 

“ Horses have a noble in^inct,” replied the pastor ; they may 
throw down a man or a chud while running, but will never pass 
over a body, dead or alive, lying in their path.” 

' And when you called out to know if any one was at hand, 
did you see anyoody?” 

“No one.” 

“ Even her dress tells nothing. It is fine, hut bears no mark by 
which she might be- known, miat shall we call her, monsieur?” 

“ Give me the calendar, Frederika. This is St Catherine's day, 
the 26th of November. We shall call her Catherine.” 


The old woman retired with the child, and soon after the ve- 
nerable pastor sought his pillow, and enjoyed the sleep of a nian 
conscious of having performed his duty. 

Early the next morning, ii was known to all ia. Marienburg 
that their pastor had found a child in the snow, and that he had 
adopted it. The previous night a peasant, living in, a cottage at 
the edge of the wood, had been awoke by the nois^nf. a fi^vy 
body mlling against his doou accompanied by groans, but the 
feaml and stupid man did not go to see what it was. On getting 
up next morning, he found a soldier dead outside his threshold. 


no information concerning him ; and the only document which 
was found about his person was part of a letter, in which 
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some vagne allusion was made to the children.” The conjec- 
ture of the worthy Skovronski was, that the soldier had been 
overcome by the severity of the cold, and must have laid the 
child down, hoping, by some violent exercise, to warm his 
freezing limbs. But under that inclement sky death comes on 
the snow-stoi»n, and will not be dallied with. The pastor gave 
orders for the ‘decent interment of the stranger, and carenilly 
preseiwed the fragment of the letter, unsatisfactory though it 
was, and breaking off just where the words “ children, dear 
children,” occurrea. He hoped that, slight as the clue was, it 
might help at some future time to identify the child. From 
that time forward, however, he treated her with the kindness 
and affection of a parent ; and so endeared to him did the little 
Catherine become, by her docility and sweet temper, that per- 
haps, as years passed on, he ceased to regret that the inquiries 
he made, whenever opportunity offered, failed to draw fortn any 
information as to who the dead soldier could have been, or who 
his helpless charge. Nor is there much wonder at this, for war 
was ravaging the country, and the circumstance of an obscui*e 
individum of the army being missing, when hundreds and thou- 
sands were dying around them, w'as one little likely to attract 
attention. 

Years passed away, and Catherine, grown a tall, beautiful girl, 
assisted Frederika in the management of the household affairs. 
At night she always sang cheerful songs for her adopted father 
with a very sweet voice ; and nothing was found to disturb the 
smoothness of her happy disposition, unless indeed we except 
two or’ three occasions on which her father — so she always 
called him — ^vSis visited by attacks of illness which seemed to 
threaten his life. Then, indeed, her young heart was rent with 
sorrow. It was on these trying occasions that, prompted by her 
deep affection, and perhaps instructed by the experienced Fre- 
derika, she acquired a skill as a nurse which was surprising in 
a mere child — a skill which, under the influence of another strong 
aflection and a remarkable destiny, proved in after-years of sin- 
gul^f account. Strange it is to think of, and yet most true, that 
in reality there is not an action of our lives which is unimportant, 
or may not in its consequences influence our future ! 

One day, when Catherine was about thirteen years of age, 
'the old pastor appeared restless after reading some letters which 
had been brought that morning ; and calling Catherine, he said, 

My dear child, my sister Alexina is old. She is often ill, ‘and 
I should wish to have you near he* for a short time.” 

“ If such is your wish, my father, I shall go. I love your sister, 
for she is yours j but 1 confess I should prefer remaining with 
you.” 

“ You shall return in a few days, Catherine, when I shall go 
for j^ou myself — myself Catherine — understand me, only my- 
self. 

3 
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Be it so, iRy benefactor and, with the natural gaiety of 
youth, she hastened to preijare for her departure. 

The pastor accompaniea her until they arrived at the place 
where, as ah infant, he had found her. It was summer, and the 
green grass had replaced the snow which at that time covered 
the ground. Catherine knelt. * 

“ Give me your blessing here, father,” said she in a voice of 
emotion. It was here that, thirteen j^ears ago, you first heard 
my feeble cries. God hears this day the prayers t offer for your 
happiness, and will listen to me as you then listened, and repay 
you for all that you have since done for me, and prolopg your 
days to give happiness ^o all those that surround you.” 

The old man’s agitation was extreme, as, laying his trembling 
hands on the beautiful girl’s head, he exclaimed, “ Go in peace, 
my daughter. God is our master, yid we must submit to what- 
ever he wills. We cannot foresee in what manner He thinks right 
to dispose of his creatures. Whatever may happen, be assured 
that my sister will continue my work of charity and love. Go ; 
and if Heaven wills that we shall not meet again, remember the 
last words of your poor old pastor, who, knowing his intellect 
inadequate to the training of thine, was content to model thy 
heart after his own. Be always good and obedient — be submis- 
sive, Catherine ; and in whatever position it may be your fortune 
to be placed, always remember that thou once wert but a poor 
deserted infant, who in a few hours must have perished, had not 
God 8«nt one of his humblej servants to your assistance. Rise, 
my daughter^ go in peace^'always act rightly, speak tioith, and 
do your duty, happen what may.l’.^ 

liaising the young girl from her knees, he kissed her forehead, 
and they separated. 

“ Catherine ! Catherine ! why do you remain at the door in- 
stead of assisting me in laying by these clothes, or spinning the 
rest of the flax ? Do you think that my brother has sent you to 
me to do nothing but fold your arms and amuse yourself? Do 
you hear me, Catherine ?” 

The person who spoke was the old pastor’s aged sister, who re- 
sided a few miles from Marienburg, in Livonia, llie usually 
joyous countenance of the y'^ung girl whom she addressed be- 
spoke intense anxiety. 

“ Oh, Madame Alexina, do you not hear the roaring of the 
cannon?” asked she, still* remaining at the door. 

“ It is perhaps thunder, or some public rejoicing, Catherine. 
What day of the month is this ?” 

‘‘The 20 th of August 17Q2*' Madame Alexina.” 

“ No, it is not the king’s birthday. Are you sure that it was 
cannon, Catherine V* 

0 “ Yesterday morning,” said Catherine, half speaking to her- 
self, and as if trying to recall something to memory, “ the pastor 
Skovronski, after his Usual visits to his friends, called jne to his 
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side. He had an air of anxiety and trouble. * My phild,’ baid he, 
^ we are at length guing to part. My sister is in need of you. 
You will not leave her until I goforyou myself, Catlun-ine.^ 

I was struck by his repeating myself; and not answering him, he 
continued, ‘ God is our master.' When anything weighed on his 
mind, that ^yas his expression. And then he made me depart so 
quickly too, without allowing me to speak to any one. And he 
appeared so agitated when he placed his hands on my head to bless 
me. Oh, I have seen him for the last time I Child that I am, to 
have left him. Again the cannon — again !” * 

Carried aw'ay by her feelings, she w'ept unrestrainedly. 

“ Mercy on me ! weeping I You, too, w'ho are ever laugliing/’ 
cried the old lady with surprise. “ Do you weep because mv 
brother appeared a little agitated, and liis hand trembled ! It 
was because he loves you, and looks on you as a daughter.” 

“ But why did he send nil to you 

“ I am old — I am in need of you.” 

He is also old ; he,’ too, is in need of me.” 

“ You love my brother better than you love me, Catherine. 
That is wrong,” said tlie old Livonian in a half-rcproaehful voice. 

That is wrong,” she repeated. 

Pai*don me, madame^ but it is tj*ue,” replied Catherine inno- 
cently ; and is it not right and natural t He wdio saved me, 
when an infaut, from being frozep to death, and ever since has 
been to me as a father. Oh, I love the pastor of Marienburg as 
I would have loved my own father, if God had been jileased that 
I should have known one — as I would have loved a mother. I 
would freely give my life to save his. But do you not again 
hear the cannon ?” 

At this moment a horse stopped at the door of the cottage, and 
a young man, travel-stained, hastily dismounted. The Rus- 
sians are at Marienburg !” exclaimed he, rushing into the apart- 
ment. “ I have escaped with difficulty to bring this letter from 
your brother, who has given his horse to expedite me.” 

“What of the pastor Skovronski?” asked Catherine hur- 
riedly. 

Oh, how happy you ought to be, mademoiselle,” said the 
messenger, “to have neither father, nor mother, nor family.” 

“ You think so, Paul replied Catherine with a look of scorn 
which she did not attempt to conceal. 

“Yes, mademoiselle; for you are ijot obliged to break your 
heart by leaving them.” 

*“ And wheremre do- you leave them ?” 

“ They besought me on their knees to do so, and now 1 tremble 
for them.” 

“ Persons do not tremble for those whom they may defend,” 
replied Catherine. “ But tell me, what has occui-red at Marieri- 
hurgj” 

“Why, mademoiselle, do you not hear the cannon? General 
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Scheremetie£,^with his army, is bombarding Marienburg. Oh, it 
is a cruel sight to behold r 

My benefactor, my father !” cried Catherine sobbing. 

Thy benefactor, thy father,” said Madame Alexina, having 
finished the perusal of the letter, “ conjures thee *by all that is 
bacred not to leave me. He thinks it is his duty to remain with 
those intrusted to his care, and asks for our prayers for his 
safety ; and if God wills that his life should be the sacrifice^ he 
leaves thee all he possesses.” 

“Madame 'Alexina,” said Catherine, taking her hand and 
raising it to her lips respectfully, “ you have a heart — you are 
good, and you will understand me. I return to Marienburg! 
In this I must be disobedient.” • ' 

“ But you have not heard what Paul has said — that the 
Hussians are already in the town,” replied Alexina, endeavouring 
to hold her hand. * 

“ ril go to find my benefactor.” 

“ But by this time, mademoiselle,” otserved Paul, “ all the 
inhabitants are either dead or taken prisoners.” 

“I shall then die with them, or be a prisoner,” cried Catherine, 
raising her head, and speaking in a tone of determination. Slip- 
ping her hand from that of the old Livonian, she suddenly sprang 
on me horse which Paul had left at the door, and before either 
he or the old lady could recover from their surprise, she had dis- 
appeared. 

The evening was closing as a horse covered with foam reached 
the border of the wood lying nearest to the gates of Marienburg. 
At the moment it emerged from the shade of the trees, a man 
suddenly seized the bridle. 

Where are you going ?” demanded he of the rider in a per- 
emptory tone. 

“What is that to you?” was the reply in an equally per- 
emptory voice. 

Astonished by this boldness, the strangeris arm was raised to 
inflict summary punishment j but, on perceiving that it was a 
girl who spoke, he desisted, and repeated, though in a milder 
tone, “ Where are you going ?” 

“ What is that to you ?” a^ain repeated the young girl, “ I 
am in haste, and 1 pray you to' let me pass.” 

“ You of course are not aware, then, that the town is in the 
hands of the Russians ?” said the man, still retaining the bridle. 

“Well, what then?” interrupted Catherine, for it was ghe 
indeed who spoke. 

“ That all tnfe inhabitants arc prisoners ; and if you piersue your 
route, you also will be taken.” 

“ Thank you for your advice ; but know in your turn, mon- 
sieur, that he whom 1 look up to as a father is in the town, and I 
am determined to share his fate, whatever it may he.” 

“ But if he is a prisoner?” 
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I will be a prisoner too.” 

“ But if he is dead?” 

This supposition rendered Catherine mute ; hut recovering her 
courage and self-possession, *she said with sw'eetness, “lliave 
told you, monsieur, that I should like to shire his fate.” 

“ Go, then, and God preserve you,” answered the m/in, let- 
ting go the bridle of the horse, wnich stai’ted off at once at full 
gallop. 

She had not gone many paces when a loud “Who goes there?” 
was heard, and Catherine not answering, a ball whistled by her 
«o close as to tear the sleeve of her dress. She immediately drew 
up the horse. 

“ Well, Avhen I reply to you ^ Tis I V will you be much the 
wiser ?” cried she. 

She was immediately suiTounded by a number of rough and 
barbarous-looking men. 

“ Dismount, my pretty girl, and follow us,’^ said one who, 
from the tone he assumed, appeared to be their officer. 

But Catherine, perceiving amongst the men him whom she 
had met at the border of the forest, and whom she immediatelj'' 
recognised by his noble and majestic bearing, contrasting so fa- 
vourably with the rude men by whom he was surrounded, said, 
addressing lum, “ Monsieur, I pray you to speak to these men to 
let me go : you know that I am but a poor child, incapable of 
doing harm.” 

“ I have told you what would happen if you pursued your 
route,” replied the young unknown : then turning to the Cossack 
officer, he added, “ Do your duty !” 

“ Your name ?” asked the soldier of the young girl. 

“ Catherine,” replied she quickly. “ 1 am the adopted child 
of the pastor Skovronski, I left him yesterday morning by 
his wisn — I return to-day by my own. Let me pass, I pray 
you.” 

The officer exchanged a glance with the stranger to whom she 
had first appealed, and then replied, “ Thou art a Livonian. 
Liyonia belongs this day to our czar, Peter I. of Russia — you 
are therefore a prisoner. Come, 'dismount, if you do not wish 
me to assist you, and follow ns to prison.” 

“ Touch me not !” said Catherine, her beautiful dark eyes 
flashing with a look beyond her years. Leaping from her horse, 
she added, “ I did not return to Marienburg solely to be made a 
prisoner, but to find my adopted father. Conduct me then fo him 
— in his house — in a dungeon — no matter where, so that I may 
be with him.” ^ 

“ It is not for prisoners to dictate their orders,” replied the 
officer, amused by the boldness of the young girl. 

Catherine reflected a moment, and then asked, “ Who is your 
chief — your general ?” 

“^General Scheremetief,” said the stranger, advancing, having 
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hitherto 4cept aloof, though listening with attention to the alter- 
cation between Catherine and the Cossack officer. 

I wish, then, to speak to the general.” 

Receiving a sign from the unknown, the Cossack ordered her 
to follow him, and inarched in the direction of the town. As 
Catherine stopped at the gates while the officer was making 
int^uiries as to where the general was to be found, an old woman 
perceiving her, uttered a cry of despair. 

“ Oh, my dear child, you will see your protector no more ! 
My poor master I ” said she, sobbing ; “ he is dead on the field of 
battle. 1 saw him hill, struck by a Russian bullet, ut the moment 
that he wajs binding up the wounds of a 2 ) 6 op 'Livonian. He is 
dead — my poor master I ” 

• Catherine, pale and trembling, asked, “ What do you say, 
Predcrika 

Truth, my dear child, truth I — as will be found on looking 
for him among the dead.” 

And have you, then, left him there without help — without 
prayers?” asked Catherine quickty. 

“ What could we do, mademoiselle? The bullets whistled 
about our ears, killing all they reached.” 

The Cossack officer said that the general was near them, and 
hade her follow him. She rather w^eiit b(;fore than came after 
him. On entering the tent, the first person she saw was the 
young unknown; but, without taking* fin-ther notice of him, 
seeing that he was not the chief, she threw herself at the feet 
of the great general wdiose name had been echoed far and 
near. » . ’ 

“ A grace, general ! for pity's sake, a grace ! ” said she, raising 
her hands in the attitude of supplication. 

“What does this child want?” demanded the general, turning 
to the officer who had conducted her to his presence. 

“ She requests to speak to you, general.” 

“ It is true,” replied Catherine. “ I believed my protector— 
my fathei' — to be a prisoner, and wished to share his prison ; but 
I have since learn ea that he is among the dead. The favour I 
ask is, to be allowed to seek ffir his body, that it may be buried 
in the manner it deserves. O’', you had known how gobd he 
was-^tlie poor 'pastor Skovronski I” 

The tone of ncr voice W'as so peculiar, and her countenance so 
oomhaanding, yet so ingenuous, that the general, moved at the 
sight of her youth and courage, said, “The camp is situated 
ckitldde the walls ; if I grant your request, what guarantee sliall 
I have that will not try td escape ?” 

“ My word !” replied Catherine innocently. 

“ Go, then,” said the general, befckoning her to rise ; but 
remember that you belong to me when you return.” 

Thefiret person Catherine encountered on leaving' the tent was 
old Frederika, the pastor’s servant. “ Come,” said she, taking 
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her hand; ^^come, show me the place where you saw him 
fall.’’ 

Think not of such a thing, Catherine. Would you go among 
tli^ dead at this hour I ” 

liemain, Frederika, if you have any fear. I shall go alone ; 
he may he yet alive.” 

“ Let us go, then,” said the old woman ; “ it shall not be said 
that a child had more humanity than I had.” 

The night was dark, and it was with difficulty they could see 
their way. When they got outside the town, they came upon a 
field covered with the bodies of men and horses, while the cries 
that arose told that many were still alive. Thti young* girl was 
seized w'ith horror, and stojiped. “ Oh, my God, guide me ! ” she 
exclaimed, and again advanced. Suddenly she heard footsteps 
following. “ Wlio are you she cried, turning to some person 
whom the darkness prevented her from distinguishing, adding, 
'* You are, no doubt, like us, an unfortunate. You seek perhaps 
some friend — a brother. I seek my fiitlier, and perhaps he is 
dead! Oh! why have I come without a light, as if I could dis- 
tinguish my benefactor la this terrible darkjjess. Heaven guide 
me ! ” 

^V^uit for me ; I sliall soon roturu,” said the person who had 
followed them. 

He soon appeared, carrying a lantern, and Catherine recognised 
the stranger whom she liad lii'st met in the w ood. The light 
discovered to the young girl the earth covered with the dead and 
dying ; but, overcoming “her repugnance to such a scene, she 
diligently pursued her search, Frederika being unable to recollect 
the spot where she had seen her master fall. The stranger fol- 
lowed in silence. Each moment the agitation of the young girl 
increased, and the sickening sights around her, joined to the 
fruitless search, overcame her fortitude, and sinking on the 
ground, slie covered her face with her hands, and wept vio- 
lently. , 

Catherine,” said the unknown, you have undertaken a task 
too much for 3*our age and streiigtn; leave the search to me, 
and at daybreak, when the dead are separated from the wounded, 
I shall myself seek him with the assistance of some of the inha- 
bitants of the town, who will be able to recognise their pastor, 
and perhaps he may not be amongst the dead.” 

“ What I have commenced I shall . finish,” said Catherine ; 
“but you, monsieur, whom do you seek?” 

ifear me, Catherine,” replied the stranger. ' “ I am but a 
soldier, and perhaps may have the courage of a soldier ; but, on 
my word, youx’s astonishes me. You are not formed to be a 
slave, though a general may be your master. You are now 
beyond the camp : no person has seen you. Fly ! If you want 
money, here it is.” 

“ ’Tis Heaven that has sent you,” exclaimed the old woman, 
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taking the purse from his hand. Catherine, do not refuse such 
goodness : let us fly.” 

Fly ? when I have given my word not to do so. Bo you 
consider that as nothing, monsieur?” said the girl with surprise. 

“ No — when given by a man,” replied the soldier. ‘‘ But it is 
of little consequence when broken by such as you — a girl without 
name, without birth. Think well of what you must endure if 
you return : the hopes of your youth changed into misery, and 
you yourtelf become a slave. I conjure you to fly.” 

But Catherine, firm to her purpose, replied, I am ignorant for 
what God has destined me. I am a^vare that I am but a child, 
unknown, and without name; but ought the obscurity of my 
birth to authorise me in doing a wrong action ? . If I was a prin- 
cess, I should keep my promise, l^erhaps I have the heart of a 
princess. Monsieur, I shall keep my word.” Then rising and 
turning to Frederika, she added, Come, Frederika, let us con- 
tinue our search ; I feel myself stronger now.”. 

At this moment a stifled groan was heard a short distance 
from where they stood. “ Hush I ” whispered Catherine, listen- 
ing with breathless anxiety. The groan was repeated, and, like a 
young* fawn, she sprang to the spot whence it proceeded, and 
throwing herself on her knees by the side of an,old man stretched 
on the ground, she exclaimed, Frederika, the light ! It is he ! 
Quick I quick 1 Oh, my father, my benefactor, speak to me ! It 
is your child, your little Catherine, who calls.” 

Frederika held the light to the countenance of the old man, 
while Catherine, with an address and attention far beyond her 
years, endeavoured to find the wound from which the pastor 
was suflhring. As she raised his arm to extricate him from the 
bodies lying around, he uttered a cry of pain, at the same time 
mpening his eyes. Where am I?” asked he. Recognising 
Catherine and Frederika, but not knowing the young solaier, he 
repeated, “ Where am I,?” 

With youii friend replied Catherine, kissing his forehead ; 

with your little Catherine. Oh rise, my father, and accompany 
us.” 

“ Here, old man, take some of this eau de said the soldier, 
placing a gourd to the lips the pastor ; “ it 'will strengthen 
you.” i 

The pastor obeyed ; and, reanimated by the welcome draught, 
he endeavoured to rise. Catherine having taken his arm, he 
again exclaimed as if in pain ; adding, in a gentle voice, My 
arm is broken.” 

** Oh I what shall we do cried Catherine. ' 

Do not mov^ old man,” said the soldier ; “ I shall return to 
Maiienburg, ana send two comrades to caiTy you to your home : 
Xf shall also send a surgeon, who will set your arm to rights. 
Adieu, Catherine,” added he,' retiring: follow my advice — 
profit by your present liberty, and fly.” 

10 
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They had not to wait long for the promised assistance. Three 
men advanced, two of them cariying a litter, on winch they 
laid the wounded pastor, and carefully conveyed him home, 
Catherine nfever leaving his side. 

It was God who inspired me,^^ said she : one would almost 
say that he took me by the hand, and led me to the border of the 
forest, that I might become a prisoner.” 

“ You are a prisoner, then, my poor child?” said the old man 
wdth emotion. 

“ Yes, my father ; and wdwit I at first looked on as a misfor- 
tune, has proved a blessing. If I had not been taken prisoner, I 
should not have been earned before the general, and would have 
missed seeing Frederika, who told me of your death ; and had I 
not seen her, I should never have thought of seeking for you on 
the field of battle. Do you not think, then, that God led me by 
the hand to where I found you?” 

Catherine ceased speaking as the litter entered the interior of 
the parsonage. The pastor was removed to his bed, and the ope- 
ration of setting his broken arm being (juiekly performed by the 
surgeon who had accompanied them, lie and the two soldiers x’e- 
tired. After offering up a prayer, the old man sank into slumber, 
and the females watched by his bedside the remainder of the 
night. 

When day appeared, Catherine sought lier own little chamber ; 
and, having changed her dress, and fastened her long black hair 
in a knot under her bonnet, she descended to the room of the 
pastor, who had just awoke. 

My dear benefactor,” said she, kneeling by his bedside, “bless 
your poor Catherine, who is obliged to leave you for ever.” 

“ What do you say, child?” asked t.he old man, astonished at 
her words, and seeing the tears 'which fell from the young 
Livonian. 

“ Yesterday, my father, I was taken prisoner, and now belong 
to the Russian general. He permitted me to seek for you, on 
giving my promise that I should retuni.” 

“Is it not foolish for her to do so, monsieur?” asked Frederika, 
overcome at the idea of losing her dearly-loved child. “ I am 
now old, and want help ; and who can assist me like Catherine ? 
Who will sing for you the songs to which you have so often 
listened ? Who will give you an arm to lean on when you walk, 
and amuse you as she could? No, Catherine, you must not leave 
us for an unhappy promise given at hazard — forced from you. 
Yoii know it w'as forced from you. If it had been given freely, I 
should be the first to say go.” 

The pastor and Cathenne listened without ii^erruption to the 
old woman. Skovronski first spoke — “ You hl^e promised the 
general that you would return, child ?” 

“ Yes, my father,” answered Cfatherine, sobbing ; “ and is it 
kind of Frederika to try to dissuade me fi*om my resolution, by 
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thus brinp^ine to my memory all the happiness that I have en- 
joyed, and wiiich I am about to lose for ever 

Go, my child ; jjo, my dear Catherine,” said the old man in 
a solemn voice ; “ do your duty, and (iod will bless J-ou.” 

The pastor laid his hand on her head, and, as the poor girl 
sobbed, without having the power to rise from her knees, he 
added, in a tone of affection — “ A promise given should never be 
broken, my child : the day advances — go, and may your heavenly 
Father watch over j^ou.” 

Catherine arose, and kissing the lips of the old man, ex- 
claimed— Adieu, my father! adieu, Frederikal” and left the 
house precipitately. 

As Catherine entered the tent of the general, she was met 
by the young soldier who had accompanied her in the pre- 
vious night’s search, and who started on seeing her. She had 
dried her tears, and, with a calm countenance, presented her- 
self before the general, who was engaged giving audience, and 
listening to the prayers of some of the inhabitants of Marien- 
burg. 

“ Is this you, little one said he, perceiving Catherine. “ I 
feared that 1 should not have seen you again.” 

“ J gave you my word,” was the brief reply of Catherine. 

The general smiled. ^^Yau are young and intelligent, and 
seem to be good-humoured : you ought to make a good servant. 
Let me see how you prepare a breakfast for me.” 

Catherine retired without si)eaking, and shortly returned to 
the tent, bearing a tray with tlie required dejefiner. 

The general and the young* unknown were the only occupants, 
but without remarking the familiarity which existed between 
him who was the leader of a great army, and one who, to jud^e 
by his dress, appeared but a simple soldier, Catherine arranged 
the table for the pair. “ Some wine, my child,” said the soldier, 
holding towards her his glass to be tilled, and added, “ How old 
are you?” 

Thiiteen years,” answei’ed Catherine. 

‘‘With a heart of thirty! Why, general, if you had seen 
her last night searching amongst the dead for the body of her 
benefactor, pale and trembling, but full of courage, you would 
have admired her as I did. ^ou had then no fear of the dead, 
my child?” 

Catherine blushed as she replied, “ I had no thought of fear ; 
1 thought but of iinding my benefactor, the poor pastor Sko- 
vronski.” 

“ As servant to a pastor, she ought to be familiar with the 
dead,?’ said the jreneral. It is not the first time you have seen 
them?” * 

• “ 1 have not seen many,” replied Catherine. 

< Why should she be afraid ?” said the soldier ; “ if she had to 
seek her benefactor in the midst of guns and swoi^s, it might be 
12 
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different. I should like to see her in the centre of a battle with 
that little resolute face of hers.” 

“You have seen the effect produced on me by the bullets of 
your sentries,” said Catherine smilingr. 

“ It is unquestionably true, "‘eivral ; sIk^ appeared to care as 
little for them as I should myself. This child will be a noble- 
hearted woman. Scheremetief, will you sell your prisoner?” 

“ And what will you do with her ? ” askeh the general, studi- 
ously avoiding to give a title to his ^uest. 

“ Make her my wife, the wife ot a soldier! She is born for 
it! Well, what say you, my child?” added he, turning to 
Catherine, who seemed bewildered. 

“ I say — I say,” replied she, hesitating, “ that my choice is 
not difficult ; I would rather be the wife of a-soldier than the 
slave of a general.” 

“ Bravo, Catherine; and from this moment you belong to 
mo ! ” « 

“ But ” said the general. 

“ I know what you would say, general,” hastily interrupted 
the stranger; “you know I never do anything like anybody 
else. This young girl pleases me : she is courageous ana gay, 
and her temper ought to be sweet and equal. We shall see if 
she does not prove sensible enough for a wife. It is decided : I 
shall make her my wife. Put down that tray, Catherine: put 
off your apron, and follow me. Hencefonvard, if you serve any- 
body, it snail be a husband.” 

The soldier rose from the table, and beckoning to Catherine 
to follow him, he left the tent. “ Do you know who I am, 
Catherine?” said he, as they walked along. 

No ; but you said that you wished to be my husband.” 

“ Very well ; but do you know my rank in the anny ?” 

“ It does not signify,” said Catherine ; “ you cannot suppose 
that I am proud myself — a child without family, without name.” 

“Just so, my little one. You are content, then, to link your 
destiny with mine?” said the soldier, taking the hand ot the 
yo.un" Livonian. 

“ Yes,” replied Catherine, “ for you have the air of a brave 
man ; and I like you because you have been kind to me, poor 
child that d am.” 

“ You are not sorry, then, that I am nothing but a poor sol- 
dier?” 

Too happy, provided that you permit me to follow you, and 
never leave you.^' 

The soldier stopped before a tent more elevated than the re^t. 

“ This is the tent of the czar,” said he ; “ rem^n where you are. 
It is right that I should ask his peimission to marry you.” 

Catherine had waited but a few minutes, when a young officer 
advancing, said, “ Mademoiselle, the Czar Peter w'ishes to see 
you.” ■ • 


l.T 
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She followed, and on entering* the tent, saw a larg’e number of 
officers standing, in the centre of whom was seated a man of 
about thirty years of age, whom she immediately recognised as 
her late companion. “ Where, then, is the czar?” asked Cathe- 
rine, turning towards the youag officer. 

There I said he, pointing to the soldier who was seated. 

There ? That is^mv husband ! ” 

“ He is thy husbana and the czar likewise, Catherine,” said 
the emperor of Russia, for it was he; nnd added, “ How asto- 
nished you appear. Does the news grieve y uii ? Does my title 
prevent you fi'om loving me V* 

“I loved you as a soldier,” said she ; I will also love you as 
an toperor.” And Peter I., czar of Russig, taking the hand of 
the young orphan, presented her to his officers as the futui« 
empress of Russia I 

It will readily be believed that Catherine did not forget the 

g astor.Skovronski. True, he must still lose the society of his 
ear child * but what a difference between yielding her up to be 
the wife or a prince, from knowing that she was the servant of 
the conqueror — a slave I But, alas ! he was not long sj)ared to 
regret her absence. He never thoroughly recovered n‘om the 
wounds he had received ; and his sister, and the faithful Frederika, 
both nearly as old as himself^ soon followed him to the grave. 
Catherine nad no one in the world to divide her affection from 
her husband. ' 


After their marriage, the czar placed her in a private dwelling 
in the city of Moscow, w'here he paid her frequent visits, and 
often came to transact public business with his officers. It was 
in this modest retreat that her two children were born ; Anne in 
1708, and Elizabeth in 1709. When Peter made war on the 
Turks in 1711, he had a wish that his wife should accompany 
him ; and during this campaign she distinguished hei'self in a 
manner too remarkable, ana too honourable to hei*self, for us to 


pass it over. 

From the skill in military tactics of Peter the Great and his 
generals, and also from the admirable discipline of his troops, a 
EckIjm^ eight thousand Russians had sustained the attack oi a 
and fifty thousand Turks. The loss and suffering on 
ea(il||Ride had been great, yet it could not be said that either 
party had gained the victory. The Russians, however, were in 
circuinstances of peculiar distress. They were surrounded, by an 
immense body of their foes, and thus shut out not only from 
every means of procuring provisions, but even from approaching 
the river Pnith, which was dose at hand, and on which they 
depended for a supply of watur. Thirst and starvation j^ere 
more dreadful tQ encounter than Turkish swords ; and it seemed 
that, after all, they would become the slaves of the Mahom- 
medans. 


All the memoirs of the time agree that the czar, divided within 
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himself what steps to take — if he could indeed anyway avoid tho 
impending: destruction foi* himself, his wife, and his ai*my — retired 
to his tent oppressed with grief, having given positive orders 
that he should not be disturbed — his proud spirit naturally dis- 
liking a witness to the distraction of his mind. But notwith- 
standing his command, Catherine felt that, as his wife, her place 
was at his side, and accordingly she forced her way to him. She 
found liim suffering from one of those epileptic fits to which at 
all times he was subject, and which she had on former occasions^ 
often alleviated by her presence of mind and watchful attention. 
The convulsions were unusually violent, a^ravated no doubt 
by the anguish of his mind ; an(l probably, when Peter recovered, 
he felt that, under Providence, he owed his life to Catherine’s 
resolution. 

She had come, however, as a counsellor : and a wife who, like 
her, had faced death in its most frightful shapes, and exposed 
herself to every danger^ like the meanest soldier, had a aright to 
be heard. She showed admirable sense and penetration of mind, 
by pointing out to her husband that the enemy had themselves 
suffered so much, and were doubtless so impressed with the 
daring of the Russians, and perhaps even ignorant of their despe- 
rate condition, that there was every probability they would listen 
to overtures for a truce. It is really* surprising that no .one 
else seemed to have thought of this project : but tlie instances in 
Catherine’s life Avere very numerous in which she evinced g^at 
superiority of mind to those about her — a superiority which her 
husband seemed to have recognised when he lii-st saw her at 
Marienburg, and so quickly determined to make her the sharer 
of his throne. 

Catherine was w'ell aware that it had been a custom for ages 
throughout the Egst, when any people applied for an audience of 
the sovereign, or his representative, to approach with a nresent. 
Accordingly, she mustered the few jewels she had brought with 
her on this military expedition, in which neither magnificence 
nor luxury was admitted, and to these she added two black foxes’ 
sk^ps, and whatever money she could collect — the latter being 
designed for a present to the kiaia, an officer under the grand 
vizier. She then made choice of a Russian officer on whose 
fidelity and intelligence she could rely, who, accompanied by two 
servants, carried the presents to the grand vizier, and delivered 
the money into the kiaia’^ own hand. The Turks agreed to the 
truce, and the Russians were saved. So sensible was Peter of 
the services rendered by his wife on this occasion, that, though 
naturally averse to displays of munificence, looking upon regal 
sho\|^ as moneyddly spent, he caused her to be solemnly crowned 
as a Commemoration of the event ; and in the declai*ation which 
he issued, we find these words — “ She has been of the greatest 
assistance to us in all our dangers, and particularly in the battle 
of Pruth.” 
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The fragment of a letter which had been found on the dead 
soldier when Catherine was an infant, had been carefully pre- 
served by her; but she had long given up all expectation of 
discovering her kindred. A romantic incident, however, brouglit 
to light the meaning of the word children.’^ An envoy from 
a foreign court to Peter the Great being on his return home 
through Courland, put up at an inn, where he heard the voice- of 
some person in distress, whom the people of the house were 
treating in an insulting manner, lie heard the stranger make 
answer, in a tone of resentment, that they would not use liim thus 
if he could once g^t speech of the czar, at whose, ^‘ourt he had 
more influence than they imagined. On this the envoy had the 
curiosity to ask the man some questions, and from the answers 
he let fall, and on examination of his countenance, he thought 
he traced in him some resemblance to the Empress Catherine. 
Soon afterwards he was writing to one of his friends at St Peters- 
burg, and could not forbear relating the ;idventurc. This letter 
by some accident reached the hands of the czar, who immediat(*ly 
sent nn order to the governor of Riga, to endeavour to find out 
the person who was mentioned. The governor took such }>rompt 
measures, that he S0911 discovered the stranger, who proved to 
be the son of a Lithuanian gentleman who nad been killed in 
the wars of Poland, leaving two young children, a boy and a 
girl, then in the cradle. * 

Peter certainly spoke the truth when he said he never did any- 
thing like other people ; for the manner in which he sent for the 
stranger, whom he suspected to be a relative of his wife, and 
wished to AV.$dcome, was to causa him to be arrested on the charge 
of some pretended crime, and brought as a prisoner to his court ; 
though orders to his guards were piivately' given to treat him 
well. ^ 

On questioning him, the czar was so persuaded that he ^vas 
Catherine’s brother, that he called him towards him, sajdng, 
“ Come hither and kiss the hand of the empress, and embrace 
your sister.” It is said that Catherine fainted with surprise, 
and that, when she came to herself, the czar exclaimed, ‘‘ This 
is but natural; and if your brother has merit, we w'ill mahe 
something of him ; if he has not, we must leave him as he is.” 
A speech very characteristic of Peter the Great. It is to be 
supposed that he had some merit, since we find he was created 
a count, and married to a lady of quality. The adventures of 
his childhood and youth are not rcicorded ; but whatever gujg:’- 
dians he had found, must have known who he ivas, or he 
could i^Ot have suspe?;ted than the orphan whom all the world 
knew ‘Peter had married was his sister. Peter the Great died 
in 1726, and left to Catherine the title of empress, whica she 
sustained with dignity ; and after reigning tw^o years and some 
monlhs, expired on tlie 27th of May 1727, at the age of thirty- 
eight. 

IG 





IJKING the last l\vent 5 ’' years, it willjiave been 
observed how great has been the increase of works 
containing wood-engravin«'s either for the purpose 
of illustration or ombellisimient. In the present 
sheet are several of this species of wood-cuts or 
engi’avings, and few publications of a cheap class are now 
, .issued without thein. IJsually less delicate aite minute than en- 
Igravings on copper or steel, wood-cuts poss<iss a peculiar value, 
(2. from the comparative case with which they can be printed. 
While plate embellishments require to be produced by a process 
so tedious, that a man can with difficulty execute ‘2o0 impres- 
sions in a day, a wood-engraving can be ])rintcd with great 
rapidity by a machine to the extent of many thousands daily. 
The chief value of the wood-cut, however, consists in its being 
adapted for printing along with lettcrpi-(‘ss. It is inserted 
among the types by the compositor, and impressions come from 
it along with the letterpress wliich it is intended to illustrate. 
Hehce,^a wood-cut is to be described as a thing u liich 

produces I’epresentations by being stamped on paper, after having 
been inked for the purpose. The reason why wood-engravings 
posses^ these qualities over metal plates is, because the figures 
or marks to be shown in print arc left raised on the wood, the 
parts not to be printed being cut away. This is the revei*se of 
the principle of metal-plate eiigraving, in which the figures or 
No. 85. ^ 
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marks are sunk, and hence the difficulty of effecting* impressions 
with any degree of rapidity. 

The art of carving figures in relief on the face of a piece of 
wood, and then stamping the figures, blackened with ink, on 
paper or some other light fabric, is of gr'-at anti(iuity. The 
Chinese have for ages stamped or printed books in this rude 
manner. In Germany, the first attempts at printing with a press 
were effected by wooden blocks, wnich, however, ^vere soon 
abandoned, in consciiuencc of the invention of jirinting by move- 
able types. Previously, the subjects in Germany were 

for the greater part of a devotional kind, such as re] presentations 
of saints, for distribution by the clergy as aids in devotion. One 
of the earliest w odd-cuts known was found in a convent not far 
from Augsburg, with the date 1423 upon it ; it is a rejiresentation 
of St Cliiistoplier, add is now, or was lately, in the possession of 
Earl S])enser. Besides being employed to illustrate devotional 
subjects, wood-engraving was used in Germany for marking the 
iigurcs on jdaying-cards ; and, what is somewhat remarkable, 
the rude figures of these early times are represented w'ith little 
or no improvement of taste on the playing-cards of the present 
day. 

Immediately before, and also after the invention of printing, 
the practice of issuing small books composed entirely of wood- 
cuts, representing Scripture subjects, was common in different 
continental countries. The people not being able to read, were 
in this manner impressed with glimmering ideas of sacred his- 
tory. Kcmarkable incidents mentioned in the books of Moses, 
the gospels, and the apocaly])se of St John, were thus made 
known to the less instructed classes, but generally in connexion 
with legends of the middle ages. Some works of this class were 
called “ Biblia Pavpcriini ” — Poor Men^s Books ; and copies of 
them are now extremely rare. One of them, on a reduceu scale, 
representing St John jireaching to throe men and a w'oinan, as is 
expressed in the Latin blazon over their head, forms the illustra- 
tion at the head of the pn'sent sheet. 

By such devices >vas the piety of our unlettered forefathers 
excited: the instruction bei'ig communicated to the iiiiderstiiiid- 
ing through the eye, as it is now more generally conveyed 
through the ear. 

Wood-engraving, for the sake of illustrating printed copies of 
the Scriptures, was brought to extraordinary permetion by Albert 
Durer at the end of the fifteenth century. Instead of hard out- 
lines, the figures were now finely shaded, and an elegant picture 
produced. Throughout the sixteenth century the art flourished 
in Holland, Germany, and Laly, and had many eminent profes- 
sors. As printing advanced, it may be said to have declined ; 
the eye and the feelings were less appealed to, than formerly; the 
infellect of the peoiile was opening, though it may be admitted 
their taste was not correspondingly improved. Towards the con- 
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elusion of the seventeenth centiir}’’ the art of wood-engraving* 
liad fallen into neglect ; but in the eighteenth century it began 
lu revive in brance and England, anti some good ilhntrations 
WTre produced. It remained, however, not in a brilliant condi- 
tion, till it was taken up by Thomas Bewick of Newcastle-on- 
Tyiie — ail extraordinaiy self-taught enthusiast in the art. Bewick 
began a scries of illustrations for a history of quadrupeds about 
1785, and the work, when issued in 1700, attracted much atten- 
tion. This work, and others on natural history, executed by 
Bewick, were remarkable for possessing a small order of 
engravings on wood, called taiJrpiecrSj from being given at the 
t(U*minations of cliaptci's. Many of these sketches abounded in 
dry humour, and highly relished by the increasing body of 
g’eneral readers. At the conclusion of the present sheet we give 
a co])y of one of these tail-pieces — a })oor sheep in the starvation 
of winter picking at an old broom — a scene, trifling as it seems, 
which tells a woiul tale of suflering. 

AVood-engraviiig was now raised to the rank of a r(*gular pro- 
fession in England, and was greatly advanced by Nesbit, Harvey, 
Branston, ami Thomson, both us respects elegance of design and 
execution. In France and England its professors have latterly 
been numbered by hundreds. 

AVe now proceed to c\])lain how the art is practised. 

PRACTICE OP WOOD-ENGRAVING — THE WOOD. 

The pieces of w'ood employed in w’ood-engraving arc usually 
termed blocks. These are invariably of the box-tree — a spvcJes of 
wood exceedingly fine in the grain. The trc(‘ is cut across in 
slices with a fine saw, and the slices, after being planed smooth 
on the surface, are cut into square blocks of the required size. The 
blocks must be exactly one inch in depth — such being the height of 
the printing* types in which they ai’e to stand. AVhen a block of 
more than from six to eight inches square is wanted, it is necessary 
to join two or more pieces together, as the box-tree is too limited 
in diameter to furnish blocks of a large size. Blocks ready for use, 
of any required size, are to be had from the carpenters who 
supply printers with furniture for their presses, likewise from 
turners of fine wood, and other tradesmen. The price of a block 
of half the size of the present page is about eigfitcen pence. 

As in every other article, tliere are good and bad qualities of 
wood : that which is preferable ought to be as smooth on the 
surface as the finest paper, perfectly level, perfectly dry, and of a 
uniform yellow colour, without knots or flaw's. When the tint 
is a darkish-red, the wood will most likely prove brittle ; and 
when very fight, it may be spongy, and will absorb ink when 
the cut comes to be printed. Some of the light tinted w’ood has 
the appearance of satin-w'ood. Upon this no attempt should be 
made to engrave, it being utterly useless. AVood of various 
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colours — as, for instance, that which is dark in the middle of the 
disk, and gradually getting light towards the edges — if not 
well dried or seasoned, is also not good ; when of this kind, the 
cuts will warp, and be useless to the printer. After being used, 
the printer, for his own sake, should* carefully wash and dry the 
cuts, and lay them aside in a cupboaixi. 


The following are the articles required by the engraver on 
wood : — 

1. A round flattish pad, made of leather, and filled with sand, 
on which to rest the block while engraving it. 

2. Gravers. A graver is a tool about four inches long, made of 
steel, with a small head or handle of wood. One side of the 
handle is flat, to qllow the tool to rest steadily when set down. 
The blade or steel part of the tool is various in shape; some 
blades are thin, others are 

more thick. As it is the 


point of the blade which — 

cuts, the more sharp the ^ , 

blade is, so may the edge _ ^ 

be ground fine in proportion. Six or eight degrees of fineness 
are usually emidoyed ; the finest being for the more delicate lines 

and markings, and the broader-pointed for cut- 

ting broad and bold lines. One or more of the — 
gravers require to be slightly bent in the blades, 
to permit excavating hollowed parts. The shape of the point of 
this tool, as seen on its upper side, is here represented. 

3. Tint-tools. These are tools of various degrees of fineness, 
suitable to the fineness or coarseness of the tint required to be 
cut. While it is the object of gravers to cut lines in various 
directions, and of various lengths, also markings of a miscella- 
neous kind, tint-tools are chiefly employed to cut 

parallel lines close together, representing the tints ' 

of the* sky. The tint-tool has a thinner blade than the graver, 
and, as is shown in the ann<-xed cut, is much more tapering and 
sharp at the point. 

4. A flat or gouge tool, for v.jitting away blank spaces at the 
edges, and trimming the cut. 

6. A hone or Turkey stone, on which to sharpen the various 
tools, and bring their edge to any required degree of slope. 

G. A burnisher. 


7. An inking slab, a dabber^ and a small quantity of fine 
printing ink, as afterwards s^^ecified. 

8. India pajier, on v, hich to take proofs. 

9. Two or three fine and hard black-lead pencils. 

A sufficient stock of the foregoing apparatus for an amateur 
learner need not cost above twenty or thirty shillings. 
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I'llOCESS—DBAWlNG. 

Equipped with tlie proper tools and a few small blocks, the 
learner is ready to begin his operations. There is, however, 
something to be done preliminary to engraving: this is^the 
drawing of the tigures to be engraved on the wood. The ability 
to draw with neatness and precision, also a knowledge of effect; 
in light and shade, are indispensable in the amateur wood-cutter, 
or any one Avho desires to rise in the profession. There are 
indeed ^vood-en gravers who do not ordinarily draw, the designs 
being put on the blocks by artists of celebritj’”, but to this class 
we do not address ourselves.’'‘ We arc solicitous that no young 
p(?rson‘^, male or female, who wish to instruct themselves in 
wood-engraving, should think of making the attejn])t till they 
can draw on the wood the subjects which they propose to execute. 

This degree of skill is not alone necessary for the purpose of 
rendering w'ood-en gravers independent of artists ; it is also re- 
ipiisite to enable them to give effect to the designs which artists 
])iit on the wood. Sometimes the designs are not made by black- 
lead pencils, but by various shades of Indian ink, laid on with 
camel-hair pencils ; and the effect of these various shadings re- 
(juires to be brought out by lines and marks of different kinds 
— all the invention of the engraver. 

llesides mere drawing, modern improvements have added an- 
other branch to this do])artment of the art, wliieh is called 
‘Moweriug.^^ Tlie surface of the block being perfectly level, it 
is obvious that, while being printed at a jirijss equally true and 
even, every line left standing on the cut receives an equal (h'grce 

We rcftTct to say (hat aiiioni? artists t^eiicrally, tlirre arc fow wiio seem 
.ilile, or wlio arc inclined, to furnisli wood-cngra\evs with drawings. All who 
are acquainted with the practice of wood-engraving, will agree with iMr 
.lackson in the follow iijg strictures : --“In this respect [drawing on woodj 
wc arc far, very far behind our b’rcnch neighbours: the more coinnion 
hind of French wood-cuts containing iigiiicsaro much supciior to onrown 
of the s.iinc class ; the drawing is much more coi rect ; more attention is 
p.iid to costume ; and in the details, we perceive the indications of mueli 
greater know ledge of art tli.'iii is generally to be found in the })rodiictions 
of our second-rate occasional designers on w'ood. It cannot be said that 
tliis deficiency results from want of encouragement; for a. designer on 
’ wood, of even moderate abilities, is better paid for his drawings than a 
second-rate painter is for his pictures. The truth is, that a taste for ef)r- 
leet drawing is not suliicicntly cultivated in England: our artists will be 
paiifters before they can draw, and hence comparatively few can make a 
good design on wood. They require the aid of positive colours to deccivo 
the eye, and prevent it from resting upon the defects of their draw’ing. It 
is therefore of great importance that a wood-engraver should have some 
knowledge of drawing himself, in order that he maybe able to rorreet 
many of the defects that arc to be found in the commoner kind of snh- 
jeets sent to him to be engravc<l. The superiority of French artists in all 
that relates to design, is a*} apparent in their litliogTaphs as in their wood- 
engravings.” 
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of pressure. The finest lines forming a sky, for instance, receive 
an equal weij^lit and impress with the deepest and broadest 
shadow. Now, this is manifestl}" not as it should be; for fine 
lines ou^ht to be printed lightly, and dark ones heavily. To 
obviate this, in printing the commoner class of cuts, the press- 
man laj's small patches of paper below his sheet, opposite the 
spots to be printcid -more darkly than otliers ; but this mode 
of patching fails to a considerable degn'c in making fine work, 
and a surer plan for bringing up the at press, consists in 

slightly lowering certain parts of the surlace of the block. 

Lowering may be effected as follows : — Sketch the design on 
the block, and then scra})e away with the scooper those ])arts to 
be printed lightly ; for example, the sky and tnc edges of trees, 
the whole in various degrees, according to the degree of required 
lightiK'ss. We desire to add, that beginners should not trouble 
themselves with this process, as it applies only to an advanced 
class of exercises. If loAvered, the designs will require to be re- 
skctched on the wood ; hut wh(‘ther lowered or not, the siirfaee 
of the block must be ju'epared in the manner now to h(' de- 
scribed. 

The surface of the block being too smooth to receive the mark- 
ings of a pencil, it is roughened, and at the same time delicately 
whitened all over with moistened powder of Bath brick and flake 
white, and the palm of the hand is afteiwvards passed over the 
block, to remove from it any gritty particles. When dry, it is 
ready for the drawing, which is now pub upon it, care being 
taken that nothing is marked w'hicli is not to stand in rolieif’. 
On being finished, the draw ing appears to be a minute and per- 
fect sketch on a w hite ground. 

Besides being able to draw, the learner should be acquainted 
with the practice of copying and reducing from prints. For 
example, a wood-engraving three inches long by two inches 
broad, is required to be made from a print twelve inches long 
and eight inches broad. In this, as in all other cases, it is m^ces- 
sary to copy eveiything in exact proportion. A square frame, 
on which threads are stretched lengthwise and crosswise, leaving 
square openings, is laid on the print. Small squares to the 
same number are now lightly .raced on the wood, and whatever 
parts lie wdthin any opening in the frame, ai'e copied within the 
corres]»on(]ing opening or square on the wmod: thus a copy in 
exact proportion is obt ained. 

As pencil-drawdng is very apt to he blurred or partly effaced 
by touching with tlu! hand, it is necessary to cover the block, 
while working upon it, with a piece of paper. A slip of smooth 
hard writing-paper is the best for this purpose; it should he 
neatly folded over the edges, and tied firmly round with a 
thread. On beginning to cut, tear off a piece of the paper from 
the part to whi(di the tool is to be applied ; and so remove the 
paper as the work proceeds. 
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liyG RAVING — FIRST EXERCISES. 


Persons with wi^ak sig*ht use a strong- magnifying glass when 
engraving, or when closely examining the nj^jiearance of thou* 
v/ork. AVc would recommend beginners to avoid using a glass, 
if possible, for it injures the sight with the naked eye. Persons 
willi ordinary eyesight require no glass in wood-cutting. 

The work may be best executed uith a strong steady northern 
light. In cutting by lamplight, a shade should be employed, to 
thpw' the light down, and the light may lie concentrated by 
being made to shine through a globe of watei*, the light coming 
to a focus on tlie block. 

The engraving is done at a table or bench ef convenient heig’ht, 
placed below or near tlie light just mentioned. Tiie engraver, 
seated on a ehair, holds and move? about block on the pnd 
. with the left baud, while 

V.- ^^1 ho operates with the tool 

1 hi the right, as is repre- 
in the annexed 
(Mil. (dreat steadiness of 
/ • ‘•^iiand is of the utmost 

' importance, for the least 

' \ cut in a wrong direction 

Tn:iy mar, if not ruin, 
the ellect to be pro- 
dneed. Until the h ‘arner 
becomes familiar with his tools, he should proceed gently and 
patiently, pusliing the graver cautiously" firward at a uniform 
depth, and clearing out small chijis or thread-like parings. 

In picture-painting, inmmioralile tones, tint‘d, lights, shades, 
nearness, and distance, are produced by applying a variety of 
colours, and any error can he rectified hy a new touch rtf the brush. 
In wood-cuigraving', every kind of eflect must b(' ])rodue('d ]>y a 
mere variation in tlie marking, first with the peiicjl. and afterward i 
with the graver; the result in printing being a v.n-iety" of dark 
marks and lines on a wliite gronnd. Tlie skill of the wood- 
engraver is tlierefore tested to no menu flegree. On the careful 
ami judicious disposition of his hm*'', and the lightness and 
streng-th of his masses of darkened jiarts, depend tln^ entire elfec.t 
of his labours. 

- — III executing a vrood-cut, the parU drawn 
-- - upon remain, and the blank sj>af(‘s A\ljicJi the 
^ . jiencil has not touched ar«‘ cleared away. 

The first lessons of a learner should consist 

in engraving straight parallel lines wdth u 

tinting tool ; as is exemplified in fig. 2. 

Fig. 2. rpjjg degrei' of darkness is regulated hy the 

thickness of the lines, and the spaces cut out between them. 

7 
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Let the lines be cut smooth and clean, free of ruggedness or 
breaks. 

Not till pretty well grounded in the art of cutting straight 
parallel lines, should the learner proceed to the next steps in 
advance, which will consist in (mttiiig bent and waving lines. 
Figs, 3, 4, and 5, show the nature of this progression. 



Fig. 3 , 



Fig. 4. 



Fig. 5, 


Having cut one or more of these early exercises, the parts of 
tlie block not to be printed must be lowered with a flat or gouging 
tool, so as to leave no parts so high as the lines. 

L'erfected in the art of cutting lines straight, bent, and waved, 
the learner may pro(;eed to cross-hatching, 
which consists in cutting lines at dillerent 
angles, and of diflerent lengths, across 
other lines, with the view of expressing 
graduated depths of shade. The varieties 
of hatching are endless, from light tones, 
up to the darkest shadows. Fig. 6 ropre- 
s(uits a familiar kind of cross-hatching. 

These specimens are given, more for the purpose of showing 
what crnss-liatchiiig is, than of inducing learners to ^u’osecute 
ibis kind of engraving. Cross-hatching should always be 
sparingly employed, and in no case when an etFect can be 
attained by simjfle lines; for it introduces complexity, and 
often too much minuteness of detail. A good engraving,’’ 
as Jackson observes, ‘‘viewed as a irork of art, hnot good in 
proportion, as many of its parts have the appearance of tine 
lace.” 

With this caution, it ..lioiild be mentioned, that if cross- 
liatching is found indispensable, the learner ivill require ,to 
execute it with particular care; for there is a difficulty m 
cutting out tlic whites, so as t leave continuous lines sweep- 
ing across, as in the above ligure. If possible, rest the tool 
on the wliites afterwards to be cut away ; and when nothing 
remains as a fulcrum, a sm.all piece of card may be laid on 
the block as a })rotective. Take care also not to undermine 
any already cut lines ; for if undercut, they may break off" in 
printing. 

Apparent faults in wood-engTaviiigs can with great difficulty 
be remedied ; and it is lietter for them to remain, or to execute 
another engraving, than to attempt improvement. Experienced 
engravers jire sometimes able to correct errors in their cuts by 
what is technically called plugging. A small piece of wood is 
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dexterously drilled out of the block, and a new piece' is inserted 
iji Its stead, and g-lued, to prevent sbiftiiij^. On this new piece the 
correction is executed. 


TAKING PROOFS. 

When an enpfraviii" is finished, the workman will be gratided 
by seeing how it looks on ]):iper, and this gratification he can 
afford himself^ without the aid of the printing press. The mate- 
rials necessary for this operation are, as already stated, a small 
quantity of the finest printing ink ; a smooth stone or slab to 
distriliute it on (the back of a large strong earthenware saucer 
will, however, iiuswer the purpose); a dabber,^' composed of 
wool, tightly tied up in white leather or fine silk ; soinp India 
or Chinese paper; a burnisher; and a piece of card. lEaving 
smeared a small (iuantity of ink on the (lahber, beat it for some 
time on the stone, that it may be distributed equally over the 
surface. Holding the cut steadily on the, sand-bag, .strike it 
gently with the dabber, taking care not to use any pressure what- 
ever ; the ink will thus Ixi iiiqiarted evenly upon the surface of 
the lines, without descending to their sides. Having cut ainece of 
India pa])(‘r to the required size, breathe upon its smoothest side, 
lay it on the block, place the card on the back of the paper, anil 
commence rubbing the back of the card with the burnisher. A 
very steady hand is requisite to do this efiectually, fir if the India 
pajx'r be allowed to move, the lines will bii blurred or douph'd. 
When every part of the object on the block has been suffi- 
ciently rubbed, the o])eration is finished, and the proof may he 
removial. 

A precaution may be necessary in taking jiroofs hy the above 
jilari, which is, to h ave a border of the whites standing round the 
edge of the block, as something for the hand and the hurnisher 
to bear upon. To jirevent the black mass (which will of 
course be inked with the rest) from appearing on the finished 
])i*oof, a rough one must be taken first, and the subject of the 
engraving cut out of it with scissors. After inking the block 
for the clean ))roof, the black border must be coverea witli what 
is left of the first iinpresaioii, which protects the former from 
the ink during the bul■lll^lling process. Of course the horihn- 
on the block must be cut away in finishing the wood-cut for 
})ress. 

After using, the slab should be cleaned with ley of potashes, 
or turpentine, and the dabher must be' kept clean and soft. If 
these precautions are not attended to, the proofs will soon becomii 
coarse in appearance, and the cuts will be clogged. The most 
]terfect dabber is the ball of thi; hand; but few will choose 
to soil their hands with printers’ ink. Cuts are best cleaned 
with turpentine, and they should be dried before being put 
aside. 
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OUTLINE FIGURES. 

In coiiiinencinp;“ to cut ligures and scenes, it is advisoWe to copy 
from wood-engTavi fig's of a simple and expressive kind. ^Mmost 
all beg‘inn(‘rs commit a serious mistake in attempting* to imitat(^ 
the liner class of wood-eng'ravings, wliicli abound in minut(' mark- 

ifiir. They should learn 
to I -ring out an ehect 
in light Loul shade iriih 
as few lines and hatch- 
inps as possible, never 
making two or mor(’ 
small marks where 
one of a bolder stret(di 
would answer. The 
first figures attempted 
should only be in out- 
line, as is exemplified 
in the annexed en- 
Tavifig of the leaves 
>f a plant. 

Here it will be observed what effect is produced liy a ftuv thin 
and thick lines, with a very slight shading. 

Outline figures, such as that at the head of the jirescnt sheet, 



or that of the statue of James 'Watt, in fig. 8, may also at this 
stage of advancement be engraved j after which figures with 
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himself in drawinjj and cutting- foliage of different kindfe, Ai 
is well known to the draughtsman, foliage is represented diffe- 
rently, according to the nature of the ti’ce. In fig. 11, in the 
preceding page, the willow is represented by perpendicular 
markings, terminating in a point, to give the idea of its pendant 
foliage. A broad mass of light is usually preserved, and an 
increase of markings is given to one side of each subdivision of 
foliage, w'ith considerable power of characteristic markings on 
the shade-side of tlie tree, besides an occanonal repetition of 
touch for effect. 

The fir has been represented by short angular markings 
connected with each other, much like the zig-zag scratch 
with a pen to obliterate an incorrect word. These markings 
are continued in agreement with the projections of the 
branches, are repeated with increased power on the sliade-side 
of the tree, and a few slight markings are given on the extre- 
mities, and beneath the masses, to indicate foliage on the 
farther side of the tree. The elm has been represent(‘d by 
escalops in a semicircular direction, so distributed as to give the 
idea of thick foliage. 

The oak has been represented, as in fig. 12, bv a character 

which j)artakes 
of angular and 
broken circular 
markings, inter- 
mingled with 
dots and sharp 
touches. The 
lightf'r parts are 
pencilled ton- 
derlv, and the 
shade portions 
are repeated up- 
on, with addi- 
tional power 
given by sharp 
angular mark- 
ings. 

We mention 
these varieties 
for the purpose 
of showing that 

foliage is not to be represented by distinctly portraying every 
leaf, but by a bold grouping «nd superficial outlining j the pur- 
pose being served by merely a general representation. Suppose 
a tree is to be selected for placing in the foreground of a draAving, 
wMere its peculiarities are required to he displayed. Let the 
growth of the branches be observed ; a straight line is rarely to 
be seen, nor do the}'- spring from each other with uniformity ; 
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there is usually an undulating line, often graceful, or a wild 
luxuriance, ever pleasing, in these supports to the foliage. Let 
the elfect of the leaves which may compose a principal mass be 
indicated, not the outline of a leaf or leaves, which would prove 
labour in vain, but wdiat is seen as much by the imagination as 
the e 5 'e ; that is, not the detail, but the effect. If too niucli rc- 
gulai’ity appear, destroy it by projecting a touch or two on the 
extremities, and attack any formality by additional markings, in 
conformity -with the character adopted. Oftenti7nes the "mere 
waving of the pencil, or a powerful repetition with the broad 
point, will not onlj’’ remove a monotonous aj)pearauce, but com- 
municate characteristic sj>irit and effect. 


ADVANCED EXEUCISES. 

After outlined and shaded figures, the learner may pi'oeeed 
to figures Avith shadings and backgrounds, requiring a variety 
of light and dark lines. In beginning figures or objects with 
backgrounds, it is necessary to cut an outline round it, as a boun- 
dary to other lines coming against it; but. this outline should not 
be seen in the impression of the cngTaving. This outlining pre- 
vents the figure from appearing to adhere to the background, 
and is indisiiensable. 

In this department of stud}' the learner may engrave human 
figures, animals of different kinds, and rural and street scenes 
with skies; as, for example, small copies like that of Paul 

preaching at 
Athens, fig. 
13; in this, 
how'ever, as 
ill many 
other things, 
much must 
be left to the 
taste, the pa- 
tience, and 
the skill of 
the engrav- 
er. Be 3 'ond 
this it is un- 
necc‘.ssary to 
offer any 
hints ill this 
small and 
rudimentary 
tract. Those 

who wish to pursue the profession of Avood-engraving, Avill find 
it advantageous to consult the elegant and elaborotc treatise of 
Mr Jackson on the art, illustrated Avith three hundred engravings. 
(Charles Knight, London. 1839.) 

la 
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WOOD-ENGIIAVING AS A PilOEESSIOX. 

’VVood-^engraving’ is earned on as a profe'^sion cliiofly ir: 
London, where there are some extensive establisliments devoted 
to this line of business. In these, as in all other large con- 
cerns, It is not unusual to have a division of labour; a cut 
being made to go through several hands, from the drawing 
to the finishing. By such means cuts ^ ‘u be produced with 
surprising rajiidity; but it may be doubted if* this wholesale 
system of production is advantageous to art. The {^n-common 
failing of w^ood-cuts is their want of character and truth. 
They may he neat, elegant, and highly finished, but not strik- 
ing for their fidelity, and too ambitiously imitative of steel 
or copper-plate engravings. Wood-cuts should possess a cha- 
racter of their own, which cannot he mistaken ; and to attain 
this character for their productions, ought to be the aim of every 
artist. • 

Another, and perhaps more serious fault of many wood-cuts, is 
their not being adapted to the kind of printing for which they 
are intended. There are now’’ two kinds of letterpress printing, 
very different from each other — printing by flat pressure with 
the hand-press, and printing with cylinder machincis, moved by- 
steam power. At the hand-press, cuts can be worked off AvitU 
the greatest possible deliberation and care; and if inked by 
means of soft balls, any degree of colour can be imparted to them. 
At the printing machine no such pains can be taken : a common 
or easily-working ink must be employed ; the rollers run over 
the forms with uncompromising speed ; and the cylinders, turn- 
ing out ten or eleven sheets per minute, give a depth of im- 
pression which is fatal to delicacy of lines. Now. the njisfortune 
IS, that wood-engravers do not sufficiently study these distinc- 
tions. In sending home their cuts to their employers, they give 
along with them proofs on India paper, which look exceedingly 
beautiful ; and if the cuts were to bo printed on India paper witn 
fine ink, the work would be quite answerable. Such, however; is 
not the case. Perhaps as many as nine-tenths of all the cuts 
executed are for machine prin^mg, w-itli which it is impossible 
to do them on all occasions justice. Hence the many blurred and 
ineffective cuts which are seen in hooks, all the tones being con- 
founded, and often only a gray haze pervading the -work. Not 
that these cuts are badly executed, hut that they arc suited to an 
entii’ely different process of woricing. So far as our oAvn expe- 
rience goes as publishers, this appears, in the present ])Osture of 
affairs, to be an almost incurable evil. Unless when the drawings 
were effected by Mr Franklin, or when both drawing and cutting 
were executed on our owm premises, we have rarely been, able to 
procure wood-cuts, no matter at what expense, exactly adapted 
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to a nccc^sify of our condition — the priiitinjj of long* impression® 
by cylinder machines. *' 

We mention these circumstances with the view of d-nng all in 
our power to inspire amateur learners witli a con’ect idea of the 
delicicncies as well as the excellencies of wood-eng*raving in jts 
present state of advancement. We wish to show them not only 
what they should attain, but wdiat they ought in prudence to 
avoid. Already ilfhas been stated that, without a knowledge of 
drawing, all attempts to prosecute v/ood-eJigraving successfully 
must prove fruitless. Let us repeat and impress this fact on the 
mind of every one who thinks of taking a graver in hand. Let 
all who are delicient in this qualilicatioii procure instruction ; 
and we kno^v of no better seminai'ies than the schools of design 
now generally established throughout the country. Learn, we 
say, to sketch with fidelity from nature, to copy from prints and 
paintings, to ac([uire taste in groujiing, and disposition of light 
and shade, and to design subjects in illustration of passages in 
stori(.‘s, Iluving acquired a pertain proficiency in these de- 
partments, w'hich involve much miscellaneous knowledge, the 
amab'ur may proceed to w’ood-cutting, but not till then, 

1’he surmounting of so many preliminary impediments wdll no 
doubt r(‘(iuire time and trouble, but no attainment of any value 
can be acquired without industry and patience. The attainment 
in tlie present instance is worthy of more than the uaual degree 
of labour. It is the acquiring of an art which may be turned to 
most important uses. To those in easy ciriaimstances, it may be 
a delightful and elegant exercise. To others less fortunate in 
worldly condition, it may become a ready means of subsistence. 
There are few things on w'hich human labour raises the value so 
highly as wood-engravings. A small jiiece of wood, worth no more 
than two oi* three shillings, may, by a few days of skilful industry, 
become worth as many jiounds. Surely, to be able to impart this 
Ingh value to an object next to worthless in its raw state, must 
be deemed no mean talent. 

The ease with wdiich w'ood-engraving can he executed within 
the domestic circle, peculiarly adapts it as an occupation for 
ladies. On this point w'c cannot do better than offer the follow- 
ing passages from an article on wood-engraving in the London 
and >V estininster Keview for 1838: — 

“ To that large portion of educated gcntlew'omen of the middh* 
classes 'who now earn a subsistence chiefly as governesses, wc 
wdsh to point out this art as an honourable, eleg^ant, and lucrative 
employment, easily acquired, and everywhere becoming their sex 
ana habits. We have already done honour to the ex(fuisite deli- 


* It is but justice to mention, that the greater number of our Aveod-ents 
liavo latterly been the production of Mr John Adam, a rising ami almost 
sclf-tauglit artist, a natwe of Arbroath, who haa been sevcial jears in our 
employment. 

r. 
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cacy and elcg^ance of tlie en^vavings of Mary Ann Williams ; wc 
venture to say that few women of taste, whatever their rank in 
life, can look on ' Le Jardin du Paria au lever de TAurore^ 
without envyin]^’ the artist her power of producing^ a scene so 
beautiful, and of exciting- in thousands the pleasing (imotions in- 
separable from it. Apart from all pecuniary considerations, to be 
able to do it is an elegant accomplishment ; and the study of the 
principles and details of taste which it implilb, is a cultivating 
and relining process to every mind. All that can be taught ol‘ 
the art may be learned in a few lessons, and thus an acquirement 
made which will afford no slight protection against misfortunes 
to which, in this commercial countiy, even the richest are exposed 
— and a means of livelihood obtained which, without severing 
from home, without breaking up family assemblies, is at once 
more hajjpy, healthy, tasteful, and profitable, than almost any 
other of tne pursuits at present practised by women. The lady 
we have named is not alone in the practice dT this art : we might 
name also Eliza Thomson, an(i Mary and Elizabeth Clint, who 
have furnished excellent engravings for the ‘ Paule et Virffinie 
and we have heard of several daughters of professional and mer- 
cantile men, not likely to be dependent on their own exertions for 
support, who have wisely, by learning this art, acquired both an 
accomplishment and a profession. The occupations, we may also 
add, are few indeed to which gentlewomen of this class can more 
W'orthily devote themselves, than to an art which is peculiarly 
fitted to enhance the enjoyments and refinements of the people, 
by scattering through all the' homes of the land the most beauti- 
ful delineations of scenery, of historic incident^, and of distin- 
guished persons.” 

In consequence, we believe, of these recommendations, many 
females have turned their attention to wood-engraving, and in 
1841-2 there were produced two small volumes, ‘‘A Handbook for 
Hampton Court,” and A Handbook for Westminster Abbey,” 
w’holly illustrated by lady-professors of this delicate art. 
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EORGE CEABBK 
was born at \!(i- 
borough, in butfolk, 
in 1754. His parents 
were in a humble 
rank of life, and for 
a number of years in 
- liis youth he en- 
countered numerous 
struggles in hia ef- 
fort to attain a re- 
sjteotable position in 
society. By the kind- 
ness of some friends 
who admired liis 
poetical productions, 
and the arniablcness 
of liis character, he 
was appointed to a 
small living in the 
church ; and, after 
several thunges, he 
ultimately was in- 
stalled in the rec- 
tory of Trowbridge, 
in Wiltshire, where, 
after a faitliful dis- 
charge of his duties 
for nineteen years, he died in 1832. His poetical productions, which 
are numerous, are nearly all devoted to the illustration of humble life 
in the Engiisli rural districts; each subject being treated more in 
tlie stern reality of truth, than in the imaginative colouring usually 
given by poets of greater fancy. In the’ present sheet we present 
a few Hif his early and most popular pieces, including his charming 
poem the Library, which cannot but be read with pleasure and 
adv.'uitage. The adjoining cut is a representation of the birthplace 
of tlie poet. 


THE VILLAGE. 

The village life and every care that reigns 
O’er youthful peasants and declining swains ; 
What labour yields, and what, that labour past, 
Age^ in its hour of languor, finds at last ; 

AVha't form the real picture of the poor, 

Demand a song — the muse can give no more. 
No. 8(). V 
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Fled are those times when, in harmonious strains. 
The rustic poet praised his native plains ; 

No shejdierds now, in smooth alternate verse, 

Their country’s beauty or their nymphs’ rehearse ; 
Yet still for these we frame the tender strain, 

Still in our lays fond Cory dons eoinplam, 

And shepherds’ boys their amorous pains reveal. 

The only pains, aias ! they never feel. ^ 

On Mincio’s banks, in Caesai-’s bounteous reign. 

If Tityrus found the golden age a<rain, 

ATust slee 2 )y hards the flattering th^eain prolong, 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song ? 

From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray. 
Where Virgil, not where fancy, leads the way ? 

Yes, thus the muses sing of happy swains^ 
■necause the muses never knew their pains : 

Tiiey boast their peasants’ jiipes : but ffeasants now 
itesign their pipes, and plod behind the plough; 

And few amid the rural tribe have time 
number syllables and play with rhyme ; 

Save honest Duck, what son of verse could share 
The poet’s rapture and the peasant’s care ? 

Or the great labours of the field degrade. 

With the new peril of a poorer trade ? 

From.this chief cause these idle praises spring, 
That themes so easy few fox’bear to sing ; 

For no deep thought the trifling subjects ask; 

To sing of shepherds is an easy task ; . 

The happy youth assumes the common strain, 

A nymph his mistress, and himself a swain ; 

With no sad scenes he clouds his tuneful prayer, 

Hut all, to look like her, is jiainted fair. 

I grant indeed that fields and flocks have charms 
For him that gazes or^for him that fai'ins ; 

33 ut when amid such pleasing scenes I trace 
The poor laborious natives of the place, 

And see the mid-day sun, with fervid ray. 

On their bare heads and dewy temples play; 

AV'Jiilc some, with feeblei heads and fainter hearts, 
Deplore their fortune, yet sustain their parts ; 

Then, shall I dare these real ills to hide, 

Jn tinsel trappings of poetic pride ? 

No ; cabt by fortune on a frowning coast. 

Which neither groves nor happy valleys boast ; 
AVliere other cafes than those the muse relates, 

And other shepherds dwelj^ with other mates ; 

By such exami»les taught, I paint the cot. 

As trutliwill paint it, and as bards will not : 
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For YOU, ye poor of letfceretl scorn coinplain, 

To you tlie smoothest song* is smooth in vain ; 

O'ercome by labour, and bowed down by time, 

Feel you the barren flattery of a rhyme ? 

Can poets soothe you, when you pine for bread, 

By winding myrtles round your ruined shed? 

Can their light tales your weighty griefs o’erpower, 

Or glad with airy mirth the toilsome hour? 

Lo ! where the heath, with withering brak(* grown 
o’er, 

Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring 5 

Prom thence a Ic^Jigth of burning sand appears, 

Where the thin harvest waves its withered ears ; 

Bank weeds, that every art and care defy, 

Iteign o’er the land, and roh the blighted rye : 

I’liere thistles stretch their pricjkly amis afar. 

And to the ragged infant threaten v nr ; 

There poppies nodding, mock the licjie of toil ; 

There the blue bngloss paints the st(‘rile soil ; 

Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 

'riie slimy mallow waves her silky leaf; 

O’cjr the young shoot the charlock throws a shade. 

And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade ; 

With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound. 

And a sad splendour vainly^ shines around. 

So looks the nymph whom wu’etched arts adorn, 
Betrayed by man, then left for man to scorn ; 

Whose cheek in vain assumes the mimic rose, 

While her sad eyes the troubled breast diselo^e ; 

Whose outward splendour is but folly’s dress, 
bNposing most, when most it gilds distress. 

Here joyless roam a wild amphibious race, 

With sullen wo display^ed in every face; 

AMiC), far from civil arts and social fly, 

And scowl at strangers with suspicious eye. 

Here too the lawless merchant of the main 
Hraws from his plough the intoxicated swain ; 

AVant only claimed the labour of the day. 

But vice now steals his nightly rest away. 

AVhere are the swains, who, daily la)>nnr done, 

A^'ith rural games j)layed down the setting sun ; 

AAlio struck with matchless forces the hounding ball, 

Or made the pond’roiis quoit obliquely fall ; 

AVliile some huge Ajax, terrible and strong^ 

Fngaged some artful stripling of the throng, 

And fell beneath him, foiled, while far around 
Hoarse triumph rose, and rocks returned the sound ? 
AA'here now are these ^ — Bcmea^^i yon eliff they stan^^ 

To show the freighted pinnace where to land ; 
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To load the ready steed with g-uilty haste, 

To fly in terror o'er the pathless waste, 

Or when detected, in their strag'ffline* course. 

To foil their foes by cunning or by force ; 

Or yielding part (which equal knaves demand), 

To gain a lawless passport through the land. 

Ilere wandering long amid these frowning tields, 

I sought the simple life that Nature yields; 

Kapiiie and wrong and fear usurped lier place, 

And a bold, artful, surly, savage race ; • 

Who, only skilled to take the tinny uib^. 

The yearly dinner, or sejStennial bribe. 

Wait on the shore, and as the waves run higli. 

On the tossed vessel bend their eager eye ; 

Which to their coast directs its venturous way, 

Theirs or the ocean’s miserable prey. 

As on their neighbouring beach yon swallows stand. 
And wait for favouring winds to leave the land ; 

While still for flight the ready wing is spread : 

So waited I the favouring hour, and fled ; 

Fled from these shores where g*uilt and famine reign, 
And cried, ah, hapless they w'ho still I’emain ! 

Who still remain to hear the o(;ean roar, 

Whose greedy waves devour the lessening shore • 

Till some fierce tide, with more imperious sway. 

Sweeps the low hut and all it holds away ; 

When the sad tenant weeps from door to door, 

And begs a poor protection from the poor I 

But these are scenes where Nature's niggard hand 
Gav^ a snare portion to the famished land ; 

Hers is tne fault, if here mankind complain 
Of fruitless toil and labour spent in vain ; 

But yet in other scenes more fair in view, 

Where plenty smiles — alas ! she smiles for few ; 

And those who taste not, yet behold her store, 

Are as the slaves that <Ug the golden ore. 

The wealth around them makes them doubly poor. 

Or will you deem them amply paid in health. 
Labour’s fair child, that languishes with wealth ? 

Go, then, and see them rLin^ with the sun, 

Through a long course of daily toil to run ; 

See them beneath the Bog-star's raging heat, 

When the knees tremble and the temples beat ; 

Behold them leaniiijj on their scythes, look o'er 
The labour past, and toils to come explore ; 

See them alternate sun. and showers engage. 

And hoard up aches and anguish for their age; 
Througli fens and marsjyr moors their steps pursue. 
When their warm pores imbibe the evening dew ; 
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Then own that labour may as fatal be 
To these tby slaves, as thine excess to thee. 

Amid this tribe too oft a manly pride 
Strives in strong* toil the fainting heart to hide ; 
Tli‘*re may yon see the youth of slender frame 
( Contend with weakness, W’^eariness, and shame ; 

Yet urged along, and proudly loath to yield, 
lie bf rives to join his fellows of the field * 

Till long-contending- Nature droops at last, 
Declining health rejects his poor repast, 

Ills cheerless spouse the coinin|f danger sees, 

And mutual murmurs urge the slow disease. 

Yet grant them health, Tis not fbr us to tell, 
Though the head droops not, that the heart is well ; 
Or will you ]u-aise that homely, healthy fare, 
Plenteous and plain, th.at liappy peasants share ? 

Oh ! trille not with wants you cannot feel, 

Nor mock the misery of a stinted meal ; 

Ilomidy not wholesome, plain not pl(*nteous, such 
As you \yho praise would never deign to touch. 

Ye gentle soul**, who dream of rural ease, 

Whom the smooth stream and smoother sonnet 
please ; 

Go ! if the jieaceful cot your i>raises share, 

Go look within, and ask if pf*ace be there ; 

If pea(;e bo his — that drooi^ing weary sire ; 

Or theirs — that offspring round their feeble fire ; 

Or hers — that matron pale, wdiosc trembling hand 
Turns on the wretched hearth the expiring brand ! 

Nor yet can time itself obtain for these 
Life’s latest comforts — due resjiect and ease ; 

For yonder see that hoary swain, whose age 
Can Muth no cares except its own engage ; 

Who, propt on that rude §taff, looks u]> to see 
The bare arms broken from the withering tree ; 

On which, a boy, he climbed the loftiest bough. 
Then his first joy, hut his sad emblem now. 

He once was chief in all the rustic trade. 

His steady hand the straightest furrow made ; 

Full many a prize he won, and still is proud 
To find the triumphs of his ytiutli allowed ; 

A transient pleasure sparkles in his eyes, 

He hears and smiles, then thinks again, and sighs ; 
For now he journeys to his grave in pain ; 

The rich disdain him ; nay, the 21001- disdain : 
Alternate masters now their slave coinmaiid, 

Urge the weak effoi-t-s of his feeble hand ; 
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And, wlien his age attempts its task in vain, 

With rulhlesa taunts, of lazy poor complain.*'^ 

Oft may you see liim when he tends the sheep, 

Ilis winter charge, beneath the hillock weep ; 

Oft hear liiin murmur to the winds that blow 
O^er his wliite locks, and bury them in snow ; 

When rous('d by rage, and muttering in the morn, 

He mends the broken h(*dge with icy thorn. 

“ Why do I live, when I desire to be 
At once from life and life’s long labour free ? 

Like leaves in spring, th^ young are blown away. 

Without the sorrows of a slow decay; 

I, like yon withered leaf, remain heiiind, 

Ni})t by tlie frost, and sliivering in the wind : 

There it abides till younger buds come on, 

As I, now all my fellow swains are gone ; 

Tlien, from the rising generation thrust, 

It falls, like me, unnoticed to the dust. 

These fruitful fields, these numerous Hocks I see, 

Arc others’ gain, hut killing cares to me ; 

To me the children of my youth are lords, 

Cool in their looks, hut liasty in their words : 

Wants of their own demand their care ; and who 
Feels his own want and succours others too ? 

A lonely, wretched man, in pain 1 go, 

None need my help, and none relieve my wo ; 

Then let my boii(‘S beneath the turf be laid, 

And men forget the wretch they would not aid.’’ 

Thus groan the old, till, by disease opprost, 

They taste a final wo, and then they rest. 

Theirs is yon house that holds thd parish poor, 

Whose TV'alls of mud scarce bear the broken door ; 

There, where the putrid vapours flagging play, 

And the dull wheel hums doleful through the day ; 

There children dwell who know no parents’ care ; 

Parents, who know no childrep’s love, dwell there ; 
Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed, 

Forsaken wdves, and mothers never wed, 

Dejected widows with ur heeded tears, 

And cripi)led age with more than childhood-fears ; 

The lame, the blind, and, fai’ the happi(*st they 1 
The moping idiot, and the madman gay. 

Here too the sick their final doom receive, 

Here brougljt amid the scenes of grief, to grieve, 

Where the loud groan® from some sad chamber flow. 

Mixed with the clamours of the crowd below ; 

♦ * A pauper who, being nearly pa«tt his labour, is employed by different 
masters for a length of time proportioned to their occupations. 
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Here, sorrowing*, they each kindred sorrow scan, 
And tlie cold charities of man to man : 

Whose laws indeed for ruined age provide, 

And strong compulsion plucks the scraj> from pride 
But still that scrap is bought with a sign, 

And pride imbitters what it can’t denj'. 

Say ye, oppressed by some fantastic woes, 

Some jarring nerve that baffles your re})ose ; 

Who press the downy couch, while slaves advance, 
With timid eye, to read the distant glance ; 

Who with sad prayers the wc^y doctor tease, 

To name the nameless cver-new disease ; 

Who with mock patience dire complaints endure, 
Which real pain, and that alone, can cure ; 

How would ye bear in real pain to lie, 

13espi&ed, neglected, left alone to die ? 

How would ye bear to draw j’^our latest breath 
W'here all that’s wretched pave the way fen* death ? 

Sucli is tliat room which one rude beam divides, 
And naked raft(-*rs form the sloping sides ; 

Whore the vile bands that bind the tliatch are seen. 
And lath and mud are all that lie b(j tween ; 

Save one dull pane, that, coarsely patched, gives 
way 

To the rude tempest, yet excludes the day : 

Here, on a matted flock, with dust o’erspread, 

The drooping wretch reclines his languid h(‘ad ; ^ 

Por him no hand the cordial cup applies, 

Or wipes the tear that stagnates in Iiis eyes ; 

No friends with soft discourse his pain beguile, 

Or promise hope till sickness wears a smile. 

But soon a loud and hasty summons calls. 

Shakes the thin roof, and echoes round the walls ; 
Anon, a figui’e enters, quaintly neat, 

All pride and business, bustle and conceit ; 

With looks unaltered by these scenes of wo, 

With speed that, entering, speaks his lia^fe to go; 
He bids the gazing throng around liiin fly, 

And carries late and physic in his eye : 

A potent quack, long versed in human ills, 

Who first insults the victim whom lie kills ; 

Whose murderous hand a drowsy beneli protect. 
And whose most tender mercy is neglect. 

Paid by the parish for attendance here,^ 

He wears contempt u})on his sajiient sneer ; 

In haste he seeks the bed where misery lies, 
Impatience marked in his averted eyes ; 

And, some habitual queries hurried o’er, 

Without reply, he rushes on the door ; 
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His drooping* patient, long inured to pain, 

And long unheeded, knows remonstrance vairi ; 

He ceases now the feeble help to crave 
Of man ; and silent sinks into the grave. 

But ere his death, some pious doubt'^ arise, 

Some simple fears, which “ bold bsd^' men despise 
Fain would he ask the parish priest to prove 
His title certain to the joys above ; 

For this he sends the murmuring nurse, who calls 
The holy stranger to these dismal walls : 

And doth not he, the pious man, appear, 

He, “ passing rich with forty pounds a-year 
Ah no ! a shepherd of a different stock, 

And far unlike him, feeds this little flock ; 

A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday task 
As much as God or man can fairly ask. 

The rest he gives to loves and labours light, 

To fields the morning, and to feasts the night : 
None better skilled the noisy pack to guide, 

To urge their chase, to cheer them or to chide ; 

A sportsman keen, he shoots through half the day, 
And, skilled at whist, devotes the night to play : 
Then, while such honours bloom around his head, 
Shall he sit sadly by the sick ipan^s bed, 

To raise the hope he feels not, or with zeal 
To combat fears that even the pious feel '? 

Now once again the gloomy scene explore, 

Les& gloomy now; the bitter nour is o^er; 

The man of many sorrow^s sighs no more. 

Up yonder hill, behold how sadly slow 
The bier moves winding from the vale below ; 
There lie the happy dead, from trouble free. 

And the glad parish pays the frugal fee : 

No more, oh I)ea.th! thy victim starts to hear 
Churchwarden stern, or kingly overseer ; 

No more the farmer claims his humble bow; 

Thou art his lord — the best of tyrants thou ! 

Now to the <;hurch behold the mourners come. 
Sedately torpid and devo^’tly dumb ; 

Tlie village children now their games suspend, 

To see the bier that bears their ancient friend ; 

For he was one in all their idle sport. 

And like a monarch ruled their little court ; 

The pliant bow he formed, the flying ball. 

The pat, the Wicket, were his labours all ; 

Him now they follow to his grave, and stand 
Silent and saa, and gazing, hand in hand ; 

While bending low, their eager eyes explore 
The mingled* relics of the parish poor; 
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The bell tolls Ute, the jaomng owl flies round. 

Fear marks the flight, aaa magoifles the sound ; 

The busy priest, detained by weightier care, 

Defers his duty till the day of prayer ; 

And, Avaiting hAig, the crowd retire distressed, 

To think a poor man’s bones should lie unblessed.'*^ 

No longer truth, though shown in verse, disdain, 

But own the village life a life of pain ; 

I too must yield, niat oft amid these woes 

Are gleams of transient mirth and hours of sweet repose, 

Such as you find on yonder sportive green. 

The squire’s tall gate and churchway-walk between ; 
Where loitering stray a little tribe of fiiends, 

On a fair Sunday when the sermon ends : 

Then rural beaux their best attire put on, 

To win their nymphs, as other nymphs are won ; 

While those long wed go plain, and by degrees, 

Like other husbands quit their care to please. 

Some of the sermon talk, a sober crowd, 

And loudly praise, if it were preached aloud ; 

Some on the labours of the week look round, 

Feel their own worth, and think their toil renowned ; 

While some, Avhose hopes to no renown extend, 

Are only pleased to find their labours end. 

Thus, as tlieir hours glide on Avith pleasure frauglit, 

Their careful masters brood the painful thought ; 

Much in their mind they murmur and lament, 

That one fair day should be so idly spent ; 

And think that Heaven deals hard, to tithe their store 
And tax their time for preachers and the poor. 

Yet still, ye humbler friends, enjoy your hour, 

This is your portion, yet unclaimed of poAver ; 

I’his is Heaven’s gift to Aveary men opprest. 

And seems the type of their expected rest : 

But yours, alas I are joys that soon decay ; 

’ Frail joys, begun and ended with the day ; 

Or yet, Avhile day permits those joys to reign, 

The village vices drive them from tJie plain. 

See the stout churl, in drunken fury great, 

Strike the bare bosom of his teeming mate I 
His naked vices, rude and unrefinedf. 

Exert their open empire o’er the^aind 5 

* Some apology is due for the insertion of a circumstance by no moans 
common: fliat it. has been a subject for complaint in any place, is a 
suflicient reason for its being reckoned among the evils which may happen 
to the poor, and which must happen to them exclusively. Nevertheless, it 
is just to remark that such neglect is very rare in any plrt of the king- 
dom, and iu many parts is totally unknown. 

30 
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But can we leas the senseless rage despise, 

Because the savage acts without disguise? 

Yet here disguise, the city^s vice, is seen. 

And slander steals along, and taints the green. 

At her approach domestic peace is gone, 

Domestic broils at her approach come on 5 ^ 

She to the wife the husband’s crime conveys ; 

She tells the husband when his consort strays ; 

Her busy tongue, through all the little state, 
J^iffuses doubt, suspicion, and debate; 

Peace, timorous goddess ! quits her old domain. 

In sentiment and song content to reig^. 

Here too the squire, and squire-like farmer talk, 
How round their regions nightly pilferers walk ; 
How from their ponds the feh are borne, and all 
The ripening treasures from their lofty wall ; 

How meaner rivals in their sports delight. 

Just rich enough to claim a doubtful ng*ht; 

Who take a license round their fields to stray, 

A mongrel race ! the poachers of the day. 

And nark! the riots of tlie green begin, ' 

That sprang at first from yonaer noisy inn ; 

What time the weekly pay was vanished all, 

And the slow hostess scored the threatening wall ; 
What time they asked, their friendly feast to close, 
A final cup, and that will make them foes ; 

When blows ensue that break the arm of toil, 

And rustic battle ends the boobies’ broil. 

Yet why, you ask, these humble crimes relate. 
Why make the poor as guilty as the great ? 

Tb show the great, those mightier sons of pride. 
How near in vice the lowest are allied ; 

Such are their natures, and their passions such, 
But these disguise too little, those too much : 

So shall the man of power and pleasure see 
In his own slave as vile a wretcn as he ; 

In his luxurious lord the servant find 

His own low pleasiflces and degenerate mind : 

And each in isul the kindred vices ti*ace, 

Of a poor, blind, bewildered, erring race ; 

Who, a short time in varied fortune past, 

Die, and are equal in the dust at last. . 

And you, ye, poor, who^till lament your fate. 
Forbear to emry those you call the great ; 

' And know, amid those biasings they possess, 

They are, like you, the victims of distress ; 

,W’'hile sloth with m^y a pang torments her slave. 
Fear waitB on gnilt, and o^ger shakes, the brave. 
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THE LIBRARY. 

TYhen the sad soul, by care and ^rief opprest, 

Looks round the world, but looks in Tain, for rest ; 
AVhen every object that appears in view, 

Partakes her g’foom, and seems dejected too ; 

AVhere shall affliction from itself retire ? 

Wliere fade away, and placidly expire ? 

Alas ! we fly to silent scenes in vain, 

Care blasts the honours of the flowery plain : 

Care veils in clouds the sun’s meridian beam, 

Sighs through the g-i'ove and mnrmnrs m the stream 
Por when the sdul is labouring in despair, 

In vain the body breathes a purer air : 

Ko storm-tossed sailor sighs for slumbering seas, 

He dreads the tempest, but invokes the breeze ; 

On the smooth mirror of the deep resides 
Reflected wo, and o’er unruffled tides 
The ghost, of every former danger glides. 

Thus in the calms of life we only see 
A steadier image of our misery ; 

Rut lively gales and gently-clouded skies, 

Hisperse the sad reflections as they rise ; 

And busy thoughts and little “cares avail 
To ease the mind, when rest and reason fail. 

AYhen the dull thoug'ht, hy no designs employed, 
Dwells on the past, or suffered or enjoyed, 

We bleed anew in every former grief, 

And joys departed furnish no relief. 

Not hope herself, with all her flattering art, 

Can cure this stubborn sickness of the heart ; 

The soul disdains each comfort she prepares. 

And anxious searches for congenial cai*es ; 

Those lenient cares which, with our own combined, 
.Ry mixed sensations ease the afflicted mind, 

And steal our grief away, and leave their own behind 
A lighter grief ! which feeling hearts endure 
Without regret, nor even demand a cure. 

Rut what strange art, what magic can dispose 
The troubled mind to change its native woes ? 

Or lead us willing from Ourselves^ to see 
Others more wretched, more undone than we i 
This books can do ; — nor this alone ; they give 
New views to life, and teach ns how to live; 

They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise, 
Fools they admonish, and confirm the wise : 

Theib aid they yield to all ; they never shun 
The man of sorrow, nor the wretch undone : 
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Unlike tite hardvthe aelfiah^ and the*> proud, 

Thej not sulkn from the suppliaut crowd ; 

Nor tell to varioua people rarioua tkiujge. 

But show to subjects wJiattbeyehow to kings. 

Come, child of care ! to make thy soul aei'One,' 
Approach the treasures of this tranquil scene 1 
Survey the dome, and, ds the doors unfold. 

The soul’s best cure in all her cares behold 1 
Where mental wealth the poor in thought may find. 
And mental physic the diseased in mum ; 

See here the oaiims that passion’s wounds assuage, 
See coolers her^ that damp the fire of rage ; 

Here altei-ativ^J^ by slow de^ees control 
The chronic habits of the sickly soul ; 

And round the heart, and o’er the aching head, 

Mild opiates here their sober influence shed. 

Now bid thy soul man’s busy scenes exclude. 

And view composed this silent multitude ; — 

Silent tbev are, but though deprived of sound, 

Here all tne living languages abound ; 

Here all that live no more ; preserved they lie. 

In tombs that open to the curious eye. 

Blest be the ^acioua power who taught mankind 
To stamp a lasting image of the mind I — 

Beasts may convey and tuneful birds may sing 
Their mutual feelings in the opening spring j 
But man alone has skill and power to send 
The heart’s warm dictates to the distant friend : 

’Tis his alone to please, instruct, advise, 

Ages remote and nations yet to rise. 

In sweet repose, when labour’s children sleep, 
When joy forgets to smile and^care to weep, 

When passion slumbers in the lovely’s breast, 

And fear and guilt partake the balm of rest. 

Why then denies the studious man to share 
Man’s common good, who fbels his common care ? 

Because the hope is his that bids him fly 
Night’s soft repose, and ^leCJb’s mild power defy ; 
That after-ages may repeabliis praise, 

And fame’s rair meed be his for length of days, 
'ightful prospect i when we leave behind 
' orthy <mspnng of the fruitful mind 1 

i, bom and mtvsed ^i^ugh many an anxious 
day, ' 

Shall ail our labour, all our cares repay. 

Yet all are not th^e births of now kind. 

Not all theohiilda^B of a vigorous mind; 

But wh^ t^e wisest should alone presiaC, 

The weak would rule us and the blind would guide : 

Hi 
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Nay, man’s bast^effaxts taate man, and $how 
The poor and troubled aouroa from ’whioh they flow ; 
Where most he tritimj^hs. wo kia wants perceive, 
And for his weakneso in ilia wisdom grieve. 

But though imperfect all, yet wisdom loves 
This seat serene, and virtue^s self approves :> — 

Here come the grieved a change of thought to And ; 
The curious here, to feed a craving mind ; 

Here the devout their peaceful temple choose ; 

And here the poet meets his favouring muse. 

With awe, around these silent walks I tread ; 
These are the lasting mansions of the dead ; 

The dead !” xUethinks a thousand tonnes reply ; 
These are the tombs of such as cannot die ! 
Crowned with eternal iame, they sit sublime, 

And laugh at all the little strife of time.”. 

Hail, then, immortals! ye who shine above, 

Each in his sphere the literary Jove; * 

And ye the common people of these skies, 

A humbler crowd of nameless deities ; 

Whether it is yours to lead the willing mind 
Through histoiy ’s mazes, and the turnings find ; 

Or whether, led by science, ye retire, 

Lost and bewildered in the vast desire ; 

Whether the muse invites you to her bowei*s, 

And crowns your placid brows with living flowers ; 
Or godlike wisdom teaches you to show 
The noblest road to happiness below ; 

Or men and manners prompt the easy page 
To mark the flying follies of the age : 

Whatever good ye boast, that good impart ; 

Inform the head mid rectify the heart. 

Lo ! all in silence, all in order stand, 

And mighty folios tlrst, a lordly band ; 

Then quartos their well-ordered ranks maintain. 

And light octavos All a spacious plain : 

See yonder, ranged in more frequented rows, 

A humbler band of duodecimos ; 

While undistinguished trifles swell the scene ; 

The last new play and frittered mag^aadne : 

Thus ’tis in life, where flrst the proud, the great, 

In leagued assembly keen their cumbrous state : 
Heavy and huge, they ml the world with dread, 

Are much and are but little read ; 

The commons next, a middle rank are found ; 
Professions fruitfbhpour their offspring round : 
Reasoners and wits are next their place idlowed, . 
And last, of vulgar tribes a countless crowd. 
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First let us view the fornv the dress; 

For these the manners, nay, the iniiKi express ; 

That weig^ht of wood, with leathejte coat o’erlaid, 
Those ample clasps, of solid metal made ; 

The close<^res8ed leaves, unclosed for many an ag'e. 
The dull red edgfing* of the well-tilled pa^ ; 

On the broad back the stubborn ridges rmled, 
Where yet the title stands in tarnished gold : 

These all a sage and laboured work prodaim, 

A painful candidate for lasting fame : 

No idle wit, no trifling verse can lurk 
In the deep bosom of that weighty work ; 

No playtiil thoughts degi-ade the solemn style, 

Nor one light sentence claims a transient smile. 
Hence, m these times, untouched the pages lie, 
And slumber out their immortality ; 

They had their day) when, after all his toil, 

His morning %tudy, and his midnight oil, 

At length an author’s Onb great work appeared, 
By patient hope and length of days endeared ; 
Expectipg nations hailea it from the press. 

Poetic friends prefixed each kind address ; 
Princes and kings received the pond’rous gift. 
And ladies read the work they could not lift. 
Fashion, though folly’s child, and guide of fools, 
Buies e’en the wisest, and in learning rules ; 

From crowds and courts to wisdom’s seat she 
goes, 

And reigns triumphant o’er her mother’s foes. 

For lo 1 these favourites of the ancient mode 
Lie all neglected like the fiirth^Day Ode ; 

Ah ! needless now this weight of massy chain 
Safe in themselves, the once-loved works remain ; 
No readers now invade their still retreat, 

None tiy to steal them from their parent seat ; 
Like ancient beauties, they may now discard 
Chains, bolts, and locks, and lie without a guard. 
Our patient fatWs trifling kernes laid by. 

And rolled, o’er laboured works, the attentive eye ; 
Page after page the much-enduring men 
F^plored, the deeps and shallows m the pen j 
Till, every former note and comment known, 

They marked the ^laoious iaai|^ with their owii ; 
Minute corrections <proy^ their studious care; 

Tho little index pointihg^^iold us whhre ; ' 


^ * In the mote llbrariet, works ofHslue and Ittportanoe were 

fiwtened to their pIsM length of dfsln, and ndght so he perused, but 

not taken away. * ^ « r ^ ' 

U 
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And many an ^emendatiim sikrvred the age 
Looked far beyond the rubric title-page. 

Our nicer palates lighter labours 
Cloyed with a folio number once a-week ; 

Bibles with cuts and comments thus go down ; 

Bven light Voltaire is numbered through the town: 
Thus physic flies abroad^ and thus the law, 

From men of study and from men of straw ; 
Abstracts, abridgments, please the fickle times, 
Pamphlets and plays ana politics and rhymes : 

But though to write be now a task of ease, 

The task is hard by manly arts to please ; « 

When all our weakness is exposed to view, 

And half our judges are our rivals too. 

Amid these works, on which the eager- eye 
Delights to fix, or glides reluctant by ; 

When all combined, their decent pomp display. 

Where *shall we first our early offering pay? 

To thee, Divinity I to thee, the light 
And guide of mortals through their mental ni^ht ; 

By whom we learn our hopes and fears to guide, 

To bear with pain and to contend with pride ; 

When grieved, to pray ; when injured, to forgive ; 
And with the world in charity to live. 

Not truths like these inspired that numerous race, 
Whose pious labours fill this ample space ; 

But questions nice, where doubt on aoubt arose, 
Awaked to war the long-contending foes. 

For dubious meanings learned Polemics strove, 

And wars on faith prevented works of love ; 

The brands of discord far around were hurled. 

And holy wrath inflamed a sinful world. 

Dull though impatient, peevish though devout, 

With wit disgusting, and despised without ; 

Saints in design, in execution men, 

Peace in their looks, and vengeance in their pen. ^ 

Methinks I see, and sicken at the s^ht, 

Spirits of spleen iroiUr yonder pile alight ; 

Spiri^ who prompted every damning pa^, 
With'pontiff pride and still-increasmg rage : 

Lo I how they stretch their gloomy wings around, 

And lash with furious strokes the trembOng ground ! 
They prey, they fight, they murder,^ and they weep. 
Wolves in their vengeanc^ in their manners sheep : 
Too well they act the prophet^s fatal part, 

Denouncing evil with a zealous heart ; 
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And lite Jonas, is displeased if Ood 
R^ent hk an^er or turithhold his rod. 

But here tite dormant fury rests unsought. 

And zeal sleeps soundly by the foes she fought 
Here all the rage of oontroversy ends, 

And rival zealots rest like bosom friends ; 

An Athanasian here in deep repose, 

Sleeps with the dercest of his Arian foes ; 

Socinians here with Calvinists abide, 

And thin partitions angry chiefs divide ; 

Here wily Jesuits sim^e Quakers meet, 

And Bellarmine has rest at liUther’s feet. 

Great authors for the churches glory fired, 

Are. for the church’s peace, to rest retired ; 

Ana close beside, a mysti^ maudlin rsce. 

Lie crumbs of comfort, for the babes of grace.” 

Against her foes religion well defends 
Her sacred truths, but often fears her friends ; 

If learned, their pride, if weak, their zeal she dreads. 
And their h^arts^ weakness who have soundest heads 
But most she fears the controversial pen, 

The holy strife of disputatious men ; 

Who the blest gospers peaceful page explore, 

Onty to fight against its precepts more. 

Near to these seats behold yon slender frames, 

All closely filled and marked with modem names } 
Where no fair science ever shows her face, 

Few sparks of genius, and no spark of grace ; 

There sceptics rest, a still-increasing throng, 

And stretch their widening wings ten thousand 
strong ; 

Some in close fight their dubious claims maintain ; 
Some skirmish lightly, fiy, and fight again ; 

Coldly profane, and impiously gay, 

Their end the same, though various in their way. 

When fimt Religion came to bless the land, 

Her friends were then a firm believing band ; 

To doubt was then to p|png#^n guilt extreme, 

And all was gospel that a xnank could dream ; 
Insulted reason tied the grovelling soul. 

For fear to guide, and visions to control : 

But now, when reason has assumed her ^rone. 

She in her turn demands to reign alone ; 

all that libs htybmd her view, 

And being ^dge, will he witness too ; 

Insulted rnnh then leaves the doubtful mind, 

To seek A>r truth, without a power to find : 

Ah ! when will both in friendlv beams i^te, 

And pour on erring man resistless light r 
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Next to the seafii well stmred with works diV^ine, 
An ample space. Philosophy 1 is thine ^ 

Our reson^ ^aide, by whose assistiti^ li&ht 
We trace the mortal bpunds of wtoxkg am ri^ht ; 
Our g:uide throu^ nature, from the sterile <day, 
To the brig'ht orbs of yon celestial way ! 

’Tis thine the great, the ^Iden chain to trace. 
Which runs throug^h ail, connecting race with 
race ; 

Save where those puzzling, stubborn links remain. 
Which thy inferior light pursues in vain : — 

How vice and virtue in the soul contend; 
How widely' differ, yet how nearly blend I 
What various passions war on either part, 

And now confii*m, now melt the* vielmng heart ; 
How fancy loves around the world to stray, 
While judgment slowly picks his sober way ; 
The stores of memory and the flights sublime 
Of genius, bound by neither space nor time ; 

All these divine Philosophy explores, 

Till, lost in awe, she wonders and adores. 

From these descending, to the earth she turns, 

And matter in its various form discerns ; 

She parts the beamy light with skill profound, 
Metes the thin air, and weighs the flying sound ; 
’Tis hers the lightning &om the clouds to caU, 

And teach the £ery mischief where to fall. 

Yet more her volumes teach — on these we look 
As abstracts drawn from natiu^e’s lai’ger book : 
Here first described the torpid earth appears. 

And next the vegetable robe it wears ; 

Where floweiy tribes, in valleys, fields, and groves, 
Nurse the stin flame, and feed tne silent loves ; 
Loves where no griet^ nor joy, nor bliss, nor pain. 
Warm the glad heart or vex the labouring brain ; 
But as the green blood moves along the blade. 

The bed of Flora on the branch is made ; 

Where, without passion, love instinctive lives, 

And gives new life, unconscious that it gives. 
Advancing still in nature’s maze, we trace. 

In dens and burning plains, her savage race ; 

With those tame tribes who on their &rd attend, 
And find in man a mai^r and a friend : 

Man crowns the scene, a world of Wondbrs new, 

A moral world, that well demanda our view. 

This world is here ; for, of more lofty kind, 

These neighbouring volumes reason on the mind ; 
They paint the state of man ere yet endued 
With knowledge — ^inan, poor, ignorant, and rude ; 
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«U9 laiis state hnproTes, theii* pages swell, 

And all its cares and all its comforts tell : 

|{ere we behold how inexperience buys, # 

At little price, the wisdom of the wise ; 

"Without the troubles of an active state, 

Without the cares and dangers of the great, 

Without the miseries of the poor, we know 
What wisdom, wealth, and poverty bestow ; 

We see how reason calms the raj^lng mind, 

And how contending passions urge mankind : 

Some, won by virtue, glow with sacred fire , 

Some, lured by vice, indulge the low desire ; 

Whilst others, won by either, now pursue 
The guilty chase, now keep the good in view ; 

For ever wretched, with themselves at strife, 

They lead a puzzled, vexed, uncei*tain life ; 

For transient vice bequeathes a lingering pain, 
Which transient virtue seeks to cure in vain. 

Whilst thus engaged, high views enlarge the soul. 
New interests draw, new principles conti*ol ; 

Nor thus the soul alone resigns ner grief, 

But here the tortured body nnds relief ; 

For see where yonder sage Arachn^ shapes 
Her subtle gin, that not a fly escapes I 
There Physic fills the space, and mr around, 

Pile above pile, her learned works abound : 

Glorious their aim — to ease the labouring heart, 

To war with death, mid stop his flying dart ; 

To trace the source whence the fierce contest grew. 
And life’s short lease on easier terms renew 
To calm the frenzy of the burning brain, 

To heal the tortures of imploring pain, 

Or, when more powerful ills all efforts brave. 

To ease the victim no device can save. 

And smooth the stormy passage to the grave. 

But man, who knows nn g^d unmixed and pure, 
Oft finds a poison where he sought a cure: ' 

For grave deceivers lodge their kibours here. 

And cloud the science they pretend to clear : 
Scourges for sin, the solemn tribe are sent ; 

Lil^e fire and storms, they call us to repent : 

But storoks subbide, and fii%s forget to rage ; 

These are eternal scourges of the age : 

’Tis not eitowh that aach terrific himd 
Spreads dCNsDlation round a guil^ land f ^ 

But^ trained to ill, and har^nedT by its crimes, 

Their pen relentless kills through vixtVLTe times. 

18 
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Say ye,rWho 4ea.^}x -records of the dead, , : 

Who read hug« to toast what ye have re^; 

Can all the real knowled^ye posaeaa, 

Or those (if ^ch, there are) who more than.gness. 
Atone for each impostor’s wild mistakes, 

And mend the blunders pride or folly makes ? 

What thought so wild, wliat airy dream so lights 
That will not prompt a theorist to write ? 

W'hat art so prevalent, what proof so strong, 

That will convince him Iiis attempt is wrong ? 

One in the solids finds each lurking ill. 

Nor grants the passive fluids power to kill ; 

A learned friend some subtler reason brings, 

Absolves the channels, but condemns their springs j 
The subtle nerves, that shun the doctor’s eye, 

^Escape no more his subtler theory ; 

The vital heat, that warms the labouring heart, 

Jjends a fair system to these sons of art ; 

The vital air, a pure and subtle stream. 

Serves a foundation for an airy scheme, 

Assists the doctor, and supports his dream. 

Some have their favourite ills, and each disease 
ts but a younger bi*anch that kills from these : 

One to the gout contracts all human pain, 

He views it raging in the frantic brain ; 

Finds it in fevers all his effA’ts mar, 

And sees it lurking in the cold catarrh : 

Bilious by some, by others neiwous seen, 

Bage the fantastic demons of the spleen ; 

Ana every symptom of the strange disease 
With every system of the sage agrees. 

Ye frigid tribe, on whom I wasted long 
The tedious hours, and ne’er indulged in song ; 

Ye first seducers of my easy heart, 

Who promised knowledge ye could not impart ; 

Ye dull deluders, truth’s destructive foes ; 

Ye sons of .fiction, clad in stupid prose ; 

Ye treacherous leaders, who, yourselves in doubt, 
Light up false fires, and send us far about j 
Stfll may yon spider round your pages spm. 

Subtle and slow, her emblematic gin ! 

Buried in dust and lost in silence, dwell. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend friends — ^farewell I 

Near these, and where the setting sun displays, 
Through th^ dim window, his departing rays, 

And gilds yon columns, there, on either side, 

The huge abridgments of the. Law abide ; 
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rVuitfol a9 vice tba 4vead coorrectoM stand, 

And spread theiB ^uardlan^|nrora roufkl tiie land ; 
Tet, as the best that liumav^re ean do, 
la mixed with error, oft with evil too : 

Skilled in deceit, and practised to evade, 

Knaves stand secure, for whom these laws were 
made : 

And Justice vainly each expedient tries, 

“While art eludes it, or while power defies. 

Ah I happy age,” the youthful poet sings, 

When the free nations knew not laws nor kingps ; 
“When all were blest to share a common store, 

And none were proud of wealth, for none were poor ; 
No wars nor tumults vexed each still domain. 

No thirst of empire, no desire of gain ; 

No proud m*eat man, nor one who would be great, 
Drove modest merit from its proper state ; 

Nor into distant climes would avarice roam, 

To fetch delights for luxury at home. 

Bound by no ties which kept the soul in awe, 

They dwelt at liberty, and love was law 1 ” 

Mistaken youth ! each nation fii*&t was rude, 

Each man a cheerless son of solitud^ 

To whom no joys of social life were known, 

None felt a care that was not all his own ; 

Or in some languid clime his abject soul 
Bowed to a little tyrant^s stem control ; 

A slave, with slaves his monarch’s throne he raised, 
And in rude song his ruder idol praised ; 

The meaner cares of life were all he knew, 

Bounded his pleasures, and his wishes few : 

But when by slow degrees the arts arose, 

And science wakened irom her long repose ; 

When commerce, rising from the bed of ease, 

Ran round the land, and pointed to the seas ; 

When emulation, bom with jealous eye, 

And avarice, lent their spurs to industry ; 

Then one by one the nUi^erous laws were made, 

Those to control, and these to succour trade ; 

To curb the insolence of rude command. 

To snatch the victim from the usurer’s hand ; 
jpre the bold, to yield the wronged redress, 
p feed the poor with luxury's excess.’^ 

,Xike some vast fibod, ilhbounded, fierce, and strong, 
titis haiure leads ungoveisied man sdong ; 
like mighty bulwa^s made to stem that tide. 

The laws are Ihnned and pieced on every s^de; 
Whene’er it b^ks^the bounds ly these decieed. 

New statutes hse, end singer laws stiooeed i 

90 
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More and more gentle grows the dying stiseamC 
More and giore strong the. rising bidwarks seem f, 
Till, like a miner wowing sure and slowy 
Luxury creeps om fund ruins all below ; 

The basis siziks, the ample piles decay, 

The stately fabric shakes and falls away ; 

Pi-imeval want and ignorance come on, 

But freedom, that exalts the savage state, is gone. 

Next, History ranks — ^there full in front she lies, 
And every nation her dread tale supplies ; 

Yet history has her doubts, and every age 
With sceptic queries marks the passing page ; 
Becor^s of old nor later date are clear, 

Too distant those, and these are placed too near; 
There time conceals the objects from our view. 
Here our own passions and a writer’s too ; 

Yet in these volumes see how states arose ! 

Guarded by virtue from surrounding foes ; 

Their virtue lost, and of their triumphs vain, 

Lo I how they sunk to slavery again ! 

Satiate with power, of fame and wealth possessed, 
A nation grows too glorious to be blessed ; 
Conspicuous made, ^e stands the mark of all, 

^nd foes join foes to triumph in her fall. 

Thua speaks the page that paints ambition’s race, 
The monarch’s pride, nis glory, his disgrace ; 

The headlong course, that maddening lieroes mn, 
jjElow soon triumphant, and how soon undone ; 

How slaves, turned tyrants, offer crowns to sale, 
And each fallen nation’s melancholy tale. 

Lo ! where of late the Book of Martyrs stood, 
Old pious tracts, and. Bibles bound in wood ; 
iTiere, such the taste of our degenerate age, 

Stand the profane delusions of the stage : 

Yet virtue owns the Tragic Muse a friend, 

Fable her means, morality her end ; 

For this she rules all passions in their turns. 

And now the bosom bleeds, and now it burns ; 

Pity with weeping eye surveys her bowl, 

Her anger swells, nft- terror chills the sold ; 

She makes the vile to virtue yield applause, 

And own her sceptre while they break her laws ; 
For vi^ in other^ is abhorred of all, w 
And villains triumph when the worthless fall. 

Not thus her sister Comedy' prevails, 

Who shoots at Folly, for her arrow fails; 

Folly, by dulness armedi diwies the wound, 

And harmless sees the feathered shafts rebound ; 
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Unhurt she stands, applauds the archer’s skilly 
Layg^hs at her malice, and is Folly still* ^ 

Yet well the muse portrays, in iancied scenes, 

What pride will stoop to, lyhat profession means; 
How formal fools the farce of state applaud, 

How caution watches at the lips of fraud ; 

Tlie wordy variance of domestic life, 

The tyrant husband, the retorting* wife ; 

The snares for innocence^ the lie of trade. 

And the smooth tongue’s habitual masquerade. 

With her the virtues too obtain a place, 

Fach gentle passion, each becoming grace; 

The social joy in Lie’s securer road. 

Its easy pleasure, its substantial good ; ^ 

The happy thought that conscious virtue gives. 

And all that ought to live, and all that lives. 

But who are these ? Methinks a noble mien 
And awful grandeur in their form are seen, 

Now in disgrace : what though by time is spread 
Polluting dust o’er every reverend head ? 

What though beneath yon gilded tribe they he. 

And dull observers pass insulting by ? 

Forbid it shame, foimd it decent awe, 

What^ seems so grave, should no attention draw! 
ComeJ let us then with reverend step advance, 

And greet — the ancient worthies of Komance. 

Hence, ye profane ! J feel a former di*ead, 

A thousand visions float around my head : 

Hark ! hollow blasts through empty courts i-esound. 
And shadowy forms with staring eyes stalk round : 
See 1 moats and bridges, walls and castles rise, 
Ghosts, fairies, demons, dance befeyre our eyes ; 
liO ! magic verse inscribed on golden gate. 

And bloody hand that beckons on to fate 
And who art thou, thou little page, unfold ? 

Say, doth thy lord my Claribel withhold ; 

Go tell him straight, Sir Knight, thou must resign 
The captive queen : — ^for, Claribel is mine.” 

Away ne flies ; and now for bloody deeds, 

Black suits of armour, masks, and foaming steeds : 

g l^nt falls ; bis recreant throat I seias^ 

Itcom his corslet take the massy keys : 

68, lords, and knighti, in long procei^sion move, 
ased from bondage with my virgin love ; 

She comes 1 she comes I in all the charms of youth, 
Ifnequimed love and unsusf^cted truth ! 

Ah ! happy he who thus in magic themes, 

O’er worlds bewitched, in early rapture dreams, 
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Where wild enchantment waves her potent wand, 
And fancy’s beauties till her fairy land ; 

Where doubtful objects stran^ desires excite, 

And fear and ig^norance affotra deligjit. 

But lost, for ever lost to me these joys. 

Which reason scatters and which time destroys ; 
Too dearly boug'ht ; maturer judg'ment calls 
My busied mind from tales and madrigals ; 

My doug-hty giants all are slain or flea. 

And all my knights, blue, green^ and yellow, dead. 
No more the midnight fairy tribe I view, 

All in the merry moonshine tippling dew ; 

Even the last lingering Action of the brain, 

The churchyard ghost, is now at rest again ; 

And airthese wayward w-aiiderings of my youth 
Ely reason’s power, and shun the light of truth. 

With fiction then does real joy reside, 

And is our reason the delusive guide ? 

Is it then right to dream the sirens sing ? 

Or mount enraptured on the dragon’s wing 1 
No, ’tis the infant mind, to care unknown, 

That makes the imagined paradise its own ; 

Soon as reflections in the bosom rise, 

Eight slumbei’s vanish fi’om the clouded eyes; 

The tear and smile, that once together rose, 

Are then divorced ; the head and heaj't are foes ; 
Enchantment bows to wisdom’s serious plan, 

And pain and prudence make and mar the man. 

# 

While thus, of power and fancied empire vain, 
With various thoughts my mind I entertain ; 

While books my slaves, with tyrant hand I seize, 
Pleased with the pride that will not let them please 
Sudden I find terrific thoughts arise, 

And sympathetic sorrow fills my eyes ; 

E’er lo ! while yet my heart admits the wound, 

I see the critic army ranged around. 

Foes to our race I if ever ye have known 
A father’s fears for ofl’TOring of your own — 

If ever, smiling o’er a lucky line, 

Ye thought the sudden sentiment divine, 

I'heu paused and doubted, and then, tired of doubt, 
With rage as sudden dashed the stanza out — 

If, after fearing much, and pausing long, 

Ye ventured on the world your laboured song, 

And from the criisty critics of those days 
Implored the feeble tribute of their praise ; 
Beiiiember now the fears that moved you then, 

And, spite of truth, let mercy guide your pen. 
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PHCEBE DAWSON. 

[From the “ Paririi Begiftte».”3 

Two stumners since, I saw at Lammas fair, 

The sweetest flower that ever blossomed there ; 

AVhen Phoebe Dawson gaily crossed the green, 

In haste to see and happv to be seen : 

Her air, her manners, £^1 who saw admired, 

Courteous though coy, and gentle though retired ; 

The joy of youtn and health her eyes displayed. 

And ease of heart her every look conveyed ; 

A native skill her simple robes expressed, 

As with untutored I elegance she dressed : 

The lads around admired so fair a si^ht, 

And Phoebe felt, and felt sh$ gave, delight. 

Admirera soon of every age she gained. 

Her beauty won them, and her worth retained ; 

Envy itself could no contempt display, 

They wished her well, whom yet they wished away : 
Correct in thought, she judged a servant’s place 
Preserved a rustic beauty from disgrace ; 

But yet on Sunday-eve, in freedom’s hour. 

With secret joy she felt that beauty’s power ; 

When some proud *bliss upon the heart would steal, 
That, poor or rich, a beauty still must feel. 

At length, the youth omaiued to move her breast. 
Before the swains with bolder spirit pressed ; 

With looks less timid made his passion known. 

And pleased by manners, most Unlike her own ; 

Loud though in love, ana confident though young ; 
Pierce in his air, and voluble of tongue ; 

By trade a tailor, though, in scorn of trade, 

He served the 6q[uire, and brushed the coat he made ; 
Yet now, would Phoebe her consent affoinl, 

Her slave alone, again he’d mount the board ; 

With her should years of growing love be spent, 

And .growing wealth : — she sighed, and looked consent. 

Now, through the lane, up hill, and cross the green 
(Seen by but lew, and blushing to be seert — 

Dejected, thoughtful, anxious, and afraid), 

Le^ by the lov^, walked the silent maid : 

Slow through the meadews roved they many a mile, 
Toyed by each bank, and trifled at each stile ; 

Where, as he painted every blissful view. 

And highly coloured what he strongly drew. 

The pensive damsel, prone to tender mars. 

Dimmed the false prospect with prophetic tears : 
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Thus pr.ssed the allotted hours, till, lingering late, 
Tlie lover loitered at the master^s gate ; 

There he pronounced adieu ! and yet would st&y, 

Till chidden — soothed — intreated — forced away ! 

IFe would of coldness, though indulged, complain, 
And oft retire, and oft return again ; 

When, if his teasing" vexed her gentle mind, 

The grief assumed compelled her to be kind ! 

For he w'ould proof of plighted kindness crave, 

That she resented first, and then forgave. 

And to his grief and penance yielded more 
Than his presumption had required before : — 

Ah ! fly temptation, youth ; refrain ! refrain ! 
Each yielding maid and each presuming swain! 

Lo I now with red rent cloak .and bonnet black. 
And torn green gown loose hanging at her back. 

One who an infant in her arms sustains, ^ 

And seems in patience striving with her pains ; 
Pinched are her looks, as one who pines tor bread, 
Whose cai'es are growing, and whose hopes are fled ; 
Pale her parched lips, her heavy eyes sunk low, 

And tears unnoticed from their channels flow; 

Serene her manner, till some sudden pain 
Frets the meek soul, and then she’s calm again ; 

Her broken pitcher to the pool she takes, 

And every step wntli cautious terror makes ; 

For not alone that infant in her arms, 

But nearer cause her anxious soul alarms ; 

With water burdened, then she picks her way, 
Slowly and cautious, in the clinging clay ; 

Till, in mid-green, she tx'usts a place unsound, 

And deeply plunges in adhesive ground ; 

Thence, out wutli pain, her slender foot she takes, 
While hope the mind as strength the frame forsakes ; 
For when so full the cup of sorrow grows, 

Add but a drop, it instantly o’erflows. 

And now her path but not her peace she gains, 

Safe from her task, but shivering with her pains; 
Her home she reaches, open leaves the door. 

And placing first her infant on the floor, 

She bares her bosom to the wind, and sits, 

And sobbing struggles wdth the rising fits ; 

In vain — they come — she feels the inflating gi’ief 
That shuts the svvelling bosom from relief ; 

That speaks in feeble cries a soul distressed, 

Or the sad laugh that cannot be repressed ; 

The neighbour-matron leaves her wheel, and flics- 
With all the aid her poverty supplies ; 
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Unfee’d, the calls of nature she obeys, 

Not led by protit, not allured by jirnise ; 

And waiting' lon^, till these coiitontioiis cease. 

She speaks of comfort, and departs in peace. 

Friend of distress! the mourner feels thy aid; 

She cannot pay thee, but thou wilt be paid. 

But who this child of Aveakness, want, and care? 
’Tis Plio’die UaAvson, pride of Lainmas fair; 

Wlio took her lover for his sjiarkliii^ eyes, 
Expressions warm, and love-inspiring* lies ; 
Compassion first assailed her gentle heart 
For all his suffering, all his bosom’s smai-t : 

“ And then his prajnu’s ! they would a savage move, 
And Avin the coldest of thc^ s(;x to 1 oa"C3 : ’’ 

But ah ! too soon his looks success declared, 

Too late her loss the marriag*e-rite re^iaired; 

The faithless flatterer then Ins vows forgot, 

A cajjtious tyrant or a noisy sot : 

If present, railing till he saw her pained ; 

If absent, spending lAdiat their labours gained ; 

Till that fair form in want, and sickness pined, 

And hope and comfort fled that gentle mind. 

Then fly temptation, youth ; resist ! refrain ! 
Nor let me preach fur ever and in vain I 


DREAM OF THE CONDEMNED FELON. 
[From ** The 13ormigh.”] 

Yes ! even in sleep the impressions all r<’main, 

He hears the sentence and he feels the chain ; 

He secs the judge and jury when ho shakes, 

And loudly cries, “ Not guilty,” and aAvakes : 

Then chilling tremblings o’er his body creep, 

Till worn-out nature is compelled to sleep. 

Now comes the dream again : it shows each scene, 
With each small circumstance that comes betAveen — 
The call to suffering, ai*d the very deed — 

There crowds go Avith him, follow, and precede ; 

Some heartless shout, some pity, all condemn, 

While he in fancied envy looks at them ; 

He seems the place for that sad act to see, 

And dreams the very thirst which then Avill be; 

A priest attends — it .jeems the one he knew 
In his best days, beneath whose care he grew. 

At this his terrors take a sudden flight ; 

He sees his native village with delight ; 

The house, the chamber where he once arrayed 
His youthful person ; where lie knelt and prayed ; 
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TliPti too the comfovts he enjoyed at home ; 

Tiie daj'S of j()\ : the joys themselv^es are come: 

T]ie hours ot innocence ; the timid look 
Of his loved maid, when lirst her hand he took 
And told his hope; her trembling* joy a]»jjcai>:, 

Her forced reserve and his retreating* fears. 

All now ore present —’tis a moment’s gleam 
Of former sunshine — stay, delightful dream ! 

L(;t liim witJiiu his jdeasant garden walk, 

Oive him her arm, of blessings let them talk. 

Yes ! all are with him now, and all the Avliile 
Life’s early ])i-ospects and his Fanny’s smile ; 

Then come his sister and his village friend, 

And he will now the sui'etest momenta spend 
Lifti has to yield ; no, never Avill he tind 
Again on earth such ]>leasure in his mind ; 

He goes through shriibliy walks these friends among, 
Love in tlieir looks and honour on th(^ tongue; 

Nay, there’s a idiarm beyond what nature shows, 

The bloom is softer and more sweetly glows ; 

Pierced hy no crime, and urged by no desire 
For more than true and lioiiest hearts require, 

They feel the calm delight, and thus procc*ed 
Through the green lane, then linger in th<i mead. 
Stray o’er the heath in all its purple bloom. 

And pluck the blossom where the wild bees liuni ; 
Then through the broomy bound with easii liny pass, 
And press tJie sandy sheiqi-walk’s slender grass, 

WJiere dwartisli llowei'S among* the gorse are sjircad, 
And the lamb browses by the linnet’s bed ; 

Them ’cross the bounding brook they make their way 
O’er its roug'h bridge, and there behold the bay ; 

The ocean smiling* to the fervid sun. 

The waves that faintly fall and slowly run, 

The shijis at distance, and the boats at hand ; 

And now they vv^•dk upon the sea-side sand, 

Counting the number, and what kind they be, 

Ships softly sinking in the sleepy sea ; 

Now arm m arm, now parted, they behold 
The glittering waters on the shingles rolled ; 

The timid girls, half dreading* their desig*n, 

Dip the small foot in the retarded brine. 

And search for crimson weeds, wliich spreading* flow, 
Or lie like jiictures on the sand below ; 

With all those bright red pebbles that the sun 
Through the small waves so softly shines ui^on ; 

And those live lucid jellies which the eye 

Delights to trace as they swim glittering by; ^ 
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Pearl shells and rubied star-fish they admire, 
And will arrange above the parlour fire. 
Tokens of bliss I Oh, horrible ! a wave 
Roars as it rises — “ Save me, Edward, save 
She cries. Alas ! the watchman on his way 
Calls and lets in — truth, terror, and the day ! 


TRADES. 

[From “ The Borough.”] 

Of manufactures, trade, inventions rare. 

Steam-towers and looms, you’d know our borough’s sliare 
’Tis small ; we boast not those rich subjects here, 

Who hazard thrice ten thousand pounds n-year ; 

We’ve no huge buildings, where incessant noise 
Is made by springs and spindles, girls and boys ; 

W’here, ’mid such thundering sounds, the maiden’s song 
Is Harmony in Uproar ” all day long. 

Still common minds with us in common trade, 

Have gained more wealth than ever student made 5 
And yet a merchant, when he gives his son 
His college-learning', thinks his du^y done ; 

A way to wealth he leaves his boy to find. 

Just when he’s made for the discovery blind. 

J ones and his wife perceived their tdder boy 
Took to his learning, and it gave them joy ; 

This they encouraged, and were blest to see 
Their son a Fellow with a high degree j 
A living fell, he married, and his sire 
Declared ’twas all a father could require ; 

Children then blessed them, and when letters came. 

The parents proudly told each grandchild’s name. 

Meantime the sons at home in trade -were placed, 
Money their object — just the father’s taste ; 

Saving he lived, and long, and when he died, 

He gave them all his foT'time to divide : 

“Martin,” said he, “ at vast expense was taught ; 

He gained his wish, and has the ease he sought.” 

Thus the good priest (the Christian scholar!) finds 
The estimate thars made by vulgar minds ; 

He sees his brothers, who had every gift 
Of thriving, now assisted in their thrift ; 

While he, whom learning, habits, all prevent. 

Is largely mulct for eacl> impediment. 

Yet let us own that trade has much of chance; 

Not all the careful by their care advance ; 

* The title of a short i>iccc of humour by Aibuthnot. 
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M'itli the same parts and prospects, one a setxt 
Builds for himself ; one finds it in the Fleet. 

Then to the wealthy you will see denied 
Comforts and joys that with the poor abide ; 

Tlicre are who labour through the year, and yet 
No more liave gained than — not to be in debt; 

Who still maintain the same laborious course, 

Yet ])leasure hails them from some favourite source ; 
And health, amusements, children, wife, or friend, 
With life^s dull views their consolatioiis blend. 

Nor these alone poasess the lenient power 
Of soothing life in the desponding* hour ; 

Some favourite studies, some delightful care, 

Tlie mind, with trouble and distresses, share : 

And by a coin, a flower, a verse, a boat, 

The stagnant s])irits have been set afloat ; 

TJi^y jdeased at first, and then the habit grew, 

Till the fond heart no higher pleasure knew ; 

^I’ill, from all cares and other comforts freed, 

The important nothing took in life the lead. 

With all his ]dil(‘gm, it broke a Dutchman’s heart, 

At a vast price, with one loved root to part ; 

And toys like these fill many a British mind, 

Although tlndr hearts arc found of firmer kind. 

Oil have 1 smiled tlie hap])y pride to see 
Of liurnble tradesmen, in their evening glee : . 

When of some jdeasiiig, fancied good possessed, 

Bach grew alert, was busy, and was blessed ; 

A^diether the (^all-bird yield the hour’s delight. 

Or, niagnitied in microscope, the mite; 

Or wlietlier tumblers, croppers, carriers seize 
The gentle mind, they rule it and they please. 

There is my friend tlie Weaver ; strong desires 
Beign in liis breast ; ’tis beauty he admires : 

See ! to tlie sliady grove he wings his way, 

And feels in hope the raptures of the day — 

Kager lie looks; and soon, to glad his eyes, 

Brom the sweet bower, nature formed, arise 
Bright troops of virgin moths and fresh-born butterflies 
Which broke that morning from their half-year’s sleep, 
To fly o’^r flowers where they were wont to creep. 

Above the sovereign oak a sovereign skims, 

Tlie purple emperor, strong in wdng and limbs : 

There fair Camilla takes her flight serene, 

Adonis bine, and Paphia silver-queen ; 

With every filmy fly from mead or bower, 

And hungry Sphinx, who threads the honeyed flower; 
She o’er the larksjjur’s bed, where sweets abound, 

Views every bell, and hums the approving sound ; ' 
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Poised on her busy plumes, with feeljii"* nice . 
She draws from every flower, nor tries a floret 
twice. 

He fears no bailiff’s wrath, no baron’s blame, 

His is untaxed and undisputed g*ame ; 

Nor less the place of curious plant he knows ; 

He both his Flora and his Fauna shows ; 

For him is bloomings in its rich array, 

The g’lorious flower which bore ths. palm away ; 

In vain a rival tried his utmost art, 

His was the prize, and joy o’erflowed his he.ii’t. 

This,*tlii 3 is beauty; cast, I pray, your eyes 
On this my g'lory f see the efrace ! the size ! 

Was ever stem so tall, so stout, so strong*, 

Fxact in breadth, in just proportion long* ; 

These brilliant hues are all distinct and clean. 

No kindred tint, no blending* streaks between ; 

This is no shaded, run-olf, i>in-e 3 ''ed thing*, 

A king of flowers, a flower for Kngland’s king : 

I own my pride, and thank the favouring star, 
Wliich shed such beauty on my fair Bizarre.” 

Thus may the poor the'cheaj^ indulgence seize, 
While the most wealthy pine and pray for ease ; 
Content not always waits upon success. 

And more may he enjoy who profits less. 

Walter and William took (their father dead) 
Jointly the trade to which they both were bred; 
When fixed, they married, and they quickly found 
With due success their honest labours crowned : 
Few were their losses : but although a few, 

Walter was vexed, and somewhat peevish grew ; 

“ You put your trust in every pleading fool,” 

Said he to William, and grew strange and cool. 

Brother, forbear,” he answered, ‘‘ take your due. 
Nor let my lack of caution injure you.” 

Half friends they parted — better so to close, 

Than longer wait to part entirely foes. 

Walter had knowled^ ?, prudence, jealous care : 
He let no idle views his bosom share ; 

He never thought nor felt for other men — 

“ Let one mind one, and all are minded then.” ^ 
Friends he respected, and believed them just. 

But they wei*e men, and lie would no man trust: 

He tried and watcht i his people day and night — 
The good it harmed not ; for the bad ’twas right ; 
He could their humours bear, nay, disrespect, 

But he coi^ld 3 ’^ield no pardon to neglect ; 

That all about him were of him' afraid, 

“Was right,” he said, “so should we be obeyed.” 

30 
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71iese merchant maxims, much ^ood fortune too, 
And ever keeping* one g-raiid point in view, 

To vabit amount liis once small portion drew. 

"William was kind and e.asy ; he complied 
AV'ith all requests, or g-rieved when he denied ; 

To please his wife he made a costly trip; 

To })lease his child he let a bargain slip ; 
l^rojie to coni^)assion, mild with the distressed, 
lie bore with all wdio poverty professed. 

And some would he assist, nor one would he arrest : 
He had some loss at sea, bad debts at land ; 

Ilis clerk absconded with some bills in hand ; 

And jilans so often failed that he no longer planned. 
To a small house (his brother’s) he withdrew, 

At easy rent — the man was not a Jew ; 

And there his losses and his cares he hore, 

Nui' found that want of wealth could make him poor. 

N(», he in fact was rich, nor could he move, 

JIUit he was followed by the looks of love ; 

All lif^ had suft'ered, every former grief, 

INlade those around more studious in relief; 

He saw a cheerful smile in every face, 

And lost all thoughts of error and disgrace. 

I^leasant it was to see them in their walk 
TJound their small g*arden, and to hear them talk ; 
Pree are their children, hut their love refrains 
Prom all ofFeiuje — none murmurs, none complains ; 
Wln'ther a book amused them, speech, or jday, 

Their looks were livel 3 ’^, and their hearts were gay; 
There no forced efforts for delig’lit were made, 

J oy (.‘ame with prudence, and without parade ; 

Their common comforts they had all in view, 

Jdg-ht were their troubles, and their wishes few : 
Thrift made them easy for the coming day ; 
llelig'ion took the dread of death away; 

A cheerful spirit still insured content, 

And love smiled round them whereso’er they went. 

Walter, meantime, with all his w^ealtli's increase, 
(hnned many ]»ointb, but could not x>urchase peace; 
'When he withdrew from business fur an hour, 

Som(i lied his presence, all confessed his power ; 

]!(; sought affection, but received instead, 

Pear undisguised, and love-repelling dread ; 

He looked around him — “ Harriet, dost thou love?’^ 

I do my duty,” said the timid dove ; 

‘‘ (jtood heaven, your duty! prithee, tell me now — 

To love and honour — was not that your vow ? 

Come, my good Harriet, I would gdadly seek 

Your inmost thoug’ht — M'hy, can’t the AV'oraaii speak? ^ 
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Have you not all things J5ir, do I complain?’^ 
No, that’s my part, which 1 perform in vain ; 

I want a simple answer and direct — 

But you evaae : yea ! ’tis as I suspect. 

Come then, my children I Watt ! upon your knees 
Vow that you love me.” — “ Yes, sir, if you please.” — 
Again ! by heaven, it mads me ! I require 
Love, and they’ll do whatever I desire : 

Thus too my peojde shun me : I would spend 
A thousand pounds to get a single friend : 

I would be happj^l have means to pay 
For love and mehdahip, and you run away : 
Ungrateful creatures ! Why^ you seem to dread 
My very looks ; I know you wish me dead. 

Come hither, Nancy ! you must hold me dear ; 
Hither, I say ; why, what have you to fear? 

You see I*m gentle : dome, you trifler,*come ; 

My Gk>d ! she trembles ! idiot, leave the room ! 
Madam ! your children hate me : I suppose 
They know their cue : you make them .all my foes : 
IVe not a friend in all the world — not one : 
rd he a bankrupt sooner ; nay, ’tis done ; 

In every better nope of life I fail ; 

Y'ou’re all tormentors, and my house a jail : 

Out of ihy sight ! I’ll sit and make my will. 

What ! glad to go? Stay, devils, and be still : 

’Tis to your uncle’s cot you wish to run, 

To learn to live at ease and be undone ; 

Him you can Jove, who lost his w'hole estate, 

And I, who gain you fortunes, have your hate ; 

’'fis in my absence you yourselves enjoy : 

Tom ! are yoli glad to lose me ?— tell me, boy : 

^ Yes I ’ docs he answer ? — ^ Yes, upon my soul I ’ 

No awe, no fear, no duty, no control 1 
Away ! away I ten thousand devils seize 
All I possess, and plunder where they please! 

What’s wealth to me? — ys«, yes! it gives me sway, 
And you shall feel it — ! begone, 1 say.” 
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disgsters; btlt, as a seat of trade, it more speedily recovered 
them : md, fortunately, its cathedral, a stupendous Gothic edi- 
hag smrvived all the civil and religious storms that have 
the aiQacept countir. 

revolution of 1789-&, Alsace was divided into the 
departfhents of the Upper and Lower Rhine ; but although the 

I )olitical coniiejfion with Germany had been dropped, the popu- 
ation 'general|r, that of dtrasburg included, remained essentially 
German in lQi|^ge and manners * the Lutheran form of faith 
continued also in some parts to p^ail, and not only so, but 
to be protected and supported by the state in terms of the 
treaty which united ^e da^Ntrict with France. In this pecu- 
liarly privileged and wpiolo-lying part of the French territories, 
the scene of our present aketcn is laid. 

XARnT LIVE OF OBXRLXK. 

John Frederick Oberlin, the son of a respeetal^ teacher, and 
one of ajarge Usmily, was born in S^adbuxff on the Slst of 
Aii^st 1740. Reansa with ]^reat tendenaess and care by his ex- 
'Cel&it father, who devoAed lus leisure hoars to the familiar in- 
struction of his Frederick fee he seems to have 

been called), wkile sw ta mfancy and boyhood, showed the 
greatest benevoknee of di^peeition; and he never enjoyed so 
much happiness as when he was relieving distress, orpenorming 
some other act of kindness towards his deDow-^ereatures. Various? 
anecdotes are related of his self-denial in parting with all his 
savings, when a school-boy, in acts of charity. One day, ob- 
serving that a poor market-woman was in great distress in con- 
sequence of two boys having rudely overturned her basket of 
eggs, he ran home mr his small box of savings, and poured the 
vriiole contents into her Itqj. On another occasion, observing 
that a poor old woman was unable, for want of two sous, to buy 
an article of dress which she seeiued desirous of possessing, he 
privately slipped two sous into the hand of the dealer, who&th- 
with made the woman happy in her purchase. Neither on this 
nor any similar occasidh qiahe stop to receive anfr tokens of 
gratitude. Ihe delight he experienced in doing gpod, and what 
was pleasing^in the sight of (5od, was the only I'eward at which 
he aimed. Besides tms benevolence and piety of disposition, he 
entertained a horror of ii^ustic^ and possessed the coiu*age to 
defend and succour the oppres^led, at the risk of injury to his 
own person. For these ipd other excellent qualities, young 
Oberlin was greatly indebted to the considerate training of his 
parents ; hut particularly to the admonitions and guidance of hia- 
mother, a woman whose sole happiness lay in foimlng the minds 
. and habits of her children. ^ 

‘"Wisely in temperament, and reared amidst a militaiy people, 
Oberhh inclined at first to the profession of a soldier ; out from 
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this he was dissuaded by his father, and willingly addicted him-' 
.self to a course of study suitable for a more peaceful ptirsuit. 
French, his vernacular tongue, he learned to write with great 
force and elegance ; and besides the German language, h^ ac- 
quired a proficiency in Latin andtSrreek, with a competent know- 
ledge of general science, and various other accooDplishments. 
Pai'tly from the wishes of his parents, who were of the reformed 
or Lutheran church, and partly from his own, inclinations, he 
resolved on devoting himself to the duties of a clergyman. For 
this purpose he attended a course of theological study at the 
university of Strasburg, and in 1760 was erdmned to the eacred 
niinisti’y. 

Being still young, and possessing little experience of the world, 
Oberlin did not fed warranted in immefliatdy assuming the pas- 
toral office j for the space of seven years he devoted himself to pri- 
vate teaching, and for some time acted as tutor in the family of 
a distinguished surgeom where he obtained that knowledge of 
medicine and surgery which proved so valuable to him in after- 
life. While fhus occupied, he was offered the chaplahiship of a 
regiment, and this he was about to accept, as likely to place him 
in a sphei^ of considerable ueefulnessj when a new field of ope- 
ration was laid before him by hie fhend M, Stouber, and the 
idea of a military chaplaincy was abandoned. 

M. Stouber had been, since 1760, the cur(§ or pastor of a wild 
billy canton among the Vosges, caUed by the French the Ban de 
la Roche, from the castle of La Roche, around which the Ban or 
district extends ; and name(i^ by the Germans the Steinthal, or 
Stoney Valley, from the rocky and generally sterile appearance 
of its surface. The oanton comprised two parishes, Rothau, in 
which was one church, and another in which were three 
churches, 'distributed among the villages of Foudai, Belmont, 
Waldbach, and Bellefosse. The principal part of the district 
was Lutheran, and epjoyed the privileges to which we have 
already adverted. 

As respects its physical features, the Ban de la Roche formed 
part of the western declivities and ramifications of the Ilaut 
Champ, an isolated group of mountains, rising 3600 feet above 
the level of the sea, and separated by a deep longitudinal valley 
from the eastern side of the chain of the Vosges. Waldbach, the 
principal village, is placed on the acclivity of the Haut Champ, 
at the height of 1800 feet ; and Rothau is 1360 feet. Tlie other 
villages or hamlets already , mentioned occupy points more or 
less elevated. From the great height of the distiuct, it possesses 
various climates, from that of a southern latitude on the loAvcr 
slopes, to that of an exfreme northerp one in the higher parts. 
Such is the diffez'ence between the seasonal influences in the 
lower and upper tracts, that at Belmont the harvest is a month 
later than at Foudai, Th(3 whole canton contains between eight 
thousand and nine thousand acres, of which from three tljuusand 
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to four thousand were covered with wood, two thousand occupied 
as pasture, and the remainder Avas enclosed. At the time to 
which we refer, sixteen hundred acres were under cultivation, 
producing principally rye, oats, and potatoes ; and fourteen hun- 
cired were laid out as meadow and garden ground. To some 
eltOnt this disposition of the land was an improvement on wliat 
had been its oV^ii^ion at the, beginning of the reign of Louis 
XV., when thejwhole district was in the wildest state, and almost 
inaccessible, there being no road even from village to village, 
and scarce]^ ady land under cultivation* 

Whed Stouber went to the canton in 1750, cultivation had 
made some little progress ; but the general aspect of affairs w as 
miserable in the extreme. Although situated within a day^s 
joui'n^ of Strasburg, the Ban de la Roche was in as prinntive 
and backward a condition as if it had been a hundred miles from 
any civilised spot. The people, holding little intercourse with 
the world beyond their mountains, were deplorably ignorant and 
w'l'etched, and without any wish to be otherwise. B&g shocked 
with their low intellectual condition, one of Stouber^s first in- 
t][uiries was for the piinpijpal school-house; and he was shown 
a miserable hut, crowded wjith children, without books, and 
apparently having no instructor. Where is the master?” he 
asked. “ There he is,” said one of the pupils, pointing to an old 
man lying on a bed in a corner of the cott^e. What do you 
teach the children, my good man?” asked Stouber. Nothing, 
sir.” Nothing! — how is that?” “Because I know nothing 
myself,” answered the old man. Why, then, have you been 
appointed schoolmaster?” “Why, you see, si^ I was the pig- 
keeper of Waldbach for many years, and when f was too old and 
infirm for that employment, I was sent hei’c to take care of the 
children I Such was the chief educational establishment in the 
Ban de la Roche, nnd the others were little better, for they were 
schools kept by shepherds, and open ofily at certain seasons of the 
year. 

To remedy this'' lamentable a^ate of affaii^s, Stouber set about 
the institution of proper schoolmasters; but this was attended 
with gi'eat difficulty ; for so Ij^w ha4 the profession of the teacher 
sunk in public estimation, that r <3 oiie would undertake the office. 
He at jiength, by an ingenious d^oe, proceed to abolish the 
name of schoolmaster, and institute that of regent in its stead; 
which was readily assented ijo, and Us regents Avere 

forthwith named. He then drew up a set of alphabet and spell* 
ing books fm* the use of th| pup^ ; but never having seen such 
works before^ the peasant^ imapaed they concealed sopae species 
of heresy or divination. Inat wich chiefly puzzled and alarmed 
them,, were the rows of unconnected syllables, which meant no 
sorW cif language ; and^ou this .account they long opposed the 
^“'Stduction of the lessons. When they began to perceive that, 
OberMuering the syllables, the children were able to read whole 
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and connected words, their jealousy of the strangle leSBi^a^books 
gradually gave wa}’^; and finally, when they sa,w that the 
children could i*ead any book fluently, they not only abandoned 
all opposition, but begged to be taught to read also. A great 
victory had now been achieved : a bigotted prejudice, the result 
of ignorance, had, bv kindness and perseverance, been suc- 
cessfully rooted out. Iflaving thus brought the population intp a 
reading humour, M. Stouber procured fifty from, Stras- 

burg, and dividing each into tbi^ee parts, stroh^ly bound in 
vellum, he was able to distribi^fte a hundred and fifty books among 
the families throughout the cant<^. The taste for reading |he 
Scriptures being by this means created, there soon arose a demand 
for Bibles, and some hundreds were advantageously disposed of. 

In the space of sis years, a considerable change for the better 
was thus made on the social condition of the district, which . 
Stouber expected still to improve, when he was appointed pastor 
of Barr in Lorraine. He was not long in this new situation, 
ivhen he regretted that he had left the Baft de la Roche ; and 
some time tnereafter, Vhen the pastorship of that canton was 
again vacant, he gladly returned to it, to tpe great joy of many 
of his old paiTShioners. He now remained four yeai*s, fulfilling 
his important duties, and daily improving the minds of the people 
committed to his charge. Unfortunately, his wife, Who was an 
active co-Operator in Jiis plans, died, leaving him forlorn and 
dispirited 5 and being offered the situation of ' pastor to St 
Thomas’s churchy in btrasburg, he accepted it, though greatly 
fearful that, by his departure the Ban de la Roche would relapse 
into the condition from wnich he had been instrumental in 
raising it. Foddering on this unhappy prospect, it occurred to 
Mm that if Oberlin, with whose abilities he was well acquainted, 
could be prevailed on to accept the vacant charge, no fears need 
be entertained for the continued wellbeing of the district. 

On arriving in Strasburg, M. Stouber hastened to call on his 
young finend, whom he found in a humble lodging, which con- 
tained a small bed, with brown-paper curtains, and a little iron 
pan, with which Oberlin cooked nis supper of brown bread, with 
a little water and a sprinkling of salt — the whole furniture being 
such as might he expected in the apartment of ft student who 
preferred independence with narrowness of circurastance*^, to 
finery with dependence on others. Stouber observed at a glance 
that Oberlin was precisely th^ person he expected to find, and 
frankly communicated his wishes. Oberlin was charmed with 
the proposition. He would have declined accepting any rich 
and easy- benefice. A parish in which all the inhabitants wpre 
poor ana ignorant, was quite the thing he had been waiting for. 
His hour of usefulness had come. In a short time he was in- 
stalled in the cure of the Ban de la Roche, and, like a primitive 
apostle setting out for the wilderness, went to assume the trust 
committed to nis charge. 


5 
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BEGINS OPBEATIONE IN THE BAN BE LA ROCHE. 

Oberlin arrived at Waldbacb, where he was to reside, on the 
of May 176?, being at the time in his twenty-seventh year. 
His pa]»ohage-hou8e W£ub a plain building of two storeys, stand-* 
iiux on the mce of a woody bapk near the church, with a ^rden 
aborning, and all arouna were lofty hills, partly covered with 
lltoea, with here and there pieces of pasture and patches of cul- 
tivated land. It was a wild rural scene, with a stillness only 
brq^en at intervals by the fait^ sound of the sheep or cow-bells, 
atMmt by the breezes along the ru^ed sides of the mountains. 

Notwithstanding the previous ennrts of M. Stouber, the united 
parish seemed to be physically as well as socially in a condition 
considerably behind that of moat other parts of the country. In 
every population there are two oiders of men — one, who with 
little otmcul^ are open to a conviction that improvements are 
desirable, ana Another, who, either from excess of ignorance or 
peiver&ity, can tolerate no change whatsoever. On the former 
of these Stouber had, worked with beneficial effect ; they appre- 
ciated the blessings of the elexhentar^ education he had intro- 
duced, and were willing to go into the new schemes of meliora- 
tion which Oberlin proposed to execute. The enemies of innova- 
tion, the suspicious, and the prejudiced, who had all along given 
a grumbling opposition to parochial improvement, of whatever 
kind, now resolved to adopt active measures their new 

pastor from carrying his projects intd operoSbnt"^ TJteir^ plan, 
which was quite accordant with the malignity tlj^t usually ani- 
mates such persons, Wa. to waylay their pastor, and infiict oh 
him a severe personal chastisement. Fortunately, Obenin pr6- 
xured information of their design, and hb conduct on this occa- 
sion stiongly marks the character of this excellent man. A 
Sunday was fixed on for the execution of the deed. * When the 
day came, hp took for his text that fine passage admonitory of 
meekness, frmn the fifth chapter of St Matthew : But I unto 
you that ye resist not evil j but whoqi^er shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn Ip him the ether also,” After the service, 
the mmconteifts met at^he house of on^ of the party, where per- 
haps the sermon they had just heard might ftu^h them matter 
of com*se pleasantry, in reference to toe occasion which the 
nreacher would soon find fo^uttu|gin practice the lessons which 
he had taught so wdl. W&at m^t been their astonish- 
ment when the doot opened and the pastor presented himself 
in the midst of them 1 “ 1 sha, mr Mends,” said he, with 

that calmness whidi strikes respect into me most violent ; your 
design an me 1 am a^quaintea withf you have wished to deal 
with me in 'a ivrslticaj manner^ and to chastise me 'because you 
deem odp^ble. If I have m fact violated the rules which I 
have laid down for you, punish me for it. It is better that I 
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should delimer to you, and save you the meatmesa of 

presorting: to an ambiiso«ae«” These simple words produced their 
full eftect* The peasants, aidiamed of entertaining evil inten- 
tions against so md and candid a zz^ intreated his fbrgive- 
ness, and promised never again to cherish a doubt of his affection 
for them.* ^ la this manner Oberlia overcame the stubborn and 
evil dispositions of his more ignorant parishioners, with the best 
results ; showing m his own conduct an exempl^cation of the 
precepts which it was his duty to enjoin. It even happened 
that those who had formerly been his enemies, or connwed at 
plots against him, being anxious to reinstate themselves in his 
good opinion, and conscious that they had no better means of 
succeeding than by warmly seconding his ^ews, were hencefor- 
ward among the ff^remost to offer him assistance. 

Aided, however, as Oberlin was by many of his parishioners, 
there were such difficulties to encounter in executing his benevo- 
lent plans, that only the most unwearied patience and self-deny- 
ing virtuS could have surmounted them. His idea of the clerical 
character was not alone that of a minister of the gospel. Suiting 
himself to the necessities of his position, he perceived that it was 
his sacred duty to unite, in his own person, the character of re- 
ligious pastor with that of secular instructor and adviser, physi- 
cian, and husbandman. To an earnest inculcation of the doctrines 
and precepts of Christianity, he added the pidnciples of philo- 
sophy, and the resources of a mind skilled in practical science. 
One of his earliest schemes required him to combine the functions 
of a civil engineer with that of a day labourer. The account 
given of his enterprise on this occasion marks the sagacity of his 
mind and the humility of his disposition. 

> Looking around on the ^neral condition of the canton, he 
observed that one of its chim defects was the want of roada^ com- 
municating with the lower and more improved parts of the^ 
countiy. only existing thoroughfares were absolutely im- 
passably during six or right months of the year ; and even in 
summer %y were in so wretched a state, that they were never 
ysed except when ui^t liecessity compelled the natives to re- 
pair to nrigfabounng towns. So long as this state of things 
lasted, it was evident that there could be no solid improvement 
or prosperity in the district. Assured of this fact, Oberlm called 
together his parishioners, and proposed that tjhey should them- 
selves open a road a mile and a naif in length, ana build a bridgei/ 
over the river Bruche, so that they might no longer be Impri- 
soned in their villages three-lburtlw of the year., The boldness 
of the proposal fiUed the assembly with astonishment-^the thing 
appeared to them imj>06sihle-<*-aiid every one found ad excuse in 
hu private concerns for not engi^ng in the undertaking. Some 
hinted that the roads were well enough as they were ; for thei’e is 

* Notice of a French Memoir of Oberlin in Eclectic Review, October } 827. 
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nothing absurd discontented to say on such occasions. 
Not discouraged, Ob^Hu pointed out to tbe meeting the advan- 
tage which all would. dCrivoiM^ having Un Outlet for the pro- 
duce of their tieldo, toad 'Uthe with ^hich they would then 

be able to procurg^a of eoniforta and conveniencies of 

which they werU atiU dCratutO. ilAe concluded hit address by 
taking up a pick*axey cxciaiodisg^ those who feel the im- 
portance of tnyjproposal, come and work with^ me.” At these 
words his pariiMmerSi ashamed of their prOtonces^ and electrified 
^ his action, hastened to get their Cools and to foOow him. 
Oberlimhnd already^ like a good engiuei6^ ti^ced the plan ; and 
when he arrived at the ground, noniing remained but to com- 
mence operations. This was done in a style of lively enthusiasm. 
Each matt occupying his assigned post, m to w6rk in earnest, at 
each stroke maKing a sensible e£^t on the SoH. The scene of 
labour attracted aU idlers to the spot : and eVery not to be 
behind in the good work, lent it a helping hand. Tnere was a 
moral grandeur in the spectacle of so much well-directed industry. 
It was no small holiday work that was undertaken. To form the 
Inquired thoroughfare, there was not alone muOh digging; it 
was necessary to blaat the rocks ^ to conv^ doWn enormous 
masses, in order to construct a wall to support the toad along the 
hanks of the Bruche; to build a bridge in another canton; and to 
deil'ay all the expenses. Nothing was deemed impossible by 
Oberlin and his heroic band of improvers. The pastor, who on 
the Sunday exhorted his auditor! never to weaiy in Well-doing, 
and reminded them of the rest that remaineth lor the people of 
God, was seen on the Monday with a pick-aie on his Moulder, 
inarching at the head of two hundred of his ftook^ With an energy 
that bra^ danger and despised fktigUe. Reversing the ordi- 
nary maxim of enpying ease with dignity^ he bad a firm faith 
4n mat more glorious, because more truthiul precg[)t, that labour 
is if$ itself Nor did he ahme worh fWith the hands. 

His head was as constantly scheming ways and means. *There 
were expenses to be met ; but he interested his fidends in Strasburg 
and dsewherS; and he did not appeal to them in There 
01*0 many pabtde who will assist in a g^d work When their feel- 
ings can be interested in its ex^liom Oberlin, therefore, had 
tlm satisfaction of finding many^to syagmaChiBe in his benevolent 
projects $ and fupds were provided, in of weather and 
>every otataOle, in two years the walk wim ebUUdeted. A good 
road i^abjnade, and a substantial bridge ^buiH, a$^rditt^ an easy 
ccmmusdeUlllbh With Btrasbui^. Ih$|at''wetb jdlhu made to con* 
nect^ether the several vifitges^Whi^^ ml previously been 
entji»|‘ leparathd from ea<m mAf tibe heavy snows. 

Wafiii were btiiiif prevent the sbil otr steep declivities 
from h^g washed doWh by the mUtmtmn^turrenm; and channels 
were formed to receivoor maty ofr#€^w«mip'^hich, after great 
rains, rushed down with destructive viokiise^ 
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Roads being now made, the peasanitiy of the Ban de la Roche 
might send thcdr produce to market; but what produce had they 
worth pending t A little cow eov^e bad potatoea* Oberlm^s 
wot'k was only begihnilig. the bad potatoes were a sore griev- 
ance^ even as respected home consumption. Be^ the intro- 
duction of the plan)> the inhabitants of the canton had subsisted 
to a great extehtion wild appkg and pears, and many were afraid 
they should have to return to this primitive kind of food. In 
the course of years the mitato had so &r degenerated^ that fields 
which had formerlv yiefied from one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred m>d fifty Bushe^ now fuinishedon^y between thirty and 
fifty bu^ele ; these were, bissides^ of a very 1^ ijuaUty. Oberlin, 
attiibuting this cireumstanee to ii^true cause, procured some 
freshrseed from Germany, Switeeriand, and Lorraine, to renew 
the species. The plan was successful : in a few years the in- 
habitants reai'ed tne finest potatoes that could be grown, and 
found in Strasbvrg an advantageous sale for all they could 
produce, 

Al(mg w^th^ introduction of a better variety of potatoes, he 
consideraby^wnpi'bved the means Of cultivation. The district 
'tas gre^in want of agricultural implements. Obeilm wit- 
nessed with great pain the distress of his poor flock when they 
had the misfortune to break any of their utensils. They were 
without ready; money to purchase them, and tliey were obliged 
to lose much tune in going to a distance to obtain them. To put 
an end to this evil, he opened a store of various utensils ; sold 
every article at prime cost ; and gave the purchasers credit till 
their payments cffme round. 

As this may be said to finish Oberlin's preliminary meabures 
for the improvement of his parish, we may here pause to men- 
tion a certain event uhich bore mtimatey on his own happi- 
ness. 

OOUKTSHIF AFD IfAEElAaB. 

When OWUn accented chwge of the Ban de la Roche, he 
was unmanied. Madame Oberlin, his mother, sometimes spoke 
tb him on t]^ subject of matrimony, as she was aware that a 
country clergyman may be greatly assisted by a wife of con- 
gepim temperamei^ : and her son aeclared that he would not be 
unwilling to enter jha married state, provided she could select 
aju object worthy of his regard. Different* young ladies were 
accordingly proposed ; but none was exactly the kind of being 
on whom he could set his ^ifectioxWf Oyciin departed fur his 
parish atill a bacheloR ^ 

About a year afterwards, hia house,* whm ^ Under the 
ch^e of his younger sister, was visited by MacMsine Salome 
Witter, daughter or a professor in ^e university of Strashuig, 
who had been dead some years ) her mother also was no more. 
This young lady, who was a friend of the Oberlin family, pos- 
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fiMed $ somd undefn^dingy and had n bighfy cultiyatad mind, 
da^y imbued with mdigious pnnciplea. 

Gramin waa not a wbo oo|tla act the p^t of a dangto in 
iho^Mic^te a£hir of courtship* He admired Mad^oisdle 
Wittes?; but he felt diffident aa to the propriety of making -the 
yoni^ lady his ^ife, or of even aequainting bier with the state 
of has feeling, to seme points they ^ not agree, and this 
seemed a fatm d^tion. Yet, on reflection, he considered that 
perfect unity of disposition was perhaps not to be obtained, and 
that in mamage one must always rwk a>httle. The risk, 
thought ke, however, is in this case too great, and he accordingly 
tried to lay aside the idea. It would not ‘do. A voice seemed 
oontinually to whisper in hj^ ear — “ Take her for thy partner.*’ 
What anerplevtyi > * 

The day approached when Madeleine was to leave the parson- 
age, and Ob^n wms still m a state of indecision. Next day 
she was to go, and, like many more in similar circumstances, 
poor Oberlin lay awake half the night pondering on the difficul- 
ties of a situation which his conscientiousness alone rendei^d 
difScult. ' At length he resolved to be guided by the readiness 
with whieh Madeleine would listen to his proposals ; accepting 
her cheerM and instantaneous asf^t as a leading of Fiovi- 
dence. ^ 

Next morning after breakfast, Oberlin found the object of so 
much solicitude sitting in a 8uinmer<^house in the garden. Plac- 
ing himself beside her, he began the conversation by observing, 

' ^ You are about to leave us, my yot^ friend. I have, however, 
had an intimation, which I am inclined to acOept as the Divine 
will, that you are destined to be my partner for me. If you can 
deciae on this step, so important to us both, 1 hope you will give 
me your candid opinion of it before your departure.** Madeleine, 
who had probably expected some tuch disclosure, rose &om her 
seat, and, blushing as she approached Oberlin, placed one hand 
before her eyes, and held the other towards him. He clasped it 
ba his own. The resolution to address her had been happily 
taken, fkht im^KUtant matter beiw settled, the marriage took 
place on the ffih of July 1768; and neither party had cause to 
regret its oocuxrence. Madeleliie!^ ^8od sense leather to accom- 
modate her views onfall subjects to those of her bitted husband, 
^ she became truly devoted to lus interest, assistio^ him' in 
all hie of benevolenee, and tempering his aeal with her 

prudmee#’^ ' <• ' ^ 

. ruRTR*i^iMp|ptjfiaiww 

OberlinSS marriage took |^«e while he was ooeopied wi<h his 
mat rngineeriiigmans, aim 6ieS6 being comideted, along with 
Sbe intr^ction of a brttei^ variety of potatoes and better ogri- 


otAteal implements, a gr^t p 
’SQm^emajlied much to be done. 


it prenminary step was a 9 hjeved. 
one. Tho peop^ had only l^en put 





in tlie w»7 of being. iaqn«v«d; Oh^ were sot dit^ctil^ 
proved yet. “ ^■' * 

OnsideriacT i^ould bt do»e> OM^ (meived that 

the introducSoa of tvadea mto the cttnt(Hi mnld «oi]|$idliuto«Baei^ 
tially to the progma of civiiisath^ thera trm m whoel* 
wrighlS; masons^ nor hlaokamiths ia the dietrie^ Hl^vrithiaii 
conaiderahle dntanoo df it. Be therefore sheeted a eemiu 
number of lads, of miitahk talents, pat upon them (k^t 
appard, and appfentioed them in the adjacent townrs this 
scheme also was imccemRl in a few years good workmen 
were prepared in the above-mentioned trades, as well as joiners 
and glaziers; and these oame and set up esthbHsiinient? in the 
Ban de la Roche* The consequenoo was, that the inhshitants 
got everr piece of work done at home, instead of bdng put to 
the trouble and expense of having it executed at a mstance. 
Carts, ploughs, and other articles used in husband^ were made 
and mended, and many comforts introduced which were for- 
merly all but unknown. 

Thus prepared with artisans, Oberlin’s next solicitude ex- 
tended to the houses of his poorer parishioners. T^y were gene- 
rally cavernous, damp dw^liags, partially sunk in the sides of 
the mountama, and withow oSlars suiScientily deep to preserve 
potatoes, the staple winter mod of the inhabitants, from the firost. 
it was evident that the people could neither be cleanly nor 
healthful, nor evmi be in a fit frame of mind, religiously speak- 
ing. while dady exposed to the humidity and the rnseomfbrts of 
feuch dens. There can he no expectation of moral improvement 
while the hnman being is treated, or treats himself, like a brute. 
The sagacity of Oberai& detected this important fhct in social 
economics ere he had heCn long In the Bw de la Roche — a fact 
only now beginning to dawn on the more intrepid minds of Bri- 
tain and other countries high- in civilisation. To render the 


dwellings more aiir, ligh^ dzy, and cheerful, and conMuently 
more healthful botn to body and mind, was now Oberlin’s self- 
imposed duty. As in every other effort, there was some degree 

■ ■ ■ ‘ly i “ 
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ware and other useful articles ; and havi^ a frost-proof eellai*) in 
which potatoes could be safSely stored. The improved health and 
appearance of the people soon justiffedall his benevolent anticipa- 
tions of this important measure. 

While engag^ in these operattona, he was also able to push 
forward the practice of horticulture and otlier branches of rural 


economy. His attention was particma 
ing of fruit-trees, the improvement of 


directed to the plant* 
5 breed of cattle, the 


management and the increase of manure, the growth of natural 
and artiffdal grasses, jui^4he more extensive cmture of pototoes, 
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and ISkewiiie of the two prodiU^onB xhost suitable to fhe 
sand;^ ftoS of the dietj^et. 

as the pe<^e were now Inelined to question the 
pHet^ of Oberllu’il prqjeots, the^ eonldnot'^neadi]y enter into his 
tdeaa of .improvinff on the ^owth of fttdii^troear that beinff a 
M^eoe on which he, a native of n tqwh, eOULld expectea to 
know so mueh as iaemaelvee. ''As jfwao|l^ seehied there- 
fore necessary, he oommenOed operation^ oyitwi vtiprSens helong*- 
ihff to his own residetice, and so oltM^e phthw^V that 

all could obserorhis labours^ tfjtH theH(aanl|#t^ o'Pn^^^lirite 
and inteUigeni servant, he dug trenji^0^.^finiir^titi ^^^^t in 
depth, and aurroiinded tfce young trees "tlrat her ^anttlddn them 
W'lth the species of soil Which he considered: best a&pti^ to pro- 
mote their gtowtlW He HkSwise procured sl^ of apple^ pear, 
plum, cherry, and widnut trees, and made a large n^ery- 
ground of one of his gardens, which he prepared for the pttrpose. 

The eiweetations <n the reverend horticulturist were pot* dis- 
jointed. The trees planted with so much care, grew and 
flourished in a dianner never before seen in and the 

peasantry, who^ad frequent occasion to para Ihe ^pot, could not 
help being surprised at the conti^t between M*iieanty supply of 
their own and the rich produce of tlu^ pastoi^"^ — /i— ‘j- j 
by a desire to have equally dne cro{^of 
how they should proceed, and Oberlin, with 
not only explained the process for them to ai 

their gardens and in planting them, but gave tL ^ 

and grafts from hii nursery. Thus the tlisie for planting fruit- 
trees happi^dif^ised, and became a fav^^hiite employment 
the canton. The change for the better whs v$r 3 ^ fihnarkable. 
CotWges Which had heen hitherto bare and desufafe in their 
aspect, Wei^ ililTOtmded^vdth little orchar#| and gardens ; and 
in place of indigenee and misenr| tne tlUaM and ^mlets gra- 
dumly assumed an air dt tdral megahpe and felicity « 

To stock the gardens With ^gambles more smtabje to the soil 
and climate than What had hitherto hOe^ cultivated, was also a 
wish of Oberlin ; and he did ndt rest 'tin he had introduced a 
variety of herbs serviceable .for frod, <*or of .vtdlie in the arts. 
The method o£ obtaining oil froi# beech'^nute was also one of 
the useful prac^oes which he^ut this time>^fSnded throughout 
the district. Both for thwaakt of rotatiOh Uscropping, and for 


lunds. Guided 
now inquired 
it Willin^ess, 
laying out 
young tiee!» 


Winter Ibdder fbr cattlsj 
from 8^ imported from^ 
ing, hrdAoouraged Uieg. 

this association I 


jduaed 'the ^rowmg of clover 

, gA well as the dveslntig ox nax. 
i^wonsiderably mpmAted the pre- 
mmds ^ his pamhiotib's, he now 
^ imposed of thtriaore ihteUigent 


hOnneSted with a soed^^at Stras- 
iHg, which, by way of Wq^drugement, piaced at disposal 
|ipit i^m of 2h9Q francs, titi he i^stnlmtcd amoiig ihe peatknts as 
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prizes fc <q[i|^rAtions. The beneficial thie 

measuiC induced Oberiin to institute a prize, to be to. 

those ufho shoiild me finest ana he likewise toefc^ea- 
sures £ induce the feJ^meMl to jcoimrt the least prOdot^O 
lands Jbto aJcuhle and by m^na of the clorer^ 
ticed, |o feed the he^ in thei^ stalls* By this la^ ^entaoned 

K ih he hop^ to i)|Omse the anioUnt of available manure, 
e! sake qf thnariih^^laiid ^ nor were bis hopes disappointed. 
Attention to feow to be one of the priihary principles 

in ^ioutt\u^$nd bn ms subject he spared no pims to enlighten 
Uie people* Bei induced tho practice of gathering together all 
ypgetable.refuse,^stt(dL as the leaves of tje^^tha st^s of rushl^s^ 
moss, mud fir cones-^all which, when fi^rpsented in heaps, might 
be converted into a useful compost. Acting on his favouiite 
maxim, that nothing should be lost, he idso, to increase the com- 
post heaps, instructed the children to tear old woollen rags into 
shreds, and to cut up old shoes ; for all which he paid them 
sixteen sous, or eightpence. for a bushel, and <m/B sou for the 
smallest quantity they could collect. A short time afterwards, 
in oL’dei* to induce the rising generation to persevere in the coui'se 
of impmvement which had been begun in the district, he com- 
menced the plan of lectt^g, for two hours every Thursday 
morning, on sericulture, timetable physiology, and other useful 
branches of sdJence. 

It wiff readily be supposed that these various enterprises were 
interspersed over a pretty long series of years. Unlike an ordi- 
nary class of improvers, who act with great zeal for a time, and 
then, when t^ev have either satisfied a Whim, or gained some 
paltry meed upplause, reia:i^, if not altogether cease their 
efforts, Oberiin waaani^pated by an unwearjring and ever buoyant 
spirit of social meUo^'aJtion. Nor, while giving so much time and 
anxiety to the temporal welfare, of his flock, did he neglect the 
more weighty matter of rdigiou^ ipstructionf^ ,The earnestness 
of his clerical ministrations was idlmp^ unexampled; and this, 
coupled with the amiableness of his ^aracter and his boundless 
benevo]enc& ^ined for him from his pariBhioners the title of 
’^'^fiberlin, or CJicr Papa (Dear Papa), by which he became 
TO*saIl^ known. 

Hithei^to we have said nothmg of Papa Oberliu’s benevolent 
and judicious schemes for training the young. These, however, 
earlv engaged his attention. He was most solicitous of erecting 
^ school-d^buse in Wsidbacb, which n|%ht answer as a model for^ 
one in the other^ four villages ; but the raising the requisite"" 
fuuds for this undei^taiung Was^a matten^ dpoultyvamong 

a poor population i from his own income^ wnmn was ndver above 
IQ^ ft’pnas l(Xi.40) annually, aid a^dy burdened with many 
claims, he could also derive littlq. Assistance. Thera werp.no 
landed gant^ to whom he could aj^y } but, as in former eases 
of urgent nmssity, friynds at awtance extended a helping 
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haaid; aitd the schooUhoixBe waa at length erected and fuiinishetL 
Not only bo, but in the course of a few years a similar school*- 
house Was erected in each of the other villages: and such was 
tiie progress of improved sentiment among the umajbitaiits, that 
t^y came voluntarily fbrward to seco^ the efforts of their 
pastor, and to take on themselves the trouble and expense of 
8U{nM>rting the establishment, t'o complete hie scheme of edu^ 
eamon, he instituted arrangements f>r otdti^nting ydung men 
as teasers : MOViding not only far the present, hut the 

protective conducimg of these usefnl seminsirios. 

riaving effsdted th&e impoitpiat measure^ Obaehn paused for 
a time to witnosa thei^ ^ration, being hop^ul that they would 
realise all he could wish ht the secular instruction of the Voung. 
Ihe schools answered every expectation ; but something else* was 
desii*able. He observed with regret, that while parents were 
engaged in their daily labours, and tne elder childmn at school, 
wants were eitto neglectet^ or left in the charge of old 
ineomt^tent, their infirmities and their ignorance, 
to pay them the attention and give thetil*^ j^e in struction they 
required. ISducatkm, as he justly consid^fraj’^begins in the nur- 
sery, and children may be taught right from wrong^e be meek 
or passionate, cleanly or the reverse, before tk^ are out of their 
cradle. To see an eviL was with Oberlin only prelimina^ to 
providing a remedy. He resolved to institute in bis parish a 
number m salles dfanle, or tnfmt schoois, under properly qualified 
conductrioes. 

In commencing operations, he received the assistance of his 
wife, who sought out and instructed women of znature age, and of 
a kindly disposition, to act as schoolmistresses. Having hired an 
apartment in each ox the five villages and three hamlets in the can- 
ton, OberMn placed in each ona m these wmn^, whom he termed 
a oonduotrice. At first, the school were opened only one day in 
the week, as the conductriees Wbve obHged to labour during the 
other days for their subsistence; but afterwards means were found 
for more frequent instruction^ Having been previously initiated 
in the bran^es of kn0wlte%6 best adapted to the purpose, the 
conduetricetai^ht the chfidm by tunts whatever appeared most 
suited to their infant eapaciticll. lif^the ihstruetions there was a 
happy blending of labour with lnt»lleetual^ exbrtion. Children 
naturally love to or Work at someihii^ aud, as is observed, 
if not provided wm sohie kind of trivial' fui harmless employ- 
ment, they wiH almost inevitably work Mwhief. To amuse 
their inimlir^*4okeep them from meddling irith;^adbi other— and, 
in some lastkoces, to keep them amep, bs well as to 

them to industiicfus haitefw ^er boys were taught 
to pick or card wool and cotto^V^ 49^ gir& to ^In, sew, and 
kmi. Those who wCra too yomm, species qT labour, were 

placed in pcmtioas to sea the work' going on ; fiw, niwto working 
thmnselves, Ml childrett aifeltmd of leaking at othem at work. 
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^\^hile so empli^e^ their cimductrice related andexplaiaed little 
stories from the Bihle^ or Isom other sources ; also measiug anec- 
dotes ill natural hiat^^n^e whole of a kind likdy to suppress 
the animal pr^>eii;rilieS| and cultivate in the minds of the pupils 
a love of justice, mercy, and peace ; likewise to show the wise 
and supermtend^ esffe of Providence, and the beauty and har^ 
mony which i^ei^ thco^hout creatioxh She also taught them 
to sing and repeat hymns ^ instructed them in some of the lead- 
ix^ ^ts in geQgrat>hr and botany f and t>^ined them to be 
cleanly in person, ana respectful and polite in their general 
^haviour. Another pdnt m the juvauile education was, the 
inculcating of a love of *what was &aistiful in nature. A taste 
for flowers wshb in particular cultivated, tendii^ gmtly to 
modify the disposidons, and improve the artistic abilities of 
the young. . 

The germs of much useful knowledg^e and moral excellence 
were in this manner planted in the minds of the pupils, and 
proved of incalculable advantage to them as they grew up. So 
far fiom being weaiy of these meetings, the children were de- 
lighted to attend, and their parents were eoually pleased with 
their progress. Having been thus prepared by early discipline, 
they were, at the age of seven years, admitted into the higher 
schools, where they were earned forward through a aotmd ele- 
mentary educatioii. Among other benedts originating in this 
coui’se of instruction, was a marked improvement in the lan- 
guage of the people. Formerly, the language spoken was a 
2)atois or jargon, scarcely imdei*stood Ify strangers, and a great 
imuediment to general intercourse, j^he conduotrices in the 
infant schools, by never allowing a single word of patois, and 
teaching the pupils to speak pure French, almost entirely ba- 
nished this unintelligible i argon, and introduced the common 
lai^uage of the countiy, wnicn is now spoken in the canton. 

Oberlin did QOtset all this ni^chamsiii of eduqatiiKm iu motion, 
and then leave it to itself. He kept a 

over the whole, and reserv^ for hinMri^ the 

appropriate fuxiction of religious iTnrfpHpTi aS the 

^dren, who were not mere in&im^^ce tA Waldbaeh, 

fQT gen^alesamination in their stuums; and every l^day the 
/bhimren of each village, in rotation, ass^oabled ah the church to 
sing the hymns and recite the lessons of piefy thay had learned, 
and to receive fresh religious instruct]^ and adnd&tions. These 
assemblages were not, as may be imaged, meetings of gloom 
and fear, as the method of communicating religious knorriedge 
too often im&rtvnatefy is. So universdliy was Oberlin beloved, 
so mUd, persttSsive, am indulgent were his exhortations, that the 
'cbiklren were happy in being permitted to attend, and doubly 
happy whm they were rewarded with a smile from the cher 
Papa. 

From the same coUeojed memoir whence we gather some of 

is 
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t)|0se pavticulara/ we leani that Oberlin, with renewed 

adsistaoee from Straahurg, was enabled to eetablw a library for 
the use of the children in the diferent schools, and also to 
furnish an electrical machine and other pbiloaonhieal instruments. 
Oberlin likewise has the credit of having at this time struck out 
an original idea, which has since teen perfected in Scotland. 
Thia was the establishment of small itinerating libraries. A neat 
and handy collection of books being put Into case, was kft at 
a village for three months, for the uSe of thi|^ inhabitants. At 
the end of this time it wna removed to ano^r village, and an- 
other collection of books, d,iiferent i&oni^tha fbsmer^ took its 
place. Thus collections of book& some of which were printed at 
Oberlin’s own expense, were made to -circulate through the can- 
ton, and a continual fund of amusement and instruction kept up.f 

The arrangements for the intellectual cultivation of his people 
were not yet teimiinated.. A crowning point to his labours in the 
department of literature, waa the composing and publishing of 
an almanac for the use of his parismoners* This interesting 
annual was divested of all the falsehoods and supei'stitions with 
which almanacs are usually filled ; and, like that of Poor 
Richard,’* was replete with useful advices, and hints on many 
subjects of iistcrest. 

Here^we may again pause in onr recital of Obefll|(’s benevolent 
enterprises, to notice some matters of a personal iiati|ii^. 

i 

^ VAUtLY HtSTORY— PEHSONAI* IfUAlTB. 


Oberlin had been married sixteeuf years, during which time he 
had born to him a fismily of three sons and ftur ^ughfers, when 
his beloved ''Madeleine was taken from him by death. This sad 
event, whiOh> occurred in 1784, was sudden a^ unforeseen, and 
filled the humble parsonag'e with grief, not hotfreveir the son'ow 
of despair. At the period of h|9 marria^ he Cbfiibosed a pmycr, 
craving the divine blessing on hk union/and c^nkCuding^th the 
afibating wish, that it mi^t not be the ^te of himoelf and part- 
ner t6 be long separated each other, but ^that the of 
one might foUov^ tlm'^of the other. thie his hope^ 

were not tOehsed. Fof the bei^t hie fenow^raatures, he 
laved for the lasgA^ed period of for^-twO yeairs After the de^th^ 
of his wife, and as a widower sUmunacd by^hisylh 

The kes of Madame Obernn was in 
her children by a youi^ womap, azi " 

* Mettioita Of tebn 
Pfliirtb editiour^awoik'diftwn 
wimh we would isieftrdbr many; 
phi^etch. 
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of be ib^ in <^mbemV 
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Schepler, who had alread^r been efpht rear* in the 
vice of the hmiYf, Formerly, she had been a coadoctrice 
in one of the inthnt echoots; but this occupation not suitiiu^ 
hev health, ehe 'heOatne a ^meatic in the house of Oberlin^ 
Kind attached servants airb amon^ the rare thinga of this 
world, though leas rare in Fi'ance than in Britain. Louisa 
Schepler appears to have been sin^lar in her attachment, even 
in a countiy where fidelity and long service are far fi*om uttcom- 
itton. No sooner did she accept the office of housekeeper to the 
cher Papa, than she resolved to devote the remainder of her ex- 
istence to his service ; not, however, as a paid domestic, but if 
possible as a friend. She accordingly irefused all offers of mai'- 
riage, and, what was eoualiy remaifable, could With the^eatest 
reluctance be persuaded to accept of any reeompei^. Her ser- 
vices, she determined, should be entirely given from an affection- 
ate devotion towards her master and his wildren. 

In a world of selfishness and rapacity, how cltarmtng to alight 
on a character so singularly simple ana disinterested as that of 
the humble Louisa Schepler ! Louisa was happy in conducting' 
the household of Oberlin, and pberlin uniformly ti'eated her as a 
friend. Nine years had thus passed away since Louisa had 
assumed the domestic management of the family, when, on New- 
year’s Day 1793, sbc addressed a letter to her benefactor, of which 
the following is a translation : — 

Dkar and Beloved Papa — P ermit me, at the commence- 
ment of a new year, to request a favour for which I have long 
been desirous. As I am now in reality independent ; that is to 
say, having now no longer my father nor his debts to attend to, I 
beseech you, my dear papa, not to refuse me the great favour of 
* making me your adopl^ daughter. Do not, I intreat you, give 
me any more wages ^ for as you treat me like one of your chil- 
dren in every other reject, I earnestly hope you will do so m 
t^s particular also. l^tUe is needful for the suj^rt of my 
person. My shoes and stockings, and sabots,^ will cost some- 
thing; but when 1 want them, 1 cap gsk you for them, as a child 
applies to its father. I intreat you, dear papa, to grant me this 
^Dur, and condescend to regard me as yuur most tenderly 
^Sachim daughter, LouieA Schbvler.” 

The cher Papa, acceded to this request of Louisa, and ever 
afterwards she was treated by him as one of his own children ; 
sitting at the same table, advising in all family concerns ; 
still aiding, however, as a |msy and faithful domestic, who knew 
her proper duties and p|aeq» 

A few passages from the joumjal of a French gentleman who 

* Wooden shoes. These are often wm by ladies and domestkv in 
France, as outer shoes ct clogs, to keep the feet ftom feeling cold on tJio 
earthen or tile floors. 
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Hie Ban def la Rocl» in 1793, will convey a pleaeing idea 
of iint personal appearance, habits, and familr arran^ments of 
Obetlio. We use the translation of the fair wnter of his 
memoirs, 

^ His countenance is open, affectionate, and friendly, and bears 
a strong impress of benevolence. His conversation is easy, flow- 
ing, and fall of imagination, yet always adapted to the capacity 
of those to whom is speaking. In the evening, we accom- 
panied h^ a league on his way back to WaMbacm. We'had a 
wooded hill to ascend; the sun was just setting, and it was a 
heautiihl evening. . . « SometimeB we stood still to admire 
the beauties of nature, and at others to listen with earnest atten- 
tion to his imfuressive discourse. One moment was particularly 
affecting : when, storing about half-way up the hill, he answered 
izt the softest tone, ^es, I am happy.’ These words are seldom 
uttered by an inhabitant of this world, and were so delightful 
frdm the mouth of one who is a stranger to all the favours of 
fortune, to all the allurements of luxury, and who knows no 
other joys than those which religion and benevolence impaa^t, 
that we longed to live like him, that we might participate in the 
same happiness. . . . 

The following morning we set off to return the visit which 
he had paid us on the preceding day. We found the worthy 
pastor in his morning-gown ; it was plain, but whole and clean. 

. . . The house stands well, and has, from the garden side, 
a romantic view : in every part of it is that kind of elegance 
which is the result of order and cleauHness. The^ffxmiture is 
eimple ; yet it suggests to you that you are in the rei^ence of 
no cndinaiy man. The wmls are covered with maps, drawings, 
and vignettes; and texts of Scripture are written ov^ all the 
doors. . . . His study is a peculiar room, and contains 
rather a well-chosen than numerous sdection of books in French 
and German, chiefly for youth. The walls are covered with 
engravings, j^rtraits of eminent characters, plates of insects and 
animals, and coloured drawings of minerals and precious stones ; 
it is, in shorl^ literally pape^ with useful pictures relative to 
natural history and other interesting subjects. 

** The dinner commeuo^ with a^hiessir^. His children, 
maid-servants, and a girl who rer >ives her instruction there, were^ 
at the table : there was a remarkable expression of softness in all 
their countenances. • . « 

I am writing this at h8l^il||e, whilst he is i^paring leather 
gloves for hht peasant ohilKfalhf His funi^ are around him, 
engaged in their difiisrentui^iB^ns ; his eldest SPU} Frederick, 
is ^ing a lesson to some^U^e^ones, in which amusement and 
infMetion are judiciously bleared ; and the cher Papa, without 
debiting from nis employment, fr^uently puts in a word. He 

me this morning into his workshop, where there is a turner’s 
'fithe, a prese, a complete set of carpenter’s tools^ also a printing- 
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press, and one for bookbinding. 1 assisted bsm in coloaring a 
quire of paper, wbidh is intended for the coreis of schoc^diows* 
He gives scarcely anything to his people but what has bem in 
some measture prepared by ms own or hu children's hands. 

** He will never leave this place. A much better living' was 
offered to him* ^ Ko,’ said he ; ^ 1 have been ten years learning 
every head in tny parish, ana obtaining an inventory of their 
moral, intelleotiuu, and domestic wants; 1 have laid my plan: 
1 must have ten years to carry it into execution,^ and the ten fol- 
lowing to correct their iaults and vices.’ . • . 

Yesterday I ffiond him encircled by four or five families who 
had been burned out of their houses : he was dividing amongst 
them articles of clothing, meat, assignats, books, knives, thimbl^, 
and cdoured pictures ff>r the children, whom ue had placed in a 
row according to thrir ages, and then left them to take what 
they preferred. The most perfect equality reigns in his house — 
children, servants, boarders, are all treats alike ; their places at 
table change, that each in turn may sit next to him ; with the 
exception of Louisa, his housekeeper, who of course presides, und 
his two maids, who sit at the foot of the table. All are happy, 
and appear to owe much of their happiness to him. They seem 
to be ready to sacrifice their lives to save his.” 

This letter refers to a period in which the usually quiet district 
of the Ban de la Roche was disturbed, like other parts of Prance, 
by the* shock of the Revolution. Owing, however, in a great 
meast^ to the tastes and habits implanted in the people by 
Oberlin, this fearful convulsion passed over the canton witn com- 
paratively small effect. Oberlin was himself, in the ffrst instance, 
exposed to its perils, and the losses it occasioned. Like the rest 
of the French clergy, he was deprived of his income, and for 
some years depended on the voluntarv but scanty offerings of 
his parishioners. While public worship was everywhere for- 
bidden as illegal^ and many of the clergy imprisoned, Oberlin's 
accustomed ministrations at Waldbach imd the other villages 
were not interrupted, neither was he exposed to any personal 
privation. At the commencement of the Revolution he was 
iffdeed summoned before the council of Alsace, to clear himself of 
entttptainmg views hostile to the movement ; but he was not only 
^quitted of taking any part against the new order of things, but 
complimented on the excdlence of his character, and requested 
to persevere in his charitable labom-s. 

It would ^appear f^m his memoirs, that Oberlin was on the 
whole favourable to republican principles ; and perhaps he gave 
them the strongest token of hisapprobarion in allowing his eldest 
son, Frederick, to enter the army as a volunteer ; in which situa- 
tion he was among the first who were killed. His remarkable 
conduct as respects the famous assignats (paper notes) issued by 
the French Directory, was^ however, as much a matter of be- 
nevolence as of political principle. Lamenting the depreciation 
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of viftioBaiy mer moneys on account of the natipiii^ credit^ 
mi J^ng for tne lowea incurred by Ms poor parisMonm in 
accepted n^signats as payment, he commaskced the 
^aetice of buying up erery amgmt at its nommal vaJue, or, 
what, was neaWsthesione thing*, ^vMg a^iculturaljrnplements 
iM^d pther arH^eJ^ in exchange. Incredible as the fact may ap- 
pm, he continued^ to aecept thia utterly worthless paper for a 
space of tweittgr-tiTe yean^ and by this inean9> at a gjp^ sacri- 
Mfe to himscif^ the Ban de la Boche a^d its ^virons of 

evary ast^^ai The enthusiasm waicii induced this singular 
apt pf patmthm and benevolence, nrop^pteOff jhw also to retain 
th^ nutes he icfoquired, and to inscrjpbe on thm a fhw woids ex- 
pressive lol his thankfulness in being able to withdnwr them 
n*oni circulation. The following sentence is a translation of oim 
of these ins^pticns; — ^^Thus, thanks be to God, my nation is 
discharged in an honest manner pf this obligation for ISCk 
francs," 

Fortunatelyi in carrying out his numerous schemes of piety 
and beneTplence^ Obertin was not interrupted by bad health. 
He possessed a vigorous constitution, which enabled him to exei- 
cise a universal supervision over all the affairs of his parish, to 
preach at diffident stations on the same day, to lecture at diffe- 
rent times through the week, and to perform inn«m®^hle Jour- 
neys of chan^ and mercy. He was, like all grpat men, roetnodic 
in all his undertakings, and did not spend needlessly a moment 
of time. 4^vervthing he did was exac^ neatly aecomphshed, and 
to the^ioint. Me considered himself ponstaniuy under the eye of 

g od, and that it was incumbent on him to do nothing heedlessly. 

i writing, for example, he felt it his duty to form every letter 
with cw. Time he justty reokcmed to be of the utmost value. 
On ffnding himself obligea to go to Bteasbuig, which waa almost 
always to Mrfbim some service Ibr his parishioners, he genf rally 
travelled during the whole ni^t, ih^t he might be home to his 
Usual duties with as little delay as pQSB^)le. Np kmd pf weather 
detwred him from making visits to Ms parishioners. As a 
cler^man to afford religious consolation, of as a physician to 
i*ei;iaer medical aasistanjce, Ms activity was as astonishing as his 
xeal. Latterly^ he^iml' ^ M pollege as a student ^f 

medicine, ana when ^he W^s^frvly^ualified, he relieved him 6^., 
this onerous bran^ of 

Ob^Un^ as we have to the Oerman Lutheran 


church; but his tenets did imt perhaps correspond precisely wirii 

.1... L. jji 



rponfr^ima* Me took 
i with tlieol<|nc^[^btl^^^ 


tly from 
Uedhim- 

_ , and simple, his 

tity was ^ineni^y practical, anebdn listening to him, 
St ;£elt hiof^elf ali^ady within the ton of baradise. Once 
^ oh Friday', ha conducted a service in German, for the 
t of] those iimhh|tants of the vicinity to whom that lan- 

. 
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^age was nxdre familiar than Fra'neh. ' Nothing <iiMl ha movr 
pnffiif^ ‘thaae masting^ mislx riiteiiiad 

the assembjioge of a faisily circle, fha women UstenXid to lihn 
while goin^4m with their i^ark^ aa^ now and then the pa&tor 
would 01 !^ off his ditcoiirse^ and offer takthg a pSindh from his 
snuff-box^ send it round the cong^'egation. After havmg pursued 
his discourse for half an hour, he would st<^ and say/^WeU, 
my chStdi*en, are ^ou not tired t Have jou not had enough?" 
His auditors wotod geheraJiy reply, ^‘No, Papa; '^go on; We 
shOtdd like to hear a little more and the good old man would 
resume, putting the sahm question at interms,, till he observed 
that attention 'wOe hegin^g to ffag^ or, peroeivkrg that he 
Spoke with less ei^e, iS audience thanhed him ffW w&t he had 
said, and begged him to conclude. 

It ne«d scarcely be statdd of the cher Papa, that he was exni* 
nently tolerant of all forms of belief. Among his parishioners 
there were some Homan Catholics : and many of that persuasion, 
under their respective priests, bordered on the Ban de la Hoche. 
He was equally kind to all; and on some occasions, at great 
personal nsk, uefeaded Homan Catholics, in the prosecution of 
their religiotiB Observances, from indignity and in^ry. On one 
occasiem he also manfully interposed to prevent a Jew pedlar 
from maltreatment. Taking the poor man’s packet of goods on 
his back, he led him from the scene of tumult, and. did not quit 
him till he was placed beyond the reach of danger. all times 
his house open as a place of refuge to the penlecuted or 
distressed; and* during the heats of tbe Hevolution, he uas 
known to have thus saved many persons {vonat a cruel and igno- 
minious death. 

OBBUU^ 00XTIBUS9 ZTIS LABOURS. 

Oberlin, as we have seen, began his laboum in the Ban de la 
Roche in 1767, and conimued them till the period at wbich’we 
have now arrived, ^hi^ was in the early part of t^he present 
century. Every year he had been able to ® smalf but 
spsible advance ih h» comprehensive scdiemes, and now could 
look around with pleasure on the result. The fame of his 
^tonishmg mtrepiditf and perseverance was also spread abroad 
Hfver many lands— a feet, however, of which he was umnindfUl 
and unconscious— and he visitira by travellers from different 
countries, curious to see the effects which it was said he had pio- 
duced. 

An English iravelier, .who visited the canton With a companion, 
rcl<ites a eonversation which ho had with the driver of his 
voilui'e m approaching the residence of Oberlin, which we trans- 
late as follows, idthough losing the Vivacity of the original : — 

Vnver , — You are going to see mir good paator'^ Oberlin, gen- 
tlemen I 

Traveller, — Yes, we are going to see him. Do you know him ? 
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X know Yea^ 1 k&oir him well. I hare heard 
hiiil fireq^tly. 

T.— But you are a CathdKc, aro yon not? 
jpi;wYes;>we m bU Catbolic M; Bhinheck; neTerthelees that 
does Hot hiifeder ns hearing sometimes the good pastor of 

Woldhach. 

yon ifod ^at he preaches weU f 

• I think -vei^well. Often he draws the hot tears 

dknm onrAsQoa^. 

T,***4^ have keen a soldier, 1 should thhik t 

lieonsieur, I have been a sdhiier; mi X am eony to 
•iywhmi <»iif is atol&ae he easily ' 

dfWBndMi kB that I have seen until this time, bad habits arc 

For m^I tell yon frankly <hat I have 
hMi^ hatter otibers; and X hw the pastor Oberlin 
pr^a4x»hehiW^meftel thatl am not too gbod at the present 
tune. He says what is quite right; it is true what he says— 
wy true. 

; but do you not think that what he says is essential 
to be known Ho yon not believe that the person who tells us 
ennm is a«e of opr bdst ftiends t 
J9.^Yo be^cmidj^tf must know the malady. 
fL— Certainly. Tou are; then^ happy in having a* minister 

and l amurO you that M. Oberlin is a 
iitbn wholil^lMn himself ttsef^ in aUnorts of ways, 
me, what has he done? 

^ Jh^WhjSt has he done I He has done all that can be done. 
Ihti^ drat place, ^is road hare has been made by him. 

YV-Wdl, bii that is not absolute^ the best in tbe world. 

m^ be; but see you, sit, it is not many years since 
wa eouM not have passed With a small car in this direction. 
Jtonsieur the pastor surveyed all this road; and, moi'eover, 
wroni^^at it with his own hands^ ftSr an encouragement to 


T.-<^iLnd this Kttle bridge that we are going to cross f . 

jD,— Yes, certainly, that biddge ajko j that was erected by hii^. 
T.-^He ought to be^ftch, to mUtq.so many things? 

JD.^That may beym and im. ^ 

3P ^^How T * 

sspay say yes, beoAuse if ^ had all that he has given 
^ Jm would be veify ridir We may sby no, because he 
hno^ng, absolut^ noting: he pves ail to the poor— 
, moW^eiir, all I wh^'n you see m house, don’t expect 

„_.|th«^w«wi^^Mda8eealdi»gt3»val^^ the Stein- 
niite visitors were at every turn delighted with the spectacle 
^ pranbi^ itsdf. w^-Sultured delds, and their va- 
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riety o£ produce ; tlie neat cottag^ea^ with thear trim gravdoia and 
blooming oicharda ; and Ihe generidly sBod roula aikd pathivaya 
leading to the villa^ mi hamleta; idl were riamM%alde, and 
the more so ^rom the eohtrast with Ihe hM^wm and ab^ly 
state of things in the whkh i ISte Tvitors 

weie not less pleased wiili me ekanly and decent af^peairaiioe of 
the people, their sober dmoHmnl, polite addM^ and correct 
^ech. The chil|lren lifiewise paidoofc of ^ tmivecsal in- 
nuencC, being gentle and ohli^g, and wesm ae«a in diitatera 
going home menij^ Irein school) the strongBr leadiog those who 
were young and tendeSP* In lookiitg inS) the houses of the 
peasantry, eveiyfluiig was ofderiy thh beds deaya 

« and taste;^Ur deodvated, the^ndtvws ctrefUliy polished) and the 
floor diy ana com&rtdble. there was no acpearance of wealth 
—that) indeed) bdng nowhern^visiMe in the rural diatriota of 
France— neither, however, there any sigiM of atgeei po*- 
verty, certainly not of dth^ sloth^dness or ndserr. And all 
this, together with a moral improvement not evident on the 
surface, was the woric of the good pastor Obcrlin. 

It is an asc^mted law that mankind increase at a quicker 
rate than the means for their support — that is, taking any par- 
ticular spot on tile eaa^ftb’s surface as a basis of the calculation. To 
prevent famine, tkereifore, one of two things becomes necessary; 
either that the redundant populatkm ke pi^vided wi^ employ- 
ment i&om other quarters, or iAmt th^ mnigrate. That au^ a 
law has been impressed on society for ike dbrpose of 

peopling the «mredaiixied'4hit habitable parts of the glol^ there 
can be no reasonable doubt. In ueual ' cirenmstaMces, the inha- 
bitants of any partioular spot manifest extram^dhoaiy reluctance 
in dispersing themselves ; and th^ too often to their homes 
long after reason and necessity would have biddmi ithem depart. 
Sudi was now the condition of tibe Ban de la Roche. At the 
time of Oberlin’s settlement, the pansh contained from eighty to 
a hundred families; now, it comprised five or six huniued, 
numbering altogeth^ about ^ three thousand of a populalioa. 
Here was a pemexing problem. Oberlin felt that the very im*^ 
pfovements no nad instituted had probably hastened the arrival 
ofythe period when the land could support bo more inhabdtawts 
with a reasonable share of comfort. From whatever camie, Ihe 
fact of over-pepuktion was becoming evident. Every little bit 
of land was odimpied by its family; and the family patches were 
in the course of subdivision. There was m yet no adiial want, 
because all less or more assisted each othes^ and the economical 
habits of the p^ple led th^ to make the meat of the small 
means at their disposal. Potatoes being their chief fsrq, the only 
immediate danger to be apprehended was a fiuloze in the crops of 
that vegetable. In 1812 the caUanity of a ^eatiy deficient 
harvest fell upon France; com rose to an exorbitaiit price; and 
in some parts of die country potatoes were sold for a sou ,a-pieee. 
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The Ban ^de Beofae eu^red in common with othei* di»tncts, 
hnt to B lesaejat^ m consequence of Qherlin having introduced 
B vi^rous varil^ of the potato. From this cause alone the 
peonm did not ^ as they must otherwise have done. 

thanhm.&rithe luix^w escape which hifl paiisbionei's 
hod mode on thiioecaei^ the^good paator was the more alarmed 
of Jds 4ock,$ and as they did not seem 
inclined tp aaiigpat& he set about ^ntriiw means for intros 
duaiiig amnloMi^t from witholit, The pl«3l^ of straw, knit- 
ting^ ai^ ayamg widi the plants of the eotintjiy. wane accordingly 
^ mono successful braemh^of inmitiy which toi- 
iraa the spuming of cotton by the hapd, for the mauu- 
faptortps of ^aoe. Ih having women and gtris taught the art« 
of fq>uming,Oberluiwaa indefatigable; and such was his earnest- 
ness that he gave prizes to the Mt spinners in addition to their 
ordinary wagm. He rhad the j|ratidoatien of seeing his plan 
euceeed* Ija a abort time the spinners became so expert, that m 
a single year the wages paid by a manufacturer for spinning 
cotton in the Ban & la Hocne amounted to 32,000 francs 
^1.12^). Weaving by the hand was next introduced, and pro- 
mised to be equally remunerative, when a stop was put to the 
whole of this prosperity by the introduction of machinery at 
3himeck. Hand fahour could wage no effaetuol war with this 
•cheaply-wrought and powerful enginery, and the inhabitants 
eunk to their former state of piivaiion. 

/ At this juncture it is impossible to avoid pitying Oberiin as 
w^as hi»|N^ii^ioners, whose duty^however, was clearly befora 
them. The young and more able-bodied amongst them ought 
tp>htOVe shifts Tto localities where their labour in the mechaiuc 
mis? or on the would have earned them the bread of which 
they stood in need. « A lucky tum in aflairs saved them from 
the penalty of their neglects « While still siniwtmg under the 
bereavement of their lalrour, the Ban do laBoche the good 
fortune to be visited by a M* Xegtand, a ^bon manufacturer 
&om Badie in Switzerland and so phann^ was he with the 
character oi the cher Vafe Oberlin, m»d the orderly habits of the 
pec^le, that he forthwith induced his two sons, to whom 'he 
reli^uished h^ pimnseej to reimwe their manufactory to the 
Steiniha]. Tim*' proved to be a ^ore permanent and suitable 
undert^ing than that of eotton^inning. Ribbons are woven 
by hand-looms, and these being dispersed amongst the cottages 
Of thp passant^, in which also the winding of the silk weft for 
the ^Weswers is conduotod, employmmt was fottod for some 
'^undred^f people, old Jipung, in their owii dwoUuiR 
1^ j;|mwa)t«nore advimtigeous than that of working ini 
As in some of the Swiss cantons, the Ben de la B 
a mixture of agricultural and horticultural 
Mnls.sri^ mechaiucal pursuits. From many of the cottages 
Qij^s hill-sides were hiSard the sounds of the swift-flyuig shuttle ; 
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and these wer^ hushed at^ti ^arly hour hi the tho 

wearer ^g;ht he seen tldminizi^ hie gardau or in the 

patch of arable laud coUh^K^ted with his establishiue^^^'' 

The Messieurs Legrtittd had no cause to lammtihld^»f«iUoviBd 
to the Steinthiri. In a iW^ort made to (he Bojat Central 
Society of Agriculture In .l^mnce, a letter eccure fit>m one of 
these gentlemen to the Bartm de (Brando, from which we draw 
the following iut^tihg dbsemtions. Conducted h'St Pro* 
vidence into thie ^mabte Vfdley^ 1 was the more struck with the^ 
sterility of its soil, its straw^thatched cottages, the apparent 
poverty of its mhshltants, and the simplicity of their free, from 
the contrast whiifr these external apnearances frnned to the 
Ifriltivated conversatioii whidk 1 enjoyed with every individual t 
met whilst visiting i1» five villages, and the frankness and 
naivet6 of the children, Who exuded to me their little hands. I 
had often heard of the good pastor Oberlin, and eagerly sought 
his acquaintance. He gave me the most hospitatue reoeptaon. 
... It is now four years since I retired here with my 
family *, and the pleasure of residing in the midst of a peopm 
whose manners are sdftened and whose minds are enlightened 
by the instructions trluch they receive from thdr earueat in^- 
fancy, more than reconciles us to the privations which we must 
necessarily experimtoe in a valley separated from the rest of the 
World by a chain of surrounding mountains.^' 

The merits of Oberlin as- a great social reformer, would appear 
to have now become more prominent than th^ had hitherto 
b^en ; attracting, in partioular, the attention of government — 
usually the last Wrty to recognise any virtue in anything not 
connected with nghtmg. Louis XVllI., at the recommendation 
of his ministry, presented Oberlin with the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour — a mark of esteem, however, so exceedingly 
common, as to frnn a very insignificant reward for public ser- 
vices of so important a nature. Oberlin, tike a true phitaillhro- 
pist, could not see that he had done anything deservmg, of this 
mark of royal approbation. The notice which was taken of him 
by the Count de Neufehateau, in a meeting at Paris of the Hoyal 
an’d Central Society of Agneuiture about this period (1816), 
bo/e still more satisfactoiy testimony to his self-devoted labours. 
On the occasion of voting a tribute of gratitud^ along with a 
gold medal frhm the society, to Oberlin, the count made the 
following among other vivid remarks:— 

If you would behold an instance of what mOy be efiiseted in 
anf- country for the advancement of agrioultaru and the interests 
of humanity, quit for a moment the banks of the Seine, and 
ascend one of the steepest summits of the Vosges mountains.. 
Friends of the plough, and of human happinesi^ come and be-V 
hold the Ban de la fUmie ! 1 have been long acquainted with 
tlie valuable services rendered, for more than fifty years, to tiiat 
district by John Frederick Oberlin. During that time,, mad^to 
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ih6 adwieed age of he has pme^ied in caan^f^g 

fbrwand the iateresthift i^ermBtiiO& tot suggested and eoii!i** 
menoed by his virtue, pie^, ead seal* He has refused invitations 
to more important and mere luorative sitaatioiis, lest the^Ban de 
la Hoohe should relapse into its former desolate state; and. by 
his e:ttraordinar 7 aims and unabated exertmns, he averted horn 
his parishioiiers, lia the years 1812, 1818, and 1817, the horrors 
of approaoUiig hknim. Such a benefactor of manldnd deserves 
the and the gratitude of all good men ; and it gives 

me peevdiar Apleaanse to present you with an opportunity of ac- 
hnovrledfling, in to person of m. Oberiii^ iml^a single act, but 
^hdle w dctyoted to agricultural improxeman^ji ^ to the 
mtfMoii of usefbl Imowl^ge among the inhabitants of a will) 
and uncultivated district. ... It is already asceitaiaed that 
tore is in France uncultivated land sufBbient for the formation 
of live thousand viUeges*. When we widi to organtsS 4liese 
coloniis, Wtddbaih wm lurei^ n p>^ect model; and in the 
rural hamlets which already exist, there is not one^ even amongst 
to most flourishing, in which social economy is earned to a 
highar degree of perfection, or in which the annals of the Ban 
de la Roche may not be studied with advantage.^' 

Whatever^Wore to feelings which inspired the venerable Oher- 
lin in receiving to tribute of gratitude and aocompan^ng medal 
from the society, it will natomly be supposed that these marks 
of regard to their beloved pastor afibi^ep unquaHfled satisfaction 
and pleasure to his numerotts parishioners. 

of to public services performed by the eher Papa for the 
Ran de la Boche, waa to settling of a long and ruinous lawsuit 
which was carrying on betwe^ the peasantry and the semneurs 
of the territory^ A seigneur, according to the old French 
usages, was the feudal lora superior of a ti'act of land, from 
to resident promaotto or cultivators of which he exacted cer- 


tain annual dues and services j in requital, he gave them l^al 
protection and some other privileg^^ such as to right of cutting 
timber :&om to forests, or fishing m to rivers. At the Bevo- 
lutoa, to seigneuries were genially abolished; without, how- 
ever, as it wosdd appear, quaming any legal disputes which had 
provmusly been unsetod oelrween<#he seigneurs and their vassaAs. 
iW in the present nugance was with regpd to the 

toaets which covered a large part of the mouotm^ and, with 
vnrying fortune, to suit had lasted upwai^of throe quarters of 
a ^ through all vanities of tribunals. In 1818^ the 

qnarrd,^ minded dQv^,ISnmi fstor to sea, still raged, andpio- 
miaed tp&lMige for many years itongisr- Attempts had been made 


f to seigneurs to eomprOEjaise matter, but without avail, 
li^nrplexing law-plea had been to plague of Oberlin’s life : 
|K to standing ^evance of the eanton : ^now sinking into 
Bstee, now reviving^ it kept ewy tongue in exercise, 
mtn soto useM advice from his friend the prefect of the 

?w 
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department, Oberlin undertook to convince his piuM^eaHers how 
much more advantageous it would be fbr them to^ttolcs certain; 
sacrifices, with a view to settle the dispute, than to j^potraet it 
even with the ultimate chaitce of bein^ victonous. He ^diowed 
them the amount of expense they had ali^ady lost, and whidi 
thev might still lose; imt were the venations to whi^ th^ 
had been exposed; and what pleasure they would have in being 
no longer subjects to such a tomenl. Besides offering these 
reasons, he urged the religious view of the svdbjVct, insisting m 
the duty of living at peade and in fHendsMp With all mankhid. 
The moral power of the good pastor Was perhaps in not^lUjg So 
remarkable as hia conquest (m this occasion. Meltlitf ^ 
hacy of his auditoi^ by his arguments and eloqu^co^ raef agreed 
to the terms of a mutual compromise, nnd the litigation was 
brought to a close. A few smooth words effected what years of 
wrai^ling and battling had* failed to accomplish. \ The day on 
whicn the mayors attended to receive the signature of the late 
belligerents, was one of rejoicing in the Ban de la Boohe; and 
at the suggestion of the prefect, these magistrates presented to 
Oberlinthe pen with which the deed had been signea, requesting 
him to Busp^d it in his study as a 'trophy of the victory which 
he had acmeved over long-cherished animosities. The gift was 
gratefully accepted; and it was often afterwards declared by 
Oberlin that the day on which that pen was used had been the 
happiest of hia life. 

As early as 1804, and while war still existed between France 
and Engmd, a feiendly communication had been ^ened between 
the committee of the British and Foreign Bible society in Lon- 
don and Oberlin, who entered with his accustomed enthusiasm 
into the idea of disperdng Copies of the Scriptui'es throughout 
the districts under the spTiere of his influence. Assisted by his 
son, Henry Gottfried, who, after being educated at Strasbui*g for 
the medical piufession, was ordainea for the church, and also 
one of the Messieurs Legrand, Oberlin organised an auxiliary 
society at Waldbach, which henceferth became one of the most 
important distributaries of the Bible in France. It is mentioned, 
that so zealous did the good pastor become in this as well as in 
thi cause of Christian missions, that he not only gathered all the 
fends he could among his parishioners, and exhausted hia own 
slender funds, but sold off many articles of value in his house- 
hold, including eVeiy silver utensil, exo^t a single spoon. 
Uniting with the cner Papa in these pious efforts, Louisa 
Schepler became a zealous contribhtor to the Bible societies : on 
one occasion giving the entire annual rent of a small ffeld which 
belonged to her. 

In 9ie latter part of his life, Oberlin became also deeply inte- 
rested in the movements taking place in England and elsewhere 
for the abolition of negi ‘0 slavei^ in the AVest Indies and Ame- 
rica. So shocked w'as he with toe injustice and impiety of the 
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I ^ 

wliole of -that lio dptemmiM*^(Ml]( telinquiajijnff 

uae of coffoe, ^ooaijr diatre-cultivated pfroduct which entered 
hi# dwelHa^ ; ftnd 4t a considerable saciilire of coidfort^ he never 
af1terwa]*dB used artiele, substituting^ milk in its ptace.^ ' 
in aote of piety and self-sacrificing’ beneyol^nce. con- 
jtbrmable 4So all Ins previous actions, passed away the latter ydhrs 
of tdiis remaHcabla fn 1809, he felt acutely the loss or his 

daug^hter and iif 2817 met yri^ another sevem bereave- 

no^nt in the death of his son, Henry <3ottMdd, who sunk undei* 
an^l)Di«M agmvated by the seventy of 1^ iabourS wohg the 
These family losses were i^t the mor» acutely, j&om 
Ide^iernainm^ ehfidren oein^ dispersed and Settled in life; hie 
nriAdpal domestic stay being now his adopted daughter, Louisa' 
Schepler, who olung te him till his last moments. iio 

longer able to perform his pastoral ftmCtions, they were fdith- 
fuli§^ discharged by his son-in-law, M. Graif ; and he spent the 
greater part^ his'' time in literary and devotional exercises in 
his atudy. who had the happiness of being introduced to 
bim-^nd among these wei*e numbered several clergymen from 
England— were struck with his venerable and dignified appear- 
ance. and the singnlar artlessness of his manners and discourse. 
His ncad^ which Indicated high intellectual and moral faculties,*^ 
was thinly covered with findy flowing locks of hair white as snow, 
while on his countenance shone the calm placidity of one who 
was at pence with himself and the world. Great as was latterly 
his ioii!riiii^,’lm''was affected with no bodily disease; aud he 
may-lie sam to have died solely from a decline of the natural 
powen. 'I Dissolntion made no sensible approach till Sunday the 
28tb of Hay 18^, when he was suddenly seized with shivenngs 
ai^ faintisgs^ and^he lingered ^sufferii^ from occasional coh- 
vmsions, till the moridng m the dst of June^ when he expired ; 
his last moments beihg of that nsaottM and happy kind which 
60 Well befitted his character He di^ in |ho Cigmy-sixth year 
of his a^ and the sisrtieth of his ifiiidstry. 

l^^lblhgence of the sad event, oomnitmicated teethe parish 
by tim Wemn tolling of the pastiiig was received with the 

deepest sorrowy^sa^'tei^ feeling that it had lost the best of 
friends and beneMmSi ^%r^a8le to a not unuSU^ custom, Ml 
were perndtied to visit the iw%on^e^ to pay a last tribute of re- 
Spoet to the cber papa, whose wan and sunken, but venerable 
^features) were exposed beneath a glass in the lid Of the coflin. 
For^sov^l days; multitudes fW}m quarters <^w4ed to Wald- 
ngms pilgilttfoge^f afibetimi. and mhny' reaped in the 
to attend 4be approaoMn^ 

JBbic diii la Lavater'S OfiitiioDs respecting physicgnotuy^ 

sagHn of the doetriam of Gall on phrenology. Hie own head, in relation 
tijMr character 4S said to' have afforded strong presumptive proofs of the 
s<mMne^^of Gafins theory, 
an 
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TMs h&t touchi^ ceremony i^ok place on the 5ti|L of 
amidst a larg:e cmioonrse of pariehioners and ati^aJ^rs^ of tverjr 
sect and party. When the funeral procession was mmt «0^ aet 
out, M. p3|!«9^ent of the consistory or ecclesiastioal bod|» 

to whioh O&ran had belonged, placed on the coffin^thtf |»a(ttm*al 
robe 0 f tha 4 eomed, the vice-president kid nnit tbe^lBilk^^and 
the mayorj or civil magistrate of the district,, attached ^4be! pall 
the decoration of the JL^iOn of Honour, which hndrkBen pre* 
seated by Louis XVIIL The coffin was borne the riders of* 
the congregation; and in moving along, twelve mmoles sung^n 
hymn m Sionis* The front of the procession was led by ^ 
oldeat innabitant of the parish, bearing a cross of wood, g^veh' 
him by Lomsa Schepler, to plant at the head of Hhe graven and 
on which were engraved the words, Papa OnnnLisr. ^ > 

The Atneral pi*ocession extended two miles in length, and the 
foi'emost had reached the churchyainl of Foudai, where ike inteiv 
ment was to take place, before the last had set out from the par- 
sonage at Waldbach. When entering Foudai, a new and fihwy- 
sounding bell, which M. I^rand 'had kindly presented to the 
church, began to toll, and it continued till the ceremonial was 
concluded . The cofiin being deposited in front of the communion 
table, was hung over hy many weeping mourners, while the body 
of the church was filled by a select number of persons, among 
whom might be seen several Boman Catholic priests, dr^ed in 
their cocl^iasticdl robes. The remainder of the vast crowd, 
computed to amount to three thousand individuals, took up an 
orderly position in the churchyard, the spectacle without being 
heightened by the devout appearance of a body of Roman Catho^ 
lie wopien, kneeling in silent prayer around roe cemetery. The 
funeral service was begun ^ M. Jaegle, who, while in the pulpit, 
took occasion to read an affectionate address from Oberlin to his 
parishionerd, which had been found among his papers, and in- 
tended to be read to them at his funeral. At the close ot the ser- 
vice, and when the coffin was about to be lowered into the 
a friend of the deceased — as is customary at the burial of distin- 
giiished individuals in France — delivered a short oration, eulo*^ 
gisihg the character, and pointing to the useful labours of the 
^ood man w^ose body was now to be consigned to ,the dust. 
\Vell as this was delivered, the tears which plenteously flowed 
from the eyea of the multitude, the sobs which- were heard from 
the' women and children who crowded round fths^wve, were, it 
was remarked, the moat impressive fUneral oration. Oberlin 
was buried under the shade Of a weeping wlUow, which overhung 
the tomb of his son ftenry Gottfried, and there the body of the 
cher Papa was left to its repose. 

Oberhn was succeeded in the cure of the Ban de la Boche by 
M. Graff} but that gentleman beingaoon after compelled to re*- 
liuquish his pastoral duties from bad health, the cure was com- 
mitted to another son-in-law of the deceased, M. R'aus^her, a 
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pencm omineijitly qaimfied to continue the career of usefulness 
^hioh Oberlin bad b^^n. Oborlia bad left a letter to bis cbil- 
dmi pointing^ out tbe valuable services of Louisa SchepJer, and 
{Stating that, by the core they took of her, tbey would show 
iQUcb attention they paid to tbe last wish of a father who 
hiad always endeavoured to inspire them with fselings of grati- 
tude and benevolence, the appeal was unneceesary. The sur- 
viving fattiily of Oberlinj from the affection which they bore 
fiouisa, detoJEWUed that she should want Ibr nothing till they 
themselm ^ere destitute. This excellent peraom equally es- 
taetned by M. Bauscher^ continued to reside in the .parsonage 
^ Waldbaoh, devoting herself as formerly to^aeis of benevolence, 
tier many good qualities becoming known to the trustees of the 
M onthyon Institution at Paris for the reward of virtue, she was 
awards by them Ihe prize of dOOO firancs — a sum which she 
whol^ devoted to deeds of piety. 

LontMeed by ^he friendsnip and exhortations of Oberlin, there 
were other women in the Ban de la Roche who^ though in poor 
clrcumstaxices, were distinguished for their disinterested bene- 
volence. The following* desei've partionlar notice 

Sophia — ^This woman, though depending for subsist- 

unce on her own labour, and the scanty produce of a more^ of land, 
resolved in early life to devote herself entire^ to the care of or- 
phans ; and with this view collected, first unaer her father's roof, 
and afterwards in the old parsonage, several children, whose parents 
werenf and taught them to spin cotton, in 

order to frap^i^r mamtemmee, '^hich would otherwise have 
devolved emjply en herself. Before i^e married, and when her 
httle K of seven children, she and her 

sister ]lk(jiwe^ie receive^ a letter from a poor tailor, named 
Thomas^ a neighbouring village intreatiug them to 

take charge etflMriptree litSe children, ah of whom were under 
four years of his v^e was near her oo.nfinement, and he 

was utterlrnmNwh^ prewide for them. 'This could scarcely be 


called 


y request : 


benevolent 


^ fc : foliowing. however, the 
smoment, or rather the dictates of that benevolence 
by'whioh thay ware hahituailj actoated, the two sisters im'me- 
diately sot ouL although the ewtning was already #ir advanced, 
and they hadoa^erona roa^sl^ traverse, with weir baskets on 
their backs. At leng^b, regardless of fatigiM and exertion, they 
reached the sumaiiit m'the mountain upon which Thomas’s cottage 
was situated. Sofoiy approaching it, th^ peeped in at the 
wind^i^and were conformed in ihe tlttth of the statement they 
^ed, by the ei|dmrt|narkii,<^ wretchedness and poverty 
little apartment exhibited. V'pon entering it, they found 
no crealaires in as forlow a condition as the poor man had 

^ * Letter eram Oberlin in the Appendix to the First Report of the 
Foreigii BiUo fiocictr. 
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describe^ miserably nursed, and weak and diseased fipom ne^ 
jrlect. They therefore, wHnout farther deliberatiim, 
them up in flannel, packed them inr the baskets at mir ba&s, 
and trudged home with them. Bat, as their fatherVi house would 
not accommodate so lar^ an accession to the fomily, Sophia 
hired a servant girL ana an additional room, Where she fed, 
clothed, and edueatea theDa,iiSO that they became stronff, healthy, 
and ultimately enabled to provide for their own m&itenance. 
A youn^ man, of a geneiroos disMsition, made So^ia an o:tfer 
of marria^ ; and as she appeared imwill^g to «o^t hhn, he 
declared that, if necessorr, M would wait ten yean to gain her 
hand. She then acknowledged that her motive for reih&ig him 
was the gtief it would occasion her to part fomn her little 
orphans. He who takes the mother takes tibie children 
also,’^ replied the young man. On this condition the marriage 
took place; and all the children were brought up tinder their 
mutual care in the most excellent manner. Th^ afterwards 
adopted other orphans, whom they are training up in the fear 
and love of God. Though th^se excellent people passed for rather 
rich, yet their income was so limited, and tn^r benevolence so 
extensive, that they sometimes hardly knew howto furnish them- 
selves with a new suit of clothes. 

Maria ScJiepler lived at the remotest paH of Oberlin’s exten- 
sive parish, wnere the cold was more severe, and the ground 
unfruitty. Nearly all the householders were so poor, that they 
lent each othei* clothes, in order that those who atfond^ the Com- 
munion might make a decent appearance. Though distressed and 
afflicted in her own person and circumstances, Maria Schepler 
was a mother, benefactress, and teacher to the village in which 
she lived, and to some of the neighbouring districts also ; bring- 
ing up several orphans without the smallest recompezise, and 
keeping a foee school for females. 

Catherine Seheideeker^ a pomr widow, was also a mother to 
orphans, and k^t a foee sduHOl for the children of the hamlet in ' 
which she resid^. Catherine Banzet was a young woman of a 
similar character. She voluntarily attended all the neighbouring 
scHools to teach the girls to knit, and, besides, instructed them 
in other branches of useful knowledge. Who shall estimate the 
value of the labours of these women, or say how zmich the poor 
dees for the poor? 

^ OONCXUSIOIT- ^ 

It is painfbl to withdraw ourselves from a oontemplation of 
the character we have been attempthig to depict. In laying 
down the pen, we feel as if a curtain were about to drop between 
us and the object of our esteem and admiration. But Oberlin, 
though dead, yet liveth. His person has Vanished, but he sur- 
vives in his actions. How holy, how pure is the remembrance^ 
of such a hero! how immeasurably more grand his chai’acter 
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ibi the gr«|at JHen” who usually fill the Tfrorld’s eye, 
the iGOiiltitttde’a &apsii^ apjdauee* Bia piet^, vr^th- 
hia eharity, iriS»out ostentatioR; hie sel&denuiJ, 
penuriqusness ; hia universal loviii||^ii^ese ; his $m- 
ipity, meel(Q|i|NS) fortitude^ a^d pexeeTere^ee ; the origiaality, 
iiiaev0l^ce» |ilea.iHBnpt^jQ^F«^ of hieheteM; iiiot te men- 
tlCrti tihe «i;ed Ida aacned pro- 


hiiB Ikr ii^e^4^he 

to Uhm$ iot 

fiitiiRe to e eettse idfmm d*M 
.hee«(, i?^^ved,M utteeMO)® 




or look 
S.'iRbout 
hisf he 


tioti a«^^T4eu^ 43 ^ 6 . ^ Ida sacred pro- 

to lahoniljfi t4 he sa- 

o^4eed«I^^Nm>dilhti]xie to e 'Kj^wasin 

hihi» tua ohael'ved, m He 

eipad iti \ Vh»t he |4^ed andeyeci^ was 

wi^^<a^dl|4eji|re to do the D^rh of hie gi^et |%»terr #d for 
/the go^’d. A:ud here lay the rmast^ahle mtinc- 

tioo hie^jj^pmler end that of the common Ideas of fmhlic 

beRef|Gp^t h«e undertakiugs did of or look 

lP%'^PS9lf» {QX; applause. Of |l^/ithout 

the ao^$^ W 1^4mg ® JBds, he 

sp^t huT days within the bosozd of e W0d mountain-district, 
going nowhere tO/SO^ popularity reward. Oberlin liv^d and 
med a poor man, according to the world’s aoe^iation of poverty, 
for his wpndeiful labours he never received the wege^ of a good 
jne$;hen^|^ 0 t iVhet did he not execute with im abanty re- 
ifouroeajni^^t Was the satisfaction of his mind ! If ricHes are to 
he by the degree of happiness they impart, nr by the 

love which-^py purchase, Oberlin was the richest of mortals. 
Beloved by a)i, he enjoyed m his humble mountain-borne 
pleasures which <^annot buy, and was in effect wealthier 

than the i^^sUftest pot^ate. tf kmdness be power, and force 
weaknesfl4^ wO wnM Wove them, in general circumstances, 
to be^h# <^ti!rSn/4MM powerful ; for he effected by kind- 
ness fliat which of,la^ would inevitably have 

failed to aooomplisli. ijyllp^dcath f^a^yikm^vod .people wept 
bitter tem^. How few mj^rclu imeh a tnbute of 


weaknesfl-t^ wO drmM Wove tbem, in general circumstances, 
to be^h# <^ti!rSn/4MM powerful ; for he effected by kind- 
ness fliat which of,la^ would inevitably have 

failed to aooomplisli. ijyllp^dcath f^a^yikm^vod .people wept 
bitter tem^. How few mj^rcbs imeh a tnbute of 

veneration I If or d|d his maie periah^ ^ ouestion- 

able fame. F^m afemcto nook ^ contl|j$4iM Bm'ope the name 
and fame of Ohev^n Jmve gmie abroad The pre- 
sent little tract reputa- 

tion of a man m^rnyM mo w^h^^s adiNiS^tion. May it, 
however, do more. J[>f the truly j^reab oen only be of 


leration t ff or d^d his perieh^ hut a ouestion- 

9 fame. F^mnfemetc nook ^conti|j^tiMBm*ope the name 
i fame of Ohomn^ife gmie abroad nl|M0 The pre- 


uso when stimuiai^ngj^y 
pages. Hbrefore, innmBpe^P 

the SHm of ptf^dal m\km 
make to reclaim the vicioi 
disconsolate f wha^eelflshn 


JM eV< 


Km: wnat/mwoc 
M itod 


nr nMer of these 
^^^pPlemayhe, 
•afi^ ^rc|at cause — 
({jt^eewces he will 
raawmt, cheer the 
he Wdl i^elinquish ; 


what meekn^ Instice, aiid charity, he will exei*- 

clsej^ whet, in # Wm^ he wiji do to imitate the cher Papa, the 
good pastor Obeblzr. 

- 3S 
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INSIGNIFICANT as tlie a^t may ae|im there ie nc 
other insect) the hoiiey>bee excepteA f eharactei 

^ and econ,omy have ejscited so much curio* 

isity and I'esearch. Nor does this ame from ati;^ 
"heiieht which it conferS) or ravage which it cemadts ; for. 
^generally sf^aking^ its effects are unimn^ant in eithei 
^ respect. It is the ceaseless activity of the little creature) it£ 
industry, its care for its young) and) above all) its socia] 
economy, which have so long attract human attention) and 
made one of the tiniest insects thc^e^aneat jNiUem of some 
of the highest vhrtuth. The slt^gju^ ^has mat tc the anl 
to consider her way#* the indtate her drifts the 

young are told that ihe gathareth h^r meat in summer^ amt the 
unruly and turhu^mt hate a powerful imenltor in the harmony 
of * her busy coihMmitics. It is to thfJio;te ^markable of these 
traits that ^ hitend at pni^t^ta^diir^ 

^ ajaasitAt cuAiiACTB:^i:^Mlfm6|foacT. 

The the an^or taumet) mui^i 

that any thiijg like a uescr^cn eeeit^ i; 
molegists arrahffg ft ^der the bndwr 

: ^ ^ ^ 

* In systems of naiiixal history) ants iDtdi of HyM- 

nopterous insects, under the title FwrmeSd^^ 

an ant. The genera and species are not weU dmCe^ mConiraitam dr 
the little attention which Iks as yet beeO paid to th6 dmiwthicut irai* 
mated nature. 

No. 8». 
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four iiaeqRF^)N|»DUs in which ^'ner>ur^ 
jkF6 4 |iid^Beatc^^ C^Mi^ieuotis. IhiB m%y stsrfue thu^se wbo 
are ac^riMtmcd to ooimidcr enis aa wingless creatures that bunw 
in lit^ hiUodbt and under stones; but the diserejian^ will 
dtssfliear when U^is stated that^ like soa^ otl&» social insects, 
ants am of three sexes— malesy ^fexnalss, and neuters — aind ibat 
it is only the nerfect sexes which are furnished with wings. 

nudes and lemales form hut a ^fy small portion of estab- 
liflihed ooiumunitie^ and abound onh for a short while before the 
swaisning season in summer. At that tame go IbitlK into 
the air, Ibf the purposes of reproductum — the males dying 
in a jhw days, and the females falling to the grtumd, where 
they dther return to the original nest, or are surrounded by 
htray neatert^ and become the foundresses of new oomniunities. 
They then throw ofp theif wings as useless appendages, and 
beoome quofsos and mothers, in which state they never leave the 
nest, but are tended and led by the neutem or workers It m for 
this reason that the population of an ant-hill is so generally 
wingless, it being the neuters which form more than nine-tenths 
of the number, and on whom the labours and economy of the 
community entiivly depend. They nqjt only construct the nest, 
but most carefully tend the young grubs ; supplying them with 
food, moving them on due 
days to the outer surface of 
the nest, to give them heat, 
carrying them back again 
on the approach of night or 
bad weesher, and defying 
them when attacked by mie- 
mies. The sexes are of diffe- 
rent sizes, the females being 

sometimes of vei^ tiny proportions. Some cff the neuters have 
longer bodies and larger heads than the otheiw, a^, as will be 
afterwards seen, ^se have peculiar functions asaigied them in 
the labours of the . Id|st of the species are stingless, 

but all of them b|te deinelyy^>h thiir mandibles, and have the 
pioperty of eiectite^ very acrid Secretion, which inflames and 
irritates the skin me the sting of a nettle. 

Theru^m many speoiea ox ants^ distSn^iahad 1^. their size 
and^MPrr, but chiefly by their bamkwing in 

, others up4itt^ namsads or hillecks; some 

nut their cdls and passages in decayed timber^ others 
cth^ a nest of great neatness i among the boughs and 
Ihiniehes of the trees on which th^ jjMd* They are omnivorous 
habitB-'^vouri^ Idmost bhy kind of vegetable or 
I substance tiiat hes within their teach; but are paiticu- 
liy fond of fruits, gums, and saccharine matter, and not less of 
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ais may be seen by placing some ijuuSl wimst iu ilteir 
nests, when, after a few days, its skeleton win be i^und as 
thoioui^hly cleaned as it conld have been by the most Wilful 
anatomist. It is ^merally believed, that in summer iWits ley 
np a store of provision for their support during wintOr: this, 
however, is not the ease in Europe, where they become dormant 
or torpid, and reouire no food. So far from their h$ing parfiel 
to gram, it is a substance which, after protracted obseiWfd;ion, we 
have seldom seen them touch, and assuredly none of thoir cells 
are constructed with the view of holding supplies. They ore 
nurseries and dwelling apartments, not bams and storehouaes. 
Any vegetable matter, therefore, which they may drag to their 
nest in summer, is either for present use, or to serve as an iugr^ 
dient in constructing their habitation. In warm countries n is 
otherwise: the little creatui'es ai*e ever active gathering their 
meat at all time^ but moi*e especial^ in smnmer and in harvest, 
when they find it most abundant. Paramount with the erection 
of their habitations, and the procuring of food, is the care which 
ants bestow on their young. Nor is it the temporary labour and 
assiduity of a few days, but frequently the toil and endurance 
of weeks and months. 

The eggs produced by the queen-mothei* are at fii’st so small, 
that they are hardly discernible to the naked eye ; but when 
viewed through a microscope, they appear smooth, polished, and 
glossy. These minute granules are objects of great solicitude to the 
workers, who remove them, as soon as laid, to proper receptacles, 
and there nurse and tend them, moistening them with a peculiai* 
liquid, and turning them by d^^grees, till they assume the larva 
fonn. In tlie larva and pupa state they are nursed with etill 
greater care. In cold weather, they are carried to the lowest 
retreats of the habitation, to secure them from the cold ; and in 
tine "weather, they ai’e exposed to the genial influences of the 
sun. If an ani-hiU be molested, the fli'st care of the workers is 
to pi’otfict the young ; and they may be seen running about in a 
state of disti^tion, each carding a young one, frequently as big 
as* itself. After remaining m* some weeks as pupce, the young 
bui'st the surrounding integument, and emerge in the adult 
form, and even then often receiving food from the older 
workers. The old ones, it is said, generally asrist the young 
animal in freeing itself num confinement, by tearing with them 
fnandiblee covering in which it is wrapped, as without such 
aid the yotmg Would mquently be unable to i^tself at liberty. 
The pupSB m of a yeHowish^wlnte, and look like grains of com, 
for which S^ey Were no doubt mistaken by early observers, who 

* Tlia teims /^ctrsa md Pvjpa are employed bj nstmalliW to derigoate 
tho intenncdiate bUAx» of existence in the Msect, on its wMsege the 
to its becoming A perfect snlma), endowed with, sll tne powjwj^ its 
rat e — the former being oommonly kUowu under the appriliition of Urub or 
Caterpillar, the latter of Chtysahs or Aurelia. 
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e^vilittU 4 io the ant the habit pf fitofihg up g^ein. ItJuis bam 
ekiatgmdy toM that the insect bites the Rowing Md the 
^raln^ to {a^evont it eproutinj^-^^ act quite equal to human 
S^alligence^ but which ia in rt^ty nothing^ more than thb 
ciraature’a habit of nibbling* the enviSope to Di^e theyehng^* 
Mkti Bwaim once or tauce araummery when the youn^ ones 
bifeitd new habitations for themselves^ and live together in the 
same social and orderly manner as their progenitors. i 

Ihese communities^ as already stated, consist of males, females, 
niad neuters. The females are the queen-mothers ; but whe^et 
‘them is only one queen, as among bem, or several, still a matter 
doubt. Some naturalists affirm there is only one fei*tile female, 
nhd this may be the case in comparatively young swarms ; but 
io old-established colonies, it is more than likdy that there alwbya 
exist a number of females of various ages. J 3 e this as it may, 
the queens have not the same omnipotent sway^^as among bees : 
ant-hives are strictly republics^ in which eve^ member pmorma 
with honest cordiality the duty assigned him. The males a^ 
ibimd in the nests only previous to swarming in summer, and 
are then equally, if not more numerous than the neuters. It is 
the latter which are the true republican workers ; on them depend 
the erection of the habitation and its constant r^air, ^e nursing 
and rearing of the young, the defence of the hive, and the ooh 
lection of tood. If nature has assigned to them the greater share 
of labour, she has also bequeathed a longer lease of enjoyment ; 
for, after the winged males and fsmales have left the hive 111 
summer, a few days of aerial dalliance limits their existence. 
According to Ooula, the ant remains in the larva state nearly a 
twelvemonth, in the state of pupa about six weeks, and as a 
perfect insect sixteen months. The time, however, they miuain 
as larvee and pupss, is no doubt considerably influenced by varia- 
tions of temperature and other causes. Thus, by exposure to 
sufficient warmth, the common white butterily may be disclosed 
from its chiysaUs in June, or it may be retarded till 
by merely keeping it in a dark and <K>lder situation. The 
lengthened penod of perfect existence here spoken of refers 
strictly to the workew ; the lives of the parent sexes are of very 
different duration* ^ ^ 


Pi*evioQ 8 to the swarming seasbn, the nests become crowded 
with .young brood; the whole community is in a state of 
agitat»an-*-tbe winged males and females running and bustli^ 
amoky&Aiie wipgl^s neutei's. The wings of the fbrmer, whicn 
R^ly libhi andlragil^ Mm a&ain their floU awe^sand 
99 J^ydUreble c^portuimy they take^their dspamre horn 
Jnve« They do not seem to swarm simdltaniKnudyv but 
vupMii«i« to^ahe tiiteir egrets by diegraes, and as suimy woather 
pMtiMs itstil^t Oftoe in theepen aiS!*«tm males do.not retuim, 
dmw oar moles uf the honeybee; and tims ants arwtmt 
caj^npon the part of pamci&Os and fratidoides like bees. 
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vhkh i^ifmiablhr destroy malftd in autumn. vmly 

or evuramin tneiie&t&atthefiwariiQut)g«ea$ofi wisgea aiiia aome^ 
timai appeiur in incredibb numbers In 6eptamberlB14/’ say» 
Pi« Bnmdeyi being on the deck of the hulk to the Clorinde (thel^ 
in iriv^ Medway), my attention was cU*awii to the water by 
the lirat lieutenant obsemag there was something black floating 
down with the tide. On looking with a glass, I discovered they 
were insects. The boat was sent, and brought a bucketful of 
them on board : they proved to be a laige species ^ ant, and ex- 
tended fiTom the u|^r part of Salt-pan Reach out towards the 
Great Noi^e, a distance of five or six miles. The column appeared 
to be in breadfli eig^t or ten feet, and in height about lUX inches, 
Which, 1 s^ose, luOst hove been from their resting one upoir 
another/’ l^rchas seems to have witnessed a similar phenomenon 
on shore. “ Other sorts of ants,” says he, there are many, of 
which some become winged, and iill the air with swarms, which 
sometimes b^pens in England. On Bartholomew 1613 I was in 
the island of Foulness, on our Essex shore, where were such 
clouds of these flying pismires, that we could novi here flee fi'om 
^cm, but they filled our clothes ; yea, the flooi*s of some l^ouses 
where they fell, were in a manner covered with a block carpet of 
onseping ants; which they say drown themselves about that 
time of the year in the sea.” Many such clouds or s warns 
are noticed by other writers ; and, allowing for a httle exagge- 
ration, itt is quite impossible to conceive from whence they could 
have originated. Were all the ants of a districf^males, iemales. 
and neuters --to be suddenly invested with wings, they could 
scarcely constitute such numbem ; and one is almost tempted to 
the opHiion, that at certain ’seasons all the sexes do in reality 
assume the winged form. 

Thus much for the general Characteristics of the femily ; w'e 
shall now advert to the habits and economy of our native species, 
borrowing our information chiedy tVom Gould, the younger 
Huber, and Latreille — the only authors who have made the ants 
of Europe ol^eets of special observation. 

NATIVE SPBCIBS. 

Our native ants are usually distinguished by their colours and 
habits. Thus we have red, brown, and black ants ; turf ants, 
bill ants, and wood ants-^each imecies diflMag sopiawhat in 
^ize^ cdonr, mode of obtaining food, and kind of hgtoitotion. 
The nesti of the thrf ant, which is one of the most ccmmon of our 
native s|ieiu«L l» At ones simple nnd ingenious. Sometimes it is 
formed madera fiai^stone, and consists simply of holtotf cells and 
commtmica^fig ^galleries, all of which are excavated with great 
neatnessi^eare omg taken to remove the Idose material to a dis- 
tance from the nest. At other times it takes advantage of a tuft 
of grass, and pfleraround and amid 4he stems a oonsid^hhle 
mound, the interior of wldeh serves /or a habitation*— the stems 
• A 
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girka^ it $tren|^li and eoberencf . The turf mt also delig^hta io 
old ^a^irthea fences and hedge-hanhs which have a fioutheiii ex- 
pc^i^. In these they excavate chamber npon ehambesv and 
gdSery after gallery ; it is in such situationa that we have iouj^ 
& most numerous colonies. ' 


Other species, as the ash-coloured^ brown, and yellow ants, 
Oonstruct little conical mounds, generally known as ant-hills;^’ 
and this indeed is the most frequent kind of structure. These 
mounds are composed of pellets of moist earth found on the spot, 
and piled togewr with great architectural ingenuity^ so as to 
form arched galleries, domes, pillars, and partitiious, the whole 
being under one roof of compacted particles of earth and chips of 
grass and straw. “ To form,’' says M. Huber, “ a correct judgment 
of the interior arrangement or uistribution of an ant-hill, it is ne^ 
cessary to select su^ as have not been accidentally spoiled, or 
whose form has not been too much altered by local circumstances; 
a slight attention will then suffice to show that the habitations of 
the mfierent species ai^ not all constructed after the same system. 
Thus, the hillock raised by the ash-coloured ants will always 
present thick walls, fabricated with coarse earth, well-marked 
stcQ^e^s, and large chambers, with vaulted ceilings, resting upon 
a solid base. We never observe roads or galleries, properly so 
called, but large passages of an oval form, and all around con- 
siderable cavities and extensive embankments of earth. We fur- 
ther notice that the little architects observe a certain proportion 
between the large arched ceilings and the pillars that are to sup- 
port them.” 

The brown ant, one of the smallest of our native specie^ is paiv 
tioularly remarkable for the extreme finish of its work. it forms 
its nest of storeys four or five lines in height ; the partitions are not 
more than half a line in thickness ; and the substance of which they 
are composed is so finely-grained, that the inner walls present 
one smooth unbroken surface. These storeys are not horizontal; 
they follow the slope of the ant-hill, and lie one upon another to 
the ground-floor, which communicates with the subteiranean 
lodges. They are not always, however, arranged with the s£une 
regpilarity, for 'these ants do not follow an invariable plan ; it 
appears, on the contrary, that native has allowed them a certain 
latitude in this respect, and that they can, according to circum- 
sUmces, modify them to their wish ; but however fantastical their 
habitations m^ appear, we always observe they have been formed 
by ooncentricaf stm^s. On examining each storey separately, we 
obserMMgWunber of cavities or halls, lodges of narrows diwnr 
sionflypif 4ong galleries, iwhich serve for general communicatioii. 
ThSimbed ceilings covering most spacious places, are sup- 
either byJuttle columns, slender walls, or by regular biU^ 
, We ako notice chambers that have but one entrance 
litmicalin^ with the lower storey, and large open spaces^ sawing 
as|r kind of cross-road^ in which all the streets terminate. 
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^ Such is the auuiuier m which the hahitatieM of tl^e ants 
01*6 constructed. Upon opening them, we comx4^7 ,wd the 
apartments^ as weAl as the la^ open spaces^ Hl&d wiUi adult 
ants ; 8^ mways observed their pupm collected in the Upartinenta 
tUore or leas near the surface. This, however, aeeina regfitiatol 

a ^e hour of the day, and the temperature^ for In this laspe^t 
ne ants are aidowed with great sensibility, and Juiow the 
de^gree of heat best adapted for their ypun^. ^The ant-hill con- 
tains sometimes more tnan twenty sturevs in its upper portion, 
and at least as many under the surface of the g^nund. By thie 
arrangement the ants are enabled, with the greatest facility, to 
regulate the heat. When a too- burning sun overheats their 
upper apartments, they withdraw their litSe ones to bottom 
ox the ant-hill. The ground-floor becoming, in its turn, uninha- 
bitable during the raiiiy season, the ants of this species transpoi't 
what most interests them to tlie higher storeys ; and it is thei« 
we find them more usually assembled, with their eggs and pupie, 
when the subterranean apartments are submerged.^’ 

In the labonous duty of rearing a habitation, all the workers 
take part ; and as these nests are liable to be destroyed by rain* 
by the accidental tread of cattle, ajid also require to be enlargsa 
as the colony increases, the labour of building can never be said 
to be at an end. At this species of work they toil by night as 
well as by day, take advantage of a gentle shower or dewy 
morning, when the earth is slightly moistene^ and are only 
interrupted by cold weather or heavy rains. Their cells have 
none of that geometrical regularity bo much admired in the 
combs of the honey-bee ; but this is rendered unnecessary by the 
circumstance, that, unlike the larva of the bee, which is oonflned 
to a single o^ the young of the ant is carried hither and thither 
as its wants may require. Having no symmetrical structure to 
erect, they do not act in concert like the bee, but are occasionally 
found working at cross puimoses. Such an occurrence does not, 
however, much embarrass them; for a worker, on discovering his 
nustake^ immediately undoes what he has erected, and fofiows 
instinciavedy that poi*tion of the plan which was more advanced 
than hla own. * On this point M. Huber’s artificial formicaries 
enabled him to make the following interesting observations : — 
“ A wall had been erected, with the view of sustaining a vaulted 
ceiling, still incomplete, that had been prerjeeted towards the 
tWuU of the opposite chamber. The Tvorkmati who began con- 
atmctil^ it, had given it too Iktle elevation to meet the^mposite 
partitk% upon which it was to rest. Had itbeeneontinuedonthe 
oiMnal plan, it must infallibly have met the wall at about one 
of4ta hMdght ; and this it was necessary to avoid* This state of 
things veiy forcibly clahned m^ attention ; when one of the ants 
wniviim at the jpmee, and visif^g the works, appeared to he 
atruck by thp difficulty which presented itself j but this it^ eeOn 
obviaied, by taking down the ceilmgv and umsing the whU upon 
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whicH it reposed. It thfiUf In my presence^ coostimcita^ % 
oeilmg with the ibtfgments of the ibriher one. ^ 

When the ants i^mme&ee any undertaking) ^ won^di ant^ 
pose that they worked after some preconcctt^fied Ided} ^hicn, 
iiideei^ would sftem ve^ifted by the execution. Thus, shotdd ax^ 
aot discover uppn the nest two stalks of plants which Ke ch> 98 < 
wftys, a disposition favourable to the construction of k l6dga»^ or 
some little beams tha{ may be useful in forming its angles apd 
sides, it examines the several parts with attenmn ; then distri- 
butes, with much sagacity ana address, parcels of eaj^th in the 
spaces, and along the stems, taking from every oua^r materials 
adapted to its object, sometimes not caring to destroy the work 
that othe^ had commenced : so much are its motions regulated 
by the idea it has conceiveo, and upon which it acts, with liftle 
attention to all else ai'ound it. It goes and returns, until the 
plan is sufficiently understood by its companions.^’ 

^ Tho wood-ant, or pismire, constructs a habitation somewhat 
similar in sliape, but difiering very widely in its materials, ft’om 
that of the hill-building species. This nest is usually about the 
size of a large mole-heap, of a conical foi*m, and composed ex- 
teinorly of small twigs, chips of bark and leaves, pieces of straw, 
grass, and such-like material. The whole is gradually tapered 
to the summit, so that the rain is carried off as from the iH>of of 
a well-thatched cottage. This thatching or coping foi*ms, however, 
hut a small portion of the nest; for all the galleries and cells are 
ei|^er scooped out of the soil beneath, or built in the usual manner 
With earth and clay by the little architects. The pismire diifei’S 
in its economy from tne other species already noticed, inasmuch 
as a Section of the workers are continually on the outside, en- 
larging and patching the framework, and do not seek to shuii the 
sun and wind by retreating to the interior. They ai'6 also bolder 
id their manner, and will tug and tumble away with straws and 
twigs in our presence, turning round with erected head and open 
iaws if teased with the finder. Their habitation is thus interest- 


ingly described by the authority formerly uuoted:— To have an' 
idea how the straw or stubble-roof is formed, let us take a view^of 
the ant-hill at fts origin, when it p simply a ca\ ity in the earth. 

of Its future innamtaxlts Seen wandering about in sear^' 
of rnkteriid^i dt &7ihe%xterior wiork, with which, though mh^ 
eoverbp the entrance ; whilst others are employed 
in mixipg 0|rth, thrown up in hollowing the interior, ^th 
d <aiid leaves, which are every inotuent brought 
„’-aisristant6 ; and ^is gives a eertain consistenok. 
to Qbsi Mpb, which incases ih shte daily. Oorlittle arohitebtr 
^aad there cd^^es,^ where they intend oonstriict&ig' 
which ore ter| 0 ad to the fextenor, Und as^e*** 

‘ the banikm placed at the entrance of i 


™ir nCst 

POedihg e^ingi the parages are kept Open during the time 
1 Vhttruction. 1 soon o^ser^ Ihe roof to lilecome convex ^ 
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but Wflf 9Hould ]!;» dei5eive4 4id we ^oi||ii4er $oUd. Thi» 

root to ineiuie r^mf <% HaTinr 

observed %e jctoftfoiie c(f ^tl^ese 'tn!^j3der8 weugb ejme of 
grUjte. datoME one of their h^tbltt^tiona^ 1 am f!h&pe m- 

abUd to i^fut irMrb aome deg^e of eertaintjr uno^toe manner tu 
whiob t%f aj^Odn«trtlcted. 1 ascertained that it isby em^Tatinff, 
or mining w tinder ^rtion of their edidce, that the^ &rm IhiSr 
nldlB^ low indeed, and of heavy conatruqtion, yet suffi- 
ciently oonveuienft for the nse to which they are appropriated — 
that of i^iving\ at certain hoars of the day, the larves and pups?. 

Th<^ pnlls nave a free communication by Series, made xn 
the Balpo manner. If the materials of which the antrhdl xa ooni'^ 
po$ed vrere only interlaced, they would fall into a coniitBed beep 
ev4^ time the ants attempted to bring: them into regular order. 
T|^s, however, is obviated oy their tempering the earth wxth rain- 
water, which, afterwards hardened in the sun, so completely and 
effieotually binds together the several substances, as to permit the 
i*emovid of cex*tam fragments from the ant-hill, without apy iiyury 
to the I'^t ; it, moreover, strongly opposes the introduction of the 
rain, t never found, even after long and violent rains, the inter 
nor of the nest wetted to more than a quarter of an inch from 
tlie buiface, provided it had not been previously out of repair, or 
desqited by its inhabitants. 

The ants are exfremely well sheltered in their chambem^ the 
largest of which is placed nearly in the centre of the building ; 
it IS much loftier than the rest, and fraversed only by the beams 
that support the ceiling: it is in this spot that all the gpaUeries ter- 
minate. and this forms, for the most part, their usual residence.’’ 
As to tne undergi'ound portion, it consists of a range of hori- 
zontal apartments, excavated in the usual manner. 

Another peculiar feature in the wood-ants is their night opera- 
tions. These proceedings are de- 
tailed by M. Huber, who, trans- 
ferring a complete nest to one of 
glass-cases, had ample opportu- 
mlies of watchum all their move- 
ments. Not constructing a covert 
i^ay or concealed passage to the 
interior of their pests, but leaving 
nll^ the avenues open for ready 
ye^B and ingress, it is necessaiy 
fit, during night* whep their la- 
^ ur ^as^, these avenues ^mould 
m vLu^mt only for protec^#on 
from ^xom, but tor shelter from 
dbid. This ej^ratioa they perform 
with all the shill and caution of a 
trusty warder: no cottager ever 
ah^i hie winao^s xmd baned ids 

* 38 
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^ctaalbr. " I remairiked,” s»y« otw lArtJcaji^^^ 
i^r ji«l>U;ation$^cB«ci^ec in ftppea^ce hourly, thAt^t^e 
diometm’ o( those epaeiotis aTonup a, where so max^ aiMia o^d 
freely peas eaoh otlm ^ring the day, was, as aiitfht approaelied, 
mdumly lessened. The aperture at leng‘th t^tiMly disappeared, 
W dome was closed on all sides, and the antie,jyetired to uie-bot- 
turn of their, nest. ‘ * 

In farther noticing the apertures of these ant-hills, I, fully 
aseeftaiued nature of the labour of its inhafaitants, of which I 
could not before even guess the pui^poi t ; ;^or the surface of the 
ijkSO^^plresented such a constant scene of agitat^m, andiAo jtnany 


** 1 saw then clearly that they were engaged in stopnini^up 
naSSilg^; and for this purpose they at nrst bi^ught foiWard 
iijfctle pieces of wood, w'hiCh they deposited near the entrance of 
thoso avenues they wished to close; they placed them in the 
etubble ; they then went to seek other twigs and fr^ments of 
wood, which they disposed above the first, but in a different di- 
rection, and appeamd to clioose pieces of less size in proportion as 
the work advanced. They at length brought in a number of 
dried leaves, and other materials of an enlai^ged form, with which 
they covered the roof — an exact miniature of the art oibour 
builders, when they form the covering of any biiildingl Nature, 
indeed, seems every^^here to have anticipated the inventions of 
which we boast, and this is doubtless one of the most simple. 

Our little insects, now in safety in their nest, retire gradually 
to the interior before the last passages are closed ; one or two only 
remain without, or concealed behind tlie doors on gn^arf, while 
the rest either take their repose, or engage in different occupa- 
tions in the most perfect secunty. f was impatient to know 
what took place in the morning upon these ant-nills, aud there- 
fore visited them at an early hour. I found them in the awe 
state in which I had left them the preceding evening. A few 
ants were wandering about on the surface of the nest, sosem 
others issued from t£me to time from under the mai^n of tbeiv 
little rooib formed at the entrance of the galleries : others aftoih 
wimds eaipe Ibrth, who began f^moving the wooden bars, that 
Idobkaded the entrance, in which they readily succeeded- I^Jxia 
labour oocupied them several hours. The passages were 
fiewa, and the materials with which they had be^ closed soatt<^d 

■ wor the ant-hill. Eveiy day, moxmng and avenr 
s fine weethei', 1 was a wittiest to 
8 of raiii the ISoors of alt the afit^illa leasMdh# 
the sky*wa8 cloudy in the jo^cuninfft or rm 
ints, wh<i» seemed to bO awam of it, >ut in 

Hml avenjUes, and immediatmir o{o$ea ti^hen 
{Could ^e mostenliniehed iW<% which 
rop^ttra to more auixitii) instix)!i^ have ? 
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species, each tsto Wikidic 

nitoer cdioavata bumvs pot baUd bills, but le&HSh b^ out 
ch^bm iuid ^aHeii^ in the itmk^ of d^yed Bcvr this 

pui^o tbei^ &rd mandibles are iireU Itdapled) and tltongb tbe^ 
must be necessaHly YCrr tedious, yet th!ttr indomitaMe 
perse^erauoe and dali^ increasing 
numbers soon prepare a suite dr 
apartments nf astonishing magni- 
t^s; We once dis^sovered such 
a nest in a prostrate trunk, of 
which the bark and a few papery 
doom and partitions were the only 
portions left — the whole interior 
hating been hewn away by those 
bufey carpenters; and, what was 
cuvjous, scarcely a handful of 
fragments could have been ga- 
thered in the vicinity. Whether 
the portions nibbled away may 
s(»rve as food, be carried to a 
distance by the ants, anxious to 
avoid detection, or be home off by the wind, is yet unknown. 
The carpenter-ants are perhaps the shyest and most seci'et of 
the fkmily ; always conducting their operations m the interior of 
trees, as jf desirous of being screened from ob«?ervation. 

Such, is the economy oi the more remarkable of our native 
spi^Cies in the construction and management of their habitations, 
ail of which exhibit the utmost skill and ingenuity. In othei 
respectO, as the reoring of their larvaa, their food, hybernation, 
&c. they present less diffei'ence ; some species being more active 
and rambling than others, seeking their subsistence among the 
boughs and leaves of the highest trees and hedges. None of 
fhexft bite with great seventy; though they are sufHcieiitly 
trduldeBome to any one who thoughtlessly seat himself for 
^If an hour on the httle grassy hillock which holds their colony. 

• are not destructive m any appreciable degree to the pro- 
1 of the farmer or gardener : their only iiyury, Indceo, is 
lawns and pastures, in which their nests ate tmm^us ; 

^ besides destroying the turf, cattle have a spedal aVemidn 
vie in their vi^ty, . ' ^ 

■V 

^ * FORBIOW SPSOlfeB. 

tuits inliftbitiiig foreigiii eonntriiia 
Ilia in theif liaMti uiid economy— enloui^afllL 

|NIk'| 9 vaiwble among the latter gs amo^ ibe 
“ r^ions never ^ebanate: theirs Js a Cvtif 

|a building, fsaatii^, iiorih|^ Thdy 

nimb^ aol (nii^ble 

hdingt VMl'etaaon ; nor are tom iptciei leas IbnaidiiiKa 
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4o Hum ftom the eesrentj^ of their stin^a^ 

iiatural pro^isNiitioxiA tji the Spi^nisF ae^lenie^?&^)M|h 
j^eriea, mentions aeverai speeiea which iofeated that coontn^t^ 
Xhe great black ^ailt stings, or bites, almost as badas as<N>t|ixoj^; 
Slid next to thb the small yellow ant’s bite is most tminthl^^for 
tfaehr sting is like a spark of Ate. Thev are so^hkk among the 
houghs in some places, that the trareller is covered with them 
hief(^ he is aware. They construot their nests hetwefiSi the 
limbs of^eat trees ; some of these nests beii^ as large as ahsgis^ 
head. Ihis is their winter habitation i for jn the ivet iSeSsoa 
they all repair to these their cities, where dxey^pmeireHheir 
wgs and larvse. In the dry season, ^hen they lekvs 
they swarm all over the forests ; for they never trouble the savsCl*' 
nahB. Great paths, three or four inches broad, made by 
may be seen in the woods. They go out light, but bring heme 
heavy loads on their backs, all of the same substan^ and nearl jr 
of the same size. I never observed anything besides pieces of 

E leaves, so big that I could scarcely see the insect for^^his 
en ; yet they would march stoutly ; and so many were preset 
ing forward, that it was a very pretty sight, for the path looked 
perfectly green with them.” 

The same authority also mentions another species of^a black 
coloui', tolerablv large, with long legs, and of a rambling habH? 

These would march in troops, as if they were busy in seckA 
ing somewhat ; they were always in haste, and always followed 
their leaders, let them go where they would. They had im beaten 
paths to walk in, but rambled about like hunters. Sotnetimee a 
band of these ants would happen to march through our bub. 
over our beds, or into our pavilions ; nay, very onCP intb,ib<W 
chests, and there ransack every part ; and wherever the^fhrelnii^ 
went, the rest all came after. We never disturbed then^ 
gave them free liberty to search where they pleased ; and 


The eugar^ant^ which took its name from the ravages lhab its 
swarms at One time committed on th|i 8ugap>cane> first nofadc^i^s 
^p^rance in the West Indies ab ut the middle of last c sd t< |ryl 
^is pest was chiefly copflned to thb island of Grenada^ 
district of which, according to an account! in thO^FhilOsoph^^ 
Tbancactions, it continued lor several years, waste eyOf^ 
imgiiar phuftation for a^radids of twelve 

tb put a stop to^ttoe desMsKSNb 


I- 1 1 rayf?!;! ij tUfTi 


tbwasd of twenty ^usand pc 

fbibtnmeni indivMual who 

Rtfhedy IdTi^ evil, ^ So lib^ an o 
their citae»et'^h!> destroi^ihO anta^ imdA 
w 




1^ p»a8e^ti<je thr d«fl(tif»ictiwi of a? 
iw pla<ie binug tooiedisftdv sup- 

|3ial fy loiiium^ Mm^ bmmn]^ ohmad inrcmd y«^ 

Seatrttaa^ «s pMsed forward in tk^ moifebr and 

Wltre roasted to 4^tb ; bijii taeie numbera ^ere so e^sfiive^ that 
they soon it, and the pear of ahe swarms passed 

acathekffis over t£e obstruction. The roads were literally covered 
ir^h ^U 9 U fbr miles together ; so that the print of a horse’s toot, 
hipiaSaiiig through them, was covered in an instant by the sur^ 
^multitudes. The inhabitants of the island were ulti> 
ihe[|^y’'fidieved this calamity by the gi'cat hiuTicane of 
17^^ W^h^ though it tore up their plantations by the roots, and 
awepi m&ny of their houses to min, yet so exposed the ants’ nests, 
limt theawanns perished in the delude of ram which succeeded. 
The sugar^ant makes its nest at the root of the 8QMv>cane, 
thereby preventing the proper circulation of the sap, and render* 
sng plant sickly and useless. It is also destructive to the 
liniei^ lemoB, orange, and other species of vegetation. It is of a 
mtdale sue, and of a dark-red colour, and is one of the most pro- 
lific of the race. 

In Cape Colony, and in the south of Africa general! v, ants 
Jim pea*haps more numerous, both as regards individuals and 
a|iebie3,« than they are in an^ other part of the world. There 
are found varying in size, from the red m^ar, scarcely 
viaible to the naked eye, to the dlac/i^ ant, measui’ing nearly an 
Ineh in length. Their habitations are as various as their species. 
TW smaller tribes excavate the ground, removing the paitidcfs 
of s0il,4and piling them up as a rampart round the entrance, to 
keep off the wator. The large black ants content themselves 
witn enlarging such cavities as they find ready finmed under 
fiat stones, thus providing themselves with an impenetrable roof. 
^ smaUa* species of the same colour constmcts its nest on the 
of a bush, enclosing such portions of the branches as come 
W^tifin the sphere of the external covering, which is aa thin as 
paper, yet proof against the heaviest rain. 

P fia^Hawksworth’s account of Cook’s first voyt^, there is a de- 
Qf several species found in New South Wales, thehabito 
are very peculiar. We transcribe this account with 
abriagmeat:— “Some am green as a leaf, am live 
they build their nests of various dzes^ be^een 
of A JUm’a* head and his fist. These nests are of a varf euri- 
are'finrmed by bending down several of the 
Js a$ broad aa a min’s hand, and glueing 
thm tMietber, so as to £om eso^ of pm$k iMk 
^used for this pUrpoae seemed to be m their 
it is not impruteW^^Aat it was a gummy 
,the binrk an4 l^Tes nf fihe tntea they inlu 
bcMing down ^tho leaves we had 

wa mr thoibands uniting all* tii 
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to bold them in tbis^ position^ while other busy naulti-^ 
tsUite employed within in q)plyin^'tbis gUiten that wng th 
prevent their returning back. To satisfy ourselves that the leaves 
W6re bent and held down by the efforts of these dhninutive arti« 
iters, we disturbed them in their work ; and as soon as thc^/ 
were driven from their station, the leaves on which they were 
employed sprang up with a force much greater tlian we could 
have thought these insects able to conquer by any combination of 
their (Strength. But though wc gralilied our curiosity at theu^ 
expense, the inimy did not go unrovenged, tor thousands imme* 
diately threw themselves upon us, and gave us intolerable pain 
with their stings, especially those wliich took possession of oUr 
necks and hair, from whence they were not easily driven. Their 
sting was scarcely less painful than that of the bee ; hut except 
it was repeated, the pain did not last more than a minute. 

Anotner soi*t are quite black, and their operations and manner 
of life are not leas extraordinary. Their habitations are the inside 
of the branches of a tree, which they contrive to excavate by 
working out the pith almost to the extremity of the slenderest 
twig ; me tree at the same time flourishing as if it had no such 
izmi^te. When we first found the tree, we gathered some of the 
branches, and were scarcely less astonished than we should have 
been to find that we had profaned a consecrated grove, where 
every tree, upon being wounded, gave signs of life ; for e were 
instwtly covered with legions of these animals, swarming from 
every bough, and inflicting their stings with incessant violence.’’ 
One cannot read this account without recalling to mind the 
of Guiana, descrilied by Sir Robert Schorabiu’g, and 
questioning whether the tree here referred tp is not naturally 
hollow ; for it is quite impossible that any solid-wooded plant 
cquH have survived under such extensive excavation. The 
trunk and branches of the ant-trec are hollow, like those of the 
ceoropia or trumpet-tree, and provided at inteiwals with parti- 
tions, which answer to the position of the leaves on the outside. 
These bollow^s are inhabited by a light-brownish ant (hence the 
name), about two or three-tenths of an inch long, which inflects 
the most painful bites. In biting, these creatures emit a whitish 
fluid, and the wound swells ana itches for several days ; when 
captured, they attack and kill each other like scoipions. Sir 
Hubert’s despriptlon, and that of Cook’s uaturalists, are indeed 
so similar, that we cannot help believing that both refer to the 
same tree and ant, though found in very distant localities* 

A thhd kind were found by Cook’s mrty nested in the root o€ 
Ik plant which grows on the biufk of trees in the manper of 
ii|jietletoe» and which the insect mi perforated te that use. The 
root is commonly as large as a turnip^ and aomeUmes much 
when it was found intersected bytKnnumerable 
passagesi aU fiUed by these animala; b^ which^ how- 
i£e vegdtttion of ^ plant did not a^^ hare suffered 
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zny injury. They pmev cut «ne of tbeae nx^ts wa» not 
in^atited, though aoin^ were not larger than a h$aei-<nnt. The 
anisauls themsmes are very email, not more , than half as. big 
as the common red ant. in England. They were furnished with 
stings^ but had scarcely force enough to produce any efi^t with 
tt^ beyond that of an unpleasant titillation. 

A veiy curious^ and^ so far as man is concerned^ a very .useful 
species, is found in Peru, where, at certain seasons, its swarms 
destroy vast numbers of reptiles and troublesome insects. It is 
noticed in Dr Poeppig’s travels under the native name of 
miague; which signilies, “ makes the eyes to water from the cir- 
cumstance of its bite having that eftect on the inaividual who is 
unfortunate enough to excite the anger of a swarm.. “ It is not 
known, says the doctor, “where tiiis courageous inseet lives, 
for it comes in endless swarms from the wflderness, whei*e it 
again vanishes. It is generally seen only in the rainy season, 
and it can scarcely be guessed in what direction it will come; 
but it is not unwelcome, because it does no injury to the plantst- 
tions, and destroys innumerable pernicious insects of other kinds, 
and even amphibious animals and small quadrupeds. The broad 
columns go forward, disregarding eveiy obstacle ; the million^ 
inarch close together in a swaim, that takes hours in passing ; 
while on both sides, the waiTioi*s, distinguished by their she and 
colour, move busily backward and forward, ready for defence, 
and likewise employed in looking for and attacking animals 
which are so unfortunate as to be unable to escape, either by force 
01* by rapid flight. If they approach a house, the owner readily 
opens every part, and goes out of their way; for all noxious ver- 
min that jnay have taken up their abode in the roof of palm- 
leaves, the insects and larvic, which do much more damage than 
ofle is aware of, are all destroyed, or compelled to seek safety in 
flight. The most secret recesses of the hut do not escape their 
search, and the animal that waits for their arrival ia infallibly 
lost, /rhey even, as the natives affirm, overpower large snakes', 
for the w arriors quickly form a circle round the reptile while 
backing in the sun, which, on perceiving its enemies, endeavours 
to eseape ; but in vain, for a number of the enemy have fixed 
themselves upon it, and, while the tortured animal endeavours to 
relieve itself by a single turn, the number of its foes is increased 
by a hundredfold. Tnousands of the smaller ants from the main 
l^ohima hasten up, and, in spite of the writhings of the snake, 
w ound it in inpinmerable places, and in a few hours nothing 
icnains of it but, a clean skeleton.^’ This is appai'entiy same 
ant. which Mr Darwin met in countless swarms at 3 mhia, and 
b^ore which he saw spiders, cockroaches, and other insects, anid 
. s^me lizards^^ rushing in the greatest agitatkm. . / 

/ rTbe species of ants, found In warm, countries sue, indeed, ilp 
numerous, that volinnes might be compiled relative to their 
racter and^Miits^ winch in most ins^hces arc murked*^ the ' 
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finest displays of instinctite sagacity. Here^ lumevery we must 
close Our list; conveying some idea of thei!r numbers and dis- 
tribution by tbe followings extract from the same interesting^ 
narrative : — After some observation; 1 was eontbunded at the 
^eat number of the species of the ant ; for there is no part of the 
mvel country of 3Iaynas where they are so numerous as in the 
Lower Andes ; and even the north of Brazil; thoug^h filled with 
them; is a paradise in this respect when compared with the 
motintains of Cuchero. From the size of an inch to half a line 
in length, of all colours between yellow and black, infinitely dif- 
fering in their activity, places of abode, and manners, tlm ants of 
this country alone would engage the attention of the most entliu- 
siastic entomologist for years together. Merely in the huts, we 
distinguish, without any difficulty, seven different spOcies as the 
most troublesome inmates — animals that are seldom met with in 
the forest, far from the abodes of man ; but, on the contrary, in- 
defatigabJy pursue and accompany him in his works, like certain 
equally mischievous plants, which suddenly appear in a newly- 
planted field in the midst of the wilderness, and hinder the culti- 
vation, though they had never been seen there before. How- 
many species there may be in the forest, is a question which any 
one who has visited a tuopical country will not be bold enough to 
answer. If I state hei’e, that, after a very careful enumeration, 
six-and^twenty species of ants are found in the woods about 
Pampayaco, I will by no means affiimi that the estimate is com- 
plete. Every group of plants has particular species, and many 
trees are even the exclusive abode of a kind that does not occur 
anywhere else.” Other travellers fully corroborate this state- 
ment ; and when we remember that only a small district of South 
Ameiica is here referred to, apd that North America, Afri 0,. 
Asia, and Europe, are respectively peopled with widely differi^' 
genera and species, we cannot fail to admit that ants are amongst 
most numerous forms of existence on the globe. 


INSTANCES OF ANT SAGACITY. 

ets and moralists, the ant has long been a standard 
embfjfifi*^ foresight, industry, and pereeverance. Though this 
reputed fSoresight, as far as Our European species are concerned, 
has been shown to be entirely a fiction, yet there is much in 
the general economy of the insect that might be imitated with 
advantage. Nothing can exceed the harmony of their social 
unioHv the cordial willingness with which they seemingly 
engage in their labour, the incmasing care and fiUigue they 
undergo for their young% It^need not in the least ^affect our 
admiration, whether these actions be the result of unreason* 
ing instinct or of indubitable sagacity. Both proceed from tbe 
same great source; the mechaxrnim is the same in either ease, 
hnd the laws by wmich it is governed are deci^d by the same 
auth<ygty. It is true that the organisation of insects diffei^s 
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Tvidely from tliat of tho hig’her animals^ and it would be erring^ 
ag^ainet all soundf philosophy to ascribe the same operations to 
or^^s so very dissimilar ; yet what we call instinct, is as essen- 
tisQly dependent upon organisation as are the highest efforts of 
reason. We know little of the cause of either ; we are yet the 
imperfect Obserrers of their results. 

Notwithstanding this imperfection, many speculations have 
been i^cently broached respecting the conditions of insect life. 
Some appear to regard them as endowed with the attributes of 
human reason in a. modified decree; others admit the per- 
fection of their senses, and ascribe their conduct to instinct; 
while a third class will allow them neither sense nor feeling, 
but consider them mere animated machines, as it were, propelled 
in all their movements by a power they cannot control. With the 
latter class, the wTithings of a trampled emmet are not evidences 
of pain, any more than the movement of its antennse or feelers 
is of touch, or the direction of its eyes of sight. In fact, they 
deny insects the use of these organs altogether — a doctrine wbicn 
will receive but few adherents ; for however much their organs 
of sense may differ from those of man, it is clear that they were 
Vot given without some function to fulfil. It is absurd, no 
doubt, to ascribe memory, reflection, and the like, to creatures 
which have no brain ; but it is equally absurd, seeing that these 
creatures avoid obstacles, evince symptoms of pain, have a choice 
in food, and so forth, to suppose tnat their organs are not capable 
of sight, touch, and taste. Their sensations may be very diffe- 
rent from those of higher animals, just as their organisation is 
different ; but whatever they are, there can be no doubt of their 
perfect aptitude to direct the animal in its manifold and highly 

« ’ous operations. Leaving, therefore, a subject upon whicli 
■e is much difference and uncertainty, we shall transcribe 
6ome of those instances which have been related as evidences of 
sagacity, courage, industry, and the like, on the part of ants 
and ant communities. 

Of their ingenuity in removing obstacles, the following anec- 
dote is a very appropriate illustration : — A gentleman ol Cam- 
bi'idge one day observed an ant dragging along what, with 
respect to the creature’s strength, might be denominated a log* 
of timber. Others were s€vex*ally employed, each in its own 
way. Presently the ant in question came to an ascent, where 
the weight of the wood seemed for a while to overpower him : 
he did not remain long perplexed with it; for three or four 
others, obseryi^g his dilemma, came behind and pushed it up. 
As soon, however, as he had got it on level grounuji they left it 
to his care, and went to their own work. The piece he was ^ 
drawing happened to he considerably thicker at one end than 
the other. Inis soon threw the poor mllow into a fresh difficulty : 
he unluckily dragged it between two bits of wood. After several 
fruitless efforts, finding it would not go through, he adopted 
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llie oulj mode tlaat even a man in eimilar circumstaimes wonM 
iMiVQiman : he came behind pulled it back agai|i, and liispiied 
it its edge ; 'wh^n* i-unnii^ again to the other end, it pmed 
through without the least difiiculty. 

Pr J. R. Johnson relates an equally entertaining anecdote of 
the strength as well as address occasionally displayed by ants. 
At the entrance of a nest of red ants he placed a large house-^; 
aeverd ants came out from time to time to examine it. To his 
surpidse a solitary ant attempted the removal of so large a body : 
it caught hold of one of the wings forcibly by its pincers, and 
exerted all its strength tu drag it along. 'I'his it did with appa** 
r^nt ease, whei^ the ground was not uneven ; but on meeting any 
obstmction, and iinding the dragging system useless, it quitted 
its post for the opposite station, and overcame the resistance by 
pusning. In this way it removed the fly to a considerable distance, 
A difficulty at length presented itseli^ which seemed insuperable ; 
the ant, however, did not relax in its exertions. After attempting 
to dra^ it for some time, it endeavoured to pysh it forward, going 
alternately to the several parts of the body. All these eflbrts 
were useless : at last it seized the fly in its mouth, and by a 
sudden jerk lifted it from the ground, and thus overcame tha^ 
impediment. 

More ingenious still is their mode of forming bridges and 
rafts of their own bodies, for the purpose of enabling the commu- 
nity to pass over water from one object to another. Ants are 
not in any degree swimmers, and unless by some contrivance of 
this kind, the smallest pool would form an impassable barrier. 
Madame Merian, in speaking of the large-headed ants of Suri- 
nam, affims that if they wish to emigrate, they will construct a 
living bridge in this manner : — One individual first fixes itsel^u 
a piece of wood by means of its jaws, and remains stationcoK 
with this a second connects itself; a third takes hold of the 
second, and a fourth the third, and so on, till a long connected 
chain is formed, and fastened at one extremity, w^hich floats ex- 
posed to the wind or current, till the other end is wafted over, so 
as to fix itself to the opposite side of the stream, when the rest 
of the coloiy pass over it as over a bridge, Azara also tells us, 
that in the South American plains, which are exposed to inunda- 
tions, conical hills of eai^h i^ay be observed, about three feet 
l^h, and vei*y near to each other, which are inhabited by a 
littie black ant. When an inundation takes place, the ants 

H ierged nest, and collect themselves into a cir^ 
bout a fopt in diameter, and four lingers deep, 
ain floating uptm the water, until it subsides, 
ee of the duster which they form is attached 
if grass or shrub: and when the waters have 
to thdr habitation. When they wish tn 
»)ank to another, they may often be seen ftunhad 
of two palms’ lengm, turn of the breadth of a 
is , 
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no otlier {>upport than that of its two extr^- 
One would suppose that their own weight would sink 
theiu ; but it is certain that the miu»ses remain Boating during 
the inundation, which lasts some days. . 

Some Indian species, according to an anecdote rd^ated by 
Colonel Sykes, exnibit feats of dextenty which one can scarcely 
ascribe to mere instinctive sagacity. lie was accustomed to ha'v^ 
his dessert placed on a sideboard near a wall, and left all night, 
the legs of tliC sideboard being immersed in w^ater ; notwuthstaiul- 
ing which precaution, the sideboard was found in the morning 
covered with ants, and the sweets were plundered most severely. 
On seeking the mode in which the inti'usion was effected, he 
found that they got one after another into the water, till a flout- 
ing Jiving britige was stretched across it, and then the legs were 
readily mounted. This mode of access was effectually stopped by 
a rim of turpentine round each of the legs just above where they 
entered the water ; but the evil was not cured ; for, on the fol- 
lowing morning, the ants were on the table, and the good things 
plundered as before. He found that the ants had crawled up the 
wall in, great numbers, and crow ded to the part level with the 
edge of the sideboard, which was not more than an inch from the 
wall, and so stretched across and obtained a footing, thus running 
the risk of a fall, which many of them received. The sideboard was 
now moved quite away from the wall, and for a w'hile the sweets 
remained untouched ; but soon the usual visitants were again ob- 
served, and for several days it appeared impossible to account for 
the intinision ; when at last, as the colonel was standing near the 
table, he observed a solitary ant climbing quietly up the wall of 
the room : when it had mounted to rather more than a foot above 
the level of the sideboard, it took a s})riiig, and came down among 
tip sweets. This seemed altogether so extraordinary a proceed- 
ing, that he thought it must be the effect of chance ; but very 
soon he saw many other ants make their appearance and mount 
the wall like their forerunner, until they reached a certain ele- 
vation above the sideboard, when they one and all, without ex- 
ception, leaped from the wall, seriatim^ and alighted safely among 
the sweets. Thus their continued appearance was accounted 
for. 

Sagacious as ants generally are, we are not without«instances 
of their folly and want of concert. The following amusing ex- 
ample is given by Dr Badham, who regards insects as endowed 
with no higher faculties than sensation and impulsive instinct : — 

A wise laborious ant was toiling up the Dark of a chestnut- 
tree, and puUing after him an entii'e snail-shell, the size of a 
hftzel^nut. He halted occasionally, as well he might, but he 
never lost hold of the shell, though the mere weight of it, one 
should have thought, would have yulled his mandibles out of 
joint. In a few tmnutes he had raised it upwards of three feet, 
and all was going on prosperously, when it so chanced that three 





idlers of tho imt kiiM, Ktud presently 
kinn on his way. Our labourer had almost done his work^ his 
hindriegs were ^*eady within the hole iOto which it was his 
plain pii]if>ose to introduce the shell, when the new^mera (who, 
as we have seen, ate always ready to help one another) proceeded 
to do just the reverse ! They got upon the shell, they entered 
it, they persisted in sticking to it: lie could' not carry it; and 
then the shell swerved to one side or the other, according to the 
disposal of his friends within, who had not even *the sense'to 
trim the boat ; still, by great exertion, ho held fast, and might 
pei^laps have accomplished his task, when two more strangers 
thongnt proper to contribute their weight, and brought on the 
catastrophe. The weary but persevering insect was obliged to 
Met go, ^ and the shell, freighted with thi*ee Mnsides^ and half a 
dozen * outs/ fell to the ground ! They left the conveyance in 
apparent alarm, and scampered off in all directions, while he 
remained for some time fixed to the spot of his discomfitui'e. 
The shell being subsequently examined, was found exactly to 
lit the hole in the direction in which the ant was dragging it, 
and in no other.” 


MODKS OF COMMUNICATION. 

It would seem that in these exercises of ingenuity they have 
some mode of communicating their intentions to one another, 
otherwise it is difficult to perceive how they could act so har- 
moniously as they generally do. Many animals express their 
Wishes by sounds, T^iich, though unintelligible to us, are per- 
fectly understood by their own kind ; some communicate partly 
by gesture and partly by sound ; and others simply by gestut^e 
dir by contact. The latter appears to be tliat employed by ants 
—the antennse and mandibles being the organs chiefly eifl- 
ployed to excite one another to concert in conduct ; sometimes 
persuasively, at others per force. M. Huber relates a veiy 
amusing instance, in which gentle persuasion was succeeded^hy 
more foi*cible measures : — The legs of one of his artificial foitoh- 
caries were plunged into pans of water, to prevent the escape 
of the ants ; this proved a source of great enjoyment td these 
little beings, as they are fbnd of water, which they lap after the 
manner of the dog. One day, when he observed meny of them 
tippling very merrily, he was so cruel as to disturb them, which 
S(^t ‘most of the ants in a fright to the nest, but some^ more 
continued their potations. Upon this, one 
had i>etreated returns to inform 'hie thoughUets 
• __ bf thriir danger ;^one he pushes with his jaw'o: an- 
othejIHIrihes first upon belly, and then upon me hmst, 
Jktee of them to leave Off their carousing; aifd 
; but the fourth, more resolute to ^b*inknt‘Out, 
he 'dimMlte4, and pays not the least regard to 
dews wilh' tvhich his compel, sOliOitous for 
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repeatedly belabours bim. At length, determined to have hia 
uray, he seizes him by one of his hind-legs, and gives him a 
violent pull: upon this, leaving his liquor, the loiterer turns 
round, and opening his threatening jaws with every appearance 
of anger, goes very coolly to drinking again ; but his monitor, 
without further ceremony, rushing before him, seizes him by 
his jaws, and at last drags liim off in triumph to the formicary. 

The intercommunication of these little insects, however, is not 
confined merely to giving notice of the approach of danger j it 
is commensurate with their whole economy of building, reai^mg 
the young, obtaining food, and uniting in force against a com- 
mon enemy. If you scatter the ruins of an ant’s nest in your 
apai'tment, you will be furnished with another proof of their 
language. The ants will take a thousand diflerent paths, each 
going oy itself, to increase the cliance of diacovery ; they will 
meet and cross each other in all directions, and perhaps will 
wander lon^ before they can find a spot convenient for their 
reunion, mi sooner does any one discover a little chink in the 
floor, through which it can pass below, than it returns to its com- 
panions, and, by means of certain motions of its antennee, makes 
some of them comprehend what route they are to pursue fo find 
it, sometimes even accompanying them to the spot ; these, in 
their turn, become the guides of others, till all know which way 
to dii^ect their steps. 

It is also well known that they give information to eacli 
other when a store of provi^^ion or any tid-bit has been dis- 
covered. Of this the follow'iiig is a remarkable instance, related 
by Dr Franklin : — Believing that these little creatui*es had some 
means of communicating their thoughts or desires to one 
another, he tried several experiments u ith them, all of which 
tended to confirm his opinion ; but one seemed more conclusive 
than the rest. He put a little eai'then pot, containing some 
ti*eecle, into a closet, into which a number of ants collect, and 
devoured the treacle very quickly. But on observing this, he 
shook them out, and tied the pot with a thin string to a nail 
wjiich he had fastened into the ceiling, so that it hung down by 
the string, A single ant by chance remained in tlie pot. This 
ant ate till it was satisfied ; but w hen it w^anted to get off, it 
could not for some time find a way out. It ran about the bottom 
of the pot, but in vain. At last it found, after many attempts, 
the vay to the ceiling, by going along the string. After it was 
come there, it ran to the wall, and from thence to the ground. 
It bed scarcely been away half an hour, when a great swarm of 
ants came out, got up to the ceiling, and crept along the string 
into the not, and began to eat a^am. This they continued till 
the treacle was all eaten ; in the meantime one swarm running 
down, the string, and the other up.’’ In such instances, the ants 
haye been led by the scent or trace of treacle likely to have 
been laft by the solitary prisoner. Bradley relates a case which 
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seem* to fayoiir this opinion A nest of eate in a nobleman's 
discovered a closet, many yards within the house, in 
v^lch conserves were kept, which they constantly attended till 
the nest was destroyed. Some, in their rambles^ must have first 
discovered this depot of sweets, and informed the rest of it. It 
is remarkable that they always went to it by the same tracks 
scarcely varying an inch from it, though they had to ])ass 
through two apartments ; nor could the sweeping and cleaning 
of the rooms discomfit them, or cause them to pursue a difierent 
route.” — Here the insects persevenngly followed the same track, 
a Ihct which leads one to suspect that they leave some scent or 
trace perceptible to one another. 

“This idea is in part supported by the fact, that roadways are 
found diverging from their nests, which they invariably adhere to, 
so that they aixj in a short time beaten smooth by their incessant 
mai'chings. From these roads they carefully remove chips and 
leaves, and even nibble off blades of grass which may happen to 
spring across. In this feature they remind one of hares, beavers^ 
sneep, and other higher quadrupeds, which instinctively follow a 
beaten track, even when their safety would lie in departing from 
it. Nor are these roads formed merely by the tread of these 
creatures ; they are often hollowed out and smoothened by the 
greatest labour. One of the first things which strikes a traveller 
on entering a tropical forest, is these well-beaten paths, branching^ 
off in every direction, and on which armies of nevei’-failing 
foragers are seen, some going forth, and others returning, buar^ 
dened with pieces of leaves often larger than their own bodies. 

The ingenuity and sagacity displayed in all their actions, 
Whether single or combined, are indeed so surprising, that the 
Maliommedans have even assigned them a place in their heaven. 
On the relation of Theveiiot (as mentioned by Kirby and Spencel, 
one of the animals in Paradise is Solomon's ant, wnich, when m 
the creatures, in obedience to him, brought him presents, dragged 
before him a locust, and was therefore prefeiTed before all others, 
because it had brought a creature so much bigger than itself. 
The tradition is exceedingly appropriate, as illustrating the opn- 
trast between the tiny insect and the feats which it can accom- 
plish. Size for size of agency, the Pyramids are insignificant 
compared with the ant-hills of /Africa; and the ant presenting a 
locfist, is as if a child would drag an elephant. 

THnin SPORTS Aifn attachments. 

^e|||bve described ants as ceaselessly active — ^labouring in 
pon!St|Hp|lag their nests, an4 toiling for the young, which wey 
after they havt; arritred at maturity ; hut it must mt 
MpKained that theit life is one wholly of toil, and no am^- 
|flpb On A sunny day they may often be seen bpsking 
M Kidfe. their hiihi in dreamy listlessneaa ; at other times they 
Htt aibotit in wantfin enjoyment. ** You may freqncfi^lyNpef- 
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mve/’ say^Oc^d^ ^‘an antnm to and fro with a^AUow-labOnrer 
in his fhrcepfi, of the same species and colony. It sheared first 
in the light of provisions ; but I was soon undeceived by observ- 
ing that,-^fter being carried for some time, it was let go in a 
friendly manner, and received no personal injury. This amuse- 
meht, or whatever title you please to give it, is often repeated, par- 
ticularly amongst the hill-ants, which are very fond of this spor- 
tive exercise.*' A nest of ants which Bonnet found in the head 
of a teazle, when enjoying: the full sun, which seems the acme of 
formic felicity, amused themselves with carrying each other on 
their backs, the rider holding with his mandibles the neck of his 
horse, and embracing it closely with his legs. But the most 
circumstantial account of their sports is given by Huber. “ I 
approached one day," says he, “ one of their formicaries (he is 
speaking of the brown ant), exposed to the sun, and sheltered 
from the north. The ants were heaped together in great num- 
]>ers, and seemed to enjoy the temperature which they expe- 
lienced at the surface of the nest. None of them were working : 
this multitude of accumulated insects exhibited' the appearance 
of a boiling fluid, upon which at first the eye could scarce fix it- 
■ self without difficulty. But when I set myself to follow each 
ant separately, I saw them approach each other, moving theii* 
antennae with astonishing rapidity: with their fore-feet they 
^ patted lightly the cheeks of other ants : after these first gestures, 
which T’esembled caresses, they reared upon their hind-legs by 
piirs, they wrestled together, they seized one another by a man- 
dible, by a leg or anteniios, they then let go their hold to renew 
the attack ; they fixed themselves to each other's trunk or ab- 
domen, they embraced, they turned each other over, or lifted 
each other up by turns : tney soon quitted the ants they had 
seized, and endeavoured to catch others. I have seen some which 
engaged in these exercises with such eagerness, as to pursue suc- 
cessively several workera ; and the combat did not terminate till 
tile least animated, having thrown his antagonist, accomplished 
his escape by concealing himself in some gallery." 

The idea of amusement carries along with it a sense of aflection 
and attachment. It has been said that no man is hopelessly bad 
who- can laugh; the proposition maybe farther generalised by 
affirming that no creature capable of indulging in harmless sport 
can be wanting in love towards others of its kind. We may 
therefore expect among ants not only expressions of affection, 
but acts of generosity, if we may be allowed thus far to hu- 
manise their conduct. Whether ants," says Mr Kirby, “ with* 
man and some of Iffie larger animals, experience anything 
lilqe attachment to individuals, is not easily ascertained; but 
that they feel the full force of the sentiment which we term pa^ 
trkitiam, or the love of the community to which they telong, 
is evident from the whole series of their proceedings, which all 
t©0d to promote the general good. Distress or dimculiy falling 
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Upon any naamber of their society g-enerally excites their syxn- 
path;^ and they do their utmost to lelieve it. H. LatreiUe onte 
cut off the antennse of an ant ; and its companions, evidently' 
mtyin^ its suffering^ anointed the wounded part with a drop 
of transparent fluid m>m their mouth : and whoever attends to 
what is going forward in the neighbourhood of one of their nests>, 
will be pleased to observe the readiness with which they seem 
disposed to assist each other in difficulties. When a bm'den is 
top heavy for one, another will soon come to ease it of part of 
the weight j and if one is threatened \> ith an attack, all hasten 
to the spot to join in repelling it. 

The satisfaction they express at meeting after absence is veiy 
striking, and gives some degree of individuality to their attach- 
ment. M. Huber witnessed the gesticulations of some ants, 
oi'jginally belonging to the same nest, that, having been entirely 
separated from each other four months, were afterwards brought 
together. Though this was equal to one-fourth of their exist- 
ence as perfect insects, they immediately recognised each other, 
saluted mutually with their antennae, and united once more to 
form one family.” 

They are also ever intent to promote each other’s welfai’e, 
and ready to share with their absent companions any good thing 
they may meet with. Those that go abroad feed those which 
remain in the nest : and if they discover any i^ock of favourite 
food, th^ inform the whole communit}^ as we have seen above, 
and teach them the way to it. Huber, for a paiticular reason, 
having produced heat, by means of a flambeau, in a certain part 
of an artiflcial formicai'y, the ants wliich happened to be in that 
quarter, after enjoying it for a time, hastened to convey the wel- 
come intelligence to their compatriots, whom they even carried 
suspended upon their jaws (their usual mode of transporting 
eacn other) to the spot, till hundreds might be seen thus laden 
with their friends. ** These observations,” he continues, “and 
many others, which I shall not now mention, by showing' what 
interest the ants take in the w^elfare of their companions, bring 
to mind those ideal repub'lics m which all wealth should be gene- 
ral, public interest serving as a rule of conduct for the citiseh^. 
It belonged only to Nature to realise this chimera, and it is pnly 
among insects^ exempt from ur, passions, that she thought shp 
qould establish this order of things.” 

THEin WARS AND SLAVERY. 

^ ^ut iCilipy warmly love, so can they fiercely hute: their 
hatrMjHpSrally iermiiditing Ju the death of eithei^ combata^t^ 


jra^ygiieraiiy terminating ju tne deatn ot either eomqataht^ 
l&uRiers of different communities often fall out ahd ^ttabk 
tearing off legs and antennas with tlieir powerful Jawsi^ 
np^ting th^r poison, which seems tq b® as painful tp wir 
a kind ps to ^tner animals. A combat betw^een two, hostile 
^nplties is thus graphically described by the same authority : 
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— Figure to yourself two of these cities equal in size and popu- 
lation^ and situated about a hundred paces from each other; 
observe their countless numbers, equal to the population of two 
mighty empires. The whole space, which separates them for the 
breadth of twenty-four inches, appears alive with prodigious 
crowds of their inhabitants. Tne jennies meet midway between 
their respective habitations, and there join battle. Thousands of 
champions, mounted on more elevated spots, engage in single com- 
bat, and seize each other with their powerful jaws ; a still greater 
number are engaged on both sides in takingjprisonera, which make 
vain efforts to escape, conscious of the cruel fate which awaits them 
when arrived at the hostile foimicary. The spot W'here the battle 
most rages is about two or three square feet in aimensions ; a pene- 
trating odour exhales on all aides ; num^bers of ants are here lying 
dead, covered with venom : others, composing groups and chains, 
are hooked together by tlieir legs or jaws, and drag each other 
alternately in contrary directions. These groups are formed 
gradually. At first a pair of combatants seize each other, and*, 
ifaring upon their hind-legs, mutually spirt their acid, then 
closing, they fall and wrestle in the dust. Again recovering their 
"feet, each endeavours to drag off his antagonist. If their strength 
be equal, they remain immovable, till the arrival of a third gives 
one the advantage. Both, however, are often succoured at the 
same time, and tne battle still continues undecided ; others take 
part on cagh side, till chains are fomed of six, eight, or some- 
times ten, all hooked together, and struggling pertinaciously for 
the mastery. The equilibrium remains unbroken, till a number 
of champions from the same nest arriving at once, compel them 
to let go their hold, and the single combats recommence. At the 
approach of night, each party gradually retreats to its own city ; 
but before the following dawn, the combat is renewed with re- • 
doubled fury, and occupies a greater extent of ground. These 
daily fights continue till, violent rains separating the combatants, 
they forget their quarrel, and peace is restored 
After such combats, the slain are generally devoured, just as 
tha strong often devour the sickly and dying of their own com- 
munity. As to their taking captives for the purpose of enslaving 
them, we greatly doubt ; indeed, from what we ourselves have 
witnessed, the captives are merely dragged away Hke any other 
insect of which they intend to make a meal, lo the subject of 
ant slavery M. Huber de\ otes a considerable portion of his trea- 
tise, agreeing with us that adult ants are nevei* made slaves of, 
but that the slaves are the produce of larvse which have been pil- 
from other nasts. As he is the only author who has mada 
this sobject his special cai*e, we are not in a position to contravevt 
his statements; though we have reason to believe that, when the 
ants of one nest cany off the larvm of another, it is not for the 
object of securing a stock of slaves, Wt merely for the present 
gratification of that instinct which teaches them to bear uncon- 
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•querable love to their young*. That in thia manner mixed com- 
muuities of ante arise, there can be no doubt ; hut whether the 
black ants, for example, found in the nests of the Amazons, act 
as the slaves of the latter — building, nursingj and foraging lor 
them — rests entirely upon Huberts assertion. We are inclined to 
regard such mixed communities as accidental ; he considei's them 
as the result of design on the part of one class to enslave another. 

The ash-coloured and mining ants,^' says he, “ are to be con- 
sidered, then, as the negroes of the Amazons : it is from among 
them the latter procure slaves; they kidnap ^hem at an age 
when their instinct is not developed ; and these insects, on being- 
brought up by the Amazons, divide with them the fruit of their 
industiy. Can we sufficiently admire the prudence and wisdom 
these insects display in the establishment of such an institution ! 
We here trace neither servitude nor oppression ; nor do the ants 
themselves, taken from perhaps twenty different dwellings, 
entertain the slightest suspicion of their being in a foreign nest : 
they live under the same roof in brotherly and sisterly union, 
and if they regard the Amazons, it is but to show them greater 
attention. Nature, profound in her combinations, seems fully 
aware that old ants would never live sociably with those ot 
another species ; but that young ants may, especially if they have 
been accustomed in early life to see and receive from them some 
attention. She seems also aware that no aversion is excited in 
the breasts of those which witness their birth. It is in this way 
she has instituted mixed or compound ant-hills ; it is on this 
account the Amazons in their expeditions never carry off adult 
ants, only larvce and pupup ; for the same reason tliey never seek 
the destruction of their enemies, their only aim being to steal 
from them their little ones.” If this be true, the most practised 
slave-dealer could not do more ; it is instinct as acute as human 
intelligence. 

Equally wonderful with their slave-making propensities is 
the statement, that they make milk-kine, as it were, of the 
aphides — ^those little insects which deposit the honey-dew on the 
leaves of trees in summer and autumn. Ants are, it is time, 
excessively fond of sweets, and the honey-dew on the thorn, 
beech, and other trees, is greedily sought after. But for the 
assertion tha^they guai-d, or eifeclose, or tend the aphides as kine, 
we have never been able to 'find the slightest foundation. If a leaf 
be covered with plenty of honey-dew, an ant will regale itself 
without the least notice of the passing aphides; it will even 
walk uv^ them in -search of the delicious morsd. If, on the 
4>thef band, the honey-dew^' he scanty, and a stray aphis come 
in the way of on ant,^ the latter will touch it with its antenmu ; 
and the former, on being disturbed, generally drops some of 
its liquid. Thi% however, it does as readily when toudhed 
with apiece fd twig; so that when it drops its sweets on being 
palped ' by the ant, it is merely following a natural habit. 
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Huber, on the contrary, is of opinion that the aphides under- 
stand the wishes of the ants, dropping their fluid, in faui, as 
a cow yields the contents of her udder to the milkmaid. Move 
than this: he maintains that they guard and enclose thorn 
on certain plants; that they collect them as their domestic 
animals in their nests; and that tliev even cherish their eggws 
as they would their own larvae. All this is so incredible, so 
human-like in conduct, that we believe Huber’s enthusiasm 
lias led him to ffive a wrong interpretation to a very common 
phenomenon. Here, however, are some of his singular state- 
ments : — “ The ants know lull well the value of these little 
animals, which, it would appear, had been created for them; 
they constitute their sole wealth, an ant-hill being moz’e or less 
rich as it is more or less provided with aj^hides ; they are, in 
fact, their cattle, their cows, their goats, &c. Who could ha\ c 
imagined that the nuts were a pastoral tribe I But a question 
here presents itself of some interest. l)o the pucerons (aphides), 
which I have constantly found in nests of this species, come of 
#their own free will to reside there, or are they brought thither 
by the ants ? The latter appears to me most probable ; for the 
’’ants are in the habit of carrying them continually from place to 
place, and are the individuals which receive all the advantapes 
attending this i*elatiou. 1 am strongly inclined to believe that 
the yellow ants, and all those which are endowed with the same 
industiy, go in search of these insects through the subterranean 
galleries they have formed betw'een the roots; that tliey Had 
them scattered among the grass, and bring them to the nest, 
I cannot conceive, if this be not the case, why there should be 
80 many of these insects in ant-hills, for they are not equally 
common elsewhere. I have seldom discoverea them under the 
grass but tliey were surrounded by yellow ants, wliich arrive at 
tlieir haunts by subteri’anean passages, and which probably con- 
vey them to their nest in the autumn. They often seized upon 
them in my presence, and withdrew with them by some obscure 
path, which proves that these insects are at their complete 
disposal. 

“ Four or five species of ants keep pucerons in their abode ; 
but less constantly, and in much smaller number, than the yellow 
ants, as they obtain a portion of their subsistence from those 
inhabiting trees. There are some which reach the branches, loaded 
with these insects, under a covered way of earth, leading directly 
from their nest. Here the ants are as well furnished with food 
as if they kept the }>ueerons in their own dwelling ; and os often 
as they wish to bring these insects to their nest, they can accom- 
plish It without the knowledge of other ants, and without 
earring any risk. The red, the brown, the turf ant, and another 
epecies, excessively small, are always, durii^ autumn, winter, 
and spring, the possession of pucerons. Tae pucerons, then, 
are the domestic animals of the ants; the latter collect these 

n: 
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insects around them, as we collect those animals which adminis- 
t%t to our wants near the habitation in which we reside. The 
animals which are subject to our control know the Toice of man ; 
the pucerons understand, as it should seem, the lanffua^e of 
ants, and furnish them with their aliment uncoiistraineof.” Nay,^ 
what is even more startling*, it is affirmed that the ants construct 
paddocks for these insects, to which they convey them when the 
weather is favourable I 

Such is a hasty picture of ant life in all its phases of toil, in- 
dustry, perseverance, sagacity, courage, love, natred, haimony, 
smh amusement. 

TERMITES, OR WHITE ANTS. 

Though vulgarly known by the title of “ ants,” these insecta 
belong to an entirely 4iff‘erent family,* They are neur&ptvnms 
insects : that is, have four wings, in which the nervures or veins 
ai*e boldly marked, giving to them, when viewed under the mi- 
croscope, the appearance of the most beautiful network. They 
have received tneir common appellation from the similarity which# 
exists between their economy and that of the true ants, or Fer^ 
micidet ; namely, their living in communities, consti’ucting hiliS 
or turrets, cai^fully tending their young, and being composed of 
males, females, and neuters. We have various passing notices 
by travellers of these insects, but none so complete as that of 
Sraeothman’s, of which our account may be considered as an 
abridgment. The termites are foimd in both the Indies, m 
A&ica, and in South America, where they do vast damage, in 
consequence of their eating and perforating wooden buildings, 
utensiis, furniture, and indeed all kinds of household stuff, which 
are utterly destroyed by them if not timely prevented. Though 
thus partial to vegetable food, they are, like the ants, omnivorous ; 
and are equally capable of inflicting with their jaws very painful 
wounds. With the exception of their head and pincew, the ter- 
mites are soft, and covers with a thin delicate skin ; and in this 
respect also they differ from ants, which have a tough and strong 
integument tj^oughout. 

The term^ communities consist of three orders: first, the 
working nedee^s or young ; eecondly, the soldiers or full-gmwn 
neuters ; ans^^irdly, the perfect males and females, which at 
certain seas^ are furnidied with wings. The workers are by 
the mop numerous; and, in their perfect state, are about a 

Hula coxistitttto <3ie third family of the Neuroptera, and otAf 
reptn^ypie Formuiida in tlieh: habit of living In societies. The speo^ 
which very numerous, cliiefly inhabit tropical oountriei}, there being 
only one or two atnall tree species found in tho south of Europe, under the 
mi^G of wood-lice. Tho death' watoii (Termet pulsatorim), an inaect which 
hits the wood-work of old apartmeuts, and whose regular beatings 
those of a watch) have' given rise to a very common superstition, 
>gS'al8o to this fhnuly. 

SB 
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fHiarter of an inch in length. On them depends the labours of 
the community, thd building, foraging, and nursing. Tlie sol- 
dieie, or fighters, 
are few in com- 
parison, perhaps 
os one to a hun- 
dred of the la- 
bourers; but 
they are many 
times larger, and 
Jirmed with 
kliJirper and more 
formidable jaws. 

Their duties are 
co^nfined chiefly 
to watching the 
approaches of 
the hill, and 
•defending them 
against the approach of insect enemies. The perfect sexes 
^fe much larger than either, and are furnished with four 
large brown transparent wings, by which* they are enabled, at 
the proper season, to engage on those aerial excursions neces- 
sary to the propagation of their kind. They are described as 
being about three quarters of an inch in length, and bulky in 
proportion. Instead of active, industrious, and rapacious little 
animals, the perfect sexes are innocent, helpless, and dastardly. 
At the breeding season their numbers are sometimes prodigious ; 
but their enemies are still more numerous. They are devoured by 
birds, by reptiles, by the ant-eaters, and even by the inhabitants 
of many parts of Africa. None, perhaps, of the males survive 
their aerial life, and few comparatively of the females, which, on 
falling to the ground, are found by some of the labouring insects 
that are continually running about, and thus made queens and 
mothers of new communities. Before laying her eggs, which 
amojint to some hundred thousands, the queen-mother becomes 
enormously distended, and is sometimes found to measure three 
or four inches in length, the abdomen being then of an oblong 
irregular form. In times of scarcity the Hottentots feast upon 
these eggs, which they call Rice, on account of their resemblance 
to that grain. They usually wash them, and cook them with a 
small quantity of water, declaring that they are savoury and 
nourishing. If the people,” says Mr Backhouse in his recent 
travels^ nnd out a place where the nests are numerous, they 
.soon become fat upon the eggs, even when previously rauen 
reduced by hunjger. Sometimes they uill get half a bushel out 
of a single nest.” 
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Some build irre^lax conical hills of eight, ten, or twelve foet in 
height ; others erect a sort of cylindrical turret with a pointed 
roof; and many live on trees, in the clefts of which thev con- 
stnict habitations as large as a hogshead. One of the best known 
species is the warlike termite (Termes hellico^us\ found all over 
Africa, whose economy xnzj be taken as a type of that of the 
whole family. The hills oi this species are composed of an ex- 
terior and ail interior part. The exterior cover is a large clay 
shell, shaped like a dome, of strength and magnitude sufficient to 
enclose and protect the interior building from the injuries of the 
weather, and to defend its numerous inhabitants from the attacks 
’ of natural or accidental enemies. These hills make their first ap- 
pearance in the fofin of conical turrets about a foot high. In a 
short time the insects erect at a little distance other turrets, 
and go on increasing their number and widening their bases, 1^11 
their underworks are entirely covered with these turrets, which 
the animals always raise hig'hest in the middle of the hill ; and, 
by filling up the intervals between each, they collect them at 
last into one great dome. (See cut at the head of the presen# 
article.) 

The royal chamber, as Mr Smeathman calls it, is always ’ 
situated as near the centre of the building as possible, and is 
generally on a level with the common surface of the ground 1 
It is nearlv in the shape of half an egg, or an obtuse oval 
within, and may be supposed to represent a long oven, In 
the infant state of the colony, it is not above an inch in length ; 
but in time it becomes increased to six or eight inches, or 
more, bemg always in proportion to the size of the queen, who, 
increasing in bulk as in age, at length requires a chamber of 
such dimensions. 

As the entrances into this royal chamber admit no animals 
larger than the labourers or soldiers, of course the king and 
queen can never possibly get out. This chamber is surrounded 
by an innumerable quantity of others, of different sizes, figures, 
and dimensions ; all of them ai’ched either in a circular or an 
elliptical form. These chaiUbers cither open into each othei*, or 
have communicating passages, which, being always clear, are 
evidently intended for the convenience of the soldiers and atten- 
dants, of whom great numbers are necessary. The latter apart- 
ments are joined by the magazines and nurseries. 

The magazines are chambers of clay, and are at all times well 
stored with provisions, which, to the naked eye, seem to consist 
of the raspings of wood and plants ; hut, when examined by the 
microscope, they are found to consist chiefly of the gums or in- 
spissated JTiices of plants, thrown together in small irregular 
masses. The nurseries are always intermixed with the magazjnes, 
^d are buildings totally different from the rest of the apartment. 
These are composed entirely of wooden materials, which seem to 
be cemented with gums. They are invariably occupied by the 
So 
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ec;gs, and the young, which first appear in the shape of lal>ourei*s* 
These buildings are exceedingly compact, and are divided into a 
number of small iiTegular-shaped chambers, not one of whieh is 
half an inch wide. They are placed all round, and as near as 
possible to the royal apartments. When a nest is in an infant 
state, the nui’series are close to the royal apai'tment. But as in 
process of time the body of the queen enlarges, it becomes neces- 
sary, for her accommodation, to augment tne dimensions of her 
chamber. She then likewise lays a greater number of eggs,, 
and requires more attendants; of course it is necessary that 
both the number and dimensions of the adjacent apartments 
should be augmented. For this purpose the small first-built 
nurseries are taken to pieces, rebuilt a little farther off, and 
made a size larger, and their number at the same time is in- 
ert ased. Thus the animals ai’e continually employed in pulling 
down, repairing, or rebuilding their apartments; and these 
operations they perform with wonderful sagacity, regularity, and 
foresight. 

. In and around these habitations the workers and soldiers ai’e 
continually bustling ; but, what is remarkable, they seldom ex- 
pose themselves to the open air, but travel under-ground, or with- 
in such trees or substances as they destroy. It is this habit which 
renders them so destructive in any inhabited district, as they 
eat their way into every post, pillar, and rafter, leaving nqjthing 
but a frail film outside, which in time breaks down under the 
slightest pressure. They are not less expeditious in destroying 
the shelves, wainscoting, and other fixtures of a house, than the 
house itself. They are ever piercing and boring in all directions, 
and sometimes go out of the broadside of one post into that of 
another joining to it ; but they prefer, and always de&troy, the 
softer substances first, and are particularly fond of pine and fir 
boards, which they excavate, and carry away with wonderful 
despatch and cunning. When they attack trees and branches in 
the open air, they sometimes vai*y their manner of doing it. If 
a stake in a hedge has not taken root and vegetated, it becomes 
thciy business to destroy it ; if it has a good sound bark round it, 
they will enter at the bottom, and eat all but the bark, which 
will remain, and exhibit the appearance of a solid post ; but if 
they cannot trust the bark, they cover the whole stick with their 
mortar, to give it stability. Under this covering they w^ork, 
leaving no more of the stick and bark than is barely suffi- 
cient to support it, and frequently not the smallest particle; 
so that, upon a very small tap with your walking-stick, the 
whole stake, though it looked sound 'and strong, will crumble 
into a thousand fragments. 

Unlike the ants, they do not wage war upon each othei’; but 
they are frequently, if found above ground, engaged in combats 
with these insects. Though possessing very powerfiil^jnandibles, 
they are not a match for the ants, which soon pierce thejr soft 
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bodies, and cany them off as venison to their hills. The g^reat 
annoyance which they g-ive to travellei’S is undoul)tedly ex- 
aggerated. If their habitations are attacked, they will certainly 
rusfi out, and defend them by biting everything that comes in their 
way; but they act purely on the defensive, ana avoid th^* open day 
as inuch as possible. Their bite Is aufl^ient tp draw blood, but it 
has none of the imtating qualities of the ant’s bite, as the ter- 
mites do not sectete any poisonous Uqtud. 

coNcnnaxoN* 

"Wfe have thus given, as fully pa the limits of our sheet will 
permit, a sketch of the ant and termite families; and brief 
as the sketch necessarily is, it may assist in giving more correct 
notions of these insects than are generally entertained. The 
reader will not now confound the one family with the otlier ; 
be will not ascribe to tha ants of Europe, at least, the foresight 
of laying up stores for winter, nor the sagacity of nibbling off 
the points of the fancied grain to prevent it from sprouting ; 
and he will not be over-credulous of stories told of their wis7 
dom — a wisdom which, according to such series, is equal tc 
domesticating other ingots for their use, or enslaving them for 
their pleasure. 

As^to the utility of ants and termites^ in the scheme of crea- 
tion, their vast numbers and wide distribution are ample evi- 
dences, though of an indirect kind. They act as scavengers, in 
clearing away much waste veget&ble and'animal matter ; and fur- 
nish in I'etuni abundance of food to other creatui*es. The ant- 
eater, a small quadruped of SPuthem Africa, derives its food 
solely from this source ; many birds, as the >voodpeCker, devour 
them with avidity ; and that curious insect, the aiit-lion, has de- 
rived its name from the manner in which it lies iu wait "for itb 
prey. That ants, In their turn, are highly destructive of other 
insects, is shown by‘the ingenious device of the Swiss, who 
clear fruit-trees of caterpjllai's and vermin by emptying a bag of 
ants on the branches, and rotaining them there, encircling the 
trunk with a ling of wet clay, so as to provent their escape to tht> 
ground. That' they are ^not any degree prejudicial to the 
products of human industry , has already been stated. Their 
iarvsB are sometimes gathered favourite food for caged birds ; 
and formic acid, at one time used in medicine, is a product ob- 
tainable tVom them alone. The termites, however, are not so 
haimless, and may be considered as one of those obstacles in the 
w'ay of the human race which laature fias left for their ingenuity 
ana industry to remove/ Burwhatever the advantages or disad- 
vantages which may arise to ^he cOmfoH of man from these in- 
families, it has not lessened the interest with which he has 
and art regarded the activity, regularity, industry, and harmony 
Jnese tiny communities, 
be ceme^ 
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and partaking the admiration, which was felt in Italy and Ger- 
many much more intensely than in Britain, for the poems of 
that noble personage, he translated into Italian prose the poetical 
drama of Manfred. Upon presenting it to Bwon, the latter ex- 
pressed his surprise that he should have turned a poem into prose ; 
and as Pellico maintained it was iitt|KMuuble to translate it pro- 
perly into poetry, Byron presented to him, unon a subsequent 
meetiii^^, his own tragedy in an Engli^ poeitlcal dress, as a prac- 
tical mutation of his opinion. 

The great acquirements of PellkfOji Hs amiable and pleasing 

manners, rendered his society tnudi sought aim in Milan. The 
Count Briche committed to his eSre on* of bis sons^and subset 
quently he becaiqp tutor to the sons of Count Porro Lambev- 
tenghi, one of the wealthiest of the Lombardian nobility, in 
whose house he associated with persons of the £rst distinction. 
AVith the Count Porro himself^ was united in the closebt 
friendship. 

Distressed with the general want of enlightenment among the 
people, and coiiceiidng that the establishment of a literary and 
scientific journal might improve the public mind, Silvio, in 1B19, 
broached the idea to Porro and some of his litermy companions. 
All were delighted with it; Count Porro advanced the funds 
necessary for the purpose, and the plan was put in execution. 
The joBPnal was called The Conciliator, and had for contributors 
men of the greatest eminence in Italy. Besides those resident in 
Milan, were Bomagnosi of Venice, a celebrated jurisconsult; 
Melchior Gioja, a political economist ; Manzoni, at once a poet 
and prose writer of the first order ; Grossi, the author of Ildf- 
gonda; and Brechet. Maroncellii fated to be Pellico^s future 
companion in captivi^, was also one of the contributors. 

The press was tbwJer the strictest censorship. The Austriim 
government seemed to tremlde at the least symptom of liberality 
of opinion. The Conciliator was soon exposed to the corrections 
of the censor. Though politics were not discussed, the liberal 
tone of some of. its articles on literature was oiensive. They 
were erased, and the journal went forth with half its column's 
blank. It was therefore given um 

In 1820 the unfortunate I^evoluBon of Naples took place. The 
jealous government of Austria htA its fears more than ever ex- 
cited. A proclamation was issued, attaching the penalty of death 
to the offence of belonging to a secret society. The party in Italy, 
whose object it was to cast off the galling yoke of loreigners, was 
styled that of the Carbonari, for the suppression of whom every 
Italian government diligentlyiabourad. The emperor of Austria 
was not in the rear: numberless arrests were made, upon the 
merest suspicion of disaffection, throughout what he designated 
“The Lombardo- Venetian Kingdom.” Two distinguished citi- 
zens of Milan were exposed to the jealousy of the government, 
from the enlightened efforts they had made for the improvement 
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of their country. These were the Counts Poito and Confalonieri, 
who appropriated a great part of their possessions to the truly 
patriotic designs of founding infant and other schools, of pro- 
moting the arts, and of introducing into Italy the great disco- 
veries of modern times^ Confalonieri visited Paris and London 
to study the modes of instruction in the schools of France and 
England, in order to institute them in Italy. He also sent from 
London the necessary apparatus for the manufacture of jras, for 
lighting the streets of Milan, the expense of which he and Pon‘o 
bore jointer. They also, int^junction with Alexander Visconti, 

« instructed the mt steamboat which appeared in Italy. These 
|re the exertions that rendered them objects of hatred and sus- 
cion to the Austrians. The Contributors to The Cmeiliatory 
established at the expense of Poiro, were also looked upon with 
an evil eye. Orders for the arrest of them all were issued. Pon’o 
was the only person who escaped, by a timely flight into a foreign 
country. Confalonieri -was taken from a sick-bed, and the arms 
of an affectionate wife. Pellico and the others were all arrested, 
Alas ! poor Pellico. Let us follow him to prison, and hear him 
tell the story of hds sufferings.* 

IMPRISONMENT AT BULAN. 

On Friday the 13th of October 1620 I was arrested at^lMilaii, 
and conducted to Santa Margherita — formerly a convent, and now 
the head office of the extensive police establishment. It was 
about three o’clock in the afteimoon, and, after an examination, 
I w as consigned to the charge of the jailer, who, having con- 
ducted me to the apartment destined for me, politely invited me 
to deliver into his hjinds, to be restored at tne fitting time, my 
watch, pui’se, and anything else 1 might have in my pockets ; 
which having obtained, he witJi some ceremony wished me good 
evening. 

In less than half an hour my dinner anrived ; I ate a few 
mouthfuls, drank a glass of water, and was left alone. My room 
was on the ground, and opened on a courtyard, with cells all 
around, cells on the right and on the left, opposite and above me. 
I leaned against the window, and stood some time listening to the 
tramp of the jailers as they went to and fro, and to the dissolute 
^ngs of some of the prisoners. 

1 fell into reflection : a centuiy ago, this prison was a nunnery. 
Could the holy penitents who inhabited it have ever believed that 
a day would come when their chambers would resound no 
longer with the prayers and laiiientations of devout women, but 
witn blasphemies and detestable ribaldry, and would hold within 
them the refuse of society — wretches destined to the hulks or the 

* U'liat follows is an abridgment of Pellico *8 narrative, translated from 
the original Italian. > 
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"allows ? And in another centuiy, \\ ho will breathe in these cells ? 
Alas fur the swiftness of time, and the instability of things! 
Should any one complain that fortune ceases to smiie upon him, 
or ffrie\e that he is cast into a prison and threatened with the 

f ibhet? But yesterday I was one of the happi'*st of men ! to-day 
have lost everythinf): that conduced to the joy of my existence — 
liberty, friends, hope I It would be absuiii to delude myself. I 
leave this place only for a dungeon more hoirible, or for the 
hands of the executioner. Be it so I When I am dead it will 
signify little whether I yielded mv last sigh ni a dungeiii, or am 
borne to the tomb in all the grandeur of funereal pomn, ^ 

It was thu»my mind found strength in thinking oi the inefl 
orahle sweep of time j but shortly the remembrance of my fithe^ 
my mother, ray sistera, my brothers^ and of a family which I 
loved as tenderly as if it were my own, came to assail me, and 
the arguments of philosophy wei-e powerless. Tenderer thoughts 
came over me, ana I wept like a child. 

During the night I slept a little. I became gradually resigned 
to my unhappy fate. Towards morning my agitation u as 
calmed, and 1 was astonished at the change. I yet uiought upon 
my parents, and upon all those whom I loved ; but I no longer 
despaired of their strength of mind : the recollection of those 
yiituous sentiments which I had known sustain them m previous 
calamities, consoled me on theh behalf. 

In the course of the day, which followed I wa-^ again oalle<l to 
an examination; and it was renewed during several succesbue 
days without any other interval than that allovied for iny nieih. 

Whilst the process thus continued, the days pas'^ed rapidly, 
owing to the constant exercise in w^hich my mind was kept, froin 
the necessity of answering, without interaiission, the most varied 
mieatious, and of collecting my energies duiing the intervals of 
the examination in reoiilhng all that had been asked of me, 
what answers L had given, and in reflecting upon all those 
things upon which I would probably he next interrogated. 

At the end of the first week a moat cruel misfortune happened 
to me. My poor friend Piero, equally eager with myself to estab- 
lish a communication hetw een us, wrote me a letter, and sent it, 
not hj' a seeondino (officer of th^rison), but by an unfortunate 
prisoner who was employed jii pe^fonniiig services in our rooms. 
He Avas a man pf fhim sixty to seventy years of agf^, condemnea 
to I know not how many mpnths of imprisonment. Witli a 
needle ivhich I had, I pricked my finger and wrote a few lines 
in reply with my blood,, which I gave to the messenger. He had 
the mislbi;tU!ie to be ohservei, was seized with the note upon 
him, I cm not mistaken, scourged. I heard frightful 

cries, ^|nch struck me, as coming from the poor old man. I 
never law him afterwands. 

* Called to the bar, I Juddered at having presented to me my 
little lejttBP covered with blood, although, thanks to Heaven, it 
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contained no clanp^erous matu^r, foi* tliere wore only a f»nv words 
of friendly salutation. I was asked with what I had drawn 
blood. The needle was taken from mo, and the ruilianH liiuj^lied 
in derision. But I could not laugh 1 1 could nut forget the 
countenance of the old messenger. T would willingly huv(* 
suffered any punishment to have procured his pardon ; and when 
I heard those cries, which I believed were his, my heart Avas dis- 
solved in tears. 

It was ill vain that I repeatedly asked the jailer and his sccoit- 
dint after him. They shook their heads, and said, “ He lias paid 
dearly for his fault j he will not do the like again ; he is now 
♦somewhat more ouiet.” And they refused to give any further 
explanation. l)ia they refer by tnat to the narrow prison in 
which the wretched man was confined, or did they mean that In* 
liad died under the blows inflicted upon him, or from the con»(‘- 
quences of those blows ? 

One day I thought I saw him beyond the courtyard beneath 
the portico ivith a load of w'ood upon his shoulders, and my 
licart beat as if I had seen a brother. When I had no longer to 
uiulergo the torment of answering interrogatories, and there was 
nothing to occupy the day, I found in all its bitterness the weight 
of solitude. 

I was allow^ed to have a Bible and a copy of Dante ; the jailer 
placed his whole library at my disposition, which contained some 
romances by Scuderi, Piaz/.i, and others worse than they : but 
my mind ivas too agitated to devote itself to i*eading anything. 
I got by heat't every day a canto of Dante ; but this exercise was 
so mechanical, that, in pursuing it, I thought less of the versc-> 
than of my misfoi’tunes. It ivas the same when I read any other 
thing, except at certain passages of the Bible, whicli deejily 
affected my feelings, and inspired me Avith fortitude and resig- 
nation. To live fi*ee is a thing infinitely more pleasant than to 
live in prison ; and yet even in the gloom of a prison, jj'hen one 
reflects that God is jiresent, that the joys of this Avorld are transi- 
toiy, that true happiness consists in a good conscience, and not 
ii\ exterior objects, there is a charm in living. In less than a 
month I resigned myself to my fate with a tranquillity which, 
if not perfect, was at least tolerable. I Avas aAvare that, being- 
resolved not to commit the infamous action of purchasing im- 
punity by the destruction of others, my lot could be po other 
than the gibbet or a long imprisonment. 4 behoved me, there- 
fore, to confoiTii to destiny : 1 will breathe, said I, as long as they 
grant me a puff of air ; and w^en they take it away, 1 Avill do 
what all otliers do at the last gasp— I will die. 

I did all in my poAver to- be satisfied with everything, and to 
let my mind haVe all possible enjoyment. My most ordinary 
plan consisted in making the enumeration of the advantages 
Avhich had briglitened my existence : an excellent futlier, an ex- 
cellent mother, excellent brothers and sisters, such and such for 
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friends, a g’ood education, a love of letters, &c. ; who had had 
■more happiness than 1 ? Why not render thanks to God, althoug*h 
this ha])piness was at present interrupted by misfortune i Some- 
times, in making* this enumeration, I g-rew tender-hearted, and 
wept for a moment ; but my courage and my satisfaction soon 
returned. ^ 

During the first days I had made a friend ; it was not the 
jailer, nor any of his secondinij nbr any of those conducting my 
process. I speak, nevertheless, of a hitman creature. Who was it, 
then ? A deaf and dumb child of from five to six years old. I’he 
father and the mother were felons, and the law had disposed of 
them. The unfortunate little orphan was reared by tne state 
with several other children in the same condition, lliey all lived 
together in one room opposite mine, and at certain hours their 
door w'as opened, and they came out to take the air in the court- 
yard. 

The deaf and dumb bojr came under my window, smiled at 
me, and made some gesticulations. I threw to him a lump of 
bread ; he took it up, made a few gambols from joy, ran to his 
companions, gave. some to all, ana came afterwards to eat his 
small portion close to my window, expressing to me his gratitude 
with a smile from his beautiful eyes. 

The other children looked at me from a distance, but durst not 
approach. The deaf and dumb one had a great 8ym})athy lor 
me, W'hich was sufficiently disinterested. Sometimes he did not 
know' what to do with the bread I threw to him, and he made 
signs to me that he and his comrades had eaten enough, and 
could not swallow any more. If he saw a secendim going 
into my room, he gave him the bread that he might restore it 
to me. 

Yet although he expected nothing from me, he continued to 
play before my window with a grace perfectly delightful, placing 
nis happiness upon being seen by me. Once a secondino per- 
mitted nim to enter my prison. 'Jhe boy had no sooner pntered 
than he ran to me to embrace my knees, uttering a cry of joy. 
1 took him in my arms, and I cannot describe the transports with 
which he caressed me. How muc 1| love w as there in that dear 
little breast ! How I should ha^ ' wished to educate him, and to 
have saved him from his abject state I 

I never knew his name ; he himself did not know he had one. 
He was always cheerful, and I never saw him weep but once, 
when he was beaten, I know not wherefore, by the jailer. 
Strenge ! we look upon it ^as the l^eight of misfortune to live in 
such places, and vet this dhiH round certainly as much happi- 
ness' tnere, as could the son of a prince at his age. 

In the solitude of my dungeon, and wijth a yearning desire for 
sgmething to love, I looked foi*ward with pleasure to my inter- 
course with the poor child ; but I was doomed to disappointment. 
One day I w'as removed to a cell on the opposite side of the 
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courtyard, but, alas ! no longer on the ground-floor, no longer 
in a place i\here it was possible lor me to converse vith my 
little mute. Traversing the court, 1 saw tlie dear child bcated 
on the ground, territied and sad. He had compi-ehended he was 
about to lose me. In a moment he sprang up and ran towards 
me: the svcondini wished to remove him.: 1 took him in my 
arms, and, dirty as he was, embraced him with affection, and 
se}iarated from him — shall I say it ? — with my eyes full of tears. 

In my new chamber, so gloomy and so unclean, deprived of 
the companionship of my little mute, I was overpowered by sad- 
ness. I remainea several hours at the window, which opened 
upon a gallery, and whence I could see the bottom of the court- 
3 "ard and the window' of my foi*mer lodging. Who, then, had 
replaced me there? I saw a prisoner walking up and down with 
the rapid step of a person highly agitated. Two or three days 
after, I saw that they had given him writing materials, and tlien 
he remained all the day at his table. 

At labt [ recognised him. He issued from his chaniber in 
comjiany with the jailer, and went to the examination. It w'as 
JMelchior Gioja, an amiable man, and the most profound thinker 
that the economical sciences have had in Italy in these latter 
times. My heart was seized with agony. And thou, too, 
worthy man, art here ! ^ * 

After spending some time in looking at him, in speculating, 
from his movemdits, w’hether his mind was calm or agitated, in 
giving him my best wishes, I found myself more fortified, more 
iicli ill ideas, more contented wdth myself. Tfafs shows that the 
appearance even of a human creature for whom one experiences 
a sympathy, is sufficient to i*elieve the tedium of solitude. Such 
a benefit I had first received from a poor dumb boy ; at present 1 
€xperi(‘nced it from the distant view of a man of great merit. 

Some necorufini told him, doubtless, where I was. One mold- 
ing, in opening his window,, he waved his handkerchief as a 
salutation to me ; I used the same signal to reply to him. , Oh ! 
what joy filled iny bosom at that moment ! It appeared that all 
distance w'as annihilated — that we were together ; my heart beat 
like a lover’s when he meets his mistress ; we gesticulated without 
comprehending each other, and with the same vivacity as if we 
were perfectly conscious of each other’s meaning. In reality 
wc did understand one another ; those gestures expressed all that 
our buuls felt, and the one was not ignorant of what W'as passing 
in the mind of the other. 

Oh what consolation this intercourse seemeA to promise me 
for the future j The future came ; but our signals were not re- 
peated ! Every time that I again saw' Gioia at the window I 
waved my kerchief, but in vain ! The seconaino told me that he 
had been commanded not to provoke my signals, or' to reply to 
4ihem. Nevertheless, he looked at me frequently, and I as fre- 
quently at him ; and we thus knew how to say a good many 
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things to each othef. In a few weeks I was consoled in knowing 
that the worthy man had been set at liberty. [He is »iiice 
dead.] 

One morning an official who had taken down my examination 
entered my cell, and announced to me, with some mysteiy, that 
I should prepare myself for a \isit which would be agreeable to 
me ; and when he thought he had sufficiently jirepared me, lie 
said, “ It is your father ; be good enough to follow me.’* I fol- 
lowed him into the office, agitated with joy and tenderness, and 
striving to preserve a serene air, to tranquillise my father. 

When he leai’iied my arrest, he hoped that it had tjken place 
from suspicions of little importance, and that I should soon re- 
gain mjr liberty ; but seeing that my captivity was prolonged, 
he solicited the Austrian government for my discharge. Deplor- 
able illusion of paternal love I My father could not conceive me 
rash enough to expose myself to the vengeance of the laws ; and 
the studied contentment with which I spoke to him, convinced 
him that I was under no apprehension of evil,' 

The short conversation which was allowed us agitated me more 
than I can tell, so much the more, that I compelled myself to re- 
press every symptom of it. The most difficult task \vas to con- 
ceal it when the moment of sepai^ation came. 

In the cireumstances of Italy at that period, I was convinced 
that Austria would make examples with extraordinary rigour, 
and that I should be doomed to death or to a long imprisonment. 
To conceal this conviction from a father, to flatter him with tlis 
hope of my approaching liberty, to refrain from tears whiht 
embracing him, or talking of my mother, my brothers, my 
sisters, whom I thought at least I should never see again in 
this world ; to beseech him, without my voice being choked with 
sobs, to return to see me if he were able. Oh never, uevei* did I 
do m 3 'self such violence ! 

He quitted me, almost consoled, and I returned to my prison 
with my heart torn. Scarcjely did I find myself alone, tlian I 
endeavoured to ease my emotions by abandoning myself to 
tears: this relief was denied me. I burst into sobs, but could 
not shed a tear. Not being able to weep in excessive gn’cf is 
the most deplorable of misfortunes, and it is what I have ot'ten 
suffered. 

1 was seized with a burning fev^r, accompanied by a horrible 
headache. I could not aWallow during the whole day a mouth- 
ful of soup. Next day I had recovered my fortitude, and my 
feelings were composed. 

On New-year’s Day 18fil, the Count Luigi Porro obtained 
permission to see me. The close and tender friendship which 
united ns, the numberless things we wished to say to each other, 
the obstacle which the presence of an officer presented to the 
overflowing of our minds, the short period which was allowed us 
to he tpgemep, the gloomy presentiments which oppressed me, 
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tiie iTiiitual efforts A\e made to appear tranquil — there was in all 
tlie^e tliim^s enoug-h to raise iii my heart a terrible tempest. 
Sevtn-ed from a friend so dear, I felt myself calm ; much affec'ted, 
hut still calm, yuch is the eflicacy of precautions ajjaiiist stroiii^ 
emotions ! 

IMI'IIISONMENT AT VENICE. - ^ 

Nothing* remarkable occurred until the nig“ht between the IHtli 
and lUth of February, when I wsis awakened by the noise of 
holts and keys, and I .'•.w several men enter with a lantern. 
My lirst idea was, that they had come to murder me; but whilst 
1 was looking at them with anxiety, I saw advancing towards 

me the Count H , Avho politely requested me to take the 

tiouble of dressing myself as quickly as possible, with a view to 
an immediate dejiartun*. 

Tins intimation surprised me, and I Mas foolish enough to 
hope tliat they were going to conduct me to the frontiers of 
Fiedmont. M'as it possible that so threatening a storm should 
thus be dissipated ? — tliat I slioiild again enjoy the siveets of 
liherly '—that I should once more embrace my beloved parents, 
luy brothers, and luy sisters ? 

Siicli delusions agitated me a few moments. I dressed in 
haste, and followed iny companions. ‘‘Where are we going.^” 
.Sind I to the count, as I got into a carriage with him and an 
cfhcer of gendarmerie. 

I cannot tell you until M’e are a mile beyond ]\Iilan,” he rc- 
jdied. I did not speak. It was a beautiful night, and tlie moon 
shorn' .serenely. I looked upon those Avell-known streets, winch 
I had traversed for so many years in happiness; upon the houses 
and the churches. All brought back to me a thousand siveet re- 
collections ! 

The jmblic gardens, Mhere I had .so often M\alked with Monti, 
J.udovico di Breine, Pietro Porsieri, Porro and his sons, ami 
with others who were dear to me, conversing full of life and 
hope —alas! ns I looked upon them for the last time, as ive di^)ve 
ra{)idly past, I felt that I had loved them, and loved them still! 
A', tve went out of the eastern gate, I jmlled my hat over my 
eyes, and wept unobserved. 

1 allowed more than a mile to be passed, when I said to tlie 

Count B , “I .suppo'ie Me are going to Verona?’' “A irood 

deal farther,’’ answered he ; “ ive arc* going to Venice, M’here 1 
have to coiiMgn you to a special commission.” 

We travelled without stopping, and on the 20th of February 
M e leached Venice. In the month of September of the preceding 
year, a month before my arrest, I m'us at Venice, and had ihio'd 
Mith a numerous and joyful compunj^at the Hotel “della Luna.” 
It M’as .strange enough tliat the count and the gendarme con- 
ducted me to that very same hotel. 

A servant of the hotel trembled M’heii hfi recognised me, and 
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perceived that I was in the hands of the police, in spite of the 
disguise as'^unicd by the u’endiirme and his satellites, wlio were 
dressed as servants. I was frl«d at this nieetin^:, for I was sure 
the servant would inform several jiersons of niy arrival. 

\W dined, after wl noli I was conducted t > the palace of the 
doo*e, where tlie tvibunalf> now' sit. On arriving: at tlie ]»alace, 
Ae count delivered me over to the jailer, and in takini^- leave of 
me, embraced me with emotion. 

T followed the jailer in silence. After having* traversed several 
galleries and rooms, we readied a small si.iir which led us under 
the Leads^ celebrated as state prisons since the time of the Vene- 
tian republic. There the jailer took a note of my name, and 
shut me up in the chamber destined for nio. The Leads an* 
the higlu'bt part of the ancient palace of the doge, which is en- 
tirely covered with lead. 

iMy room had a large window, with enormous iron bars, and 
looked upon the roof of the church of St i\lark, aL“-o covered wdth 
lead. Hey Olid the church, I saw in the distance the extremity 
of the Fni/./.a, and on all sides an iniinity of cupolas and steejdes. 
The gigantic steeple of St Mark was only separated troin me the 
length of tlie diurch, and 1 heard tin* pi'ople on tlie sninniit 
talking when they at all raised their voices. I could see also, 
on the left of the chuvcli, ]»art of the gTeat court of the ])aliice, 
and one of the entrances. Jii this ])art of the court w'as a ))ul)lic 
W(‘ll, to which v\a.s a ])crpctual resort for waiter. But at the 
height I was, those wlmm I perceive<l below a])p(*arcd liki* clnl- 
dieii, and 1 could only distinguish their words when tiny ha|)- 
])eiie(l to shout. 1 tliiis found myself yet more solitary than lu 
the ]irison of Milan. 

Loi* the first few day*?, the anxieties of tlie criminal jiroccv^ 
which was instituted aganist me hy the special commission firo- 
dii(;e(l a degree of sudncss, wdiich w'a^ increased jicrhaps by tJic 
bitter sensation of more com]ilete loneliness. 1 was, besides, at. 
a greater distance from my family, and no longer rcciuvcd any 
tidifigs from them. The new fa<*es wdiicli 1 saw did not create 
in me antipatliy ; but there was a seriousness upon them winch 
caused me alarm. Beport had exaggerated the ])lots of (lie. 
iMilniie.se, and the rest of Italy, to achieve independence; m 
tlicir eyes I was doubtless on. of the least worthy of pardon 
amongst the instigators of this freii/.y. ^ly slight literarv 
celebrity was known to the jailer, to his wife, Ins daughter. Ins 
tw o soii'^, even to the two arcuitdini, ^Adlo kllo\^ s but thev' 
looked u])on a maker of tragedies as a species of magician 
They were grave, distrustful, eager to learn everything con- 
iK'cted W'ith me, but at the s.iiue time full of jioliteiuss. 

After a certain pcruKl they were less reserved, and appeared 
g’ood enough jieoph*. The woman was the best calculated i(» 
inaintain the air and -•haracter of a jailer, fler visage was of a 
])eculinrlv h.irsh expression, bearing* the marks of forty years or 
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tlK*r(*aLouts ; uoitls were few; aiul Mie y;ave no syiii]*tonLs of 
l)t iicvolcm-(‘ but for her own M)ns. 

:ic‘ru4ouu‘tl to briii'i’ inv rollee in the niorniUL'* and 
after (liiincr, us well as Avater, linen, \c. She Av.i:> ^eneiMlly 
aeei)]iip.inieei by Iht tlain^liter, a girl of lirteen, who was not 
pntt\, but Avh(» had (‘(uiipassiou in her looks, and by licr t\\o 
soiisj of whom one was thirteen and the otln r ten. The-y letired, 
lollowiiig* their mother, And turned their young* countenances 
iinldly towards me as the door was closing. Tlie jailer iie\ er 
entei-ed my room excejit when he liad to conduct me to the hall, 
wlici-e tlie commission met to interrogate me. The savHfhut 
rarelj" eamc, as tiny had to take cliaroe of the jirisons of the 
})olice, situated a stoiay below, Avliere tin re were ^always plenty 
of robl)ers. One of these smijultni was an old man of ,s'‘'enty 
u .iis of ag(*, hut stdl ({iiite iit for .so fatiguing a life, w Ineh con- 
sNts in running wilhout relief from one .-ell to anoiher, first up 
stairn and ihen down ; the oilier was a young man, twenty-four 
(O' twentY-li\e years old. 

3Iy examinations were now renewed. I was distracted wnlh 
the (|u<*stions put to me, and the suspiciou.s (‘utertaiiied of my 
ninti\(‘s. I should have been driviui mad, hut for the consolations 
of ri'ligion. 

"My loneliness in the meantime increased. The two sons of the 
jaiK-r, who at first occasionally \isited me, were sent to school, 
anil rcniaiuing aftcrw'.irds onlJ^ a short linii' at home, came to ,se(‘ 
me no more, 'j'lie niotlier and daughter, who, when the hoys 
Vvere thiu'i*, ofli'ii stoppi'd to talk w'lth me, app(‘ai‘(‘d only to hrmg* 
iny coflee, and immediati*!}" retiied. Thu* tlie mother I cared little, 
as she did not show much coinpas''iou ; but the daugiiler li.id a 
softm^ss 111 her looks iiiid words which was not witlioiit v.due to 
me. W lieu she broughf my cotlee, and saul, “ I h.ivi* iijiide it 
mvseli,’’ 1 was sure to find it excellent; when she said, “It is 
mamma'-,'’ it was hot waiter. 

Seeing human creatures so rarely, I turned my attention to 
^•imi* .nils which came upon my window, and I fed thenl -o 
sumptiiou-ly, that they lirought a whole army of llieii* com- 
panlou-, and my window was .soon tilled. I oe<-upied myself like- 
wise with a spider, wdncli spun its web on one of the wall-.; I 
g*ave it gnats and flies, and it hec'anie sofannlnir as to come upon 
my lieil and into my hand (o seize its prey, 

Wonhl that these n, .sects had been tbe only ones to v isit me ! 
ft was yet spring, and tlic gnats increased frightfully in nuni- 
beis. 'file winter had been peculiarly mild, and after .some wmids 
ill .March, the heat cniiie ftn. It is not ])o.s.sihle to imagine how' 
Jieated the ,nr in my den hecaine : jilaced to the soutli under a 
leaden roof, with a window opening* to tlie roof of St l\rark, like- 
w i-^e of lead, the refraction was terrilic. I could scarcely breathe. 

I had no uh‘a of a heat .so overpow ei-ing. To this toi'iiient, in 
it.scif so sutlicieiitj were added such swiariiis of gnats, that if I 

jj 
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made the least inoveinent, and disturbed them, I was completely 
covered— the bed, the table, the chair, the floor, the walL^, tin* 
ceiling-, the whole room W'as filled with them- -a countless multi- 
tude, which went and came throug-h the window ^^ith an intoler- 
able buz/dng. The ))ites of these insects ai'- very painful ; and 
when one is punctured with them from inorning to night, and 
from niuflit to morning, and the attention is incessantly occupied 
in d(‘vising means to lessen the infliction, there is enough of suf- 
fering, in all conscienee, for both mind and body. 

When I found by experience the miseiy uf tliis visitation, and 
could not obtain a change of room, I felt arise within me once 
more an inclination for suicide, anti sometimes Jl feared 1 should 
heroine mad. vBut, thanks to (lod, such irenzies did not last 
long, and religion continued to sustain me. It convinced me tliat 
man ought to sufler, and to sufler with firmness ; it made me feel 
in my grief a eertain a voluptuous satisfaction in not being 
vanquished, in rising .superior to ev(‘ry evil. 

To strengthen and ot-cujiy niy mind, I concidved the idea of 
committing my thoughts to writing. The misfortune was, that 
the commission, in granting me ])eii, ink, and pajier, ordered tlie 
sheets to be counted, and jirohiliited me from destroying any, 
reserving to themselv(‘s the right of examining to what use 1 
liad applied them. To supjdy the want of paper, 1 had recourse 
to the innocent artifice of polishing' with a niece of glass a 
rough table that I liad, and there 1 recordetl every day my 
lengthy meditations upon the duties of mankind, and especially 
upon 1113 ’ own. 

J do not exaggerate when I sa\' that the hours thus oc( U])i(‘(l 
appeared to me delightful, in spite of the difticultj" 1 experieiici^d 
in breatliing, from the excessive heat, and the painful stinii's of 
the gnats. To diminish the number of these, 1 was eonq^elled, 
notwithstanding the heat, to envelop inv" head and linihs, and 
to write not only with gloves, hut witli my wrists bandaged, so 
as to prevent the little animals from getting up the sleeves. 

Tliese meditations of mine took a biogra])hical form. I com- 
posed the history of ever^^thing that had ojierated for good or for 
evil within me since my intuncj". 1 discussed questions with 
myself, ascertained, as far as I'racticable, all 1113 ^ knowledge and 
all ni 3 ’ ideas u])on eveiy matter. 

When all the disposable surfaet* of the table was covered with 
writing, 1 read and re-read, I meditated iqion 1113 ' own medita- 
tions ; and at last I resolved (often with regret) to scratcli out 
with the glass what I had written, so as to j*eiider the surface lit 
to receive the fresli impress of m 3 '’ thoughts. ^J’hns I continued 
m 3 ’’ history, often interrupted by digressions of all sorts, 1 ) 3 ' an 
analysis of some point in inetajdiysics, morals, politics, or religion ; 
and when all w'as full, 1 recommenced reading, re-reading, and 
''then effacing. 

In order to avoid an^' impediment to my justly and freely 
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ncfoiiotinjr witli myself lor the facts which I recollectc<1 and for 
iijv opinions, as well as to avert tlic consequencch of any in([uisi- 
lorial I wrote in a sort of jar^-on ; that is to h.iy, A\itli tran^- 

]M).Mtions of letters, and abbreviations, which \Aere quite familiar 
to myself. However, no such vi-.it was ever made tome, and 
no one had any idea that this sad period passed so tranquilly for 
me. When I heard rlie jailer or any otlnn* pin-son open tlie door, 
I covered the table with a cloth, and placed upon it the inkstand 
and the /ly/^Z/W quire of pajier. 

'I'iiis quire had also some of my hours devoted to it, frequently 
e\tendinjj to a whole day or an entire inj;*ht. I wrote several 
litei-ary works, dramatic and poetical. 

it was not easy for me to i;et, as ])roniptly I could wish, 
the >n]i[>ly of tiajicr renewed vihen it was linislied, 1 cast myiirst 
ideas in composition upon the table or the waste paper in A\hich 
I hiid dried tig*s or other fruits broun'lit to me. Sometimes, by 
irivnifr my dinner to one of the smtudafi, and jiersiiadinir him 
that I had no appetite, 1 induced him to bring- me as a present a 
few' slie(*ts of paiier. I availed myself of this schinne only when 
the table was already (-rammed w’ith w ritnig, and I could not 
jirevail upon myself to erase it. 

^^llh these efforts at amusement the summe-r vanished. In 
the latter jiart of September the heat diminished. Oc-tober came, 
and I rejoiced at having a room which in winter w’onld be agree- 
able. liut one morning tln‘ jaih'r came, and annouiu*(‘d to me 
that he had received oraers to change my abode. 

Although I had suffered mu(-h in this chamber, I was sorry to 
(jiiit it, not only because it would be comforttible in cold weatlier, 
but for many other i-(‘asoiis. I, first of all, hud tliose ants, w’lueh 
I lov(*d and nourished with a solicitude which might be called 
[laternal, if the expres.-.ion were not ridiculous. A few days pre- 
\ lously, a spider whi(-li had become* fainiliarisi'd w itli me departed, 
I know not for w hat reason ; but who know s, thought I, but it 
w ill I’emeihbcr me, and return? And now^ that 1 am going a^ay, 
if it return, it will find the prison empty; or if it meet with a 
nevy host, he will be, perchance, an enemy to sniders, w ho will 
.sweep away 'Nitli his slipper this goodly web, and crush tlie poor 
animal. • 

The room tliey put me in was also under the Leads but to the 
north and west, w ith a window' on each side — a place for perpetual 
cohhs, and of horrible chillness in the winter months. 

The window fronting the west was very large, that to the north 
small and liigh, and placed immediately ahov^e my b(*d. 

I looked out at the first, and foiind that it opened upon tlie 
])ala(-p of the })atriarch. Other cells w^ere near mine in a wing of 
small extent to the right, and in a prolongation of the building 
in front of me. In this prolongation were tw o prisons, one above 
llie other. Tlie lower one had an enormous windovv', through 
w'hich 1 saw a man walking about in Very splendid attire, ll 
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was the Sigfnor Caporali di Ceseua. lie saw me, made a sic^n to 
me, and we communicated to each other our names. 

I wished afterwards to examine where the other window looked 
to. I put the table on the bed, and on the table a chair, on which 
I climbed, and saw myself on a level wdtli part of the palace 
roof. Beyond the palace appeared a fine view of the city and the 
canal. 

I stood enjoyin<^ this heaiitiful prospect, and heariiiu* the door 
open, I did not stir. It was tlie jailer, who, seeing* me in so ele- 
vated a position, and forgetriiip* that I could not pass, like a ma- 
gician, through the bars, imagined I was about to escape, and, in 
the first impulse of his alarm, jumped upon the bed, in spite of a 
sciatica wliic^ tormented him, and seizing me by the legs, 
screeched like an eagle. 

Do 3 'ou not sec,” said I, most stupid man, tliat the iron 
bars are here to prevent me escaping ? Can not comprehend 
that I have mounted here through curiositv^ 

I see, sir, I see; I underst-and; but come down, I pray you, 
come down *. there is a great temptation to e&cupe.” So I de- 
scended, laughing. 

At the window\s of the side prisons I recognised six others de- 
tained for political causes. Thus, then, at the moment wlien I 
was prepanng for a solitude more perfect than the past, T found 
myself in a sort of world, and w as occasionally able to ex<‘liange 
words and signs of civility and coinpas''ion. 

Tlie month of October brought round a most cruel anniversary. 
1 had been arrested on the 13th of that month the ])receding j^e.ir. 
INlony recollections equally sad tormented me during this month. 
Tw^o years before, also in October, a man of merit, >vhom I greatly 
esteemed, had been unfortunately drowned in the Ticino. Six 
years before, still in October, Odoardo Bridie, a youth whom 1 
loved as if he had been my son, had shot himself involuntanh^. 
In my early youth, in an October, another heavy aflliction had 
occurred to me. Although I am not Mi|HTStitioiKs, so fatal a con- 
course of bitter recollections springing from this month weighed 
upon my spirits. 

1 took ii]) the pen to compose verses, or to follow' souk' otlier 
literaiy bent, but an irreslStj) ’ • force seemed to comped me into 
another channel. Into wliat? Into writing long letters, wliicli I 
could not send— long letters to my beloved family, in which 1 
poured out iny whole lieart. I wrote them on the tabic, and tlicn 
obliterated them. Thej" were the W'armJfXpi"essions of mj'- ten- 
derness, of I'eeollectioiis of the felicity I had cnjoj’-ed wdth my 
indulgent and ufFectionatc 'xarents, brothers, anti sisters. Tlu* 
love which drew me to them, inspired me wdth a thousand impas- 
sioned sentiments. And after wanting hours and hours, there 
,were always thoughts which rem.ained for expression. 

These recreations at length aifected my mind, and in my 
dreams, or rather in delirium, I saw my father, 1113 ^ mother, 
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or some other of those whom I loved, himeiitin"* m}’’ unlinpp}'' lot. 
1 heard their diistres&ing' sobs, and 1 was sudileiily aroiistd, al'-o 
sobbing aiul att'rig’htcd. 

Sometimes, during these short hallu<'inations, I thoug*ht I lieaid 
my mother eoiisoling’ the othei*b, coinint,^ with them into my pri- 
son, and addressing: to me solemn exhortations to resignation ; and 
at lli(‘ moment that I was rejoicing’ at her fortitude, and that of 
tlie others, she burst into tears, and they all wept together. No 
one can conceive how, at such times, my lieart was lacerated. 

At night, ray imagination was excited to such a pitch that I 
seemed to hear, although wide awake, groans and stifled laughter 
ill my room. In my infancy I had never believed in wit( lu-raft 
or in ghosts, and y(^t now these groans and laughs terriiied me, 
and 1 could not explain the c.ause. I was forced to doubt whether 
1 were not the s])ort of some mysterious and rasihnolerit power. 

I often took the light, with a trembling hand, and looked under 
the bed, to see if no one were concealed there j and it frequently 
oc<-uri*ed to me that I had been removed from niy tir.st chamber 
into tliis, because the latter had a tnip-duor, or some hole in the 
w all, by w'liicli my keej)ers saw" all that I did, and diverted them- 
selves by frightening’ me. 

Seated at my table, it sometimes seemed to me that 1 W’as pulled 
by the coat, sometimes that a hidden hand pushed aw’ay my book, 
until I saw it falling on the gToimd ; sometimes that some one 
came behind me to blow out the candle. Then I stai’ted to my 
f(‘et with precipitation, I looked around me, I trod w'itli ajijire- 
Jiension, and 1 asked myself if I were mud, or in m 3 "]Moj»er 
senses. 

I know how absurd such aberrations of the mind appear tn 
others, but to me, w ho liave experienced tJiein, they w ere so hurt- 
ful that I 3 "et shudder at them. 

Ill the morning’ the^^ ahva^^s vanished ; and so long as the light 
of day lasted, I felt my mind so braced against these terrors, that 
I thought it impossible they should again })iir.>ue me. Hut when 
the sun set, I recoiiiinenced my trembling, and each night broTigbt 
back the extravagant phantoms of its predc’cessors. 

One morning, after coilce, I W’as seized with diarrln» a and 
vomitings. I thought I was poisoned, but it w as only an effort 
of nature. After the attack had ]Kisseil off, I found myself well, 
and the illusions tliat had haunted me disappeared. 

On the •J4th of November, Dr Foresti was removed from flic 
piisons of tlic Leads, and taken I knew" not whither. "Jlie jailer, 
ins wife, and the sccondiiti, w’ere in terror, but none of tbci.i 
w’ould explain to me the mystery. At length one of them toln 
me that poor Foresti had been taken to the criminal prisons. Tlie 
reader ma}" imagine the agitation I was in all that d:iy and the 
following night, and during severid dax's, that I could learn no 
further mtelligeiiee. 

This uiictTtaiiit\^ lasted a month. A* Icagth the sentencf's of 
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rf number of persons were made public ; but no names were as yet 
given. Nine were condemned to death, but their sentence would 
perhaps be commuted into imprisonment for twenty years; others 
were to be imprisoned for fifteen (and in both cases they had to 
undergo their sentence in the fortress of Spieiberg, near the city 
of Briinn, in ISIoravia), and some for ten years at the least (these 
last in the fortress of Lubiana). Was I among the number who 
had been condemned to death i If the term of my existence is 
come, thought I, am I not more happy that it comes in a manner 
to allow me time to collect myself, and to purify my conscience 
by repentance? Judging with the vulgar, the gibbet is of all 
modes of death the worst. But, in the opinion of the wise, is 
not this death 'prdlbrable to many othf'rs which ensue after long 
disease, in which the intellect is debilitated, and the mind has 
not force to cast aside petty thoughts ? 

The justice of this reasoning was so firmly fixed in my mind, 
that the horror of death, and of this mode of death, was entirely 
dissipated. I meditated deeply on the sacraments, for which all 
the strength of my mind was required at this solemn moment, 
and 1 thought myself in a state to receive them in a beiiclicial 
manner. The dignity and peace of mind, the placid aflection 
for those who hated me, the joy of s«acrificing my life to the will 
of God, all w’liich 1 seemed now to feel ; could 1 have preserved 
them if I had been led forth to the last punishment ? Alas ! how 
many contradictions in man ! Alas 1 wIkui he a])pears the most 
sanctified and firm, an instant can precipitate him into weakness 
and crime ! God only knows whether I were then fit for death : 
I have not confidence in myself to affirm it. I had attained a 
degree of firmness, as I thought, which would overcome the pang 
of dissolution, when one evening, seated at my table studying, 
quite chilled with cold, some voices near me (they were the voices 
of the jailer, his wife, his sons, and the secoitdini) exclaimed, 
“ Fire! fire! — we are lost!” The chillness quitted me in a mo- 
ment. I sprang to rriy feet in a sudden jierspiration, and looked 
all I'ound to see where the flames were : they Avere not to be 
seen. 

The fire was, hoAvever, in the palace, in some offices adjoining* 
the prisons. One of the itecoffdini shouted out, “But, master, 
what are we to do with the prisoners if the fire advances ? ” Tlie 
jailer answered, “ I haven’t the heart to let them be roasted. 
However, we cannot open the prison without the consent of the 
commission. ■ (io, then, 1 say; run as quick as you can to ask for 
leave.” “ I will run, master; I will run ; but the answer Avill not 
come in time, recollect ! ” 

And where, then, was that heroic resignation that T believed 
myself so sure of possessing, whilst thinking on death ? Why 
did the idea of being burned alive put me in a fever ? As if there 
'frere more pleasure in being suffocated by 1 he throat than con- 
sumed by fire ? I made \his reflection, and was ashjimed at mv 
iii 
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tfiTor. I was about to cry to the jailer to open the door for 
the love of God, but I checked myself. Nevertheless 1 uas in 
fear. 

After a lenprthened disturbance the noises subsided, and I 
doubted not that the tire liad been exting;uishKl. The follow 
moriiini^' I learned from one of the jailers the i)articulai‘& of this 
tire, and 1 laughed at the terror it had excited in him, as if 
liad not equalled, perhaps surpassed his. 

On the 11th of rebruarv about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, I was informed that I wSs to be immediately removed to u 
jirison in the island of St Michael of Murano, not^far from Ve- 
nice ; but for what purpose was not mentioned. A moment after 
the jailer entered, accompanied by the socondini, and a man 
whom I had never S(‘eii before. The jailer appeared confused, 
and the new-comer took the word : “ Sig’iior, the comiiiissiou 
orders you to follow me.” I am ready,” I answered; and 
\oii, who are you ?” “I am keeper of the prison of St Michael, 
wliere you are about to be transferred.” 

Tlie jailer qf the I.cads handed over to the latter my money 
wliich he had in his hands. I asked and obtained permission to 
make some present to the secondbii ; I put my clothes in order, 
took the Bible under my arm, and departed. 

^Ve w^ent out at a door which opened on the canal, where a 
nondoln, with two secomJuu of the new jailer, aw’aited us. I 
entered the gondola, a ]U‘ey to a thousand ineoiisistPiit feeling*«. 
On tlie whole, I felt happy at finding; myself in the open air, 
after so long* a seclusion— at seeing* the sky, the wat(‘rs, and the 
city, without tlie sad iuterveiitioii of close bars — at tlie remem- 
brance of the joyous gondola wliich in a more happy time bore 
me on this same canal, of the gondolas of the Lake of Como, of 
the Lake Maggiore, of the light harks of the Po, the Rhone, and 
tlie Saone ! Oh smiling years, for e^er gone ! Who in the world 
had enjoyed a happiness equal to mine? 

In the midst of these refiectioiis I arrived at St Michael, where 
they shut me up in a room wliich looked upon a court, up(»Ti the 
canal, and the beautiful island of Murano. 1 sought intelligence 
respecting Maroiicelli from the jailer, liis w'ife, and the four 
m^condini. But they made me only short visits, and, full of dis- 
trust, would tell me iiotliiiig. 

T lived in ignorance of my fate till the 21st of Februaiy. On 
that da}'' the jailer came for me about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing ; he led me into the hall of the commission, and retired. I 
found upon their seats the jiresident, the inquisitor, and the tw o 
assessors, who all rose. 

The president, with a tone of dignified commiseration, told me 
that the sentence had arrived ; that it w as a terrible one, but that 
the emperor had already mitigated it. 

The inquisitor read this sentence — Condemned to death. Th**n 
he read the imperial rescript — The penalty is commuted to fifteen 
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years of imprisonment in the fortress of Spielberg*. 1 reivlied — 

God^s will be done ! 

I had, ill truth, the disposition to receive, like a Christian, this 
horrible annunciation, and neither to testify nor to cherish resent- 
ment against any one. The pi*esi(h*nt applauded my moderation, 
and counselled me always to preserve it, adding that, at the end 
o^wo or three yeai*s, tins resignation would perhaps render me 
worthy of a greater favour. 

The other judges also addressed me with words of consolation 
and hope. To-morrow, said tBe inquisitor, we shall have 
the disagreeable duty of announcing the sentence to you m pub- 
lic, but it is ah indispensable formality.” 

Be it so,” I rejdied. 

“ I^rom this moment,” he resumed, we allow you the society 
of your friend.” 

And having called the jailer, they consigned me into his hands, 
and ordered him to put me Avith Maronceili. 

How sweet a moment was that, for my friend and myself, in 
which we saw each other again, after a stmaratioii.of a year and 
tlii'ee month.s, after so many afflictions! The ccstacics of friend- 
ship made us almost forget, for the moment, our condemnation. 

1 soon tore myself, however, from the arms of MaTOnceili, to 
take the pen and Avrite to my father. I ardently desired that 
tlie ne^vs of niy sad lot should r(*aeh my f.miily through me, 
rather than through others, in order that the grief of those be- 
loved hearts should be mitigated by the pious calmness of my 
language. The judges promised to expedite my letter without 
delay. 

Maronceili talked to me afterw^ards of his process, and 1 of 
mine. ^Ve related, by turns, our prison adventures; and then 
going to the AA'indoAV, avp saluted three of our friends Avho Avere 
at theire. They Avere Oanova and liezia, Avho Avere together, 
each condemned to imprisonment, the tii*st to six years, and tlie 
second to three. The third was the Doctor Cesare Arrnari, avIjo, 
during the previous months, had been my neighbour in the Lead's. 
T\o judgment had been pronounced against him, and he A^^as not 
long* in being liberated as guiltless. 

We conversed together all the day and all the evening; itAvas 
for both an agreeable distraction. But when in bed, the light 
extinguished, and silence established, I felt it impossible to sJeej). 
IMy brain Avas on lire, and my heart bled on thinking of iny 
family. Could my poor old parents bear up against so great a 
misfortune! Would their other sons suffice to console them? 
They Avere (ill as much beloved as myself, and more Avo2‘thv to 
be so; but do a father and a mother" evei* find, in the children 
A\ho are spared to them, a compensaticui for those who are 
lost ? 

« At nine in the morning IMaroiicelli and I aa ere made to enter 
a gondola, to he conducteo'i into the city. The gondola stoj»ped 
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at thp palaop of the dopfo, and we a'^conded to the prison'^. M’e 
weif put info the chamber wliicli Sif^nor Caporali had occupied 
a few days before. 1 am ig*norant of fate. Nine or ten ofH- 
cers were seated there to guard us, and we walked about, wait- 
ing- for the moment when we had to appear ni the Piazza. We 
waited a loiij^ time. It was already noon \\lieu the iiujuisitor 
came to announce that we had to proceed. The physician came 
also, and recommended us to drink a g-lass of mint-w'ater; we 
followed his advice, and were g-rateful to him, not so much for 
this attention, as for tlie profound pity the g-ood old man testi- 
fied for us. His name was Doctor Dosmo. The head olhcer 
afterwards appeared, and put manacles on us>. We followed him, 
accompanied by the other officers. 

Walking between two rows of Austrian soldiers, we arrived at 
the scaifoid, and then looking- around us, saw in the immense 
<*row(l nothing but exf)res.sions of terror. In the distance were 
other soldiers, drawn up at various points. ^V"e were told that 
cannons w(*re Ji\ed, with the matches ready lighted. 

The Austrian commander ordered us to turn towards the 
palace and raise our eyes. We obeyed, and saw an official of 
the court upon the terrace holding a jiaper in his hand. It was 
the sentence. He read it aloud. 

'There was a profound silence, until the expression — contlfmnrd 
to (lealh. Then aro.se a general niurniur ol‘ compassion. Silence 
was restored to hear tlie rest, and a new murmur gre^*ted theS(^ 
words — Condemned to elose imprisonment ; MaroncelLi for tjctnijj 
years^ and Vellico for ^ff teen. 

The captain maile us a sign to descend : we did so, after east- 
ing another g-lancc around us. We returned to the ])alac(‘, re- 
mounted the staircase, and entered again the chamber fixirn which 
we had been taken. Having removed our manacles, we were con- 
iliictf'd back to Saint Michael. 

Those who had been condemned before us had already departed 
for lAibiana or Spielberg, under the conduct of -a commissa^^ of 
police. They now uaiteil the return of this same cominissaiy, lie 
being intrusted also with the duty of convoying us to our destina- 
tion. We waited for him a month. 

When he arrived, and visited us, I have the pleasure,” said 
he, of being able to afford you some consolation. In returning 
from Spit'lberg, 1 saw his imperial majesty, the emperor, at 
Vienna, who told rne that your days of imprisonment should he 
twelve hours long, and not twenty-four. It is a mode of iutimat- 
ing to you that the punishment is reduced one-haltV’ 

This intelligence was never officially coiitii-med to ns ; hut 
there is no probability that the comniissary sjioke faNely, the 
more especially as he did not communicate it in secret, but with 
the consent of the commi^-sion. And yet I could not rejoice ut 
it. In my mind seven years and a half in irons were not much 
less horrible than fifteen. It seemed fo me impocsible tbit I 
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could live so lon^. My health liad become affected. T suffered 
much in tlie chest, attended with cough in •j;', and 1 thought my 
lungs attacked. 1 ate very little, and that little was indi- 
gestible. 

IMPRISONMENT AT SPIELUERO. 

Our departure from Venice took place in tlie night of the -iotli 
and 26th March. VV'e were permitted to embrace our friend 
Doctor Armari. Then an officer fastejuMl on us a chain, passing* 
transversely from the right h.ind to tJie left foot, so as to render 
flight impossible. We entered a gondola, and the guards rowed 
us towards Fusina. 

At Fusina we found two carriages ready. Itezia .and C'anov.i* 
got into one, Maroncelli and I into another. In the lirst sat the 
commissary, and in the second a sub-commissary, each with two 
prisoners. Six or seven police guards completed the convoy, 
armed with s.abres and muskets; some behind the carriages, 
oth<'rs on the drivers’ seats. 

Being forced to quit one’s country is .always a cruel calamity ; 
but to quit it in chains, and to be carried to a horrible cliuiaK*, 
there to languish for years, surrounded by jailers, is a misfortune 
so dreadful that 1 have not words to describe it, 

Before passing the Alps, my countiy became every hour more 
dear to me, from the sympathy which everywhere the persons 
we met expressed for us. In every town, in every villagf^, in 
every solitary hamlet, we wau*e looked for, as our condemnation 
had been known for several Aveeks. In some places the com- 
missary and the guard‘d could with difficulty remove the crowd 
Avhich surrounded us. The interest w hich was manifested on our 
account was surprising. 

In tr.avelling through Austria the same compassion followed 
us, and the consolation which I derived from these marks of kind- 
ness, diminished my resentment against those whom I deemed my 
enemies. On the lOth April we reached the place of our de&ti- 
natfon. 

The town of Briinn is the capital of Moravia, and the resi- 
dence of the governor of the tw o provinces of ^^oravia and Silesia. 

It is situated in a fertile valle”-, and lias the appearance of being 
opulent. Several cloth manufactories were then in a state of 
prosperity, which are since fallen to decay. The population was 
about 30,000. Ne.ar its walls, on the west, stands a hill on which 
is erected that fatal fortress of Spielberg, formerly the palace of 
the lords of Moravia, and at present the most rigorous place of im- 
prisonment in the Austrian dominions. The citadel was of great 
strength, but the French bombarded and took it at the time of 
the famous battle of Austerlitz (the village of Austerlitz is at a ^ 
short distance). Since then it has not been restored so as to ^ 
'serve as a citadel, but they have contented themselves with re- 
building a part of the outer w'all, which was thrown down. 
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A 1)011 1 tlirep hundred condemned persons, chiefly robbers and 
murderers, aie detained there; some subjected to hard labour 
(carctra dtiro), others to the hardest labour (carccre thtrls- 
simo). 

Tlie carcere dvro consists in being* oblijifed to work, to di’aj^ a 
chain at the feet, to sleep upon naked boards, and to be fed uj)on 
the poorest imag*inable nourishment. The carcere durissimo con- 
sists in being: chained, in a manner yet more horrible, with an 
iron srirdle round the loins, and a chain lixed in the wall, scarcely 
nfFoi'ding scope to turn round on the plank wdiich serves for a 
bed. The food is the same, although the law prescribes bread and 
K‘ntei\ We, as prisoners of state, wei'e coiideumed to the carcere 
^duro. 

On reaching the summit of the hill, we turned our eyes be- 
hind, to bid adieu to the world, ignorant whether the gulf which 
was about to swallow' us alive would ever open again to let 
us out. Outwardly I appeared calm, but within me raged a 
teinj>est. In vain 1 had recourse to philosophy to tranquillise my 
mind ; tin* reasonings of philosophy were insuflicient. 

Hiuinii* left Venice in bad health, the journey had been at- 
tended with wretched fatigue; my head, my whole body,’w’as 
distracted with pain — and I burned with fever. Physical dis- 
tenip(*r contributed to the irritation of my mind, which in its 
turn doubtless aggravated my bodily ills. 

AVe ivere delivered into the hands of the superintendent of tlie 
ibrtre^s, w ho inscribed our n^ies amongst those of the male- 
factor". On quitting us, the imperial comniissaiy embraced us 
with aflVction, I recommend you to be docile,^’ said he to us ; 

tlic least infraction of discipline will receive from the superin- 
tendent a severe juiiiishmeiit.’^ Tlie ceremony of delivery being 
completed, they conducted Maroncelli and me into a subter- 
ranean corridor, in w hich two dark cells were open for us, at a 
di.stance from each other. Each was locked up in his den. 

'I'he bitterest of all calamities surely occurs wdieii, after bid- 
ding adieu to so many objects, and t\\ o* friends equally uflfor- 
tunate are left alone, these friends are forcibly separatea. Such 
a Separation is the bitterest of calamities. Maroncelli, on quitting 
me, saw me ill, and went for me as a man w'horii, without doubt, 
he should never beholci again. I w'ept for him, blooming in the 
vigour of health, torn, perhaps for ever, from the refreshing 
light of the sun. And, lij^e a beautiful flower cast into darkness, 
hoiv has he in reality drooped and faded I He has again emerged 
into light, hut alas ! in w'hat a state. 

AVhen I found myself alone in this horrible cavern, and heard 
the bolts drawn — when, by the feeble light which fell from a 
narrow' w-indow above, I perceived the naked plank w hich w'as 
given for a bed, and an enormous chain lixed to the w all — I 
seated nivself shuddering on the bed; and taking up the chain, I 
lueasuretl its length, thinking it destinett for me. 
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Half an hour afterwards I heard the keys rattle, and the door 
opened. A jailer, whose name was Schiller, entered, and delivered 
me a pitcher of water. He was an old man, and I could observe 
that he felt compassion for my fate. 

In this horrible dun^jeon I veiw soon be( ame exceedingly ill, 
which being perceived by tlie superintendent of the prison in his 
daily visits of inspection, the physician of the establishment was 
requested' to see me, and report on my case. Doctor Bayer 
found me in a fever, ordered me a straw pallet, and insisted upon 
their removing me from this subterranean vault to the storey 
above. Tfliey could not, as thei*e was no room. But a report 
upon the subject having been addressed to the Count Mitrovski, 
governor of the two provinces of Moravia and Silesia, who resided « 
at Brunn, the count replied that, in consequence of the severity 
of the illness, the orders of the doctor should bi* followed. 

Into thS cliamber whicli they gave me a little daylight pene- 
trated ; and, creeping to the bars of the narrow window, I could 
see the valley which the fortre‘?s commanded, a part of the town 
of Brunn, a suburb with a multitude of small gardens, the necro- 
polis, the small lake of the charter-house, and the woody hills 
whic4i separated us from the celebrated field of Austerlitz. This 
view encli anted me. Oh how I should have rejoiced to partake 
it with Maronoelli ! 

They were preparing, in the meantime, our prison dresses, 
and at the end of five days they.brought me mine. The>e wen* 
a pair of jiaiitaloons of rough d^h, tiie right side gray and the 
l(*tt side a brown colour; a closf coat of two colours disposed 
ill the same manner; a vest similarly variegated, with the slight 
difierence of the gray colour being to the left and the capiidiiu 
to the right. The stockings w'erc of thick wool, the shirt of im- 
vvoven fiax, stinging to the skin like a true haircloth; for the 
neck was a cravat of the same stuff as the shirt. A pair of laced 
half-boots of untanned leather, and a white hat, coiiijiletcd the 
wardrobe. 

This livery was accompanied by irons to the feet — that to 
say, a chain that extended from one leg to the other, the rings 
of whicli were fastened by nails rivetted upon an anvil. A 
few minutes after the blacksmith had gone, I heard the hammer 
uj)on the anvil sounding from below — doubtless they were rivt't- 
ting the irons on poor Muroncelli. 

Troin the window of my new cell I found that I could con- 
versc with the prisoner in an adjoining apartment, the Count 
Antonio Oroboni, This intercourse was frequently inteiaupted by 
tlie sejitinels ; but by habituating ourselves to speak in vv hispers, 
and at certain intervals, wc contrived in a great measure to 
elude the vigilance of our guards. We thus became united in a 
tender friendship. Oi-oboni narrated to me his life, and I mine to . 
^ira ; the sorrows an«l consolations of the one became the sorrow.s 
ax^d consolations of the ^)ther. Oh how greatly we comforted 
tii 
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piich other !-— how many times, after a sleepless night, did each of 
ua teel his sadness alleviated, and his courage fortified, by our 
morning salutation and interchange of words 1 Each of us felt 
himself indispensable to the other, and this perauasion incited 
us to an emulation in amiability, and produced that delicious 
feeling which a man experiences, even in distress, when he can 
gladden the heart of a fellow-being. 

'J’lie physician perceiving that*none of us could cat the food 
which they gave us during the first days, put us on a diet 
w liich was called a quarter yortion '^^ — that is to say, Jiospital 
regimen. It consisted of three very light soups each ilay, a very 
Muall morsel of roast lamb, which could be swallowed at a bite, 
and about three ounces of white bread. As my health grew 
slionger every day, my a])petite kept increasing, and I felt tliis 
quarter verily too little. 1 tried to return to the allowance of 
tlio.se who were in lieiilth, but I took nothing by the afteinpt : it 
di'jgusted me so effectually, that I could not eat it. I was oriven 
back to the quarter.'' For more than a year I learnt what the 
panga of huiigei,' were. IMaiiy of our companions suffered these 
pangs yet more violently; for, being of robuster constitutions 
than I, they were accustomed to a more ample nourishment. I 
know siiveral of tlien#accepted bread from Schiller, whose kiiid- 
Ijeartediiess was rejnarkahle, though he*had a rough exterior. 

Several times this good man brought me a ]>iece of boiled meat, 
begging me to eat it, and assuring me it cost him nothing — that 
it ivas ieffc from his own dinner — that he could do nothing with 
It excc]jt to give it to others, if I would not take it. 1 would 
NvilliiigJy have flown to devour it ; but if I had taken it, would not 
Scliillcr desire to bring me something every day? 

Twice (Oily 1 yielded. One day he brought me a plate of 
cherries, and another some jiear.s. 'I’lie sight of tlie-^e fruits was 
11 resist I blc, 1 repented of liaviag accepted them, because Im did 
not cease to offer me more. 

From the first period of our confinement, it had been e.stab- 
lished that each of us .should have, t\#ce a-week, an hour's 
Avalkiiig ; al'terw'ards this consolation was extended to us every 
other day; and at last every day, except festivals. 

'W e each went separately to the uroiuenade between two guards, 
with muskets on their shouldei’s. ^s I lridge<l nt tlie extremity 
of tile corridor, i passed, in going \ut, the cells of all the Italian 
political prisoners, except tlmt of* JVluroncelli, who alone lan- 
guished beneath. 

A pleasant walk ! " murmured each of them through 
loophole of his door; but I was not permitted to stop to ex- 
change salutations with any one. We descended the .staircase, 
and traversed a court whieh led us to a terrace with a south(u*ii 
aspect, whence we could see the town of Brihin, and a con- 
siderable part of the surrounding country. 

In the court of which I speak was ajiv'ays a great number of 

23 
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ordinary criminals, who went and came from their work, or 
walked about conversing:. Amongst them were several Italian 
robbers, who saluted me with much respect, saying amongst 
themselves, “ This is not a rogue like us, and yet his punishment 
is more severe than ours.’^ They had, in fact, much more liberty 
than I. These words, and m^y others, I heard, and I cordially 
returned their salutation. 

The constraint of the irons %t the feet, by preventing sleep, 
contributed to ruin my liealth. Schiller wished me to remon- 
strate, maintaining that it was the duty of the physician to cause 
their removal. 

For some time I did not follow his advice; but at last I yielded, 
and I begged the physician that he would order me to be relieved 
of the chain, at least for a few days, so that I might procure a 
little sleep. 

The physician answered that the fever had not yet arrived to ' 
such a height that he could grant my request, and that it was 
necessary I should accustom myself to the irons. I was vexed 
with having made the request. 

I was still able, howtiver, to take my usual walk, and one 
morning, on returning from my promenade, I observed that the 
door of Oroboni’s cell was open. Schillei'^vho was witliin, had 
not lieard me coming. My guni*ds wished to advance a pace to 
close the door ; hut 1 got before them, sprang into the room, and 
was instantly in the arms of Oroboni. 

Schiller stood in astonishment; he raised his linger in a im»- 
nacing attitude ; but his eyes were lilled with tears, and with 
sobs he cried, Oh, my God ! show mercy to these poor young 
men, and to me, and to all the unfortunates who have been 
wretched on this earth ! 

Tlie two guards wept also. The sentinel in the corrido^ 
attracted from his post, was also in tears. Oroboni said, “Sil- 
vio, Silvio, this is one of the happiest days of my life ! I did 
jiot know what to reply : I was beside myself m itli joy and emo- 
tions ' • 

When Schiller conjured us to part, alleging the necessity of 
obedience, Oroboni bui’st into a flood of tears, and faltered but, 

“ Shall we never see each othe’* igain in this world 

We did not see each other ab^ain. Some months after, his cell 
was vacant, and Oroboni lay the cemetery which I had before 
my eyes. » 

I was able to move about up till the llth January 1823. On 
morning 1 arose with a slight headache, and a disposi- 
tion to faint. My limbs tn^mbleu, and I could scarcely draw 
breath. 

Oroboni also, for the last two or three days, had been ill, and 
did not rise. 

They brought me the soup : I scarcely took a spoonful, when 
I fell, deprived of senfr*atioii. The sentinel of the corridor 
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looked by chance throug^h tlie wicket of the door a few mo* 
ments after, nnd seeing me extended on the floor, withKthe pot 
upside down lyings near me, he judged me dead, and oalled 
Hthiller, 

The superintendent cam^^ alao; the ^yaickm was likewise 
called, and 1 waa put to bad^- It waa with aiflSculty I recovered. 
The physician declared my life in danger, and caused my chains 
to be removed. He ordered me aOma sort of a oordial, but my 
stomach would iwtain nothing. The headaobe giew to an intoler- 
able height. A report to the governor waa immediately ^de as 
to my condition, and he despatched a comner to Vienna to ask 
bow I should be treated. Ho was ordered in r^ly not to send 
me to the infirmary, but to cause me to be att^ded to in the 
prison with the same ^care as if Z iiad been/bl ^^the infirmsry. 
Further, the superintendent was authorised to j^ish me with 
.soups and pottages from hii dwn kitdieii as kmg os the mal&dy 
should continue aeriona. 4 , 

This last precaution Mras ^ite uaalesa to me at^iot. Neither 
meat nor drink passed my lips. For a whole week I got worse 
and worse ; 1 was d^rious day and night. 

Krai and Kubiteky were jriven me as attendants, and they 
served me with afSsCtion. " Each time that I resumed a little 
consciousness Krai repeated me, confidence in God, 

sir; God alone is ‘good*’^ 

Pray to Him for me,” said I to him ; <*not that he will cure 
me, but that my misforiunes and my death may be i^eived in 
ex}uation of my sins.” ’ ^ 

He suggested to me the idea of (^ing for the sacraments. 

** If 1 have not demmikted them already,” I answered, attr> 
bate it to the weakness of my head, but it^will^be a great conso- 
lation for me to receive them.’I ^ 

He reported my w'ords to the superintendent, who brought the 
chaplain of the prison. 1 was pleased vdththis priest ; his name 
was Sturm. The -refleotiona which ^hiMdkhvereid to^me upon tlie 
justice of God, the injustice of mankind, the duty of forgivcawss, 
the vanity of all the thinga of thtoworid,wem not commonplaces. 
They bore the stamp of a^hifehand^opltivatea intellect, ana of a 
lively sentiment of love4mt4i(|€w and oar neighbour. 

The effort which 1 was odlli^^lipon to ihake Jn receiving the 
sacraments, seemed at ^sst to exhwat the sliglit remains of life ; 
but it afterwards served % assist lcae|) by plunging me into a 
lethargy, which produced somehoum ^amse* 

1 awoke a< little relieved, ^ and voajllkg^ Krai and Schiller near 
me, I took their hands inmui^aiUddlBwed them for all their 
care. 

Towards the end of the second week a crisis occurred in the 
malady, and all danger vanished. 

I was about to rise one morning, when my door opened, and 
the superintendent, Schiller, and the Iphysician, entei'ed with 
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Sinking: countenasces. The of them ran to me and said^ 
We nave received permiseion to give you MaroUcelli for a com- 
panion, and to allow you to write to your pai*ents/’ Maroncelli 
was conducted to my arms. 

Oh what a mmsAt was thatl ^Thou yet livest, my friend, 
my brother ! ^ WS sach^cuci^aiined. ** How happy a day we have 
been reserved to seal PPaise be to God 1 ** 

But our graa4i as it was, was soon daittjped by mutual com^ 
passion. isarone^U was necessarily less etruek at finding me so 
wasted, knowing from how severe an 'Illness I Itad just escaped. 
But I, With all my knowledge of what h# had undergone, could 
not have imi^aed so great a difference wimt he was before 
—I scarcely l*ecp^isM him. His beautifh! countenance, so 
Tadiant witlk healthy was withered froxA gtief, flSom hunger, from 
the bad air of his prison^ < ^ ^ 

HowOver, it wans a SOUhqe of consolslionl^'sfie and hear each 


other, to be asiiuied we shodtd no\ 



be separated. It was 
parents,'' winch 1 now did, 


likewise 

and the letter Was 

The dispositions of Maronc^h and myself harmonised per- 
fectly tc^ethOr. The el^oile sustained th^ courage 

of the other. If either S# 6s wa^,,selaed with melancholy, or 
excited to ang^ by <llie »]mrdship| of lamdition, the other 
restored his friend’s eqaatSmif^ by some pleasantries or appro- 
priate reasonings^ A soriows. 

As long as we had books, thou^ Opb^had read them often 
enough to know tlMi by he^d^'^ pomkfatA an agreeable means 
of mental cnlidyg^oA, beoabse idtsy were d perpetual excitation 
to &ei^ exami^tioh% eominwisonsi mthisms, and coiyectionb. 
We read, ortHWUddu hi,4lBnoe, the greatest part of the day, 
and we 'gay^f^^eqnjrisreatloh the limes of dinner and of the pro- 
menade, eztd 4^ the ^ ^ 

MaronodGbjVUl a great many verees 

of superior besuty.^ to me, ami composed others ; 


whtie I also eemj 
moiies wtpua 

thesomeattok 

of loi^ ; 

t)ion aa'iiS 
thus nsfeapteid Nby 
thousa^of lyriri 




.1 recited to him, and our me- 
thia. We acquired by 
►n, fipom memory, 
tproving them at re- 
dhas hmh a st^te of per- 
' I Maroncelli 

inemmy, severel 
I composed the 
S’^^er pieces. 


Mfke eommencemSnt ipFlAif A#' of additional prisoners 

brought to Spielbei^, whom were some of our un- 

fmouaintances ; and the Tigmtiv our confinement were 
iAoreasedt How did we pass all the years 1824, 182d, 1826, and 
]^7 1 Wo v0re rshised use of our books, which the governor 

hkd granted provpiona%. The prison became for us a real tomb, 
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in which, howcrer, we w«re not allowed even the tranquillit j of 
the tomb. Each month, on an indetermmate day, the cwctoi* of 
the police, accompanied by a lieutenant %nd hie guarda, name to 
make a severe inspection. striped ua nakd, exw^necf iill 

the seams of our clothes, and^ in "the mr thi^ any paper or other 
tlun^ was concealed ther^n, they opatied onrmac^saea to search 
the insides. All^ou^ it vae isnpoasHde th^ could &id any- 
things clandestine us, thxsTi^i^ taade in so hOSfeilee manner, 
80 suddenly, and soolhen repeated, irxkatod mh to a grant extent, 
and always threw me into a jfevafb 
The preceding yean hod appeared to me to sad, and I 
looked back wi& *regtot upon those years, as a thne of en-^ 
joyment I 

By making the punishment commence not at the. epoch of my 
arrest, but at that of my condemneiio%toie eev^h years and a 
half finished in 1830, in ^ firtodays^ Jwy, U thi^ were dated 
fiom the signature of the emperoTi^ or on too 00d ^August, if 
dated fixiin the pubheaiton of the aenttooe. But tola term passed 
hke the others, and all hope was exthigUished. v 
Up to that time, Maroncelli and I sometimes imagined that it 
might yet be possible we sltould miee more see the weald, our 
beloved Italy, and our relaltons ; and it was Ibr us a eulgect of 
conversation retdote with anxiety, and love. 

But when we saw August then Septomher, then that 
whole year, we ueoustomHl ourselvea to ht^ nothing more on 
this earth except the i^rweying emittnoance of our mutual 
friendship, and the aid ofOod to pei^orm worthily what retoiined 
to accomphsh of eur long sacriltce* > 

jkh\ friendship and rehgion ato two toastiUto^® bgaefits! 
Tney embellish even the hours of prisoners tbr whom aU hope of 
mercy has expired. God is indeto with the imtot^toOto^With 
the unfortunate who love him! % * 

The firot day of August 1800 appearadSi It 
ten years since I had lost my HbetSy, an^^ht half shice 
1 had been subjected totoeenresrntowe; " ^ ^ 

It was a Sunday. We wept^ to toi tohto halhlayn, to the Usual 
enclosure, and looked again, Am toe kiwwall rttmng rondd it, 
upon the val]^ and toegrgiiytoi in (^bcmT and Villa 

lay, talking to each ojbhe^ of toe ImtoB w1^ our hones trould 
one day find in toe some phioe* 1 . 

This day, oAto returnin^^^sm toVeoapd, aa^ vtoen preparing 
to eat OUT wretched ^^nfior. toe onhd^ltoldasiS enterea toe cell. 
*< I am very soriy to ditourh WOw said he, but have 

the goodness to mdoW mo^ tonditoiim^of toe police is here.” 

As this latter personage never came buf for disagreeable pur- 
poses, such as eearebes or intpiiries^ we followed thesttb-intenaant, 
m veiy bad humour, to the room of audience. ^ 

We found there the director of police and the superintendent , 
the former moved to us more graoouslyltoan usual. 
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took B pa{^ in hie Ban^ond; in disconnected words, Bs ^ 
prodj^ng upon ns tpo great a sensation of sur- 
prise by a mpn said t<k »►*•« Gendewen, I have 

honour-H^ feiform you— that his ma- 
je^ 14 JWrforttW *noU>« aetM mxey ->1 . 

And &« ninfaidllid to infonn nh f»Oi.Hiercy oonsislad. 

We ^ seined to jwnt; aMbHdm of our punWi- 

5“®kjiW¥ •M*»^»g.w(^»l^}S®»o»ene88 of labour, 
ife^mugjn sopio wwa booi^ — i-- ■» — *»- - 

<7 Do xpuriot MHtnNiland# 

^o; tbe what sort of 

XXiensy mj i i/w Amine. ” .1 d V, 

*5i|i &t B you are 

h^en forth in loud' jubilee, 
npou Aur piffitots, ot'^whom 
? ^ ^ >lWliould we btill 

lyd dcmbt apcwrred^to us ^n such force, 

that csstoft^ S^troyed Aeasa^a tbt ns^rs <4 our freedom 
should ha^e gjytft ua. y*t ’ ^ i ? 

" Yon said ^ <a expected to 

uu? di^p^ora ai BiiSiLno aecoi^t is given us of 

uieS, IS unpoiiihlB thaS spine dear indi- 

^ nor to us^ ®bjo uneectoin^ overpowers us, 
the mflaneni wMtih mluanld hp that of supnettie joy.” 

ifNtter ftomt m brother, Tvhich 

the director, and 
prisoner who has also le^ 




** Betum w 

before lonff I w|$|how 
ceived pardon*?, ^ 

*55*,*^^*^^*^ ^ '%*l Pewoa anxiety. 

Wwoold tairt t»k«v^ «* tl>* oS^ but tlteie could only 
be er sucli a one 1 or such 


anothdpt ,& mm 
prayen. At w w 
xuon wa9^d»iios 
We could «Mnio 


or ^ — . -a . 
a m^whhm we offered our 
WBSIJW^ItaM; Otis compa- 
„ da BmhMaa^ We Bmbracedw 
0oni(e^i^ until fhfr evening, co«i- 
p MejldS Jr^WwUBd behind u*?. 
^{Kdfat^^di^ 116 take ua from 
Urtte Jjte«ted as we passed 
w- -("irv being able 

T. anu uo tF hp knows Jpt#’ f$6g they must still 

^Sh Iherel How of them would hpeome the slow vic- 
iofdeaUil 

• They cast cm the shoulders of each of ps a soldipr^s greatcoat, 
^nd ^ cap on our heads j and thus, in the clothing of galley- 
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with ihe exception of tslMdas, we descended that disosMus 
hil}'^ end were conducted iotio'^e^dty to the prispiur of the police. 
It was a beautiful mooithi^ n^ht. The streets, the houtes, the 
persons whom we ihet, aE e^^&red to ihe eo ethum wtA piletk 
sant. after tho sxany f hed passed wil3iot|t oehdimn|f' a 
similar scene 1 v - ^ ^ 

We waited in the of the }K>lice f6t an itnpetiflit' ctuhinis^ 

sary, who was to dmiie hem Vienna to aeooinpatiy us to the 
frontier. In the meenthdae^ <8 cmn trunks hed been sold^ ^4 
jirovided otTrsiilres c!etheit> shd laid aside ^e 

pvisoit livery. * ^ 

At the end of Eve days the commissai^ arrivtH^' and the diree^ 
tor of police delivered us'lhto his hands. ^ KehS^iiyi over to him 
.at the same time the mopey that we had bt^edg^ tb' Spielberg*, 
and that which resulted side Of otRS'^^mManteaus and 

books, all of whidh was re^ored to ^s at the' frontier. The ex* 
pense of our jOurn^ was defrt^ed vf the emperor, and nothing* 
was spared. I was iSr from well, and when we arrlt^ed^at Vienna, 
I was in a fever ; for ei^ht days^l ^as under mbdlaal treatment, 

^ and at length I recover^. B^g now comparatively well, 1 Was 
* anxious to depart, the more especially as 1^ HeWs of the three 
duus of Paris had 'just reached us. ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

The emperor' hia signed the decree fbt ottir liberty tiie vety day 
that revolution broke out. He assuredly Wohid not nOw revoke 
it; but it waa very probabkf that, as die^tadsis was becoming 
ci*itu*al for all Europe, hnd as popular movements wOte frared 
also in Italy, Austria would not at^ such a^tnoshent aEow us to 
i^turn to our country. We were well convinced they vrojtdd not 
take us back to^ Spielberg, but We wOre afhdd'lt ^ eug- 

ge^.ted to the eihperor'to consi^ us to some toWn OTthe empire 
lar removed A'om the peninsuia. * 

At last we left Yienti^ and 1 was able to get as far as Brasb. 
There I again became ill; -but at the end of two dayt 1 insis'md 
upon resumii^ the ioumoy. We Vravewfed Atrstria and^Btyj^. 
and reached fjarintma Without accident^ hd^ 'tvhen we arri^ 
at a village uaBed Feldkiiuhem a short diatonee from t^lagenfuit, 
there came a counter order. We%ere commanded to halt in this 
place until fhTiMr dfreetienssL 1 

I leave to be hnaii^ed hbw disegwetmie this event was to us. 

I had, in additiohr®0‘'unpl^jsant rew^tihn Of being the cause of 
BO great a oalwtjf to^my two obnfpaAions. malady 

was the t^son they Were dftbai^C^*om’re|ffr^ to their ooun- 
tiy. We remained ftve*d^^at Fwtirchen,J[and during that 
tune the commisss^ dlid w lir pe0^ to Miaae u£ There 
was a small theaimeof tnor players, Ona he took us to it An- 
other day he'probured fer us the diversion of a hunt. Our hos^ 
and several young people of the country, with the proprietor of 
,'i fine forest; the hunters, and Ve, placed in a favourable 
position, enjoyw the sport as spectators. * 
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length a courier arrived fi^m Vienna \rith orders for the 
commissary to conduct us to our destination. This good news 
filled me with joy, as well as my companions ; but at the same 
time I treiaibled to see approaching the hour of a fatal discovery 
— the hour which would unfold to me that 1 had no longer either 
father or mother, nor several other connexions, 1 knew not how 
many 1 Thus my melancholy increased as we advanced towards 
Italy. 

^om this side the approach to Italy is not agreeable, and the 
sterile aspect of the country contributed to increase my sad- 
ness, To see again our own sky, to meet hum on faces having 
no longer the northern expression, to hear on all lips the words 
of our language, affected me much ; but the emotion produced 
tears rather than smiles. How often I covered my face with my 
hands, feigning to' sleep, but shedding tears ! How many nights I 
passed unable to close an eye, anj burning with fever, sometimes 
bestowing the most impassionied benedictions upon my sweet 
Italy, and thanking Heaven for having restored me to it ; some- 
times tormenting myself with the absence of intelligence con- 
cerning my famfly, and conjuring up imaginary ills ; sometimes 
in reflecting that i should shortly have to separate, perhaps for 
ever, from a friend who had passed through so many sufferings 
with me, and had given me such proofs of a fraternal affection ! 

At Mantua it was necessary to bid farewell to Maroncelli, for 
here we were to separate. It was a parting of the most tender 
kind, not unaccompanied with tears. At Brescia I left behind 
my other companion in misfortune, Andrea Tonelli. On the 9th 
of September, two days after, I arrived at Milan, where I was 
detained for several days, and then set out for Piedmont in charge 
of a brigadier of gendarmerie. 

The state of my feelings may be judged on once more finding* 
myself on the Piedmontese soil. Ah I much as I love all nations, 
God knows ^at Italy is dearest to me ! and much as I dote upon 
It^v, God knows how infinitely sweeter to me than the name of 
every other country in Italy is the name of Piedmont, the land 
of my fathers I 

I was still not free. The brigadier, on leaving me, hmided me 
over to the Piedmontese ca/DabIheers, After a short delay, a 
gentleman appeared, who heJ^edtme to permit him to accompany 
me to Novara. He had imeed another opportunity, and now 
there was no carriage but 'mine 5 he was much obliged that I 
allowed him to take advantage of it. 

This disguised carabineer was of a jovial turn, and kept me 
good company as far as Novara. When we airivea at that town, 
pretending to conduct me to a hotel, he directed the carriage to 
the barradcs of the carabineers, and there I was told there was a 
bed for me in the apartment of a brigadier, where I was to wait 
for bighei* oiiiei'S. 

Expecting to resume my journey on the following day, I went 
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to bed, and after conversing a moment with my host,^ I sank into 
a profound sleep. I had not slept so well for a long time. I awoke 
towai’ds morning, immediately arose, and got through some very 
long hours. 1 breakfasted, chatted, walked about &ai.room and 
on the terrace, and cast a look on my host’s books. At last u 
letter arrived from my father. 

Oh what joy to see again those jnuch-loved characters I What 
joy to learn that ray mother, my dearest mother, still lived! — that 
my two brothers, and my eldest sister,, were also still alive ! Alas! 
thf youngest, the Marietta, who had entered the convent of the 
Visitation, as I had clandestinely learned in prison, had ceased to 
breathe nine months ago 1 It is sweet to tnink ^at 1 owe my 
liberty to those who loved me, wko never ceased to intercede 
for me. 

Days passed, and permission^ leave Novara did not come. 
On the morning of the 16th Slptember this permission was at 
last given me, and then I wassjreed from the tutelage of the 
carabineers. Oh ho^ many years it was since I had been able 
to go when I pleased, without the incumbrance of guards 1 

1 obtained some money, received the greetings of a few persons^ 

* acquaintances of my father, and about three m the afternoon 1 
departed. 1 had as companions on the journey a lady, a mer* 
chant, a scuiptor, and two young painters, one of whom was 
deaf and dumb. We passed the night at Vercelli. Ihe fortunate 
sun of the 17th of September arose. We continued our journey, 
and did not reach Turin until the evening. 

Who, who could describe the emotion of my hekrt, of the hearts 
of those so endeared to me, when I beheld, when I embraced my 
father, my mother, my brothers! My sister, iny dear Josephine,, 
wus not present, as her duties detained her at Chieri ; but at the 
iirst news of my return, she hastened home to pass a few days in 
the bosom of the family. Restored to these five objects of my 
tenderest afiection, I was, 1 am, the most enviable of mortals ! 

CONCLUSION. 

After his restoration to his native country, Silvio Pellico has 
remafned in tranquillity and retirement, suiTOunded by his family, 
the recollection of which forms so frttuent a source of inspiration 
to him in the memoir of his impnipnmeut. Expectations arc 
still formed of his reappearance in th^eld of literature, in which 
he early gained so brilliant a renown J But the captious censor- 
ship which weighs upon the Italian press, must be a serious 
impediment to th^e effusions of his genius. One of the woi’ks he 
composed beneath the Leads of Venice, Bster d^Bntjaddi, which 
was considered, even by the commission appointed by the em- 
peror of Austria to conduct the process against him, as unob- 
jectionable, was acted at Turin in 1831, the year after his libera- 
tion, with the highest applause, as well as another piece entitled 
Gismonda, Both were immediately interdicted by the jealousy 
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of Italian despotism. It has been stated in the introdurtion^ that 
the Austrian ffoverament published a decree annexing’ the penalty 
of death to the offence of belonging to a secret society. This 
extreme s^tence, however, at least up to the period of *Pellico’s 
sufferings, was not carried into execution ; and the utmost ven- 
geance of the government went no further than the severities of 
long and ignominious conffnement. 

The Count Amvabene, who is mentioned by Silvio Pellico as 
having been dischaiyed from the prison of Saint Michael as in- 
nocent, found himself, shoi'tly after, exposed to the suspicions of 
the government, and judged it expedient to fly. His only crime 
was having ^received Porro, Pellico, and some others at his 
country-house near Mantua, as they returned from a trip iu 
Porro's steamboat from Pavia to Venice. He fled from Mantua 
to Bresci^ wbere he imparted l^<and their danger to his friends 
Ugoni ana who joineff^im in his endeavour to escajie 

into Switzerlatld. Gtedai^ipes hod be^ despatched on all the 
routes to arrest Amvabene as soon as dlpartm^e was known. 
He and his friends effected their retreat into Swi|B#land, dis- 
guised as cattle- drovers, but were veiy nearly caught. They 
had to pass an inn in which three gendarmes, lying in ^vnit for 
them, were asleep ; and at the moment they reached the Swiss 
frontier, they were so exhausted, from having hath no interval 
of repose for sixty hours, that they fell upon the ground in the 
presence of the Austrian soldiers, who were closS upon their heels 
W'hen they crossed the line which separated tyranny from free- 
dom. They were, however, safe. Count Porro also effected his 
escape from Italy. The gendarmes entered his house at one 
door as he left it by another. Confalonieri was prevented from 
executing the same manoeuvre by iinding a door locked, the key 
of which had beep altered by his intendont without his know- 
ledge. 

Francis I., emperor of Austria, in whose reign these arrests 
and barbarities were pei’petrated, died in 1835, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son Ferdinand, whose mind jOnd body are both in a 
very enfeebled condition. It is a somewhat fortunate circum- 
stance that his weak understanding takea a childish delight in 
l>omp aud ceremony; waVfng already undergone the pa- 
geantry of two coronationa&in^ Austria and Hungary, he some 
time ago favoured his Itd^ptn dominions with a third, and had 
himself crowned as king Cf Lombardy at Milan. This event 
liad the auspicious consequence of re-opening their coimtiy to the 
political exiles, who had, since 18^, been suffering their volun- 
tai'y' banishment. The* occutrence of the coronation was taken 
hoM of as a fitting period for gi*ace, and pardon was extended, 
without, as it is believed, any exceptions, to all the Italians ex- 
patriated on political grounds. It is to be hoped a more merciful 
policy will illustrate the reign of Ferdinand than that which 
blackened the age of H*ancis. 
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THE MAID OF NEIDPATK 

» 

g V£BT one who has visited Tweedd^i and has tra- 
tersed the banks of the lovely river which ^ives the 
district its most familia,^ name, mn^t recollect the 
stat^ and massive castle of Neidpath^ which rears its 
witm a short walk, and in sig^ht of Peebles, one of the 
pi<^ures<}iiely*8ituat^ towns in Scotland. The situation 
e castle is a veiw one. l%e eminence on which it 
s projects into the centre of the vale, heie aemmrkably 
narrow, and around the southern base of the kAoU winds the 
clear and sparkling Tweed. Immediately below, on the east, the 
vale opens widely up, but again becomes contracted about'^nree 
miles farther down. A kind of amphitheatre is thus formed, 
bounded by hills, and having the town of Peebles in the centre, 
with Neidpatb, like a gray^l.^ ‘ warder, overlooking all from 
its ground of vantage. Nor is 1 le itself unworthy of such 
a position or such an oflice, ruinous though now be. 

It is an old baronial tower^ of figm andgreat bnlk, with 
walls of remarkable height — thiokncne* front of the 
castle looks down the vale, and is approached by an avenue, ter- 
minating in a courtyardf the gateway of which still bears a 
deer’s head couped, and bench of strawper|des, the cognizance of 
the Frasers, once loids of the fortlet castle^ and probably its 
founders. On the top of the castle, in front, is a bartisan or ter- 
race, passing between two comer turretSi ana affording a splendid 
view of the adjacent countiT. ^ 

No. 00. 
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After beinp the property of the noble families of Fraser and 
Yester, the demesne and castle were purchased in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century bjr Williani, Duke of Queensberry, 
for his second son the Earl ol March, in whose hands an event 
occurred which forms one of the traditionary tales of the district. 

Among the many noblemen imd gentlemen of note who sought 
the hand of the lovely Lady Mary, aaughter of the Earl of March, 
theve was not one on whom she could be persuaded to look with 
favour. Her parents beheld this indifference with surprise, for 
among the suitors were several young men who were graced with 
handsome persons, high birth, and splendid fortune. This myste- 
rious unconcern was, however, presently accounted fop by the 
jealous watchfulness of the Countess of March, whose pride had 
taken alarm ht certain indications of regard shown by her daugh- 
ter for the young laird of Tushielaw. When taxed with this 
dereliction of duty, the blushes of Lady Mary, and the pertur- 
bation into which was thrown by the mention of her lover’s 
name, confirmed her mother in her supp^tion. If, however, 
any doubt remained, it was speedily dissipated by an a^|^cation 
of Tushielaw for the consent of the parents to a union with their 
daughter, while he urged their mutual affection as an apology for 
his seeming presumption. Young Scott of Tushielaw, though of 
an old and honourable family, was neither rich nor titled, and of 
course, in the opinion of the Earl and Countess of March, no 
fitting mate for tneir daughter. Lady Mary was therefore sum* 
moned into the presence of her incensed parents, and severely re- 
primanded for ner undutiful conduct in having bestowed her 
affections without their leave. She was also informed of their 
imalterable determination to refuse their consent to her marriage^ 
and forbidden ever to think again of her devoted lover. In thos^ 
days it w’as more custoraaiy lor high-born young women to sacri- 
fice their feelings and attachments to the will of their parents, 
and the aggrandisement of their ihmily, than it now is ; and this 
comui^ndi) which the unfortunate girl felt she could not obey, 
was yet received with meek submission, while she gave a reluc- 
tant promise that she would never many without their consent. 
So far, she was able to control her own wishes, but from that 
moment she ceased to appear |)ike one who has any interest in 
life or its affairs. i 

The earl and countess, elmed wdth the victory which they 
imagined they had gained ovfr the affections of their daughter, 
next rejected in haughty terms the proposal of Tushielaw ; while 
tlmy gave a deathblow to his hopes, by informing him that 
Lwy Mary was now brought to ajproper sense of her duty, and 
would never consent to be his. The attachment of this high- 
spirited young man was characterised by all the deep devotion 
which possesses the heart of an enthusiastic lover in the days of 
l^youthful romance ; and feeling himself alike unable to brook 
indignity put upon him by the parents, or to forget his love 
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for the daughter, he speedily sought an alleviation of his wounded 
feelings in the fatigues and the amusements of foreign travel. 
It is in this manner that man, by his superior strength of nerve, 
is generally enabled to adopt some active measure by which he 
stems the tide of grief. The world lies open before him, inviting 
him to tread its buay paths, and investigate its novel features. 
The cup in which are mingled all its varied and fascinating plea- 
sures is presented to his lips, and though principle and prudence 
may prevent hi^ drinking too deeply of the intoxicating draught, 
he seldom I'efuses to find in it a temporary alleviation of his woes. 
But the woman who has given her whole heart, and all the sensi- 
bilities of her nature, to another, can only retire into solitude, to 
hide there from every eye the canker tliat consumes her spirit ; 
and often does sJie fall a^silent victim to her unobtrusive sorrow. 

After Tushielaw had quitted Scotland, the jmrents of Lady 
Maiy beheld her begin to droop and seek retii’ement. They 
knew too much of li^an nature to sup]>ose that their mandate, 
though dutifully submitted to, could be so literally obeyed as to 
oblitera «»tt once from the mind of their obedient child all traces 
of a first and ardent attachment; hut, content for the present 
with her seeming wish to comply with their commana, they 
trusted to time for her cure. They knew, however, but little of 
the depth of feeling and the unshaken constancy which resided in 
her bosom. Touched in some degree by her grief-stricken ap- 
pearance, they became again kind and indulgent ; and though 
the poor girl had a painful presentiment of a mortal wound, she 
endeavoured to contend with it for the sake of her parents, whose 
renewed affection she now felt with that redoubled force which is 
produced by contrast, and by that response of our nature which 
ever answers to the voice of love. fcJtill, hers was a de^p and 
silent grief, in which no one participated, and which she thought 
all seemed agreed in blaming, but which occupied her heart 
day ai^d night, without being affected by change of season or 
of place, while she was denied that sympathy W'hich would ^bl^v^ 
allowed her, under any other calamity, the natural relief of la- 
mentation and tears. In this state of mind she suffered herself, 
at the intreaty of her parents, to be once more led into the society 
from which she had withdrawn ^r a time, and in which, as she 
only appeared rather more quiet%nd thoughtful than formerly, 
they looked upon their hopes of ^change in her sentiments as 
nearly coniirmed. It was, in the Qaeantime, mei*ely by a strong 
effort that she concealed her inward sufferings from the eyes of 
casual observers ; for nothing can be more repugnant to the unr 
fortunate, than to satisfy the curiosity of common minds by any 
display of their misery. But when, having so far yielded to the 
wishes of her parents, they ventured to second the suit of a new 
lover, whose amance was calculated to add to the aggrandisement 
of even the proud family from which^she sprung— when they 
tortured her harassed spirit by importunity, and mocked her de^ 
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solats heart by telling her of the happiness she was to- feel in this 
splendid alliance, her courage utterly failed. She now no longer 
sought to contend with her adverse destiny, but withdrew once 
more into the solitude she had only left that she might conciliate 
her parents, and refused again to quit it. 

Inspleas^ with this conduct of W daughter, and exasperated 
by the failure of the scheme for her establisliment, her mother^s 
manlier towards her became distant and supercilious. This cruel 
and ungracious humour of Lady March bore « hard upon the 
crashed spirit of the wretched girl, who, feeling unable ^ to exist 
under the constant frown of her parents, frequently absented 
herself for days together from the family apartiiients> where slie 
only encountered cold looks and unsympathising speech, and 
where eveiy feeling was driven inwards, ^ese periods of entire 
seclusion were looked upon by her mother as moody fits, which 
would again pass away ; ana although she was not altogether 
aumoYCd by the 0x01*058100 of uncomplaink^ misery whi^ had 
taken possession of her beautiful features, stiiTall was unattempted 
which could have soothed her gentle spirit. Feeling tMis a^n-< 
doned by all, and without hope in this world, the only solace of 
the unfortunate Mary was her twilight walks in the vicinity of 
the castle. There, as she glided in her white garments^ with 
noiseless footstep, along the 8 heep*track 8 , the parents stood 
mutely and fearfully gaxing upon Uer, almost persuading them- 
adves* they beheld a parted spirit moving before them on the 
bfown hill-sides. 


If was autumn when young Tushielaw left Scotland. The 
winter had passed, and spring again i*eturiied ; but little recked 
the broken-hearted girl of the fair flowers that were springing, 


or the bright skies that were beaming. Lady March had hitherto 
borne to look upon her daughter's anguish of mind without 
seeming moved by it ; but when she at length beheld bodily in- 
di^osition added to jftental suffering, and learned froni^ Lady 
Ma^a attendant that her nights were spent in sleepless vigils, 
while her bo^om heaved heavily with the respiration which be- 
came hourly more difficult, then it was that all tlie mother was 
roused within her. Then the wo-worn look of the hitherto un- 
pitied girl fdl on her like a sic'l, and Jtegret and sorrow fllled 
W heart, and she eanaestly sdugh%<^ repair the injury she had 
dime by the most soothing lernguage end the most careful nai'ap 
i^. This change in her nfotbers conduct was received with 
ametdon, and acknowledged with gratitude^ but it appeared to 
eomb^ late for the heai*t that Reined as n it could no longer 
uibrafte to the voice of joy, and which ti*easured the hope that iqs 
atstemes were about to cease in the grave. Lady March per* 
eeilirealliis with terror and alarm, and, seeing no other meA^ 
gave tha most distant hope of saving her danghterfe'li^ 
M prevailed on her Ion] to send a' confidential servant ubro^t 
wit^ despatches for Tushiekw, informing him of .his 
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daugiitert dangerous state of health, '•and conjuring him, if lie 
isras sdll attached to her, to return writh all possible speed. 

Of this new arrangement Lady Mary was cautioualt’ in- 
formed by her mother, and she listened with a charmed ear, 
w'hile a host of fond recollections and secitit hopes took pos- 
session of her bosom. Love was once more, dressed in smiles, 
and Wove his mystic spells around her heart ; and a surprising 
degree of renovation seemed for a while to take place. But a 
false bloom was on her cheek, and fleams of sepulchral bright- 
ness were dai*ting fi^m her eyes. While anxious to believe what 
she so much desired, the deceived mother, wrapping herself in 
security, looked upon her with tears of joy. This treacherous 
^alm, however, soon passed away, and the hapless Mary’s fits of 
languor became daily longer, and the exhaustion of nature more 
apparent. 

The time was already past when tidinga of Tushielaw were 
expected from the c^tinent, and she who had Courted death 
was now clinging to life, and assiduously following every pre^ 
sCriptiort%f her physician to retard the rapid progress of ner 
insidious disease, that she might once more behold him; for, 
while struggling for the humblest resignation to what she felt 
must now inevitably be her fate, she sent forth many a fervent 
prayer that she might be permitted, ere her eyes were closed for 
ever, to lay her throbbing head upon his bosom, and hear his 
Words of constancy and love. Still, day followed day, ai>d she 
grew weaker and weaker, till she was at length unable to walk 
or stand, and yet no tidings of the wanderer. " 

At length intelligence amved, which gave notice of the very 
hour at which he might be expected, ere yet that same day had 
closed. Again the sinking spirit of the dying Mary revived y 
and when the time was at hand that she expected her lover, she 
caused herself to be earned into a little stone balcony above the 
principal gateway of the castle, which comman^d a view of fhe 
road by which he must approach. It was a glorious evening in 
June; the heavens were calm and beautiful, the glare and heat 
o^day had depai*ted, and left the mild lustre of the sinking sun, 
with all its accompaniments of light and shade. And while 
Mary sat reclining on her pillo^a chair, so unclouded was her 
brow, so bright her eye, and sc^bland her smile, that, as her 
mother stood at her Side, gazing & her fragile but lovely child, 
she Was again almost beguiled intc:> nope. 

^ Time was now fa^ flying, and the expected one did not ap- 

S ear. The sun was^pproaching the horizon, the last flash of 
tty was spread over me landscape, its background began to 
grow dim)' and shades to lie on tW sides of' me Edston hills; 
and, with the fading light, Mary’s hopes seemed also to fade. 
hi this stttte of anxiety her signt and: hearing became super- 
naturiiliy ’acute, and Lady March was presently aware, from her 
listening attitude, that some sound bad struck upon her ear, 
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which seemed to agitate 4ier frame. So deep was the calm that 
lay upon all around, that the wing of the smallest bird was 
heard to flutter through the air ; yet no one but herself distin- 
guished that sound of horses^ feet which had caused the sensation 
observed by her mother. And now her thui white hand wms 
raised to fling bactfrom the keenl 3 ^-hearing ear, and the shai^ly- 
searchin^ eye, the long rich tresses of dark-brown shining hair, 
on which the last rays of the sun were glowing; and after 
gazing intensely forward for an instuiit, her lips murmured 
iorth-^“ It is he 1 Yet Lady March could not lor some time 
discern that what appeared at first to her as a mere speck upon 
the distant road, was a man and hoi'se. 

What had at first sight appeared the smallest object, came on, 
and on, and presently approached, while Lady March anxiously 
regarded the countenance of her daughter, who, with a trembling 
intensity of feeling, watched the progress of the advancing figure. 
And now he reached the gate of the castle, and threw himself 
from his steed, while Mary, who was before unable to stand, 
sprang from her chair, ana, bending her attenuated foim over 
the bmcony, extended her arms as if about to fly towards him, 
while she uttei*ed an exclamation of rapturous greeting. But in 
his haste to enter he saw her not. The blood rushed across her 
brow for an instant, an^ then retiring to her heart, left her 
countenance overspread with the hues of death. Lady March 
caught her in her arms, replaced her in her seat, and saw her 
eyes fixed upon her. While the last tieetiiig smile curved her 
youfig lips, her hands sank down from pressing on her exhausted 
heart, whose last throbs had been expended in the welcome of 
her lover; and the voice was stilled — and the eyes were closed — 
and she slept in death, even while his footsteps were heard as- 
cending towards her. 

This melancholy event, it will be recollected, forms the theme 
of one of Campbprs most beautiful lyrics 

“ But ah I so pale, ho knew her not, 

Though her smile on him was dwelling. 

And am I then forgot — foigot ? — 

It broke the heart of Ellen. 

In vain he woeps, in y..*! he sighs — 

Her cheek is cold n ashes ; 

Nor lovers own kiss fimW wake thorn eyes 
To lift theii silkeiiriashes. 


BURNET CASTLEHILIib 


In consequence of some of those civil and domestic broils which 
disturbed the reign of the beauteous Mai*y of Scotland, her ill* 
&ted husband found it ^convenient to retii'e for a time to the 
castle of Smithfield in Tweeddale, where, with a small retinue^ he 
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occupied himself in the pleasuvea of tlie chase and other sports of 
the country. His resiucnce here was rendered very uncomfort- 
able, by the predatory spirit which infested the Borders, and 
wdiich, accordiiiff to a historian of tlie period, was partaken of in 
no small decree by the inhabitants of Tweeddale themselves. The 
castle which served as a habitation to Darnley stood on the side 
of a hill immediately adjoining the ancient burgh of Peebles, and 
was then a place of considerable strength, though not a stone 
now remains to tell its site. Here, then, dwelt the young king 
when the circumstances occurred which we are about to rehite, as 
the voice of tradition brought them to our knowledge. 

The vale of Manor, situated a few miles to the west of the town 
of Peebles, is one of the most pleasant of the many glens which 
.send in their tributary waters to the Tweed. For those who love 
the richly-cultivated field and the smooth-shaven lawn, the vale*, 
of Manor has few charms ; but to those who are admirers of na- 
ture in her wilder aspects, who delight in tlie bold and heath-clad 
hill, and in the clear rock-born streamlet, it is a scene, full of 
beauty and interest. Though at the present day only a solitary 
tree raises its lonely head here and there on the steep declivities, 
the vale at one time unquestionably formed a part of the tract 
called the Forest, in the matted woods of which the Scottish 
monarchs hunted the wild-boar and tl^wolf, as well as game of 
a less terrible character. But, like Yarrow, Manor now presents 
only the grace of forest charms decayed, and pastoral melan- 
choly.” 

Whatever other changes the vale may have undergone, itsdittle 
mill still remains, in nearly the same situation which it occupied 
three hundred years ago. We do not mean to aver that the same 
tenement in which honest Andrew Tod drew from his neighbours 
the dues of multure is still existent ; tlie hand of time has long 
since crumbled the old walls into dust ; but nearly in the same 
spot does the stream of the Manor still whirl round a noisy clap- 
per, as it did in the days of Queen Mary. Many an occupant, 
too, has been resolved into dust, indistinguishable from that of 
the stone walls which he inhabited, since the time of the person- 
age we have named. Andrew Tod, the miller of Kirkton, as the 
place was denominated, was, at t^e time of this eventful story, a 

) temples; ibut he merited still the epithet 
often bestowed on those of his tra^, of “ a jolly miller.” Andrew 
bore a high charactfir for honesty ; a character which, without 
antithesis, was not^ in his times, often bestowed.on those of his 
trade ; and the KirktOn miller had obtained, through his honesty 
and industiy, sufficient of the goods of this world to make him 
comfortable in it. His family, for three generations, had been 
occupants of the mill of Kirkton, and ^drew's greatest ambition 
was to be succeeded in it by his posterity. He had manded early 
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ia 1i&^ but for many veara had oeen unblessed with a family, 
uadi his wife brought him a daughter, and died in giving bii*th 
to her. The miller^ whole affections were thus thrown upon one 
oM^t, and the little Mary Tod was in a fair way, it might seem, 
or being from infancy a spoilt child ; for her father’s love was 
liher to doting thair ordinary parental affection. But circu'm^ 
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j that of James V., the ancient 
on the respect of the Scottish 
^n, at the first open defections were made 
ctrines. The Catholics, however, were still in 
ieVf and the king himself could not stand out 
f defend the reformers from their enmity. Hence 
' professed the new doctrines were in many in* 
> ny, and to hide themselves, for the pi^eservatioii 
One of these fugitives, a worthy priest who had 
attached himself to the new light, had found a shelter in the little 
retired vale of Manor. Here he applied himself to the teaching 
of the rural population around ; ana such was his utility, and the 
rwpect whicn nis learning and manners acquired, that he spent 
his days in safety while the hour of danger lasted ; and when the 
reformed religion came to be openly professed by the couiiti*y, 
continued still instructing the youth oi the little vale. His place 
of refuge had been the cot of a poor widow, whose husband had 
died about the period of the good priest’s arrival, and had left 
her with an infant boy to provide for as best she might. Tlie 
small pittance which the priest could afibrd to h^i’y together with 
the produce of a little plot of land, constituted the vmole of her 
revenue. Her son, Edward Burnet, was the favourite pupil of 
the ;refugee; and well did his progress and attainments repay tlie 
cai’e bestowed on him. The miller’s fair daughter also had been, 
from her childhood almost, the object of the good priest’s instruc- 
tions; nor was this care thrown^ away on an unfruitful soil. 
Edward and Mary were thus of 3n together when childreu ; and 
as they gi’ew in years, they s^l continued to receive jointly the 
lemons of the pnest. But wlfether this arose altogether from 
desire of learning, is matter <ff doubt ; ^and in this dubitation our 
readers will most probably be inclmSd to join, after perusing 
what f0^OW8. ' 

It was a clear aod pleasasnt evening in summer when Maiy 
Tod lelb the< dpor of her father’s comfoiftable straw-thatched 
dwelBng, and directed her steps to thetSide of the little stream of 
t^e Munor^r Sbe was neatly dressed in apparel pf her own spin- 
ning; and though it w^s evidently not her holiday sait,.yet 
eveiything was arranged with such care^ as betokened some puj> 

8 
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in her mind of appearin!^ to the best advantage uhere she 
was going. As she tripped lightly along the bank of the stream, 
her comdy face and handsome foim made her appear like the 
rural genius of the place-. Mary^s thoughts, however, were filled 
entirely with objects of a sublunary and mortal character ; and 
though slie was pretty enough for the deity of the stream to fall 
in loW with her, as used, to be the case with streams in the days 
of Homer, she would not, we believe, have broken the tryste 
which she had made with an earthly lover for the flowing tresses 
of Neptune himself. After a walk of some length, Mary turned 
into a little glen which sent in its tribute of waters to the Manor, 
and, casting an anxious gaze around for some moments, seated 
herself at the foot of% solitary mountain-ash, or, as she herself 
would have called it, a rowan-tree. Here she did not sit long 
alone — though quite long enough for the slightest pout imagin- 
able to gather on her pretty lip — before she was joined by the per- 
.son for whom she waited. This was a slender but well-knit 
young man, dressed in the usual attire of a peasant, but seeming, 
from his fine intellectual face, as if that were not his proper habit- 
ing. 1)0 you keep a’ your sweethearts waiting for you this 
gait?” said Mary, starting to her feet when her lover came for- 
ward ; “ they would need to like you weel, else they wadna tiyste 
to meet you a second time.” “ And so you do like me weel, 
Mary said the youth, slipping, with a very inefficient repulse, 
his arm around the maiden^s waist ; “ at least you should do so, 
Mary, for you know how truly, liow deeply 1 like you.” “It 
does not seem sae, Edward,” replied the miller’s daim’hter, not 
yet altogether pleased, or probably indulging a little in that 
strange jieculianty of lovers which leads them, in the absence of 
any great cause of offence, to make the most of any little one 
that occurs, for the mere pleasui*e of asking or being asked for- 
giveness. 

In the present instance, however, when her lover informed 
Mary that his delay was caused principally by a slight illneijs of 
his mother, all the coquettish pouting disappeared at once, ami 
tha pair, restored to the confiding tone which marked their feel- 
ings with respect to each other, began to speak of their situation 
and prospects. In explanation of these, we may inform the 
reader that the miller had set his ht-art on having for a son-in- 
l^w a pewoti familiarly named Will Elliot of Castlehill, whose 
free ifiafiners and show of -substaiAe had taken Andrew Tod’s 
fafiey.' Castlehill was a small but strong tower or keep, with a 
consi^derable piece of land attached to it, and situated at a dis- 
t^ce of a mile or little more from the mill Kirk ton. Elliot, 
who tenant of this place, was a man of about thirty-five 
year^'df age, of a roving, swaggering manner, and lavish on all 
oc^iofia of his money. He had not ^en many years a resident 
in the Vale of Manor, and, it was supposed, had brought a great 
desd^of 'a^ealfh with him, as it was plain that the small farm 
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w|u<^ he now occupied could not maintain his expenditure. Ho 
kept a set of fine horses, and plenty of servants about him; and 
being a good customer to the miller, and spending whole days 
about the mill, lounging and jesting with him,' he liad found the 
way, as we have said, to Aiidrew^s good gtaces; and when he 
opened a proposal for a marriage, the miller was not averse to it. 

lie’s a roving kind o’ chield,” thought Andrew Tod ; “ but 
Mary wad mak onybody into a gude husband.” 

The news of Elliot having opened his addresses to her, with hep 
father’s cordial consent, were told by Maiy to Edward Biiniet 
at the trysting rowan-tree. Oh, Mary,” said the lover, “ I aye 
thought something like this would happen. Your father is a 
rich man, and has a little of the pride tnat ever gangs alang wi’ 
riches. But you must promise me,” continued he, speaking with 
great earnestness — you must promise me, Mary, whatever be- 
comes of myself, that you never will tak Will Elliot as your 
husband. He is a bad man, and would soon break a heart like 
yours.” Observing that the young maiden only smiled at this, 
he repeated with greater earnestness, “ Do not think that this 
is merely jealousy on my part, Maiy. Elliot is a bad man, and 
it will be seen and known, maybe, some day before his death yet. 
You must promise, Mary, not to think of him.’^ Maiy, notwith-. 
standing his vehemence, could not help smiling still ; but she 
laid her hand on his arm at the same time, and said with serious- 
ness, Have I no gi’en my troth, Edward, to you ? Are you 
gaun to desert me, that you tell me what I am to do regai'ding 
other men ? They’ll be a’ alike to me then,” said she with simple 
feeling. Burnet’s reply to this was such as might be expected 
from a lover so addressed. But what more passed at this inter- 
view, it does not seem to us necessary to repeat ; suffice it to say, 
that after a shoi*t time they separated ; Mary having first asaured 
her lover of her confidence that her father would not hurry her 
into a match against her will. 

li^ving Mary to wend her way to her abode, let us request the 
reader to accompany us to Castlehill, the dwelling of the husband 
whom the miller had chosen for his daughter. The keep t)f 
Castlehill was situated on an eminence, formed by the rounded 
angle of a hill, projecting into the vole of , the Manor, and the 
tower thus 'commanded a view both up and down the whole 
strath. The interior of the house had exceedingly little accommo- 
dation ; but in those days thC whole household, master and ser- 
vants, mingled so freely together, that less room was necessary. 
This appeared particularly to ba the case with the* household of 
Castlemll ; for in a large rc jm, on the evening in question, the 
master, Will Elliot, not only sat at one board, but appeared to 
be on terms, in every respect, of perfect equality with his de- 
pendents. Half a dozen mqp, dressed as farm-servants, occupied 
places at the table^ and were at this time plying lustily at some 
ale which stood in flagons before them. my lads,” said 
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Elliot, “ is it not better rovift^ by nij^ht here, where wi^ are never 
suspected, than risking our necks eveiy nig’ht, as we did in 
Teviotdale?” I am no sae sure, Will Elliot, but some of the 
neig^hbours will g|S)on suspect us. The last raid we took o'er the 
hill to Dawick was by gude moonlight, and I am muckle mista'm 
if what Tam took for a ghost, wasna the livin' body o' Ned Bur- 
net coming up frae seeing the miller's daughter." “ Confound 
the brat," said Elliot ; I'll spoil his wooiflg for him. Bub, lads, 
d'ye think it was light enough for him to ken us, if it was he ?" 
•Some of the men said No, and others Yes, so that their master, 
or rather their leader, could not come to any decision on the 
subject. Never mind," said he at last; “I can tell you of 
something new, something better than lifting a sheep or two ; 
for thei’e's aye risk at the selling of them, when ane wants a 
pickle hai*d cash. Has ony o' you noticed the gentleman that 
hunts alone sometimes about the hills H I saw a gentleman 
wi' a green hunting dress," replied the man who sjjoke before, 
“ but there was a servant wi' him." “ lie is oftener alone 
though," said Elliot, and that man, lads, is a prize. He must 
he one of the rich young nobles that are staying with the young 
king at Smithfield castle, for I saw him pay a hoy for point- 
ing out his road out of a large pui*se tilled with the queen's 
best coin. That purse must be ours. Drink to our success, lads." 
More conversation of the same nature passed between the outlaw 
— for such was his true character — and his midnight followers ; 
hut it is not essential to our purpose to repeat all that took place. 
The result of the consultation was, that two or three of the men, 
and the outlaw among them, should severally post themselves, 
as much disguised as possible, at those parts of the hunting track 
where they were likeliest to meet with the object of their cupi- 
dity. 

A few days after this, during which nothing of interest oc- 
curred to Mary, her lover, or any other of the peraonages of this 
true tale, a gentleman, answering the description given b;]^ the 
outlaw's follower, in so far as regarded the dress, which was a 
green hunting coat, was passing slowly along the heights that 
overlooked the vale of Manor. The stranger was tall, and finely- 
formed, and every point of his attire wasr in a rich and expensive 
style. He was armed only with a couteau de chasse^ or short 
hunting sword, and appeared, from^his slow lingering pace, to be 
awaiting the upcoming of a companion or attendant. He had 
just reached the side of a copse of underwood when a man sprang 
from its cover, and seizing the stranger’s arm with a powerful ana 
muscular grasp, demanded roughly the surrender of his purse. 
Bo* the hunter was in the prime of his youth, and, exertii^ his 
strength, he shook off at once the hold of our friend Will Hliot, 
and drawing his sword, stood on his defence. This required a 
moment'a time, during which the cwftlaw, before prodding 
farther, gave a shrill call on a whistle suspended from his neck. 
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turned with his drawn s\\ dl'd upon the hunter ; for, to 
da J^iiot justice, he iias ai&'aid of no single man. The sword of 
the stranger was a short one ; but in the two minutes’ contest 
which ensued, th^ outlaw found that he had to^o with a master 
of fence. One of Elliot's followers, however, who had heard the 
eall, came up at the moment, and the stranger, w ho saw him ap^ 
proaching, almost gave up his life as lost. 

In order to defend himself to the last« he changed his position 
so far as to ^t his back to one of the strong copse bushes. But 
help was at hand when least expected. Scarcely had the outlaw’s 
follower interposed a single blow, when a strong arm levelled 
him to the earth from behind with a cudgel. The outlaw tunied 
half round at the unforeseen sti^oke Avhich deprived him of his 
assistant, and on seeing W'hence the aid came, hounded into the 
copse from which he had issued, and was out of sight in an in- 
stant. The hunter, whose blood w as heated with the encounter, 
would have pursued him, but his preserver detained him almost 
by force. It wad be an act o’ madness, sir, to pursue him^ I 
ken him as weel as this man lying senseless at our feet, in Spite 
o’ their disguises. They are pairt o’ a gang, and their com- 
panions w'lll not be far off ; let us quit the place, sir, as fast as 
we can.” The stranger saw the propriety of following this 
advice, and the tw^o quickly left the spot, where the outlaw’s 
follower still lay without signs of life. 

The nearest and safest refuge to which Edward Bui*net, who 
was the stranger’s delivei'er, could conduct the gentleman, was 
the mill of Kirkton. On their way thither, the stranger inquired 
into the name and circumstances of his companion; aqd assured 
him that the service he had done would not be forgotten. He 
also learnt on whom Burnet’s suspicions fell as the authors of 
the outrage-^suspicions which he concurrad with Edward in 
thinking it would be improper to mention without further con- 
tirmalaon. On reaching the miller’s house, and detailing what 
}iad*^occurred, old Andrew congratulated the stranger on his 
escape, and praised Edward for his manliness. “ It maun hae been 
some of the same forest gang that cleared the Dawick barn the 
other night,” said the miller, speaking of the perpetrators of the 
attack : within this year or i-wm, they seem never to be out 
o’ Tweeddole a single night : deil be in their skins.” Mary Tod 
also praised her lover : but her praises were confined to kind and 
admiring looks, which spoke her meaning, however^ so opeply, 
that the stranger raad them evidently with as much ease a% the 
object nf them did. The miUet pressed the stranger to 
at the mill all night ; but ne declined the kind offer, and 
requested the protection of some of Andrew’s sturdy e^siaijtahts 
in the miH as far as the town of Peebles. This was 
Granted, though the miller would have been better pl?a8^.!w 
his visitor stayed. The <ti'uth is, that Andrew was not a 
curious to know' who the stranger might he ; but a certain dig- 
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nity in the Ijitter’a demeanour, and the richness of liis apparel, 
atruck the miller with an undednable feeling of refipect^ 
placed a guard on his lips. The stranger requested Eawfe?^d 
feurnet also to accompany him to the burgh town ; a request 
which w^s at once assented to by the young man, but which the 
hunter read in Mary^s countenance to be not at all agreeable to 
her. The miller's fair daughter probably thought that her 
lover had faced enough of danger, and shown enough of manli- 
ness, for one day. But the stranger had* a cei’tain pui*^se to 
serve, and> in disregaiHi of the damsel's uneasiness, not only took 
Edward with him, but detained him all night, as the miller’s 
men reported, who liad been dismissed by the stranger, with a 
handsome remuiieretion, a short way from the town of Peebles, 
and who carried a message from Edward to his mother, to pre- 
vent any anviety on his account. 

But neither was Mary Tod nor any other person left long in 
wonder or uneasiness on this subject." At an early hour on the 
following day, a party of horsemen, above twenty in number, 
halted for a short time at the mill of Kirkton, on their way np 
the vale of Manor. At their head rode the stranger of the pre- 
ceding day, and by his side Mary Tod observed her lover on foot, 
acting appoi'ently as a guide to the party. While the stranger 
conversed with the miller, Edward took the opportunity of steal- 
ing for a moment into the house, and of explaining to the anxious 
Mary what was going on, and why he nad bren detained all 
night from his home. The miller's daughter was surpidsed at 
the hope and joy which sparkled in her lover's countenance ; but 
his explanation of the cause speedily raised sympathetic emotion:) 
in her own breast. “It is the young king, Mary, Darnley 
himsel', who was attacked yestreen ; and if I am right in think- 
ing^ as I took an oath to the best of my belief last night at 
Smithfield castle, that it was Will Elliot who played the villain 
trick, I am a made man, Maiy. The farm o' Castlehill, whicli 
you ken is the king's land, will be mine. Nae fears o' Andrew 
refusing his consent then, my ain Maiy ; and I will be thcP hap- 
piest man alive', wi’ the ^st wife in Tweeddale. But they are 
moving on to rummage the reiving villain's keep, sae 1 maun away 
to lean them.” Ana in a minute or two, before the miller'^ 
daughter could recover from her surprise so far as to get a 
woman's look at the gallant and princely form of Darnley, the 
partjr had moved on to their destination. 

It is unnecessary to detail all mat passed at the examination 
of the keep, of Castlehill. The outlaw himself, conscious in all 
likelihood of having been known to Burnet at the time of his 
assault on Darnley, had absconded ; nor was he ever taken, or 
of again in the vale of Manor. Full evidence, howevei*, 
Qf;hj8 goitt was found; for the poor wretch who had joined him 
m the previous day's attack had crawled home on recovering 
hie sen$eS| and was discovered on hi# pallet in a state of great 
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suffertDg. lie made a confession of the whole affair, and re- 
Teakd as much of other deeds as sufficed to banish the rest of 
Elliofs followers from the kingdom; and ffave an explanation 
of many mysterious whheries that had, in flie course of several 
yeai’s, annoyed and alarmed the country-side. Thus was Burnet 
not only the succourer of the king* in the time of need, but his 
detection of Elliot’s misdemeanours turned out also a most im- 
portant service to the whole district. 

We have little more to add, than that T)arnley perfoimed his 
promise to Edwai*d, and bestowed on him the farm of Caatlehill, 
m which the young* man led no lonely life; for such was Andrew 
Tod’s thankfulness at the narrow escape he had made from 
matching his only child with a robber, that it was generally 
believed he would have ^iven her to Edward, though wie latter 
had remained poor as before. As it was, however, to have saved 
a king, and to be possessor of a farm, were no disadvantages. 
The young king danced at the wedding of Edward and Maiy, 
which took place on the day on which the bridegroom entered 
into the lands and house of Oastlehill; and hencefoi'ward, the 
tower which had sheltered a den of midnight reivers became the 
home of a happy and thriving family, one of the junior members 
of which, to the gi’cat satisfaction of Andrew Tod, who lived long 
enough to see it, became the miller of Kirk ton on the Manor. 


HELEN SYMINGTON. 

Amidst the hills of Tweeddale there are many lonely valleyai, 
w'bich seem remote from all human ken — ^little separate re^ons, 
where you may loiter for a summer’s day without seeing a living 
thin^, save a few straggling shera, which lift up their heads in 
seeming .wonder as you pass. Ur there may nse at your foot 
a startled hare, or a covey of moorfowl, unusea to such intrusion ; 
whei;^ no sound reached your ear excepting the song of the sky- 
lark, the bleat of the sheep, the hum of the wild oee, and the 
low murmuring of a burn, stealing along its ouiet way to pay 
its tribute to the Tweed. It was to one of tnose sequestered 
spots, being a stranger in the cc ntry, that I Was one day led by 
an old man, who undertook to he my guide’ to the best streams 
for trout-fishing. But though now deserted W man, as I have 
described this valley, there 5(»d been a tiifid when it was inha- 
bited. as appeared from a roofless and ruined hut, over the walls 
of wnich the ivy and the wild-^ower had apparently crept for 
years. I observed to my gu*Je what a Idnely dwelling it must 
have been, “ It was so,” said the old 'man; “ but love and 
youth can make any place a paradise ; and happiness once dw^ 
there, though it did not continue; tma though the fete df 
hapless inhabitants made«a jpreat npise in the coufiti^ at lihe 
time, it is now in a measure fergotten, for it is more tilan fifteen 
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Tears since a tire was kindled in that lone housc/^ Perceivings 
by this that something* remarkable hud liappened to tlie lost 
occupiers of the desolated hut, and being; tired ^ith ascending: 
and descending the neighbouring hillo, 1 sat down, and requested 
the old man, who was the schoolmaster of a village where 1 had 
for some days taken up my abode, to gratify ray curiosity by 
repeating to me tlief story to which he had alluded. The place 
Where 1 had chosen my seat was a little grassy bank, near -the 
blink of the rivulet, and about forty yards below the site of the 
little ruin, which stood on the side of a hill ; and the old man, 
having placed himself beside me, beg'an his narration. 

“ My occupation as a teacher gives me, of course, .an oppor- 
tunity of observing with accuracy the dispositions of the youth 
I instruct; and 1 have never met with a girl of more ardent 
affections, or of better temper, or who possessed more amiable 
qualities, than Helen Symington. She was the daughter of an 
honest and respectable weaver in our village, of which, as she 
grew up to womanhood, she was the pride. AVhen scarce twenty 
years old, she married William Bryuon, a sensible, well-disposed 
young man, who was principal shepherd to the owner of this 
property, and came here with him to live in that cottage which 
is now a ruin, but which was then, by the unwearied industry 
of Helen, a neat and comfortable habitation ; and never, in those 
early days of her marriage, did lark carol more blithely to the 
sun, than did she while employed in her household occupations, 
or, as passing over the heather with a light step, she carried 
some refreshment to her William, when detained with hia flock 
in some more distant sheep-walk. Even when left by herself in 
this wild solitude, she felt no loneliness, for all was peace and 
joy within and without. William loved her entirely, and her 
alone ; and she knew it, and in that knowledge all her earthly 
wishes were complete. Yet was this feeling of felicity still in- 
creased, when, before the year had completed its circle, she sat, 
in a summer evening, on yonder little turf seat at the door, with 
her infant in her arms, watching her husband descending the 
opposite hill, and drawing nearer and nearer, till at length her 
baby shared with her in his cai^esses. The second winter of their 
ahole here was unusually severe; but it was William's care to 
^uard his wife and child from its inclemency, by many little 
ingenious contrivances to render their cottage more impervious 
to the cold ; while Helen looked forward each day with longing 
solicitude to the evening hour which restored him to a participa- 
tion of its comforts, and seated him by its cheerful hearth. And 
thus the winter had nearl^jr passed away, and they began to anti- 
cipate the varied joys of spring, when the birds would again 
sing around their cot, and all nature, awakened from its wintry 
^^eep, would start anew into life and joy. The month of Febru- 
-arrived, and the weather seemed so settled aild serene, that, 
for twet successive Sabbaths, Helen, wfth her infant enveloped in 
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hp^clouk, and accompanied by her husband, had crossed the 
ihji||a to the parish church. On the second of those Sabbatbs, 
the^ ‘ took sweet counsel/ and, walking together to the house of 
Gott, they conversed of a better and a purer world, where they 
should fear no after-parting. And as Helen listened to her hus- 
band, who was eloquent on this subject, she thought she had 
never heard him speak so like a minister, or seen him so full of 
holy hope. I notice this particularly, as it is a circumstance 
1 shall have occasion to mention again. On the next morning 
after this conversation, William depai'ted with the sheep from 
this valley for a distant fair. The weather was still fine when 
he gathered liis flock, and bade fai'ewell to his beloved Helen for 
three days, promising to return on the evening of the third. He 
had never been absent from his home all night but twice since 
his marriage, and that for a single night each time. His wii^, 
however, expressed no fear from being left alone for so unwonted 
a time ; for the fact is, that there is m general more courage in 
women of her humble rank in life than in any other, for they 
are too much, occupied to find time for the iudulj^ence of idle 
. Jarms ; nor do they meet with any encouragement to affect fears 
till {he folly becomes a habit. Neither did William experience 
any uneasiness on account of the solitariness of the dwelling in 
'^ich he was to leave her, considering that very circumstance 
W the principal warrant for her safety. 

The weather, I have said, was hue at the time of his depai^ 
turej but in our treacherco^s climate, and especially in these hilly 
districts, there is nothing more .uncertain than a contmuance of 
settled weather at that season of the year ; and never did it ex- 
hibit more r^pid transitions than during tlm three days of Wil- 
liam’s absence. Before the shades of the first night had fallen 
on the hills, the rain had descended their sides in torrents, and 
swelled the little burn into a river. On the second night the 
clouds had disappeared, and a keen frost succeeded, whioh, ere 
moripng, arrested the water in its course, and transformed the 
UTound for some distance round where we now sit intq a frozen 
fake. Again, another change came o’er the spirit of the stoim : 
dark clouds began to gather, and showers of sleet and snow to 
fall, till all again was hoary winter. But still, when night came 
on, there was seemingly, fiom the quietness of its descent, no 
de^ of snow, though it had fallen at intervals for many hours, 
and as the time was now arrived when Helen expected to see 
h^ husband, she felt no dredu of harm ; and no sooner hgod she 
p^,her haby to sleep, than. she prep^sed a chaipge of garments, a ‘ 
warm.pupjier, ‘ a blazing ingle and a clean hearthstone/ for her 
Wij|ifl%. and, often opeped tha door to listen and look quIv ^ 
haply she might discern his dm'k ffgnire againft the oppo^to 
white hil^ df^qending the footpath towaijaa Sfip wai, 

hqwevqr, M own isappointe^t and retumcu.aginpo hqap trej^ 
fuel m the.nr^ tin she began to feel, firsts the hoaft-sickness of 
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* bojie defended,' and then the heavy pressure of foreboding evil ^ 
and when her baby waked, there were in the melancholy tones 
of the hymn with which she soothed him to rest a soul-sub- 
duing^ pathos : for it has been my lot to hear again that lullaby, 
when it sounded even more deeply affecting than it could then 
have done. Poor Helen continued all night her visits to the 
door, till at length, just Us morning began to dawn, she he^rd 
her name shouted out by the well-known voice of William^^, Joy 
came to her heart, for sne thought he had seen her, and though 
she looked in vain for him, still he was near. But again she 
heard his voice, and his woixls fell distinctly on her ear — ^ Oh, 
Helen, Helen, I perish I' She flew with the speed of lightning 
down the bank ; but when she approached near to this spot, her 
progress was arrested, for the ice, from which the WMter had re- 
cede below, could not bear her weight. And then it was for 
the time she discovered, through the indistinct glimmering 
of the dawn, and by his own words, that, on William’s having 
reached the middle of the burn, where the force of the stream 
below had rendered it hollow, the ice had given way, and he was 
only kept from sinking by his arms resting on the surrounding 

5 art, w^hich was still m*m. Again and again Helen tried in each 
irection to reach him, in sjJite of his urgent intreaties to kcq[i 
off, and his assurances that he had hopes of being able to maintaiti* 
his position for a length of time, from the manner in which he 
was wedged between the ice, and its apparent thickness in that 
]ilace where it had been gurged together; though he feared to 
make the smallest exertion to extricate himself, lest he should go 
down. In this extremity there was only one course which gave 
the agonized wife any chance of saving the life of her husband, 
and that was to seek for more efficient aid than her own. Mean- 
time William was almost fainting with exhaustion from fatigue, 
cold, and hunger ; and Helen, thinking that if she could suj^ply 
him with some food, he would be better able to endure his situa- 
tion till she could procure assistance, ran to the house^ and, 
putting some of what had been intenaed for his supper intb a 
smaill basket, took a sheep-crook, and, having tied a stick to> 
on£ end of it, hooked the basket on to the other end, and in 
this manner conveyed it to him. At the same time she pushed 
a blanket close to fiim with the crook, and having seen him draw 
It by degrees round his head and shoulders, she returned to tho 
cotmge, wrapped her child in a smajl blanket, and throwing her 
cMk arouna her, 'took it in her armsj then, having taken a 
hasty leave ef her husband, in words which were half a ^rewell 
and half a kdlemn prayer fcrr his preservation till her return, she 
off nil her journey of four miles to the next farm-house, for 
no nearer was there a human dwelling. 

'Helen Symington was at all times active, but now a super- 
nMral str^gth seemed to be given her ; and, in spite of her 
b^deiV, she proceeded swiftly tbrougn the snow, ascending 
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the hills with incredible rapidity, and flyins: rather than running 
ddtrn their declivities. Thus she proceeded till nearly three ol* 
the miles were passed ; but tlie snow, which had ceased falling for 
some time, now began again to descend thickly, and was accom- 
panied by sudden gusts of wind, Which dreve it full in her faqe, 
and prevented her from seeing the different objects by which she 
marked her way. She wandered on in this manner, endeavouring 
to avoid the deeper parts of the snow, which the wind was be- 
ginning to drift into hillocks on all sides of her ; while she was 
almost dnven frantic by the fear of losing her way, and by the 
cries of her infant. In vain did she endeavour tu warm him, by 
pressing his little limbs close to her bosom, and by doubling and 
redoubling the cloak over him, regardless of her own exposure to 
the biting blast. He at length ceased crying, and fearful that 
the torpor of death had seized him, and feeling her Own strength 
beginning to fail, despair seemed to take possession of her, when 
the snow ceased for a short time, and she found that she had wan- 
dered far away from the road to the onstead which she so eagerly 
eou^t to reach. But thoughts of her husband agflin strung her 
nerves, and she once more regained the inght direction. This 
happened several times ; and had she alone been concerned, she 
must have perished ; for nothing but the energy inspired by the 
Ikint hope of saving her husband and child prevented her from 
lying down to die. But what a gleam of joy shot through her 
overspent frame when, on looking up just as a fierce blast had 
swept by, she beheld the farm-house at a short distance I New 
strength seemed to be again imparted to her stiffening limbs ; and 
at length she reached the door, told her tale, and almost imme- 
diately four men, belonging to the farm, were ready to start, with 
all necessary implements for extricating William &om his singu- 
lar and perilous situation. Helen’s infant, who had been ne- 
numbed for many hours, showed little signs of recovery : she, 
however, delivered it, though with an aching heart, to the far- 
inas wife (a benevolent woman, who was herself a mother), and 
determined, contrary to all advice and opposition, to return to her 
husband. Nor, had she remained, could she have served the poor 
infant, who dim shortly after she left the house. 

^^The poor distracted wiff mounted on horseback behind a 
man, now proceeded on her way with all the speed the animal 
could exert in its toilsome journey, while her whole soul was ab- 
sorbed in the one desire of ^ding her husband alive; of which 
no hope -could have been entertained but for the depth of the 
▼aBey, which, from the way ^at the wind set, might in a great 
meastire have occasioned it to Escape the drift that was fast block- 
ing up the roads, and transfdirming plains into hille. But who 
shall calculate the years of miseiy which Helen seemed tc endure 
, while this suspense hung over her ? She was, as I have said, 
possessed nfd^P and ar^nt flings, and they were now strained 
to theiriitmost tension. After much difScol^hl Atoidiiig^HSie 
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deeper wreaths of snow, and in floundering throug'h tlie less 
dancferous, the party at leng'fh reached the entrance of the valley. 
All hei'e seemed propitious to their hopes, for the snow was but 
little drifted- The men wlio were on foot had, however, by a 
nearer way, which tKe hoi*ae could not travel, tirst reached the 
epot, w'here, sad to tell, though poor William still retained his 
suspended posture, tlie snow was drifted over him, and he no 
longer breathed. They had succeeded, however, in extricating 
the body, which they bore to the cot, and laid upon the bed before 
the arrival of Helen, who, with a frantic hope still clinging to 
her heart, repeated, unweariedly and often, every means to bring 
him back to life, though foiled in all. Alas, poor girl ! her young 
and ard^it heart had loved her husband almost to idolatry, and 
with him the charm of life was 41ed. The spring of hope and 
existence was dried up at the fountain head. The stroke was too 
heavy for her to bear, and a brain fever was the immediate con- 
sequence of her great bodily exertion and mental sufleriug. For 
a considerable time her life was despairwl of ; yet youth, and the 
natural strength of her constitution, gained a traiisitoiy triumph, 
and some degree of bodily health returned ; but the mind had oe- 
come an utter ruin. She was removed, as soon as it could be 
safely accomplished, back to our village, and became again an 
inmate of her fatheris house, where I have often sat for hours 
listening to the suggestions of her wayward fancy, where William 
still reigned paramount. Fortunately, all that had passed since 
the intensity of her suffering bej^an, seemed quite annihilated in 
her recollection ; for she talked of her husband as being still absent 
•at the fair, and still sung to her infant that hymn with which she 
soothed it to sleep on the first night of her misfortunes, and 
which has often forced the tears from my eyes and the sobs from 
my bi’east. No tongue can describe the touching melody of her 
soft and melancholy voice, or the sweet subdued expression of 
her beautiful countenance, which became daily more wan and 
delicate ; till, at the end of two years, her weakness was so great 
that she was unable to rise from her chair, and 1 was one evening 
sei^t for in haste to see her. When I entered her father’s house 
I was met by the old man, who imparted to me the surprising 
intelligence that Helen had recovered her senses. 1 immediately 
anticipated that a change was about to take place; and had no 
sooner looked upon her, than I was confirmed in my opinion. 
SoiTow had completed its work, she was about to pass from 
our sight for ever. The recollection of her husband’s sad fate 
bad returned with her reason. But neither the remembrance of 
it, of her own sufferinp, nor the knowledge of her child’s death, 
which she now knew mr the first time, seemed to trouble her ; for 
her thoughts were fixed on that better country where she rajoiced 
^at they were sjready waiting her arrival, and spoke of the con- 
versation which passed between William and her on the last Sab- 
bath they were together, as an eanjiest which it had pleased God 
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ttr vouchsafe of their happy meeting. 1 am an elder of the church, 
and it was in that capacity that Helen sent for me to pray with 
lier, which 1 did with a fervour I have seldom £elt» 3out never 
has it been my lot to witness an appearance so heavenly as she 
exhibited when I rose from my knees. She sat in her qhair, sup- 
ported by pillows, with her hands clasped, and her dark soi't eyes 
heaming’ with an expression so holy, that she seemed like some 
disemb^ied spirit, which, having^ been perfected by suffering*, 
had returned to encourage and comfoii; those who Were still m 
the vale of tears. When 1 bade her fi^roweti, and promised to 
see her next day, it was with a presentiment that I looked upon 
her for the. last time. And so it proved ; for I was next morning 
informed that her spirit had taken its flight about twelve o’clock 
the night before.” 

The old man thus concluded his melancholy tale ; and after 
sitting for some time in silent reflection, my guide again spoke, 
and, pointing to a deep pool at some distance down uie stream, 
in&med me that large trout were sometimes caught there ; and 
having adjusted our fishing-tackle, we proceeds to it. But 
though our spoilt was unusumly good, it dad not banish from my 
mind during that day for a single instant the affecting story Ik 
the ill-fated Helen Symington. ^ » 


NEIL MAOLAREN. 

The little lonely inn of Crook, near the source of the Tweed, 
is a spot well known to travellers and tourists, and withal one 
much admired by them, being, as it were, an oasis iix the desert, 
a place of rest and refreshment in a cold and mountainous 
wilderness. This place, or rather its neighbourhood, « WOs the 
scene of a strange adventure nearly a century ago, which we 
propose to narrate to the reader in a more complete form than 
H has hitherto appeared. 

One misty morning in the autumn of 1746, George Black, the 
landlord of the Crook Inn, stood at the door of his isolated dwell- 
ing, eyeing attentively the heavens above him and the mountains 
:irouaa him, for want, it may he, of anything better to do. “Con- 
Ibun’ these mists I” muttered he; they’ll no clear up the hail 
day, I doot. Gin this weather gang on muckle langer, we may 
ahueour dooiw when we like. Ko oe leevin’ thing,” continued 
il%^akpJlag out to the middle of the road that pass^ his houses 

down the narrow vale — no ae 
lasililfmttng to be seen e^her to the right or to the left. But 
theiMaye ae comfort in this rooky wekther at ony rate ; for if 
it same in the Highlands as it is here, the puir bits o? 

MBes that’s skulkin’ .iboot the hiU-taps winna be sae easily 
by the so^rs.” The landloxd’s observations were suddenly 
short. Hie eau^t sight of a party of soldiers, the very 
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persons he had been speaking of ; and he hurried in to prepare 
tor their anticipated visit. 

Meanwhile the little militai'y narty whom he had espied 
marched slowly up the vale, along* the soft and plaahy road that 
ran nearly parallel with the Tweed. Such detachments were 
no uncommon visitors of the Crook ; for this little hostel lay on 
the direct road from the Highlands towards Carlisle, whither the 
northern rebels were at this time regularly sent, as taken, in 
order that they might be tned at a cool distance from all partial 
influences, and where, at this particular time, scarcely a week 
passed without seeing numbei*s of them executed according to the 
approved style dictated by the English law of high- treason. The 
well-armed party now advancing to the Crook were bound on 
such an errand. They w^ere six or seven in number, with a lieu- 
tenant at their head, and in the midst of them walked a tall and 
dnely-formed young Highlander, with his right arm pinned, for 
security, to his side. Though «on his way to certain death, and 
though nis soiled tartans and thin cheek sjioke of suffering and 
privation, the prisoner moved with as firm a tread as his captors, 
and, but for his bonds, might have been taken for their chief. Of 
a very different opinion, however, was Lieutenant Howison, the 
actual leader of the band, a pompous middle-aged man, of low 
stature, and thick-set, rolling figure, which was rendered some- 
what ludicrous to look at, by its possessor lia\ iiig bent it into 
a crescent — the convex side foremost— through long-continued 
attempts to acquire a dignified military attitude. Everything 
which this wrsonage dia or said was “ in the king’s name.’* 
This w^as indeed Lieutenant Howison’s tower of strength. It 
was even alleged, that when he ran away frem the battle of 
Prestoiipans, he did it in the king’s name.” 

Such was the person who halted, on the morning alluded to, 
to refW'sh himself and men at the inn of Crook, having marched 
some five or six miles since daybreak. After commanding his 
soldiers to go with the prisoner into one room, and take some 
bread and cheese, the lieutenant himself retired to another ap^rt- 
mept, there to refresh himself with something of a more savoury 
nature, if it Was to be had. Geordie in person waited on the 
officer, and supplied him W'ith the best the house contained. 
When this duty had been performed, the landlord then turned 
his attention to the soldiers, being, in fact, anxious to get a 
glimpse of the^‘puir cliield” who Jiad fallen into their hands. 
In this object he was at first disappointed, the Highlandei^’s face 
being averted from the rest of tne party, and steadily directed 
towards the window. At Jast one of the soldiers, with more kind- 
ness than any of the others seemed disposed to show, exclaimed, 
Come, my lad, here’s a share of my bit and sup. I shan’t see 
a poor fellow starved neither, rebel though he has been.” The 
prisoner seemingly was touched by the man’s good-nature, and 
turned partly round to Ijenefit by thi ofler. Geordie Black, 
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the znament that he got a glimpse of the Highlandez’s face, wa» 
overwhelmed with alarm and ■vexation. His heart failed him,. 
vp.d it was with a feeling of faintness that he shrunk from the 
apartment. 

It was not until the soldiers were fairly out of sight that the 
heart-stricken landlord dared to give vent to his feelings. “ Ob^ 
woraan,^' said he when alone with his wifej 

whae do ye think has faun into their murdering clutches but 
Heil Maclaren! What will become o* Ailie noa, wandering, 
maybe, by this time frae door to door, without a house to put 
her head in, or a bit to put in her mouth ; or as likely to he dead 
imd gane, since we haena heard from her about this unlucky 
business. Oh, what could tempt him to gang out, and him a 
married man wi' a family 1” To Geoi'die’s'tirade bis wife could 
only reply by sorrowful exclamations of, “ My puir dochter — my 
nuir Ailie ! The forenoon, it may well be conceived, waS spent 
by the honest couple in the most .unpleasant state of mind ; for 
Maclaren, as the reader will have surmised, was their son-in-lawf 
One thing surprised the landlord much ; which was, that he 
should have remained so long ignorant of Maclaren’s joining 
Prince Charles. But the truth was, that Neil had only joined 
)um a short time before the battle of Culloden, being drtwn at 
hst from his home by the spectacle of an invading enemy in his 
native country. 

Let us now leave for a ■^'■hile the landlord of the Crook, to whom 
this was destined to be an eventful day, and follow the party of 
soldiers in their slow march up the vale of Tweed. As Geordie 
Black' had predicted, the mists did not clear up as the day grew 
older. Other parts of the couiiti'y, indeed, might have been free 
of fog, but at every step the soldiers were moving higher And 
higher, and the white drizzling fleeces on the hill-sides became 
thicker and thicker. It is to he questioned if there is in all the 
Lowlands of Scotland a more elevated piece of table-land than 
that lying some ten miles above Crook, from which spring the 
fotmtains of the three great rivers^ — the Clyde, the Annan, and 
the Tweed. ’'The road traversed by Maclaren and his captors 
crosses this obtusely-pyramidal height (for so it is shown to be, 
on a great scale, by the desctut of these rivers) at a spot called 
Erri(i-Stane-Brae. 

After the height of the country has been passed, it proceeds for 
some way along the brink o^ a profound green hollow, in Which 
the Annan tkkes its rise, and which is usually termed the Devil’s, 
but aomethnes also the Marquis of Amiandale’s, Beef-Tub, from 
some reseonblance it beafrs co that domestic utensil, and because 
the remn of the great Border house of Johnstone used of old tu 
conceal then* stolen cattle in it. As implied by the appellation, 

^ the sidea of this hollow are notify perpendiciiiar all round, "tho 
bottom bemg se^ deep, that, in clear weather, a trav^er looking 
down into it Ipom the i%ad sees bullocks diminished to the size 
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of sheep, and sheep to that of hares. On the present occa- 
sion, however, it was tilled to the brim by the dense fo^ which 
^Jiervaded the atmosphere, so that the road winding along the 
top appeared like the shore of a deep bay of the sea, to step 
from which would have been to plunge into an abyss, and be lost 
for ever. 

The soldiers, though the country was entii'ely new to them, 
passed along the high and perilous road with feelings little im- 
pressed by it. The dreariness and monotony of their day’s march 
iiud r(‘udered thei^ minds dull and inattentive, and instead of 
keeping in a close circle j^ound their prisoner, they straggled along 
in a line, in which he was sometimes near the front, and some- 
times near the rear. Veiy different was the mental condition of 
Maciai'en, w'ho, from his having frequently passed this way with 
cattle, as many Highland gentlemen of superior rank to himself 
were accustomed to do, was acquainted with every foot of the 
w'ay, and had long meditated a particular mode of escape, which 
he was now to put into execution. How great was the astonish- 
ment of the soldiery w'heu Maclaren, who at one moment waa 
pacing quietly along in the dreaiy march, was the next seen to 
start, as if instinct with new lifi^ ii'om their line, towards the 
edge of the precipice, over which ne plunged head foremost, and 
was instantly out of sight 1 To rush after him was but the 
work of a moment; yet so quick had been his movements, 
that he was already absorbed in the sea of mist Avhich tilled the 
Beef-Tub. With his head fimly clenched between his knees, 
and liolding his feet in his hands, he had formed his body ae 
nearly as possible into a round form, and allowed himself freely 
to roll heels over head down the steep side of the hollow, the sur- 
face of which he knew presented at this place ilo obstructions 
capable of injuring him. In their ignorance of the ground, no 
one durst follow him. The brave lieutenant could only, as 
soon as he recovered breath, exclaim with an oath, ^^Stop, 
sir — I arrest you in the king’s name ! ” while the soldiers tired 
their muskets at random into the misty gult^ or ran a little vfay 
round its edges in the hope of finding a less perilous descent to 
the' bottom. It was all in vain ; and, after once more gatheD* 
ing, they could only console themselves with the undoubting 
assurance that the^ rascal must have broken his neck in the de- 
scent, and so relieved the king of the duty of punishing his re- 
bellion. ^ 

At the moment when the lieutenant uttered his characteristio 
exclamation, Neil Maclai*en could have stopped his career neither 
for king nor kaisar. He arrived, however, at the bottom of the 
Beef-Tub without the slightest injury; and the moment that 
he chd so, he commenced his ascent of the opposite side with the 
speed of one who hears behind him the blooam>und’s bay.' When 
he reached the top, being well acquainted with the ground, he set 
off at full speed m the direction of iAb father-in-law’i house, 
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fbliowing’, not the road by which he had come, but the hilWdes, 
WheinB he was not likely td be seen by any one. He took this 
zwxte, in the ho|)e that in some of the many corner-holes about 
the Crook he might easily lie concealed until the hue-and*K:Ty 
was blo^tm oveiv Nor was he wrong .in his anticipations. 

After the ’departure of the soldiers with their prisoner, Geordie 
Black was surprised by the arrival of visitors that were near aiid 
dear to him — ^namely, his daughter Ailie, with her infant child. 
The poor young creature knew of her husband’s capture, and was 
on her way to Carlisle to beg his life, or to die with him. Her pa- 
rents persuaded, or rather compelled her to stay a night with 
them, in order to take that rest of which she stood in so much 
need ; but it may be imagined that they could offer her no other 
consolation. Consolation, however, was not far off, though they 
then saw it not. After night had set in, Geordie, with the view 
of eitcluding as much as possible all spectators of his daughter’s 
grief, went out in person to bring a supply of fbel for the par- 
£>ur are Aom the ^at-stalk. While in the act of lifting thebe 
combustibles, a voice whispered his name, and finding, by the 
teiTified ^^Gudesake! what’s that!” that it was his father-in- 
law, Maclaren revealed himself, and told the story of his mai^ 
Tclldus escape. It would be hard to say whether joy or alarm 
was predominant in the old man’s mind on hearing it, for he 
feared the retuim of the soldiers. Her *had, nevertheless, no 
thought for an instant of abandoning Neil. Going into the 
himse for a lantern, he led his son-in-law to an unoccupied and 
well-concealed corner of his premises, and then, having prepared 
both of them for the joyful and most unexpected interview, he 
conducted the wife to her husband’s arms. They were strongly 
attached to each other, and their feelings on meeting are not to 
be described. 

i^hsutanant Hovuson and two of his men reached the Crook 
during the night, the rest having gone, aecoi’ding to command, in 
irarious directions in search of the* fugitive. In anticipation of 
su(^ a visit, Maclaren had been carefully and securely secreted ; 
and the servants of the household being put upon their guard, 
were t6o faithful not to avoid all mention of Maclareii’s Wife’s 
name. The lieutenant, indeed, never entertained the slightest 
suspicion of the landlord, but on the contrary Condescended, as if 
kune of 'the bympathies of his auditor, to repeat to Geoi*die many 
^phatic denunciations of ^e scoundrel who kept ^‘tumbling 
nAa rolling dowh the Devil's Beef-Tub, thougn called upon 
^dtt^the king’s:^ namsL” The unwelbome military visi- 
tmtadimirtied from the Ciook on the following day. 

the hero of ‘ this remarkable escape, cofiftrived, 
of Ifis fiuends, to keep him^lf conceal^: sometlines 
f Wad sometimes in another, until the act of inaemlnty 

li|y tftd'government. He then retul^ned hie'WS& 
to'tw ftraesxiif^^B^quhihder, in whieh district he wai a dmio- 
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wasaal, or small proprietor, like Bob Roj, be had not^ diadained 
•to seek the improvement of his fortunes by sendinr cattle to 
England, and these expeditions he sometimes guidea in person. 
While OB one of these journeys, he had seen and loved, wooed 
and won, Ailie Black. After claiming and obtaining the im- 
munity alluded to, he recovered (chiefly by the help of Gkordic 
Black^ well*8aved pose) the greater part of his former heritap, 
and lived in peace for the rest of his days in the bosom of his 
family. 


THE FIRST EARL OF TRAQUAIR. 

In the lower part of Peeblesshire, on the south bank of the 
Tweed, stands Traquair House, the seat of the Earls of Traquair, 
of one of whom tradition has preserved some particulai'a which 
throw a light on th^ manners of a bygone age. 

Sir Jolm Stewart, created Earl of Traquair by C^les I. la 
1028, was also raised by that monarch to the dignity of Loini 
High Ti'easurer of Scotland, in which office he acted a conspi- 
cuous part in the history of that stirring period. Circumstances 
having on one occasion led the earl to visit Jedburgh, he thei'e 
learned that a person of trhom he had some knowledge, Willie 
Armstrong, of Gilnockie, was in confinement for cattle-stealing — 
an offence far from uncommon in these times. Interested in the 
fate of the Borderer, the earl exerted his influence, and succeeded 
in releasing Willie from bondage. 

Some time afterwards, a lawsuit of importance to Lord Tra** 
quair was to be decided in the Court of Session, and there was 
eveiy reason to believe that the judgment would turn upon the 
voice of the presiding judge, 'who has a casting vote in case of on 
equal division among his brethren. The opinion of the president 
was unfavourable to Lord Traquair, and the point was, tnerefere, 
to keep him out of tlie way when the question should be tried. 
In this dilemma the earl had recourse to Willie Armstrong, Wht> 
at once offered his services to kidnap the president. 

'On due inquiry, the unscrupulous Borderer found that it was 
the judge’s practice frequently to take the air on horseback on 
the sanos of Leith without an attendant. In one of these excur- 
sions, Willie, who had long watched bis opportunity, veatui’ed 
to accost the president, and enga^ him in conversation. His 
address and language were so amuang, that he deoo^ the pre^ 
sident into an unfrequented and furzy common, oaued the f^g- 
gate Whins, wbere^ riding suddenly up to hixn, he pulled him 
from his horse, muffied him in a large cloak which he had pro- 
vided, and rode off with the luckless judge trussed up behmd 
him. Will crossed the countsy with great expedirion, ^ paths 
known only to persons of his description, and deposited his weary 
and te^rifii^ bu^en in an old castle In Annandale, called the 
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TftWer of Graham. The judg’e’s horse bein^ found, it con- 
cluded he had thrown his rider into the sea : his friends went into 
mourningf, and a successor was appointed to his ofKce. 

Meanwhile the poor president spent a heavy time in the vault 
of the castle. He was imprisoned, and solitary ; receiving* his 
food through an aperture in the wall, and never hearing the 
sound of a human voice, save when a shepherd called his dog by 
the name of BatUu and when a female domestic called upon 
Madge the cat. These, he concluded, wei’C invocations of spirits ; 
for he held himself to be in the dungeon of a sorcerer. At length, 
after three months had elapsed, the law'suit was decided in favour 
of Lord Traquair, and Will was directed to set his prisoner at 
liberty. Accordingly, he entered the vault at the dead of night, 
seizea the president, muffled him once more into the cloak, with- 
out speaking a single word ; and using the same mode of trans- 
portation, conveyed him to Leith sands, and set down the asto- 
nished ju^e on the venr spot where he had 'taken him up. 

The jojK)f his frienefs, and the less agreeable surprise of his 
successor, may be easily conceived, when the president appeared 
in court to reclaim his offic‘e and honours. All embraced his own 
persuasion that he had been spirited away by witchcraft ; nor 
could he himself be convinced ot the contraiy ; Until, many years 
afterwards, happening to travel in Annandale, his ears were 
saluted once more with the sounds of Madge and Baity, the only 
notes which had solaced his long confinement. This led to a dis- 
ooveiy of the whole story ; but in these disorderly times it was 
only laughed at as a fair ruse. Wild and strange as this tradition 
may seem, there is little doubt of its foundation in fact. The 
judge upon whose person this extraordinary stratagem was prac- 
tised was Sir Alexander Gibson, Lord Durie, who died in J uly 
1646. 

Lord Traquair does not appear to have been benefited bjr the 
unlawful exploit of the Border freebooter. From a high position 
in the state, he made a fall as great as was ever known in the 
vieibsitudes of court favour : from being a wealthy and influential 
nobleman, he actually sunk td the condition of a beggar in the 
street. The cause of this extraordinary decline of fortune is to be 
found partly in the political tioubles and changes in the reign of 
Charles I., and partly in private misfortune. For some rt'ason, now 
unknown, the earl resigned his whole estates to his son, pd like 
most others who, during their lives, have abandoned their entire 
means to their children, he was left by his ungrateful descendant 
tu pluo and diein miseiy, an object of commiseration to strangers. 
In^ ^stery of the Family of Fraser, by the Rev. James Fraser^ 
mini^ of Kirkhill, on the Beauly Firth, the writer mentions 
the follGwing circumstances of this unfortunate earl, under the 
date 1668:^ 

"A reniarko1>lo death Ibis year was that of John Stewart, the 
old Earl of TVaquair, time, place, and manner considered. This 
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man was Kino* James VI/s cousin and courtier. Charles I. sent 
him as Hi^b Commissioner down to Scotland, and he sat «13 vice- 
roy in the parliament, June 1039. He was early at court, the 
haven of happiness for all aspiring* spirits ; and this broke liim at 
last — be became the tennis-ball of fortune. What power and 
sway, place and preferment, he had then, I need not mention ; 
only this, keeping* then with the revered bishops, and tamper- 
ing under board with the Covenanters, he acknowledg*ed to be 
his bane ; but whether then by his own misconduct, or by paction 
and resignation of his interest to his son, or the immediate hand 
of God upon him, I search not, but he proved a true emblem of 
the vanity of the world — a very meteor. I saw him, in 1601, 
begging in the streets of Edinburgh. He was in an antique 
garb, and wore a broad old hat, short cloak, and pannier breeches ; 
and 1 contributed, in my quarters in the Canongate, towards his 
relief. We gave him a noble, he standing with liis hat off. The 
Master of Lovat, Calbockie, Glenmoriston, and myself, mre there, 
and he received the piece of money from my hand as Wnbly and 
thankfully as the poorest supplicant. It is said that at a time he 
had not [w herewith alj to pay cobbling his boots, and died in a 
poor cobbler’s house.” 


ALLAN SCOTT. 

On the hank of a small mountain rivulet which dashes down 
towards the Tweed, about the centre of the county, stanils a 
neat thouo*h humble cot, the residence not many years ago of 
Allan Scott, a youth whose early fate excited considerable inte- 
rest in the district. 

The father of Allan was an exemplification of a truth most 
honoiii-able to human nature. He evinced in his own person 
how much respect and esteem can be attained by sobriety and 
good conduct, even in the midst of poverty and divstross. Every- 
body loved the old man, who was a hard-working tradesman, and 
whf n sorrow fell upon him, there was no one in our little town 
who did not sympathise with him, Allan was an only son, and 
was al)out thirteen years of age when his mother died, and the 
first blow was given to his father’s happiness. The old man’s 
health became broken, and it was only at intervals that he was 
able to work, and to teach his son h^ own trade. Hence, willing, 
and diligent as Allan was, his want of skill rendered him barely 
able to maintain his father and himself during those attacks of 
illness which fell more severely upoh the old man the oftener 
they were repeated. It was an affecting sight at these times to 
see the son, in the short moments of evening relaxation, support- 
ing and tending his infirm parent, as they crept slowly along the 
river-bank — the walk which the old yan loved most, having 
been that which he had often trod with his departed partner 
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side, and that duti£al aon, then a playful child, gaxnbolliiifir 
avQWid them. A]la% too, loved the Tweedy in whose clear pools 
he had learned, iarhis happy schooldays, to be a bold and adroit 
awixnmer. But little leisure was now left him tor such amuses 
ments. His nights, after returning from the customary walk, 
were spent m the same incessant watching over his fathei*’a com* 
forts. Their solitary little dwelling was seldom intiiided upon^ 
except by the kind inquiries, and sometimes kinder offers, of a 
friendly neighbour. For the former the inmates were always 
gratefin, and the latter were always civilly declined. In truth, 
Allan straggled to do all and everything that was necessary. 
The old man had through life preserved a manly spirit of inde- 
pendence in his bosom, and the son strove, with perhaps an over- 
nice filial tenderness, that his father should in his weakness and 
age feel dependence on none but him. But for some conscious- 
ness of this, many might have offered a little assistance; for 
many pitied, and all respected the humble pair. This very re- 
spect,' h4fcver, rendered it a delicate matter to obtrude charity 
on those who, if they did feel pinching poverty, bore it meekly 
and uncomplainingly. » 

And in reality Allan and his father were in distress, which 
waa put beyond a doubt by the step taken by them to relieve it.. 
We say thim, because, though the son was the true and only 
iwtcnr in the matter, yet the consent and blessing of the old man 
went with him in his honest endeavour. iU’ter a severe and pro- 
tracted attack of his father^s complaint, during which Allan’s at- 
tendance had been so much required as to trench deeply on his 
nanungs, the humble pair found that they would be totally unable 
to toeet the approaching rent-day. This was a source of grievous 
anxiety to them ; for tliough they had often met the same demand 
with difficulty, they never before had been so totally unprovided. 
The old man hod recovered so far as to resume his work, and the 
first idea of a i*emedy for their need suggested itself to him. How 
reluctantly this idea was admitted into his mind, may be con- 
cefved when we inform the reader tliat the plan was, to permit 
his son to offer himself as a militia substitute, the bounty for 
which would relieve them altogether. The country was at this 
penod at war, and the demand or substitutes was so considerable, 
that there would be no difficulty in patting the plan in execution. 
Yet, even with the prospect of losing his son only for a short titne^ 
,Mrong must have been the lymourable determination to owe no 
man anything, which could uriog over the iMiiigs of a father to 
the adoj^n of a scheme like this. Well did the ’bid man know 
the^ dutiful character of" him on whom he depended. Allan 
had long meditated upon the plan in question, and had only re- 
findned mm stating it, from tne disinclination to leave his ffither 
/cm th# idma which It would render imperatiTe. ^ And now that 
ha saw hia father, .with Iwalldifor the time re-established, tom to 
llie fii^eiae with some degree of cheerfulness and hope, he 
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seated to eminrsce it at once. Bcfin^ now a firmly-knit, though 
slender lad of nineteen, his offer of himself sneedily found an ac- 
oeptoT in a wetdthy merchant who had had the had luck to be 
selected to seiwe his majesty by the indiscriminating ballot, 
whieh has no regard of persons. The bounty which Allan re- 
ceived was not only aufiicient to discharge the I'ent of their 
kumble dwelling, but was also large enough to auppoH his father 
during his expected absence. 

On the morning of the day preceding that fixed for his depar- 
ture with his fellow-substitutes for Dumfries, the hoad-<^artei‘s 
of the corps to which he was to be attached, Allan went to 
make some necessary prenarations with his comrades. After 
these were accomplished— naving all, like himself, given up their 
occupations for the time — they took a short walk together to chat 
over their coming campaign. They were all light-hearted lads ; 
and many of their parents, on hearing of Allan Scott’s engage- 
ment, had recommended them to follow his conduct modeh 
On this occasion they turned their stroll, at his requIR. to the 
side of the river, that they might take leave, as he sain, of its 
clear sti*eam for a time. The day was warm and fine, being in 
the beginning of summer, and on arriving in their walk at the 
pool whei'e they had all dipped when schoolboys, the fatal propo- 
sition to bathe was made by one of them. Allan, who was fond 
of the exercise, and a good swimmer^ was not the last to consent. 
Not one of them, as it unhappily mil out, w^as so fearless and 
practised as .he, and the most of them contented themselves* with 
bathing in toe 8hallower»water. Allan plunged at once into the 
deepest quarter) and two of his companions, who did not join in 
the amusement, sat upon the rocky bank, gazing upon his free 
movements with pleasure. Suddenly they heard hmi give an 
agoriKsed ciy, and saw him attempt to make for the bank. The 
attention of’ all was now drawn to him, and they beheld him, 
after two or three severe struggles, sink below the surface, and 
in a moment the watera closed above him ! 

His companions looked on for an instant in stupefaction ((h<f 
di^ay. But the boldest of them — for the ciy maue them aware 
that something was wrong — speedi^ came to the spot, and at- 
tempted to dive into the depths of the pool. None of them was 
cspahle of it, and the most forward got into serious danger hun^ 
sm. At last one of those who had not bathed cried, We are 
losing time ; 1 wdll run for assistance.” This he accordingly did 
on the instant ; but he had to go to\he town before he ^t what 
be sou^t. ‘ When he returned, several men w'ere dph him, 
OB^ of wltom^ an experienced diver, brought up the bodjr^ of poor 
AUan Scott. A surgeon whom they warned was Rot Jong 
in following them, and by him several unsuccessful endea- 
voui’s wei*e ihade on the spot to restore the breath which had 
depfu*ted. On seeing the iruitlessness of this, he ordered diem 
to convey the body as fast as possible ta\be town, where warmth 
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atid other remedies mig’ht be applied ; and the men, for this pur« 
pose, took up their melancholy burden. 

The church and its session-house stands in the centre of the 
town, and to the latter building* they conveyed the body of Allan, 
as all decided that it would be exceedingly improper to take it 
to the old man’s house. In the session-house, warmth, fric- 
tion, and every means was used that the surgeon could sug- 
gest or apply for the recovery o‘f the young man ; but all 
was in vain ; and at the end of more than an hour^ actively em- 
ployedi^ all hope was given up, with pain and reluctance, by those 
around. And now arose a thought of deeper sorrow and alixiety, 
if deeper there could be, than that excited by the fate of a youth 
so beloved and respected. Who could tell the tale to him who, 
all unconscious of his bereavement, sat in his lonely dwelling, 
waiting for that beloved and dutiful son’s return? The task, 
melancholy as it was, behoved to be discharged; and the surgeon, 
seeing thj^ the undertaking of this sad duty was expected from 
liim, pre^^ed to execute it. Unwilling to leave the body of the 
unfortunate youth exposed to the gaze of the ci'owd now attracted 
to the place, before departing, he desired all present to leave the 
apartment. The people at once complied with the request, one 
only of them remaining, at the wish of the surgeon, beside the 
corpse. The medical man then slowly and sadly turned towards 
the old man’s abode, where we cannot follow him ; for we should 
consider it as little less than sacrilegious to attempt to describe 
the effect of the awful tidings which he bore. 

Is not this, reader, a melancholy event, and one likely to be 
long remembered by one who knew the histoiy, and saw the 
bier-borne body, of that unhappy youth ? Yet the tale is not 
done — the catastrophe is not unfolded — the harrowing circum- 
stance which interwove Allan Scott’s name and fate with the 
deepest tendrils of memory is yet, strange as it may appear, to 
be narrated ; and were it not a truth to wnich many yet can bear 
witness, we should think it too sad a one for these pages. But 
it te a truth, and from it a lesson of deep waiming may be 
drawn. 

When the surgeon, after being absent for a considerable time, 
returned to the session-house t make arrangements for bearing 
the unfortunate Allan’s body to the home of his father, he found, 
the person whom he had left behind standing outside the door of 
the chamber where the body lay. The truui was, the man had 
Ibegun to feel disagreeably lonely and “ eerie” in the room, and, 
unconaciups of any bad result being possible tiom the sten, had 
lisen and taken his station o itside, locking the door behind him. 
But a circumstance had occurred while he was in this position 
which imprinted alai'm and anxie^ so visibly on his featui'es, 
(hat the surgeon, on coming up to him, obseiwed his discomposure 
at once ; and before turning the key in the lock, the medical 
gentleman inquired if anything jiad happened. The answer made 
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Ids own heart flutter with deep emotion. The man said that^ 

hile standing: alone, a strange and momentary noise had struck 
upon his ear, c^oniing as if from the apartment within. A suspicion 
of the truth crossing his mind on the instant, the surgeon opened 
the door hurriedly, exclaiming, “ Why did you not open it? — ^why 
did you not send for me 

On entering the chamber, the suspicion of the anxious surgeon 
was veritied. The body, which had been left with the face up- 
w ards, w as found turned upon one side, and blood had issued 
from the mouth I The exertions which at the time had seemed 
utterly unavailing, had in reality produced an effect upon the 
body, evidenced, unhappily, when all had retired from the at- 
tempt. The sparlc of life had actually reanimated for an instant 
tlie cold frame, while there was none by to nurse and cherish its 
glimmering ray into vigorous and enduring flame. The renewed 
endeavours made no impression. The moment of hope had 
])assed, unseen and unjirolited, by. What a solemn lesson is this, 
never, an Inle the shadow of a possibility remains, to Please the 
endeavour to relight the lamp that has been quenched, for a time 
only it may he, in the deep waters I 


TUB BORDER WIDOW. 

In the course of that memorable expedition in 1620 , when 
James V. proceeded with an army along the Borders in order to 
(juell the numerous freebooters who kept the county in fear, an 
incident occurred which forms the subject of traditionary story 
in Tweeddale. The king, after visiting Polmood and Oliver 
Castle, on the upper part of the Tweed, crossed the mountain 
tiuct on the south, into the vale of the Meggat, and there sud- 
d(aily environed the castle of Henderland. 

Tliis solitary tower was at the time inhabited by Piers Cock- 
burn, one of the most noted marauders in this wild district of 
country. According to tradition. Piers was sitting at dinntr* 
when lie was surprised by the king, and without ceremony led 
out ^nd hanged over the gate of his own castle. While the exe- 
cution was going forward, his unhappy wife is said to have 
taken refuge in the recesses of the Dow-glen — a dell? formed by 
a mountain torrent, called the Henderland Burn, which passes 
near the site of the tower. A place, termed the Lady’s Seat, is 
still shown where she is said to hftYe%triy^ to drown, amid the 
roar of a foaming cataract, the tumultuous zioasa which announced 
tlie close of her husband’s existence. 

In a deserted burial-place, which once surrounded the chapel 
of the castle, the monument of Cockhum is still shown. It is a 
large stone, bfbken into three parts ; but some armoiial bearing 
may be yet traced ; and the followina: inscription is still legible, 
though greatly defaced by time — “ Here lyes Perys of Cokbiume 
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and his wyfe Maijory.” Latterly, the tomb has been preserved 
from oblit^ation by the good taste of the proprietor, Mr Murray 
of Hendenhmd, 

On the melancholy incident above related, the following simple 
and a^^fiiing ballad, the Lament of the Border Widow, was after- 
wards Written 

^ “ My love he built me a bonny bower, 

^ And clad it a' wi’ lilye flour ; 

^ A brawer bower ye ne’er did see, 

Than iny true love ho built for me* 

Tliero came a man, by middle day, 

He spied liis sport, and went aw'ay t 
And Drought the king that very night, ^ 

Who brake iny bower, and slew my kni^^ 

He ^cw my knight, to me sac dear ; ^ 

He slew my knisht, and poinod liis gear ; 

My servants ail Tor life did flee, 

And left me in extremitie. 

1 sewed his sheet, making my mane ; 

I watched the corpse, myself alape ; 

I watched his body, night and day ; 

No living creature came that way. 

I took his body on my back, 

And wliilcs I good, and vrhiles I satte ; 

I di^ed a grave, and laid him in, 

Ana napped him with the sod sae green. 

But thinkna ye my heart was sair, 

When 1 laid the moul’ on his yellow hair? 

O thinkna ye my heart was wae, 

When I turned about, away to gae ? 

Nae 1i\ing man 111 love again. 

Since tliat my lovely knight is slain ; 

Wi’ ae lock of his yellow h^ir 
I’ll chain my heart for^ennair.” 
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-EANNE MANON PjBtl- 
’ PON was bom in in 
the year 1 756, of ohpcure bii t 
t respectable parents. Her 
fatW, whp was an en- 
graver of some talent, was an 
active and industrious man ; 
^and her mother was a woman 
of a superior mind, and endowed 
with most annAt^le qualities. 
Manon w^ even when a mere 
; child, distinguished fou lively 
and gentle disposition^^reat 
quickness of apprehensio^^nd 
diligence in studies. $he 
. was not four years of age when 
/she knew how to read; and 
from that moment, to supply 
her with a suffioieiit quantity of book#, was the only necessaiy 
care of her parents for the earlier part of her education, Evep - 
tlung which she could lay hold of she read, and that, too, with 
singular advantage. So absorbed was she when reading, that 
the only successful method which was.found of withdrawing her 
attention from her books, was by offering her flowers, of whiOh 
she was passionatelr fond : indeed, books and flowers continued 
to the end of her liie, even under the most trying circumstances^ 
to aflbrd her exquisite pleasure. ^ 

Her great intelligence, and her desire for study, inspired bne 
of her uncles, the Abbe Bimont, with the idea of teaching her 
Jiatm. She eagerly embraced the proposal ; but the abbe no^ 
having much time to spare, it appears that she did not make 
great progress in this language. As she ]grew up, her parents, 
w ho were resolve^ to let her have as goqd an education as their 

had Sftp Jau&ht writing, geo- 
and- 

often rise at 

live o’clock }n 

j/repare her lessons and eteruii$ea. ft be imagined 

that the progress which she made was astonishing ; and it need 
hardly he remarked, that she became a great favourite with 
her teachera, who found almost as mucji Measure in imparting 
knowledge to her, as she did in receiving it frefm them. But her 
No. 91. l 
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pasfeion for stiidr is well exemplified by the ibllowinj^ anerdotr. 
Happeniug^ to find an old treatise on heraldry^ and donbtle.ss 
pleased with the coloured engravings, she mastered Its contents 
in an extremely short time; and one day she surprised her 
father, who was i^holly unconflcious of hear newly -acquired know- 
ledge, by tilling him that a seal, v'hich he was then engraving, 
was executed in violation of heraldry. On consideration, he 
found she, was correct, and from that moment she became his 
guide on this subjeol. 

After dnishing thesin prelimina^ studies, she Wft8 placed in a 
convent for twelve monms ; and in the quietneaa of tiiis rc'treat, 
her mind was matured by the care and kind attentions of the 
instructor's with whom she daily associated. The sncceeding 
twelve months she spent with her grandmother; after which 
she returned to the parental home. Her time was now divided 
between reading and superintending some of the household con- 
cerns. Her fisvourite authors appeal' to have been Tasso, Thom- 
son, Fenelon, and Plutarch. Of the last, which she re^ when 
only eight years of age, she confesses that she was passionately 
food ; and it was doubtless from the glorious examples of ancient 
patriotism aiid virtue recorded by that writer, that she imbibed 
many of the feelings and opinions which she afterwards pos- 
sessed. The education which she received was, upon the whole, 
far more solid than brilliant; and if Manon was somewhat de- 
ficient in frivolous talentd, she was well-versed in ancient and 
modem history, astronomy, metaphysics, mathematics, and phi- 
losophy. She was as remarkable for modesty and an amiable 
disposition as for learning: hence she endeared herself to all 
who knew her. Her personal appearance was prepossessing. 
She was tall in figure, out 'With a countenance more fascinating 
than heautifhl. 

Several years of her life passed thus away in peace and happi- 
ness. Her chief recreation was going out with her parents, on 
p^ei^sure excursions in the beautiml vicinity of Meudon, a small 
village near Pai'is; but, with the exception of this relaxation, 
she lived.in complete retirement. She received several advanta- 
geous ofiTers of marriage, but refused them all. The impaired 
health of her mother was the only ewse of grief which disturbed 
her happiness : this gave her serious uneasiness ; and although 
there seemed no immediate cause for fear, she always felt unwil- 
ling to leave her alone. Oii| day this who was 

then to all ap^arance wdl^ persuaded hi^td g» and see her old 
friend. Sister ^inte-Agathfi r^cthntly 'Complied : on 

her mum, she, found her motWr ^iug. had been suddenly 

struck with pamlysis, was already roeechless, and almost uncon- 
soionsi - In a few hours she In^athea her last. 

The ahodt was so severe, that Manon was thrown into a violent 
fever, which for a long time threatened to terminate fatally ; and 
though eventually she recovered, an extreme languor afflicted 
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her for several months. However, she continued her studies; 
and she even wrote « few philoeophicul treatises, hut merely for 
her own amusement, and without any intention of ever publish- 
ing* them. The unsettled state of her father’s affairs ^indueed hei* 
to leave his house, and to reside in the convent of which she had 
lonnerly been an inmate, and where she found her old friend 
Sister Sfiinte-Agpathe. This was almost hei* only comfort; for 
lun* reduced means did not allow her to board in the convent, 
and tJie privations which she was called to endure were severe. 
About this time Monsieur Roland de la Pktiere, a gentleman of 
an ancient and honourahle family, in easy though not aAlnmt 
circumstances, and with whom she had been acquidoted for soine 
yeai’s, renewea an offer of marri^e which he hatl frimei'iy made 
to her, and to which, without jiving him a positive refusal, she 
had delayed retuminir an answer. A oorrespondenoe existed 
between them, but had been discontinued by the desire of her 
father. Monsieur Roland was twenty year's her senior; his 
manners wei'e austere ; but, being a man of rigid hone^ and 
principle,* he was fully able to appreciate Manon’s merit. 8be 
^vas now twenty-five years of age, and had long felt an esteem 
for him, which his disinterested offer in her straitened circuin*' 
stances only increased; she consequently consented, and in a 
short time became Madame Roland. This union, which took 
place in 1781, proved happy. She was much beloved by her 
husband, and ever testified for him the most tendier regard and 
affection. 

Monsieur Roland was inspector of severd important manufac- 
tories, notwithstanding which he spent the first year of his 
married life in Paris, engaged in the publication of different 
commercial works. It was then that Madame Roland began — 
what she ever afterwards continued to do — to work with him, 
and assist him in his literaiy compositioiis. Her only relaxation 
from what proved a laboiious task, was attending lectures upon 
natural history and botany. Four years she also spent witbLUf^ 
liui^band at Amiens, where she gave birth to her only child, a 
(Uughter, wh<»n she refused to give out to nurse, according to the 
general custom, but insisted on bringing her up herself. It was, 
indeed, a great characteristic of Madi^ Roland, that neither 
her literary nor political occupations made her forget her domestic 
duties, mm Amiens iiiev went to Lyons, in the neighbourhood 

which they settled, at Ville Fr^pche, in the family mansion 
of Monsiei^Kolmid, whem his ae^d mother aaid ^^er brother 
already rendded. .On llie demh of bbe ffurmer, they removed to 
'rh^.ee, where Madame Roland spent many bn^y hours, being 
perfectly idolised by the inhahttants, to whose wants and illnesses 
she assiduously administered. Her mode of life she playfrlly 
describes in a letter to a friend, written by the fireside during a 
heavy fiill of snow. Her husband is wiptiug, her daughter knit* 
ting, and she occasionally pausing ha* her ^istk to speak to the 
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ftupefint«nd ihe w6rk of the other. > But this happf 
|»el4od of her life was not to be of lon^ duration^ The Be^rolution 
•of 1769 broke out, and with it both the elevation and misfer- 
4Uli0s ^ that cokrorated tromhn, who, afti^ spending so many 
years of her life in obsourity, was destined to enact a striking 
part in the leading events of the day. 

. MINISTRir OF ROLAND. 

^ Louis XVL, a benevolent but somewhat w^Ad^xninded man, was 
Idle monarch of France, and though Ike at first showed 

himself favourable to the principles of the Resolution, he possessed 
neither the firmness nor courage necessary to control its excesses. 
The Legislative Assembly, which consist^ of the representatives 
of the people, and sent to act for them from every part of France, 
was divided into three distinct ^parties — the Girof^ns, the Afoa- 
ta0nard9f and the Plaine, The first took their name from the 
department of the Gironde, whence most of them came : they 
professed an ardent love of freedom, tempered by a noble, gene- 
rous feeling of humanity. They were young ; for the greater 
part clever, heroic, and eloquent ; but rash, inexperient'cd, and 
too confident in the justice of their cause. Brissot, of whom 
it was recorded that, after having lived like Aristides, he died 
like Sidney ; the handsome and noble-minded Bai*baroux ; the 
Sequent Vei'gniaud, Valaze, Louvet, Gensonne, were the prin- 
oipal men amongst them. The Montagnards, or Mountaineers-*- 
80 named from the elevated benches on which they sat in the As- 
sembly — Were undisguised republicans, proclaiming the absolute 
sovereigixQr of the pe^le, and asserting that all restraint was 
but Robespierre, Danton-^all the fiercest de- 

moc)!atS(W^JBtob»--were its firm supporters. The Plaine, or 
Plain— tdiwidd in opposition to the Mountaineers, and on 
aocOunt of its occupying the floor of the place of Assembly — was 
a Moderate but weak party, of little influence. 

4 , Monsieur Roland and nis wife showed themselves, from the 
commencement, ardent partisans of the changes introduced. Ro- 
land: was one of the first members elected for newmnnicipaUty 
of Lyons; and his wife, in her lettese to a friend in Paris, recall- 
ing those days of her youth wh^n she oit^n wept at not having 
been horn a Spartan or Roman maiden, enthunasticaily added, 
that now, her country had nothing to envy in 'the republics of 
antiquity. In another letter she alludes, with^^ual ardour, to 
the dawn of freedom; and although otmAdoui^'^at she could 
never behold its great and teal bfesamgs, ^rejOieOilii them fer 
the sak^f future generations. This Yedl|totlastic mood boon 
gavUf^sSliy to gloomy and well-femadcd li^MieUsions. ^ In the 
earl^njllfr nf 1791 sto accompanied herhumnd to Pai^, whither 
ht' bm to the NatiOUAl Assembly by the city 'of Lyons. 

o£tha legislative meetings, and fbom what 
she saw thevf^ Lcr fears only increased. She len Faris^in Sep- 
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teuiber for Ville Fnmclie, impressed with a deep sense coming 
evi7. Both. $he and Roland, however, soon retiu^d. to 
which tbejr &<md in the greatest imaginable confhaioil^' . < r 
It was in this state of things, towam the b<ginni»g'of 47021, 
that thoughts begen to be entertalxied of choosing Roland .^ one 
of a new ministry, which was to consist chiefly of men belonging 
to the Girondin party. Roland had the deserved reputation of 
being strictly honest,' and he was known by several clever works 
on political economy, which showed him to be perfectly qualified 
for the poet to whicji he Avas destined. All these considerations, 
without aity solicitation on his part, influenced those , iti power 
to bestow on him the post of Minister of the Interior. Most 
people, notwithstanding Roland’s well-acknowledged merits were 
astonished at this nomination ; for the simplicity of his manners 
and appearance offered a striking contrast with that of the cour- 
tiers of the still gay and punctflious court of Louis XVI. ; and 
Madame Roland relates how her husband, on his first presentaticm 
at court, threw the master of the ceremonies into the greft^t 
consteimation by appealing with a round hat, and strings instead 
of buckles tq his shoes. 

, Roland conducted himself with great prudence and integrity 
in his situation ; but notwithstanding his many emment 
qualities, it must be confessed that his wite— so far his supe- 
rior in mentid qualifications — had an equal share with him in 
government. Her influence^ extended from that which she 
exercised over her husband’s mind, to the entire Girondin party. 
She had selected for her own use, in the vast hotd then inhabited 
by Roland, the smallest drawing-room: it Wgs veiy simply 
furnished — books, a scratoii*e, and a few all 

that it con tained . The greater number of those came 

to converse with Roland on affairs of state, and who kM my inti- 
macy with him, chose to speak to him there, and 4h Madame 
Roland’s presence, rather than in his own study.' She was thus 
not only made conversant with the most important occurren^s 
of the times, but also well acquainted with the persons ot tne 

actors in them. .The ministry of Roland was short ; and, singu- 
larly enough, his wife was the instrument, though not the cause, 
of his dismissal. The Girondins, who foresaw the dangers which 
threatened Louis XVI,, were anxious to see him abandon his 
mietahen policy of endeavouring to conciliate all parties far 
firmer and more, direct principles of action. Roland, from his 
'situation, was^thefitt^t ponmn to intrust with this delicate office 
of eApoetulation imd^vice, and it was resolved that he should 
write to theking* Roland was the author of the letter, 

A^ioh was .eou^fld in bcdd, buV firm and respectful language. 
Had the. hapless 'monarch known how to profit by the advice it 
contained, many misfortunes might have been avoided. It was 
sent on the 11th of June (1798), and oivthe same day Rola&d was 
dismissed.:' , / 
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A fe# w€eks after^ oa the lOth, of Aug^t, the first step to 
auiM'ehy was t^en. A yiokat outbreak took place; the king 
was, with his family, imprisoned in the Templ^ and . deposed. 
Monarcliy was declwed to eskt no longer in France, which now 
took the name of a Bepublic; whilst the Legi^tive Assembly, 
though consisting of the same members, received the appellatiou 
of National Convention. The Girondin ministry was recalled, 
and Roland resumed his post. For once the two opposite parties 
of the Mountain and the Gironde were united in acts and ])rin- 
ciples ; and the names of Brissot, Barboroux, Hobesmei're, and 
Ranton, were amongst the most popular of the day. But whilst 
the Girondins thus mdulged, with Madame Roland,, in fancied 
security and dreams of national freedom, the Mountaineers met 
at the club of the Jacobins, and there organised one of the most 
dreadful plots which ever disgraced humanity : we allude to the 
massacres of September. These massacres, in which the unfor- 
tunate beings then shut up in the different prisons of Paris were 
literally butchered, and also the slaughter of the king, whom tlie 
Oirondins vainly endeavoured to save by proposing an? appeal to 
the people, effectually, and for ever, separated the two parties. 
The Girondins indignantly declared that they would never again 
act in concert with men capable of approving of such atrocities ; 
and two days after the king’s execution, lioland resigned his 
post of minister. The death of XiOius XVI. (21st January 1793) 
was, for the Girondins, the forerunner of their fall. They felt 
this to be the case ; and from that moment the struggle between 
them and the Mountaineers became incessant and desperate. 
Madame. Roland saw that the cause of freedom was lost. We 
are under thu knife of Robespierre and Marat,” said she to n. 
friend, m oiDs of her letters beai’ing date Qith September 1792. 
In another, letter of the 9th of the same month, and addressing 
the aaine person, she expresses herself thus ; You knew my 
enthusiasm for the Revolution ; well, I am now ashamed of it. 

l^.been sullied by monsters ; it is hideous/’ 

THE mountaineers AND THE GIRONDINS^ 

The Mountameers, or Jacoluns, asdhey were now more generally 
called, who aimed at supreme ps^wer, determined first to get rid 
of all their antagoifists, and began with the Girondins. As the 
mass of the pe<]^ still looked upon their representatives with 
macdi respect, and as at that time any attmpt made on their 
Btihty would have assuredly tailed, the Jaoohint did not resort to 
the plan of openly aecusing them of so as to procure 

their arrest, but came to the horrible jeaoli^;o£^murd£dxig them 
while assembled in the Oonventaom Ihe of .the IQth Of 
fixed for executing this plan ; but the Assiembl^ 
though igAdimt of the precise nature of tho das^fer by wdnch it 
was Simtenefi} got some<^jntimation ofjthe fdot^j^held pemta- 
nent sittings^ On 'the evening of the ICfth of March, the wife of 
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Lou vet, a Girondin, who resided in the Rue St Honoi^, near 
to the meetin^'hotise of the Jacotos, heard a tumult in the cluh, 
and, anxious for her husband’s safety, she penetrated into th^‘ 
hall, and thus became a witness ot the feaiful scenes which 
nig'htly took place in that sanguinary assembly. Horribk* 
thi'eats and calumnies against the Girondins now formed the 
theme of their vociferations ; and it was at length unanimously- 
decided to sound the tocsin (the alarm-bell of Notre Damfe)^ to 
rouse the people, close the city gates, and march in two divisions 
on tlie Convention and the houses of the ministers. This much 
having, after a stormy discussion, been agreed upon, the lights 
were extingfuished, swords were drawn, and the Jacobins rushed 
forth to ^d the* Cordelwrs (members of another club), to proceed 
■with them in a body towards the Convention. 

Warned by his wife, Louvet hastened to Sfeefc the Girondins at 
the house ot a colleague named Petion. He found them calmly 
conversing together of their danger, and little dis])Osed to believe 
it. All that he could do was to prevent them from ^ing lo the 
OonX'ention that evening. As he urged Petion to se^ some safer 
place of refuge, the latter opened the window, put out his hand, 
and coolly replied, It rams ; there will be nothing done to- 
night.” 

Petion was right. The absence of the twenty-two members 
from the Convention, the treops headed by Beurnonville, minister 
of war, and perhaps the rain, rendered the attempt of the Jacobins 
abortive ; and the 10th of March, which was to have seen tlie 
Girondins overthrown, passed off harmlessly. * 

The indignation of the memliers of the Convention, on learning 
this intended assault, was proportionate to the greatness of the 
offence; but no vigorous measui^s were taken. The Girondins 
injudiciously forbore to follow up this manifest advantage. It 
was in vain that the committee, who had projected these murders, 
was denounced as guil^ of insurrection. It is to be feared,^ said 
Vergiiiaiid, a leading Girondin, at the’ conclusion of an eloqu^t 
speech on the growing tyranny of the Jacobins, “ that the Kevo- 
lijtion, like Saturn, may devour its own children, and engender 
despotism, with all its attendant calamities.” These prophetic 
words produced some effect on the Assembly, and they nnally 
{^eed to form a commission of twelve persons to examine into 
the plots and machinations of the Jacobins. This commission 
inade several important discoveri^, laying open to the public 
view some of the project/sd atromties of the Mountain" party, 
^evened .Jacobins were arrested and thrown into prison, and the 
exaspmtion of their friends <m learning this was extreme. On 
the night 'of the 27th of May the Convention received several 
tlireatening messages, demanding the abolition .of the com- 
mission, and the freedom of the imprisoned Jacobins. To enforce 
this petition, the deputations entered ^he hall with their usual 
weapons— pistols and sabres— whilst their friends besieged from 
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without the palace of the Tuilemeay whe^ HJse 8itlizigi»:of the 
Aesembly were held^ r Thi$ may he aaid to have been- the ^reat 
turning-point of the Revdkition., It was a bold attempt, of the 
Violent to orusjLthe moderate , party ; and all depended on the 
moderates holding idetannitiedlv to conetitutionah rights. From 
what ensued, howdsm^it; will be. seen that they <|uailed before 
the monsters who aimM at them overthrow ; from this mo^ 
ment law and justice were at an end. , ^ „ 

As the armed wretches who had enter^:.the Convention be* 
menacing, some of the membigis endeavoumd to show 
^Vhy this outrageous proceeding, -all freedom of SjOtion was 
But this was denied by Garat, the Jacobin miwter of the 
interior ; and, in a dt of timidity, the Girondins asoimted to a 
decree for abolishing the commission, and liberating the prisoners. 
Their: pronsr policy ought to have been to .quit the. Assembly, un- 
less the otBcers of the &)nyention had protected them from insult. 
But for their apparent pusillaxiimity the jmor^^irondins are not 
without excuse. The principles oi constitutional liberty were 
veory imperfectly understood in France ; and violence was con- 
tmually mixed up with peaoefhl debate. 

On hearing that their object was gained, Ihe people imme- 
diitely dispersed, a large number of them proceeding to free the 
prisoners, who were Iterated in triumph, and who, on seeing 
what force had done, determined that it should also edect the 
utter ruin of the Girondins. But the Convention, indignant at 
what had passed, the next day re-estaUished the commission of 
the twelve, whose , members received orders to examine mors 
strictly than ever into the machinations of the Mountain, party. 

The extaperation of the Jacobins on hearing this .-rose to a 
fearful hefgm; As soon as the news was spread, they paraded 
the atreeti in' . gloomy silence, and> with da^ and tlj^tening 

f ladcea. ^rondins received several urgent w^rnii^ to 

e on ^eir guard. . In shorty both parties were in such a atate 
qs yrhen n.cOndict is daily to be expected. Such was the 
excitement, of. the people on< the evening of the 30th of May 
(1703),Llhat-»]sev«pal ' Girondins spent the night ioUely 
room, arme4'aiid prepared to maki a desperate resietonce. The 
sound of the tocsin awoke them in. the morning. . At six (hey 
left their asylum, and proceeded to the Convention. Several 
times they wcris’^bu the point of being Stoppbd by groups of ill- 
looking men, but ,anms protected One: of. them, 

Habaud ; St iitieukie, an well-meaning^ bnt reomeWhat .-timorous 
man, cohteauallyi^mated aa tb^ went aiaig, sUvrema 

is the last day The aentew was prophetic. 

, ocridgrea on theolst Jlme>;'yet'n 

(hin was but the .^Imtlnf^thu uoming Wut 

ttoatcaihig (fWeurs wem onob. more afloaft^M The 
might Jie heardj armed men filled .tW streets, 
ai^'it was ndw. eviddrt to idl that the ruin> of .thexGinmde 
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was at hniul. on tlip morning of that day the 

S'lato of parties was such, both witliin iiml xvithoriit the 
vention, that a colliMon, and one fatal to the weaker Giron- 
diijR, seemed inevitable. The adherents of the Jacobins armed 
themselves, and took oath that they would not rest till the 
accusation and arrest of certain obnoxious Girondins liad been 
effe«;tpd. Towards evening’ they g:athered their arms and ain- 
Tiiiniition oil the large place before the Hotel de Ville, and were 
exhorted by INIarat, then one of their leaders, to do their duty. 
Marat himself rang the great bell or tocsin of the Hotel de 
Villc, and, when they had all met, proceeded with them tu 
the Place du Carrousel, near the Tuileries, which they reacluid 
a little after ten o’clock at night. Meanwhile the Girondin 
niemh(*rs who had determined on going to the Convention, 
found, when they reached the Assembly, that they were much 
divided. Many, apparently in their interest, advised them to 
submit, and resign tlieir seats; but this they indignantly re- 
jected. 

Lanjumais, one of their leaders, rose, and in an eloquent and 
vclieiiieiit speech demanded by what right the Convention was 
thus insulted, and why the generale, or muster, might even then 
be heard in the streets, and under the very windows of the 
palace ? He was frequently interrupted by loud cries ; several of 
the Mountaineers rose to answer; but before tliey could speak, 
and when the last words had scarcely passed his lips, a tunml- 
lu'jus crowd of Jacobins entered the Convention. They de- 
manded, with anns in their hands, and witli threats in every 
word and look, tliat tw'cnty-tw’o of the Girondins should be 
accused and arrested. But the minority of tlic members, wlio 
felt that, if they yielded, all would be lost, resisted both their 
threats and petitions ; and a scene of indescribable confusion 
followed. 'While the tumult was at its height, an armed mob of 
20,(X)0 men surrounded the hall, and by their menaces alarrni'd 
even the wretches wdio had stirred them into rebellion. To 
disgrace ot the Convention, it tampered with, and yielded to, 
this illegal force ; and, according to order, passed a decree against 
the twenty-two Girondins. All of this ill-fated party who could 
be found were immediately ari^sted. 


IMPRISONMENT OF MADAME ROLAND. 

During the winter of 1792-3, M.^Roland and his wife lived in* 
constant apprehension of being assassinated. Along with all the 
other Girondins, they were viewed w’ith suspicion, and it was 
evident that a crisis was approaching in their fate. An attempt 
was made, by a wretch called Viard, to implicate Madame Roland 
in a fabricated plot against the nation, said to have been got up 
in London. The subject being broug^ht before tlie Convention, 
it was resolved that Sladame Roland should appear at the bar. 
She readily obeyed tlie summons. On being asked her name, 
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“ Roland,” she answered ; ** a name of which I am proud, for it 
thatofa^ood and honourable man.” Several other quej^tions 
■were put to her; such as, “ If she knew Viard? AVhen she had 
seen him; and what had passed between them?” To this she 
calmly replied that Yiard had twice written to her to obtain an 
interview ; that she had seen him once; and after some conversa- 
tion, havinjj discovered him to be a spy, had dismissed him with 
the contempt he deserved. Such wa« the calm dipj-nity of her 
behaviour, the simplicity of her answers, .ipd the evident false- 
hood of Viard’s accusation, that the president declared her to be 
entirely free from suspicion ; and, amidst the apjd.iuse of the 
p^reatest part of the members, decreed the honour of the sittinj;* 
to belong- to her. But as the public, which consisted chiefly of 
Jacobius, remained silent, Marat rose, and pointing to them, 
gloomily observed, ‘‘ Look at the public ; it is wiser than you are.” 
But notwithstanding the efforts of her enemies, this attempt 
which they had made to bring her into disgrace and contempt, 
only added new lustre and honour to her untarnished fame. 

Roland having resigned his office in January 1703, they lived 
from that time up to the month of May in retirement and com- 
parative security; but when the ruin of the Girondins seemed 
unavoidable, they prepared themselves for the worst. It was 
towards half-past five o^dock on the memorable evening of the 
31st of May, that six armed men came to arrest Roland, with an 
order of the revolutionary committee. Roland protested, and 
refused to recognise the authority of a body which had not yet 
received the sanction of law. The men hesitated, and departed 
without putting the order into execution. Though she was at 
that time seriously ill, Madame Roland, alarmed for her husband's 
safety, immediately resolved to go to tlie Convention, protest 
against this illegal proceeding of the Mountaineers, and ask for 
redress. This course was dangerous, but it was the only one, 
which remained ; and without even waiting to change her morn-' 
i^g^gown, merely th rowing a shawl over her person, she hastened 
towards the Tuileries, threading her way through a crowd of 
armed men, by whom the palace was then surrounded. All her 
efforts were vain, and she could not succeed in gaining admit- 
tance. She hastened back to her husband : he had left the house 
by a back-door, and was now concealed at the abode of a friend. 
On consulting with him, she determined to go again to the Con- 
vention ; but she found that the sitting was over. The people 
had conquered. 

On returning home at midnight, although greatly fatigued by 
the exertion she had undergone in her weak state, her first care 
was to write a note to her husband, to be delivered to him early 
in the morning. She was hardly seated, when a knock was heard* 
^t the door : a deputation from the Commune had come to in- 
quire after Roland. Shc^refused to reveal his hiding-place ; and 
they retired much dissatisfied, leaving a sentinel at the door of 
10 
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her apjirtmf’tit, iind a body of jfuardb below. Madame lloland 
li^i^lJC{i her note, eoiitided it to a fiitliful I'einale servant, 
and having: taken i^shi'ht supper, retired to rest. She soon Jell 
into a deep slumber ; but had nut slept al> >ve an hour, wlien 
her servant awoke her, announein*;!: that several men wanted 
to »s]ieak to her. She appeared, and was imnieihately shown 
an dh'p-al Avarrant for her arrest, and in which the cause of her 
npprelieiisioii Avas not even stated. She was, moreover, informed 
that the seal of the republic Avas to be alHxed to every closet, 
cupboard, and piece of furniture in her apartment, the windows 
not excepted. Jn his hliiid zeal, one of the men even insisted on 
sf'alinjr uji a pianoforte, and on bein^ dissuaded from doinp; so, 
he bep:an lueasuiinp: it. 

Althoujrh Avell aware of the illeirality of tlie Avarrant, IMadame 
]{.oland submitted, ]>erceiAin^ in this ca*'? fho* uselessness of re- 
sistance. She merely askeil, and obtained leave, to take some 
of lier Avearinji* apparel Avith her, and to put aside some of her 
<Lai‘i:hter’s clotliinj^. She Avas, meanwhile, nmch annoyed by the 
]trpsenee of all the idle loiterers of the ueiLrhbourhood, ,who, 
]iavini‘’ found the door open, Idled the apartment almost to suf- 
focation. Surrounded by this rude croAvd, she once more sat 
(low n to her (]e.>k, and he«*an Avritmg* a letter to a friend to wliom 
she meant to intrust lier daupditer. Slie Avas irnmexhately asked 
for that ]>ersoifs name; but lirmly refusinj** to tell it, she tore 
up the half-linislicd missive. At seven next morninp: she was 
informed that everything* Avas in readiness, and that she Avas to 
ho conducted to prison. 8he calmly hade her dau^*)iter and ser- 
vants fareAvell, ^’ently exhort in<^* them, as they bitterly wept 
around lier, to hear th(‘ir ulHictiun AVJth patience and resif^'iiaLion. 

lien she had left lier apartment, anu reached the street, she 
found a hackney-coach in Avail in”*: she advanced towards it 
hetiveen two rows of armed men, wlio followed the coach wJien 
she was within. 

^\'lth the exception of a fcAv Avomen, who cried out after Imr, 
‘"To the frnillotine !” the crowd Avas silent. When they arrived 
at the prison— the Abluye — Madame lloland Avas ushered into a 
ilark room, occupied by several men lying* on camp-beds, and 
from this she was made to ascend a narroAV and dirty staircase 
to the jiorter s afiartinent. Ah there Avas yet no cell prepared 
for her, the porter’s wife, a kind and compassionate AAminan, 
oTered her the use of her OAvn room for the day. The commis- 
sioners wlio had brought her, gav% strict orders concerning the 
manner in Avbich she Avas to be treated. But the porter and 
Ids wdfe, who were both good and considerate people, did not 
follow them very closely, the instructions being merely verbal. 
She Avas accordingly, after breakfast, allowed to Avrite a letter to 
tile National Assembly on her illegal arrest, and AV'as promised the 
permission Of seeing some of her frien^ls. At ten mat evening, 
her cell being ready, she entered it for the lii'st time. It was a 
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wide, but bare room, with four very dirty walls ; it bad a, small 
chimney, and a window with double prratin^, w^hich hardh ad- 
mitted li«:ht; the bed was a mere pallet, with a pillow. ‘Not- 
withstanding’ the dismal tolling of the tocsin, which might be 
heard during the whole night, she was so overpowered by fatigue, 
that she slept until twdve next day. 

While in her prison, Madame Ifoland showed how much the 
horrors of such a conlineiiient may be alleviated by a cheerful 
and contented spirit. Her first care on aiiting w'as to arrange 
her cell as comfortably as possible. She covered a small table 
with a w’hite cloth, and placed it near the w'indow, to serve as her 
writing-desk. To keep it clean, she resolved to takeJier meals 
on the stove. Two large hair-pins, whicli she lixed in a shelf, 
were used, instead of pegs, to hang her clothes on. And these 
preparations Madame Koland made as cheerfully as when sujier- 
intending the arrangements of her splendid drawing-room in the 
minister’s hotel. This being done, her next care was to get a 
few books. Thomson’s Seasons, one of her favourite works, she 
already had with her ; and she asked for Plutarch’s Lives, Hume’s 
History of England, and Sheridan’s Dictionary. By thus rend- 
ing, and writing her reHections on what she read, she contrived 
to pass her time much more agreeably than might be exjiected. 

She could hear, even in her solitude, that Paris was far from 
being quiet; the drum, and sounds of tumult from without, con- 
stantly reached the prison, and proclaimed that the force of tlie 
popular insurrection was increasing. She dined for that day in the 
apartment of the porter’s wife. On entering the room, she per- 
ceived her faithful female servant. On beholding her mistress, the 
poor girl burst into tears; nor could Madame Koland herself, not- 
withstanding her fortitude, behold her grief unmoved. The next 
day Madame Koland impatiently waited for the morning-’s paper. 
She knew, from the turtiult W'hicli had taken place without, that 
something important had occurred, and she feared the worst. 
Qp i;eading the news of the decree of arrest against the twenh"- 
two Girondins, she let the paper fall, exclaiming, in a mingled 
burst of grief and indignation, that the cause of freedom was now 
for ever lost. She thought more of France than of her own situa- 
tion ; and even the state of hei country was forgotten when she 
remembered that her husband was now a houseless fugitive in 
the provinces, whilst for her daughter she had scarcely been able 
to procure an asylum. But these were thoughts which she strove 
to banish, and if possible to forget, in the steps which she now 
took to effect her liberation. Her mode of life in the prison was, 
after that, the next thing to consider. The regulations were severe 
enough: live livres (a sum equal to about four shillings) had 
formerly been allotted to every prisoner for his daily mainten- 
ance. When Roland was minister,' he found this allowance mudi 
too high, and had it redu/jed to two livres (one-and-eigbtpence). 
As government provided the prisoner with nothing — his cell and 
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Fome straw to lie on extTj teJ — tlie porter of tlie prison received 
one livre a-day for wliatever furniture he raig:ht put into tlie cell ; 
another livre — nanielVj tenpeiice — remained lor the prisoner's food. 
This was of course wholly insiitlicicnt; hut the prisoners were 
allowed to provide themselves wdth whatever they cliose from 
th(.ir own jmrse. Madame Roland, liowever, resolved, wdth that 
singular stoieisia which led her to accustom herself at once to 
the w orst of any position, to conform sis much as possible, to the 
prison allowance.* tihe beg-aii by leaviiiji: ofl' her breakfast of 
cotfee and chocolate, instead of whicli she took bread and water. 
Tier dinner consisted merely of the common prison fsire — coarse 
meat and veij;-etables. T’liat economy was not her object by this 
singular conduct, is proved by the fact, that the money slie thus 
spared she caused to be distributed amoiiir the poorer prisoners. 
The only indiilj^-ence she allow ed herself was wliat in childhood 
sln‘ had most loved, and whicli still continued to be her onl}'' solace 
— books* and flow'ers. 

^l'ot withstanding’ the active clForts of the few friends who still 
reiuaiiied true to her in her misfortunes, the epoch of freedom 
seemed very distant. Tier letter to the Assejiibl}" remained un- 
answered; similar applications to the minister of the interior, 
and to the sectional authorities of tlie neighbourhood to which 
slie lielung-ed, met with a like fate. She w^as tlierefore much sur- 
prised when, on the twenty-fourth day of her imprisonment, she 
was unexpectedly liberated. 'J’he order for her liberation stated 
that tliere was ‘^nothing* aj^ainst lier.’^ Madame IToland im- 
mediately took a coach, and hastened to her house ; but hardly 
had .she passed the doorway, when two men once more ai rested 
her ill the name of the law'. The cause of tliis cruel deception 
was, that her first ajiiu-eheiision being illeg’al, and her emunies 
more tlian usually anxioics to secure her, had seen no better means 
of elFecling this than by liberating her, and arresting her a second 
time. Mitli a heavy heart she submitted, and was taken to the 
jinsoH of ISaiiite-Pelagie, where she often regretted lier room yj:* 
the Abbaye. * 

On reaching this new prison, she learned that she must either 
share the cell of some other prisoner, or be shut up in a room so 
small that she could hardly move in it. hlven the large cell to 
which she w'as taken W'as only about twelve feet long and six 
wide. Two beds, two small tables, and two chairs, almost filled 
tlie apartment. She learned that government gavQ noljiing to- 
wards the maintenan(;e of the priSbiiers, with the exception of 
brown bread, and a dish of beans daily, either of-W’hich she found 
it impossible to eat. It is not to be supposed that the severe 
sliock she had experienced on finding her dreams of freedtun and 
happiness so suddenly destroyed, was without its effect ujion even 
one of her firm and resigned spirit. Several days elapsed before 
.slie regained her wonteil composure. IVhen she wa.s somewhat 
settled in her new dwelling, she resumed her usual occupations — 
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studying’ tiie English langungo, and practising drawing. Tlircr* 
sincere and devoted friends, (hiampagnenx, Bose, and Orandpre, 
visited her in her prison as often as ])rudeneft would allow. 'I’hc 
first, who knew her privations and her pride;, only occasionally 
ventured to make her |mall presents of fruit. Bose more freely 
gave her beautiful plants and flowers, which lie procured from 
the national garden of plants in Pans. But neither the kindness 
of her friends nor her own eflbrta succeeded in making her cell 
in Sainte-Pelagie tolerable; and after a lime* the jailer’s wife, 
taking pity on her, cai^^ed her removal to a better and more 
cheerful apartment, and even procured her a pianoforte, which 
afforded her many an lionr of recreation during the tedious 
months of her imprisonment. 

This change made Madame Tloland as happy as she could be in 
a prison. There was little to remind her of lier captivity; and 
instead of an ill-looking and rude jailer, the head jailer’s wife, 
the gentle Madame Bonchaud, now daily visited her, attending 
to her wants with the kindest solicitude. Nay, such was the 
affection she had conceived for her prisoner, that she even offered 
to facilitate her escape. Although inuch moved at this proof of 
devotion, Madame Roland firmly refused ; nor could the intreaties 
of her friend Champagneux, and of Madame Bonchaud herself, 
induce her to change her mind. 

The indulgences wdiicdi she ow'cd to the kindness of Madame 
Bonchaud were not permitted her long; they reached the oars of 
those in power, who, deeming them incompatible with republican 
equality, severely reprimancled the jailer, ordered the pianofort(; 
to be removed, and Madame Roland to be once more closely con- 
fined to her cell. This change she bore with her usual calm for- 
titude ; nor was her resignation lessened by the prospect now hold 
out of her spoedy trial and condemnation. Miss H. M. Williams, 
an English lady then residing in France, tjius mentions a visit 
which she paid to Madame Roland, with whom she was well ac- 
^uginted. 

“ I visited her in the prison of Sainte-Pelagie, where her soul, 
superior to circumstances, retained its accustomed serenity, and 
she conversed with the same anilxiated cheerfulness in her little 
cell as she used to do in the hotel of the minister. She had 
provided herself with a few books, and I found her reading Plu- 
tarch. She told me that she expected to die ; and the look of placid 
resignation with which she said it, convinced me that she was 
prepared to meet death with a firmness worthy of her exalted 
character. When I inquired after her daughter, an only child of 
thirteen years of age, she burst into tears ; and at the overwhelm- 
ing recollection df her husband and child, the courage of the victim 
of liberty was lost in the feelings of the wife and 3ie mother.” 

During her stay in the Abbaye and in Sainte-Pelagie, Madame 
Roland wrote her admirable Memoirs and “ Notes mr History.” 
The Memoirs she confided to her devoted friend Champagneux. 
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^flie also iiitrustf'd some papers to ]Mis3 AVilliams, who u.:^ u;:- 
i'urlunately obiig(Ml to tlestroy them. 

FATE OP THE TWENTY-TWO OIRONDINS. 

Meanwhile, thoui^h a few of the (nroudiiis had tMfectcd tlieir 
esciipe, tlic rest were at first kept prisonefs in their own houses, 
and af'tej'wards removed to tlie Luxemhourcf, and tlience to h.i 
Foire. 'J\\ 0 of them, on account of ill healtli, were allowed to 
remain in the LiKKeinbour}^^, and tliere await tludr trial. Thej^e 
w(?re La Source and Sillery. The first was a Protestant minister 
of Lang-uedoc, and a member of the National Convention ; the 
latter, a man of about sixty, and better known as the husband 
of the celebrated Madame do Sillery, Countess of Genlis, shared 
his captivity. Poth were seen m that prison by Miss If. INI. 
Williams (herself then a jirisoner), authoress of the interesting' 

Letters from Prance/^ from which we extract the following 
ahi-idged account : — 

Our npartmeiit, with two others adjoining, was separated 
fjvirn the public room by a little passage and a door, whicli the 
oiiieers carefully locked at night. It napnened that these apart- 
ments were then occupied by two indiviiuiHls, in whose society 
we had passed some of the most agreeable hours of our residenci* 
in France. These persons were Sillery and La Source, two of the 
members of the Convention, wlio had been long in close eoiitine- 
ment, and \vho were now on the point of appi'aring before that 
S'liigiiinary tribunal ; wdience, after the most shocking mockery 
of justice, they were inhumanly dragged to the scaffold. Silhiry, 
on account of his infirmities, liad with much difficulty obtained 
permission from the jiolice for his servant to be admitted into the 
prison during the day, together with an old female friend w ho, 
on tlie plea of illness, had implored leave to attend as his nurse. 
Sillery’s friend and his servant being allowed to gf) in and out 
of his apartment, the door was not constantly locked, although 
he and La Source W'ere closely confined, and not permitted to 
have any communication with the other prisoners. The .se<?r)flTl 
night of our abode in the Luxembourg, when the prisoners bad 
retired to their respective chambers, and the kecfier had locked 
the outer door which enclosed our three apartments. La Source 
entered our room. We were obliged to converse in whispers, 
whilst we kept Avatch successively at the outer door, that if any 
st^p approached, he might instantly fly to his chamber. He had 
much to ask, having been three m^inths a close prisoner. In the 
solitude of his prison, no voice of friendship, no accents of pity, 
had reached his ear; and after our arrival, he used, through the 
lonely day, to count the hours till the prison gates wxu’e closed, 
till all was still within its walls, and no sound Avas heard Avithout, 
except at intervals the hoarse cry of the sentinels, when he has- 
tened to our apartment. La Source, at his second visit, Avas 
accompanied by Sillery, a man of ahotit sixty years of age, but 
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who had lived freely, like most men of his former rank in 
France; and from this dissipated life, had more the appear- 
ance of age than belonged to his years. The mind of Sillery 
was somewhat less fortified against his approaching fate than 
that of La Source. The old man often turned back on the past 
and wept ; and sometimes inquired, with an anxious look, if we 
believed there was any chance of his deliverance. Alas !• I have 
no words to paint the sensations of those moments. To know that 
the days of our fellow-captives were numbered— that they were 
doomed to perish — that the sanguinary tribunal before which 
they were going to appear was but the pathway to ihe scaffold — 
to have the painful task of smothering our feelings, while we 
endeavoured to soothe the weakness of humanity by hopes we. 
knew w-ere fallacious, was a species of misery almost insupport- 
able. They had, however, in their calamity, that support winch 
is of all others the most effectual under misfortune. Keligion 
was in JLa Source a habit of the mind. Impressed with the most 
sublime ideas of the Supreme Being, he reposed, with unbounded 
confidence, in that Providence in whose hand are the issues of 
life and death. Sillery, who had a feeling heart, found devotion 
the most soothing refuge of affliction. He and La Source composed 
together a little hymn adapted to a sweet solemn air, which they 
culled their evening service. Every night before we parted they 
sung this simple dirge in a low tone, to prevent their being heard 
ill the other apartments, which made it seem more plaintive'. 
Those mournful sounds, the knell of my departing friends, yet 
thrill upon my heart. 

* Calm all the tumulta that invade 
Our souls, and lend thy powerful aid. 

Oh ! source of mercy, soothe our pains, 

And break, O break, our cnicl chains I 
To thee the captive pours his cry, 

To thee the mourner loves to fly; 

The incense of our tears receive — 

’Tis all the incense we can give. 

Eternal power, our cause defend ! 

Oh God ! of innocence the friend! 

Near tlite for ever she resides, 

In thee for ever she conr.d^. 

Thou know’st the secrets the breast, 

• Thou know’st Uie oppressor and the oppressed: 

I)o thou our wrongs with pity sec, 

Avert a doom offenej^ng thee. 

But should the murderer s arm prevail; 

Should tyranny our I'ves assail; 

Unmoved triumphant, scorning death, 

We^ll bless thee with our latest breath. 

The hour, the glorious hour will cotne, 

That consecrates the patriot’s tomb; 

And ^ith tlic pang oiir memory claims, 

Our country will avenge our names.’ 
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“ La Source often spoke of his wife with tender regTet. He had 
been married only a week when he was chosen a member of the 
Legislative Assembly, and was obliged to hasten to Paris, wliile 
his bride remained in Languedoc, to take care of an ag-ed mother. 
AVhen the Legislative Assembly was dissolved, La Source was 
immediately elected a member of the National Convention, and 
could hnd no interval in which to visit his native spot, or his 
wife, whom he saw no more. In his meditations on the chain 
of political events, he mentioned one littl6 incident which seemed 
to hang on his mind with a sort of superstitious feeling. A few 
days after the 10th of August, he dined in the Fauxbourg St 
Antoine with several members of the Legislative Assembly, who 
were the most distinguished for their talents and patriotism. They 
were exulting’ in the birth of the new republic, and the glorious 
part they were to act as its founders, when a citizen of the Faux- 
boiirg, who had been invited to partake of the repast, observed 
that he feared a ditferent destiny awaited them. ‘As you have 
been the founders of the republic,* said he, ‘ you will also be its 
victims. Ill a short time you will be obliged to impose restraints 
and duties on the people, to whom your enemies and theirs will 
represent you as having overthrown roval power only to estab- 
lish your own. You will be accused of aristocracy ; and 1 fore- 
see,* he added W’ith much perturbation, ‘that you will perish 
oil the scaffold.* The company smiled at this singular predictioYi ; 
but during the ensuing winter, when the storm was gathering 
over the political horizon. La Source recalled the prophecy, and 
sometimes reminded Vergniaud of the man of the Fauxbourg St 
Antoine. Vergniaud had little heeded the augur; but a few 
days previous to the 31st of May, wdien the Convention w'as for 
the lir>t time besieged, La Source said again to Vergniaud, 

‘ Well, what think you of the prophet of the Fauxbourg St 
Antoine?* ‘The prophet of the Fauxbourg St Antoine,* an- 
swered Vergniaud, ‘was in the right.* 

“ The morning now arrived when La Source and Sillery, to- 
gether with nineteen other members of the Convention, Averc’'h:d 
liefore the revolutionary tribunal. AVlieii the guards who w’ere 
to* conduct th(;in arrived, the other prisoners crowded to the 
public room to see them pass, and w^e shut ourselves up in our 
own apartment. They returned about live in the evening, and' 
w e had no opportunity of seeing them till midnight, when they 
related to us what had passed. The conduct of the judges and 
the aspect of the jury w'ere calculi ted to banish every gleam of 
hope from the bosoms of the prisoners. The judges permitted, 
wdth reluctance, anything to be urged in their defence; and the 
jury listened with impatience, casting upon their victims looks 
of atrocity, in which .they might easily read their fate : yet, in 
spite of these unhappy omens, our friends returned from the 
^ with their minds much elevated. 

“ A few days before the sanguinary tiUal had ended,** continues 
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Miss Williams, “the administration of the police sent orders 
that the English women confined in the Luxembourg* should be 
removed the next day to a convent in the Fauxbourg* St Antoine. 
With what keen regret La Source and SilJf ry received this in- 
telligence ! A thousand times they thanked us for the danger 
we had risked in receiving them, and for the sympathy which 
had soothed the last hours of their existence ; a thousand times 
they declared, that if it were yet possible their lives might be 
preserved, they should 'consider themselviM for ever bound to us 
Dy the most sacred ties of gratitude and friendship ; but they felt, 
alas I how small was the chance that we should meet again in 
this world. Sillery cut off a lock of his white hair, which he 
begged I would preserve for his sake, and La Source gave me 
* similar relic. They embraced us with much emotion. They 
prayed that the blessing of God might be ujion us. We mingled 
our tears together, and parted to meet no more.’^ • 

The conduct of the Girondin prisoners confined in the Con- 
ciergerie, where they had been transferred from the Force, is not 
described as less noble or less resigned by the Baron H. de 
Riouffe, who also happened to be their fellow-prisoner, but who 
was fortunately forgotten by his enemies, and thus survived the 
Reign of Terror. They were calm and resigned : hope they had 
none. Brissot never betrayed the least anxiety for his own fate, 
but often mourned over that of France. He was thoughtful, 
but with a grave and dignified demeanour, worthy of the cause 
for which he had lived, and for which he was now called upon 
to suffer. Gensonne seemed to feel a noble disdain for the 
tyrants who oppressed his country : their names never once 
passed his lips. Vergniaud was the same as ever, grave and gay 
by turns. At times his fellow-prisoners would gather around 
him, listening to that impassioned eloquence with which he was 
gifted, and which was so soon to be lost to the world for ever. 
On other occasions he would divert their thoughts from their 
present situation by the inexhaustible fund of mirth and anec- 
Mjti; which he possessed. Valaze seemed to have lost every other 
feeling in that of the glorious martyrdom which awaited him. 

But of all those heroic and hapless men, none excited deeper 
emotions of pity than the two n*otbers-in-law, Ducos and Fon- 
frede. Both had the full enjoyment of their liberty till the act 
of accusation appeared, in which they had not the least suspicion 
that they shoukl be included. Ducos might have escaped, but 
/le preferred sharing the fate' and prison of his relative. Both 
calmly submitted to their fate ; and yet, by losing life, they lost 
all that could endear it — an i nmense fortune, and beloved wives 
and children. Fonfrede, less resigned than his friend, took 
one of the other prisoners apart on the last day of their trial. 
Up began speaking to him of his wife and children, and as he 
uttered the names of those he so tenderly loved, he could not 
refrain from shedding teirs. Ducos saw Um, and tenderly con- 
18 
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3 ol(‘(l him, not striving to disguise his own emotion. This hap- 
pened twenty-four hours before their execution. For the two 
lirst sittings of their judges, the Girondins were allowed to speak 
in their defence, and the impassioned eloquence of Vergniaud 
lisul w'^ell-nigli w'on their cause, melting to tears even the fierce 
assassins present — the .same who had taken a part in the mas- 
sacres of September. This being perceived, he and the other 
prisoners were forbidden to speak, and, by a bitter perversion of 
all justice, were condemned unheard. 

()n hearing his sentence, La Source merely repeated those 
words of one of the ancients — “ I die at a moment when the 
peojile have lost their reason, but you will die when they 
recover it.” All behaved with remarkable firmness, embracing 
one another, and crying out — “ Long live the Republic !” One 
alone amongst them, Valaze, swooned and fell. ^^Thou art 
afraid,” said Gensonne, raising him up — he was dead! He had 
stabbed himself to the heart with a small dagger concealed 
amongst his papers. The court immediatidy ordered that the 
dead body should be conveyed on a car to the place of execution, 
and beheaded like the other prisoners. Vergniaud was provided 
with poison, but threw it away on hearing his doom, preferring 
to die with his friends l)ucos and Fonfrede. They were con- 
demned on the night of the 30tU of October 171)3. On their 
K'tiuTi to the Coheiergerie, their fellow-prisoners, who were 
anxiously wuiiting to know the result of their trial, might hear 
the signal they hack* agi’ced upon in case they should be con- 
demned — the patriotic songs wdtli which they all at once filled 
their cell; and throughout the whole of that dreadful night did 
those songs of freedom break upon the silence of the dungeons 
of tyranny. They also spent part of the few hours now allotted 
them in conversing on the future destinies of France. They 
partook of a light supper, during which the servant of Duprat 
waited upon them. Duprat, seeing him weep, gently comforted 
him ; thanking him with much kindness for his past servi ces^ 
and confiding his wife to his cai’e. This servant afterwEiWIs 
sold a small annuity w^hicK he possessed to 'relieve the distress 
into which the wife of his fonuer master had fallen. 

The next day they were led to the guillotine. Sillery was 
executed first. He bowed gravely to the people, and braved 
with great firmness. When they had reached the foot of the 
..calfold, the twenty-one Girondins embraced one another, oncq, 
more singing the national anthem cti' the Marseilloise, and crying 
nut aloud, “ Long live the Republic I ” In a few minutes they 
had perished; and of those heroic, eloquent, and noble-minded 
men, nothing now remained — nothing — but an immortal memory. 

TRIAL OE MADAME ROLAND. 

On the 31st of October 1793, the daj|| of the execution of the 
twenty-two Girondins, Madame Roland was transferred from 
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Sainte-Pelape to the Conciergerie, which her valued friends 
had just left for the scaffold. She was placed in a bare and 
miserable dungeon. The bed on which she lay slie owed to 
the kindness of another prisoner, who gave it up to her. 
Although the weather was very cold, no covering was allowed 
her. The next day she underwent a long examination before 
Judge David. She was very strictly questioned concerning the 
friendship she had entertained for the Girondins. Without con- 
cealing this well-known fact, she strove to clear herself from the 
calumnies cast upon her ; but, not even waiting for her answer, 
they asked new questions, to wliich she found it very difhcult 
to reply. This vexatious examination lasted three hours. Al- 
though she was obliged to undergo several other examinations 
like the first, neither her composure nor her resignation forsook 
her. She never showed or felt greater calmness of mind than at 
this trying epoch of her life; and the singular contrast which 
lier womanly attractions and appearance offered to the heroic 
feelings by which slie was now more than ever actuated, is elo- 
quently described by Riouffe. Although past the prime of 
youth, she was still fascinating; her elegant figure had lost none 
of its dignity, and herdarge dark eyes w’ere still full of expression 
and sweetness. She would often speak at the iron grating which 
divided the part of the prison in which men were confined from 
that which she inhabited ; and the noble and heroic thoiiglits 
which then passed her lips, and above all, perhaps, the exquisite 
melody of her language, would draw the p*isoiiers around lier, 
making them listen, as though 'entranced by the touching in- 
stances of courage and womanly feeling which she daily and un- 
consciously offered. She often spoke of the Girondins, calling 
them our friends ; but she mentioned their names without either 
sorrow or regret ; for she was already purified by her approach- 
ing fate from almost every earthly feeling and weakness. 

Occasionally her usual resijjnation failed her. The woman 
who waited on her one day said to Riouffe, Before you, she ap- 
pears strong ; but when she is in her room, she will often stay for 
three hours at a tinie leaning against the window, and weeping.^' 
The prisoners themselves often befield the traces of tears on her 
cheeks, although she strove to conceal them. She remained but 
a week in the Conciergerie, and already her gentleness liad en- 
deared her to all. The day before her trial, her advocate, Chau- 
,veau de la Garde, visited her to receive her last instructions. 
Madame Roland drew a rirfj from her finger, and said — “ To- 
inorix)W I shall be no more. I^know the fate w'hich awaits me. 
Your kind assistance cannot avail aught for me, and would but 
endanger you, without saving my life. I pray you, therefore, 
not to come to the tribunal, but to accept of this last testimony 
©f my regard.” 

When led to the tril^unal, she attired herself in white, as a 
symbol of her innocence. She had been refused the means of 
20 
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dressing her Ions: dark hair, which fell in thick curls on her 
neck and shoulders, increasing: the more than common loveliness 
of her appearance. Her bearing* before the tribunal was linn 
and full of dignity. Witnessiis, by wdiom iKttliing could be 
proved, were called against her. One of’these was a lady, her 
daughter’s governess, who, greatly alarm(‘d for her ow'ii life, 
cg)nk*nted to speak against Madame Roland, from whom, w'hilst 
attending her daughter’s etlucation, she had received every mark 
of kindness and attention, being, moreover, intrusted with a 
thousand francs a-month (£40) to distribute to the poor. W hat 
she said, although it tended to criminate Madame Rolknd, wan 
vague and unsatisfactory. But a touching contrast to this 
base ingratitude was offered by the faithful female servant al- 
ready alluded to, whom neither threats nor persuasions could 
induce to say anything prejudicial to her mistress. 

IModanie Roland’s defence, whicli she composed herself, has 
been deservedly pronounced by Alison the historian one of the 
most touching things of the whole French RevoluVon. “The 
accusation against me,” she remarked, “ is founded wholly on 
the su])])osition of my being an accomplice w'ith men called con- 
spirators; yet although 1 cannot be called upon to give an 
account of iny private affections, I may glory in them as I do in 
the whole course of my conduct, and I have nothing to conceal 
from the world.” Alluding to her refusal to escape, she said, 

“ 1 was earnestly conjured to escape from iny prison, and received 
offers of assistance ^ convey me to wdiatever place I should 
think proper. I w'as deterred from accepting these offers from 
considerations both of duty and of honour. Of duty, because I 
would not injure those to whose care I was committed; of 
honour, since in all cases I should prefer exposing myself to the 
coiispqueaices of every jiossible vexation, rather than incur the 
appearances of guilt by a flight unworthy of my chai’acter. . . . 
It would have been easy for me to have avoided tins trial, which 
1 foresaw ; but 1 thought it more becoming to meet it. 1 
thought that I ow^ed this example to my country. I thoiifflJtT 
that if I should be condemned, 1 should leave to my tyrants the 
odium of sacrificing a woman who had no other crime than per- 
haps some talents, of whicih .she seldom availed herself; great zeal , 
for the interests of mankind ; courage to adhere to her unfor- 
tunate friends ; and to render homage to truth at the liazard of 
her life. Those who have true greatness of soul throw away, 
selfish feelings, remember that thejobelong only to the species, 
and look to lutdrity for their rew’ard. ... I await my sentence. 
When innocence mounts the scaffold, to which it is condemned 
by error or wickedness, it reaches the goal of triumph. May I 
he the last victim that shall be sacrificed! I shall leave with joy 
this unhappy land, w'hicli is destroying the good, and drinking 
in the blood of the just. . . . God of Heaven! enlighten this un- 
hnppy peo])le, for whose liberty 1 oreathe my warmest vows ! 
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Liberty ! — to those great souls it eminently belongs who despise 
death, and who can meet it with courage ; but it was not formed 
for those weak minds who compound with crime, while they 
conceal their self-love and their cowardice under the name of 
prudence. It was not formed for those profligate men wjio, 
creeping forth from a sink of wretchedness, run and bathe in 
the blood that streams from the scaffold. But it is the guardian 
of a wise and humane people, who practise justice, despise flat- 
terers, know their true friends, and reveio truth.’^ 

The simple eloquent appeal from whicli the above passages are 
quoted, availed but little. It proved her innocence. Tlie only 
crime imputed to her was her friendship for the Girondins — but 
this did not soften her obdurate tyrants. Finding she could not 
be implicated otherwise, the president asked her whether she w as 
not aware of her husband’s place of refuge. She replied that, 
whether she knew it or not, she would not reveal it ; and that 
there was no law by which she was obliged, in a court of justice, 
to violate the strongest feelings of nature. Upon this she was 
condemned. On her sentence being read to her, she rose and 
said, You judge me worthy of sharing the fate of the great men 
whom you have assassin iited. I shall endeavour to imitate their 
firmness upon the scaffold.” On her return to the prison, slie 
passed beneath the narrow portal with a rapidity which almost 
seemed to betoken joy ; and, by a sign, she informed the other 
prisoners of her condemnation. The remainder of tlie day she 
spent in great composure and serenity of mind. She had opium 
in her possession ; hut although she might, by taking it, liave 
escapea a feai’ful death on the scaffold, she nobly and rightly 
disdained to commit suicide, and resolved to submit to her fate, 
however bitter it might be. Her last-recorded thoughts arc 
full of solemn grandeur and dignity. They conclude by a touch- 
ing and final farewell to life, and all that she had most loved 
on earth. Besides this, she wrote several letters; one to her 
devoted servant, who, at the risk of life, still remained true to 
mistress, and gave her the most touching proofs of affection ; 
another to her daughter, and wdiieh, though short, is fraught 
with maternal tenuerness and feeling. “ Be worthy of thy 
parents,” says she the end of this letter ; “ they bequeath thee 
great examples, and if thou knowest how to profit by them, thine 
shall not be a useless life.” This daughter naving succeeded in 
. escaping the notice of the revolutionary tyrants, subsequently 
married the son of Cliampargueux, the same who received from 
Madame Roland her Memoirs, and gave her in her prison every 
mark of attachment. 

On being led to the scaffold, Madame Roland’s firmness did 
not desert nqr, and she was called upon to give a singular proof 
•of courage and generosity. She was accompanied to the place of 
execution by a man destined to share her late, but who evinced 
an unutterable horror for fifie fearful death which awaited him. 
22 
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Jd her attentions to this hapless man, and in her endeavour to 
inspire him with courag'e, Madame Holand was uiiremiltiiig'y 
ana partly successful. 

At the pfuillotine, w^hen more than one person is executed, the 
iirat who dies is at least spared the fearful and linj^ering* torture 
of beholding* the death of tne others. This was therctbre considered 
a privilege, and liad been granted to Madame Roland as a woman. 
But seeing the terror of her companion, she said to him, “ Go 
lirst ; let me at least spare jmu the pain of seeing my blood shed.’^ 
She then turned to the executioner, and begged that this sad 
indulgence might he granted to her fellow-suiferer. The man 
hesitated, telling her that he had received orders that she should 
perish first. But you cannot,i,I am sure,^' said she with a smile, 

refuse the last request of a lady?” Her request was at once 
complied with. When her turn came to ascend the scaffold, 
Madame Roland gazed on the gigantic statue of Liberty, 
which, as though in bitter mockery, had been placed near the 
guillotine ; and bowing gravely before it, pronounced the me- 
morable words, Ah, Liberty ! how many crimes are committed 
in thy name ! ” 

Thus, on the 10th November 1703, died this heroic and hapless 
W'ornan, worthy, by her talents and virtues, of a better fate. She 
perished, the victim of tyranny, at the age of thirty -nine, though 
she appeared much younger. 

It is said that, when in the fatal cart, and on her way to the 
scaffold, such were the unusual emotions which filled her breast, 
that’ she asked for pens and paper to write. The request was 
refused ; hut Champagncux, who relates this anecdote, says he is 
convinced that, had it been granted, she w'ould have written at 
the foot of the scaffold with as much composure and serenity of 
mind as in her study. Her death filled all those who had known 
her with deep grief. On learning it for the first time, Buzot the 
Girondin, and her intimate friend, was delirious for se^ral daj's. 
Her faithful female servant presented herself before the revo^ 
tionary tribunal which had condemned her mistress, and as8M 
to die on the same scaffold on which she had perished. Such 
were the transports of her grief, that the sanguinary jury, who 
daily doomed so many to death, declared that she was mad, and 
dismissed her as such. A man named Lecocq, who had been 
employed by Madame Roland in some menial capacity, and who 
haa conceived the most devoted attachment for her, appeared also* 
before the tribunal, and made the s{f?nc application ; but which in 
his case met with success. He was condemned, and immediately 
guillotined. 

Madame Roland had foretold that her husband would not sur- 
vive her ; nor was she mistaken. He was, at the time of her death, 
concealed in the house of a friend near Rouen. The news of her 
fatal end filled him with grief and despa^. He immediately re- 
solved to die; nor could the persuasions and intreaties of his 
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friends dissuade him from putting* his project into execution. His 
lirst intention was to go immediately to Pai'is, appear in tlie 
Convention, and. there, after solemnly upbiMiding the Mouii- 
taineers with the murder of his wife, either perish by their hands, 
or die like her on the scaffold. But on reflecting that if he were 
judicially put to death, his property would become forfeited to 
the state, and his only child be left destitute, lie resolved to perish 
by his own hand. Not to endanger the safety of those persons 
to whose kindness he owed his present asylum, he left their house, 
and, after bidding* them a last and affectionate farewell, proceeded 
alone along the road which leads from Rouen to Paris. Some 
passengers found him the next morning seated at the foot of a. 
tree, leaning against it, and quite^ead. He had stabbed himself 
to the heart. So calm and composed were his look and attitude, 
that several persons had passed him, thinking him to be merely 
asleep. A strange chance ordained that, wlien he was found, 
Legendre the Mountaineer should be passing on his way to Rouen. 
This Legendre, althougli now a member of the National Conven- 
tion, had, until lately, been a butcher ; and it was in this capacity 
that he had first been known to Roland, who was one of his 
customers, and who treated him with great kindness, which 
several times showed itself by important services his high post 
left it in his power to render. But, far from feeling any grati- 
tude for this kind behaviour, Legendre, \vho was a man of a 
low and sanguinary disposition, no sooner was a member of 
the National Convention, than he became one of Roland’s bitterest 
enemies. 

Instead of showing any feeling of compunction or pity on be- 
holding the dead body of the man to whom he owed so much, he 
gave vent to the most shocking demonstrations of triumph and 
exultation. A curate of the neighbourhood, who happened to be 
present, declared that his actions and language were too fearful 
to relate, t After despoiling the corpse of the unfortunate Roland 
^ all the papers which he found upon him, Legendre went off in 
mKmph. Amongst these papers, which have thus been lost, was 
a letter addressed by Roland to the persons who might find .his 
body after death, and in wliic:*, besides stating that he had 
been unable to survive the murder of his wife, he earnestly con- 
jured them to respect the last remains of a man who, although he 
thus now miseraoly perished; had devoted his life, to the rigid 
vexercise of every social \luty, and, above all, to the good of his 
country. , ^ 

Sueb was the end of Roland. Although, by committing suicide, 
it must be confessed that he midered himself guilty of a highly 
reprehensible and criminal act, yet some excuse for'him may be 
ferund in his despair on hearing of the death of his wife— whom 
he most tenderly loved — and in the excited, if not deranged 
state of mind, news so tumble might well bring on. 

Having thus seen perish the unfortunate Madame Roland and 
SM 
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the Girondins who hod heoD we turn to m aoeount of 

those who, hovio^ escaped ffom Parts, Were wanderings through 
the provinces in quest of plaeeit of seottrity^ > 

♦ TUB RuamVB OIEONDINS* 

After the decree of accusation passed against the Oirpiulinain 
consequence of lha events of the diet May 1798, those ater^gst 
them who had detennined to effect IheireSoape remained for Some 
time concealed in Paris, but soon left it, to seek a refogv in the 
deparlanent of the Calvados ^ (Normandy), Which they mched 
after innumerable diiSeultieS. Buzot. m^baroux, and Gorsas, 
were now together at Caen, and might be Oonsideted chiefs of 
the insuiTection which was preparing m that^town, and by which 
It was hoped to overthrow tne tyranny of ths Mountaineers. 
Louvet, Potion, and GuSdeJ^ joined them towards the end of 
June. Guadet anived in Caai, dis^ised as an upholsterer’s 
joumeyman: he was greatly fstig^ed, having widked twenty- 
two leagues in one day, through fields 'and %-pathB, and thus 
succeeded in eluding his pursuers. * 

A number of the depariments of France coalesced in favour of 
the Girondips. They raised troons^ and adopted vigorous mear 
sures to insfire the success of tnSir efforts against the Moun^* 
taineers. General Wibapfen was named commandeivin-chief of 
the forces of Brittany and Normandy ; but Ids inaction proved 
the ruin of the cause he had been chosen to defend. The shame- 
fol defeat of the Officer Puysaye, who allowed himself to be beaten 
at Vernon by the Mountaineer forces, discouraged the troops, 
and it was resolved to disband them, and to discontinue a war in 
which there "was little profit and less glory. This disappoint- 
ment was not' the only one the Girondins weiu*to sufier. un re- 
turning one day from a disheartening interview with General 
Wimpfen, they fbupd affixed to the gates of the Intetkdanoe--otte 
of the public buildings of Caen in which they lodgedMMdem^ 
passed against them' on the 2d of and which de<^|a;!Nd 
to be outlawed. The regiments of Brittany were then on ^ 
point of leaving ( Caen. They heard of the insult whicH'tSie 
Gh*ondins had received, and, thinking rightiy that Cken'wee 
no longer a safe place fbi' them, they imi&ediateiy* pt&ooMA 
^at the Girondins should uocompany them, as vdfitnteemrt^ 
Bijhnsny, TWbdther they were then returning: 'atf dilibr WMCh 
was' wiUmgly aecepled. They Iqfo Gaen the 
divided into threeda^ps, each of which accompanied wM in6 
thiieei^bMldioiKS^ xeginmilt. sol- 

diers, dbdiiiig their humble meals, indT pdtrafig 
calmly and Sieerfiilty with tllff many ineenvenWceli df a snl- 
f&r’s life, "^^en tney had reached Pot^res, the’ three bat^ 
talkms were obliged to seplWate : each them was* ad^dds \6 
keep their persecuted foiendii; but aa Ihis was imnoariDle^ the 
Girondins decided on follCWing the fortunes of the batfeuon 

Is 
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of tike Pmistirre — a oovm wMeSi Iftter «irent6 proml to have 
beiwi the best they could adopt. * 

After a narrow escape in paashi^ through the toim of Dol, where 
th^y would undoubtedly have been seized but for thp bravery of 
battalion, they arrived safely at Dinan, where they were en- 
thusiastically received. It may easily be imaged that, bein^ 
Iktie accustomed to such violent ex<»*ei8e as they had lately 
undergone, the Girondins slept soundly that night. They were 
uwakened early in the momnig by the noise of a quarrel which 
had arisen amongst the soldiers. The cause of it was this : some 
of the volunteers of the Finist^rre becoming alarmed for their own 
aafeW and that of their friends, declared to their companions that 
the Girondins must no longer accompany them ; but the others, 
feeling all the odium whi^ such conduct was likely to bring 
Upon them} energetically refused to consent to this arrangement, 
and they were at the height of the altercation when the Girondins 
interfered. On learning the cause of the quarrel, they immedi- 
ately and unanimously resolved to set out alone from Ihnan ; and 
no intreaties could make them change this resolution* All the 
Finisterriens united in making them offers of service and money, 
which the Girondins, although destitute of means, reffisod to 
accept. The only offer to which they consented was that which 
was made for completing their equipment as volunteers ; for a.s 
this was most essential to their safety, they agreed to it. The 
best arms of the whole battalion were given them; and they 
were, moreover, provided with six armed guides, and passes 
sighted by one of tne officers. All their arrangements being com- 
pleted, they set out for Quimper,*^ a town forty leagues distant, 
and which they had to reach through bad roads a tract of 
county full of Jtfcobins. 

Ihfiir little troop now (umsisted, besides the six guides, of 
PMion, Barbaroux, Salles, Buzot and his servant, Louvet, and 
several o^ksrs— making nineteen in all. Those who had escaped 
Paris, and who were not with them, were Laniumois, 
uindet f who Jbeing a slow walker, and having remained behind, 
had not Wt Dinan with them, anil proceedea alone to Quimper 
without being recognised), V.dady, and a friend who after- 
wards joined them, and Duch4tel and Kerv^kn, who had pre- 
ceded tJiriDa to Quimper, where they wain to prepue lodgings for 

V After many Ticissitudes and escapes, Quimper. 

mi were taken to a peasi^Ri^ hpuse in the nmgbbonrhood of that 
town, where the lefreshmenl they so much' ne^tded was procured 
for hut as tiiey could ndk stay in Kerveglan’s 

feieojl^ them to the ourate of the oeiglihoarhooa, with whom 
sheylilHil^ concealed ffnr that day.^'^'fowaids evmting they 

'*Ql^li|MarkdrSakport,Wfuaffe at thojaaetinti of the rivers Eir and 
extieiiihy 
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iiet ou4 for Quin^er, and sapfu^ted, some of them neyef^ to mt^at 
again* Salles, Cussy, and Girey Buprez, went to Kerve^lau’s 
house; Buzot waaconeealed near the town; Potion and Guadet 
somewhere in the country not far from Quimper ; whilst Bioufie, 
Barbarous, and Loofvet entered the town, where they escaped 
obsei-vation uiUtil they luckily succeeded in procuring, a small 
brig, the captain of which engaged to convey them along the 
coast privatdv, with several of their friends, to the department 
of the Gfrond^ where, as Guadet, who was a native of Saint 
Emilion, near Bordeaux, assured them, they could not fail of 
being enthusiastipally received. Those who acceded to this plan 
were Barbaroux* Buzot, Guadet, Petion, Salles, Louvet, Yalady 
and his friend. 

The brig conveyed them to a place named Bee d’Amh^, in the 
Gironde, where a friend of Guadet then resided. They were no 
sooner landed than Guadet called at the house of his friend, who 
happened not to be at home. Whilst waiting, he proceeded with 
his companions to the next inn, and imprudently told his name. 
After taking some refreshment, they returned to the house, into 
which, being now* admitted, they made themselves at home. But 
whUst at the inn? they had ^tnered infoinnation which, though 
Guadet declared that it could not be true, seriously alarmed them. 
It was conddently asserted that Bordeaux was in the power of 
the Jacobins, and that the town, in which they had hoped to be 
able to announce themselves openly, was so wholly submissive to 
the Mountaineers, that there was little if any chance of tbefr 
finding fin it a single place of refuge. Guadet, accompanied 
by P^ion, immediately resolved to go to Bordeaux, ana exa- 
mine into tile truth of this report. He soon came back, to con- 
fess that the reality was even worse than they had imagined ; 
but again left them to seek a refuge for all in Saint Emlion, 
where his family resided. It ivas agreed that his friends should 
remain at the country-house, and there wait till he sent for 
them. 

Jt happened that the innkeeper, their neighbour, was a 
Jacobiik, who, guessing what they were, determined to betray 
thm. The preparations made to arrest them could not escape 
their notioe. They inunediately barricaded themselves in tlieir 
abode, resolved to resist to the utmost. They were six in number, 
and their arms consisted of fourteen pistols, five sabres, and one 
gun. T}ia.gun and pistols they loaded, and ealmly awmted aiu 
attack. Loeyet and^Barbai'oux kept watch the whole night, 
but without being disturbed. The next day paaeed off, to their 
great surprise, as peacefully; but towards evening a messenger 
from Guadet ’ arrive^ stating tiiat he had found a hiding-place 
for, fees oply^ and inviting them, to lose no time in deciding 
which of tiwir number the^ two should be. All declared that 
they would not accept of safety which not frr the whole of 
them, and immediately rpsolvd to leave the house, trusting to 
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PifovideEce foy th» TEW fet xmt nvHh^A guide iiri«ecretly 
HA. p<)63ib^ md nmied the boafi.'whi^nmNto ^eonrey 

4iiiem up the couvae the Gaccaine, ^ur hundred^en^f^HF^ two 
fdeees of coEnoii, beaieged the hwse thejr hftd but 

found, to their f^elit enrpme and disappointment that^iheir 
intended captirea. had escapecL i w 

When th^ianoied themselvea far enough fnom their^ptiwuers, 
Ihe Girondius landed, and, afbei* some ocmmiltadoB, a^tdted. 
Ix^uve^ Barbaroux, Valady and his friend^ decided m gok^ baisk 
to Paris ; POtion and Buzot trusted for their «aafety^^<nhance*; 
whilst Guadet and Salles wandered towards landes (broad 
sandy wastes), in the ho]pe of finding some mdingoplaoe. We 
will follow the first in their adventures, ^ 

They resolved to pass for tradesmen travelling on busiuess; a 
pretence little likely to serve through a wha!& countiy which 
they had to cross, and where Barbaroux was^weil known by a 
countenance as remarkable as it was handsome. On the first 


night they lost their wav, fi*om a naturahunwillmgness for ques** 
thpiing strangers. Whilst they were In this dilemma, Barbaroux 
pei’ceived a small parsonage, and immediately proposed to kottok 
at the door, and inquire the road to the nearest town< The 
priest hims^ opened to them, and, after answering their ques- 
tions, and looking at them attentively, said, Come, confitss it ; 
you are good people in trouble?” It would have been useless to 
^ny wlmt there was little danger in acknowledging^ and>^with- 
ouli discovenng themselves, th^ answered affinmattlraly. The 
worthy man immediately bade them enter, and whem they were 
within, the tired wandei^a^ experienced such a welcome <*08 ^e 
traveller received of yore from the patriarchs. But on leaaiwing 
* the names of his guests, both the and anxwty of their host 
incawed* He was delighted lhat BarbarouXt ws^^whosename 
he wae familiar, was one of them; nor could he disguise his un- 
easiness, much more on their account thaa^en hu owm ^He 
^determined; however, at all risk% to shelter themes lobg aapos- 
mble. This, imfortunatelv, was only for h few days. ,llie 
rmnour thiU; the priest had persons%»ncealed in his'hodaewas 
^ead in the village, and soon gwed groundw *to ^IfisA^grief, 
he was rductantly compelled to dismiaehis mskbrs } but, un- 
willing to do this without at the same lime prevididgithem with 
eome other place of refiige,d)e fbund meaos,^ by^teeeeding for 
with a frieoiL to get them eonnewhlhd iiu a 
‘ but an imtfkyeat tdmdefaftev the$=*^iD^bttsi^^bi;lii 3 ^^^ 

i tL { •«» ' VSV/-'i'‘V ^ 

^ ihad a &w days before been mei 't^ jaeWhay, and 
iret, Barbaroux^ end mad ^hid kft 

\ they weveiat th;s jnieitfs>ale» qbhgad^o^i^da; with*- 
*Qg'abIeta}m^)ths^)ii^m/&)ti^ the 
Hi>to^eveTgbQay» whM two Meoae^ only^idete ae- 
the fact m ii .iThn^hey being 
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newly mowed, it. wttH ^otembly warm, and tbe heat they were 
oblig^ed to'andnre, althongh it waa 410 w October, was increased 
by th& want of otr.' For wree^ days the haples;^ Girendins were 
forgotten by thdr host, and being afraid to ^ ont, they 
neither tasted any kind of food nor wetted their lips. At the 
end of the third day they were informed that their presence was 
auapeetedj and that they must leave the loft immediately. ' The 
night y^aa both^wea and cold, and they were obliged to pass it 
in a woodi, ' where' they were drenchea to the skin. Early the 
next the good priest came to look for them, and, 

mOvOd with ^oipassion at the sight of their wretched state, 
insisted on taking them home with him, whei*e he concealed 
them in another loft, from which they could easily escape into 
the delde. 

Meanwhile Salles and Guadet, after having been thirty times 
refused an asylum, found one under the I'oof of Guadet’s sister- 
in-law, Madame Bouquey, a lady who, with hei^ husband, had 
left Paris on purpose to afford the fugitive Girondins a shelter, 
bhe hted in Saint Emihon, and her house communicated with the 
extensive* caverns and grottos which abound in that place. In 
one of . these grottos — which could only be reached by a kind of 
well thirty feet deep — Salles and Guadet were concealed. On 
hearing oi the wretc^d state of Barbaroux, Louvet, and Valady, 
she immediiitely said, ‘‘Let them come.” The only condition 
she impanel was, that they should not arrive till midnight. They 
accoi'dbuiwiy ’left the gooa priest, and passed the night in the 
house o^ne of his friends, anotner priest, by whom they were 
most kindly received. Their feet, swollen with fatigue, were 
bathed in warm water: their hair and bear/ls, which had grown 
long during their wanderings, trimmed and shaved ; and instead 
of Juiat they had been compelled to wear for many a day^ 

dry and^ciean linen was substituted, and every other kindneM 
mm attention shown to them. 

‘.ipianq.tktB house they proceeded to Madame Bouquey's, where 
th<^ we^^hodess kindly received. In a few days they leaivfoa 
tha]b<Buai6t ahdiP4tton had, within a fortnight, been compelled 
to ^ani^^their asylum seven times. “Let them come,” again 
exclaism Madame l^quey, whose generous fMings would 
never aPow, her to consider the lisk she ran. The^ came, bnd 
onc^^ D^ore^ tihe yrliole seven' fbiAld’ themselves upited^* But 

hostess, they hot- 
4ndiiSBvb^y^:fowLi}vSliaiirec9(^ a i^nd of 

bread a-day, ouch being th«i the scarcity in France, ^ey ao 
cord^ly twOlt^:^'clori:/tb spare a breayakt, and their 

d^n#rcozia£&d' doup inade' of vegetables. The day they 
ajpeiu iritha^gi^Ga^V and it^iiw oiity htn^ that thki^eneiiedm 
womtn^ who, ei^o^tion^bf Guade^ haidly 

cmdd adi^t them into Own hpuae^ then * seeutely dosed, ihm 

where thby*,lbund;everythktg whion she' (»>uM lO&gine^e eot|>- 
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tribute to tnenr comim^ after l^e ebeerl^ss day they had passed. 
AMougfh auiTounded with pei^ons who were dreadfblly alarmed 
at the prozimiQr of the Girondins^ and who earnestly ur^ed her 
to &)rego her daugerotis humanity, Madame Bouquey’s ^erons 
pai*po5e of savings them was not shakeOEi. , 

But soon, and to her deep grief, this kind-hearted woimdi was 
compelled to part from her gbesta# The importunities of her family 
at length prevailed, and once more the wanderers were sent adrift. 
BttKot, in nis memoirs, which he began at Madame Bonquey’s 
house, and which have been preserved, daseribSs tMr miserable 
condition. They were not only extremely poo^, bat scarcely 
pi^vided with clothes. Bairoaroux, Buzot, and Fdtion, went 
away together, they knew not whither; Guadet, Salles, Valady, 
and Louvet, were equally ignorant of their destination; Their 
parting, which many reasons contributed to render affecKting, took 
place in Novemb^ 1793, a few days after the death of Madame 
Koland. Soon afterwards Valady resolved to leave his com- 
panions, and to proceed alone on his journey. A melancholy 
foreboding seemea to hang over him. As heefowly departed, his 
friends onen looked sadly back after him, until lus form disap- 
peared in the gloom of the night, and the sound of his distant 
footsteps miffht no longer be heara. In a few days he was taken, 
and executea. 

It was nijght, and the rain poured down in such torrmts, that 
BouVet an<r his com^nions were soon wet through. Guadet 
then bethought him of a lady who was deeply indebted to him, 
and who had ever begged of hhn to consider ho* as his best 
friend. She lived not far oiF, and they immediately proceeded 
towards her house. .When the servant opened the door to them, 
he feiraed not to recognise Guadet, with whose person be was 

2 TUte familiar. Guadet sent in his name ; the lady refused to see 
im ; he remonstrated, urging tibe almost frinting state of Louvet 
from a hurt leg, and begging to be at least amnitted frr a few 
,^ours, that they might warm tiieir limbs.' A refrtsal was once 
jndre returned. Louvet^ whose anguish was increased W fatigue, 
now awoOned away. Guaitet knocked kgain at the inhospitable 
door, and in the name of hunianity asked fbr some viue^r to 
restore his friend. It was als^'< refused. Louvet at len^ recovered, 
and, after proceedbig a 'little^farther; declared he would 
return to Paris, and no long|e remam in the Gfronde, #here they 
•^ere so iH-used; and all ihe intreatteef his^friiaDds dbtiM not 
change his resohi!tk)ii; ^ ^ 

'From thismomenttbefortoeief thhOsbOhdlBswer^ 

Guided; with his friend frwmd *^ hf the hoube of his 

frteher, but only &f a tia^. It hM^ned thhtiiitree Giron- 
dmi. BfidMu. Cussy, and GrSngeaeuy4^^^ boob andsted some 






inSa^ 


^ agents to sal 
Bmihclh.'' They ordeH 


edl HiiinHthe reel W%ro eoncealed 
abeiM^k the'lgrottQS;^and they 
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had inhabitants of the place^ imd even dogs, to Assist them ; but 
their search proved ineffeotw. They also examiiied the house 
of Guadet^s father, at]4 in doing had reason to avspect 
there was a hiding-place. The sound of the snapping ^ a 

I )istol coniirmed their suspicions. I^irther oonceahnent was use- 
esb; and Guadet and Salles, who were hidden within, imme- 
diately cried out that they would surrender. They were at once 
arrested, and with them Guadeta father, lus brotl^r, and an old 
aunt who lived in the house. Guadat and Salles were guillo- 
tined the next day at Bordeaux. Salles’s last letter to his wife, 
whom he kfe destitute, and with three children, dependant on 
the charity of a good priest of Brittany, is most touching, and 
breathes the tenderest affsction. Both behaved with uncommon 
iirmness. Guadet addressed the crowd ; but the drums, which 
were purposely beaten, prevented him from being heard, with 
the exception of his last words — Citizens, you behold toe last 
of your faithful representatives.” They died on the I9th of 
June 1794. 

Buzot, Barbaroux, and Petion, were meanwhile in the house of 
a priest of Saint Emilion ; but he being mifortunately unable to 
conceal them long, sent word to Madame Bouquey that she must 
hnd some other hiding-place for her friends. The good lady 
was much perplexed, until she thought at last of a very humane 
and honest man, a hairdresser, in whom she knew she could 
confide. I dai^esay,” said she, that Baptiste Troquart (such 
was his name) would keep them for some time.” Guadet’s 
bi other — tliis was before the arrest of Salles and Guadet — broke 
the subject to the hairdresser, who instantly amed to receive 
them, lliis worthy man readily undertook, witnout prospect of 
remuneration, to conceal and attend to the wants of the three fugi- 
tives. They remained three months with him, receiving during 
that time every mark of kindness and attention After working 
all day, Troquart would go out at night to find food for them, 
which, on account of the great scard^ of provisions, was no 
easy task. After long escaping the vigilance of the local aufJfo-' 
rities, their host received notice of the death of Guadet and 
Salles, and of domiciliaiy visits which daily took place in the- 
neighbourhood. In short, it soon became evident that if the 
Girondins valued their lives, or his safety, they had no tbm to 
lose in e&cting their escape. They felt his house at night, 
aocepti^ from lum a loaf of bread, which was all that he could^ 
give. With this they set fc^rward,* ignorant where to go, but 
resolved never to ha taken alive. ^ xhe next morning, when 
they were jn the^Tfeinity OastillofL in a eom-field, they per- 
ceived a vast crowd, occasioited by a feir in the neighbourhood, 
but which, at a distance, they mistook for battalions sent to 
arrest them. Barbaroux immediately endeavoured to blow out 
his brains, hut only wounded himself in ^e attempt. The sound 
of the report of the pistol drew a woman to the spot, who gave the 
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Elana, end Barbaroux^ still livintf, thoi^ll insensible^ was con- 
veyed to BovdeauXy wl^er^ bis taenj^l^ bavins been ascertained 
before the revolutionaTy tiiounaly be was upmediatelv guillotined, 
25th June 1794.* Two aftexwjvds, the bodies of Potion 
and Buzot were found in the cQni'4eid) lialf devoured by dogs. 
It is gratifying to add that^ a few weeks later, the Beign of 
came to an end liirthf .JUl of Bobespierre and his miser- 
companions. When this Wlfy ^tent took place, a general 
T^Jouang .prevailed throughout Fraame. The ^sons rang with 
aongi^ people embraced each ml# ly^tciea^of intoxica- 
tion. The activity of the guillotine jgas nbw jus^nded, and 
calm ivMmisar succeeded to a period of dire dialer. 

Those wlm had been in dread to speak their mts^ even to their 
nearest rdations, now commented fi^eely on the i^te of public 
affah^. IJ^nfbrguiatelT, before this resumption of reason and 
order, the exoettent Madame Boumiey perished on the scaffold, 
with almost every^member of her^ family. Her death, however, 
was to be attributed more to hex rdationship with Guadet, than 
to her hospitality towards his cbmpanions. 

Such was the 'end of the Oironoins. They almost all died on 
the scafiqld some of them betrayed by treacherous hriends, like 
Rabaud St Etienne j and othei's, like Valady, through their own 
rashness. Several, amongst whom was Louvet, survived .those 
eventful times ; but few were ever afterwards concerned in^public 
affairs. 


The Gironde party became now^ in eve^ sense of the W 9 i’d, 
extinct^ France Wlu9 unworthy of them : it had not the intelli- 
gence or the heroism to defend them. Their fate has shown us the 
foUv of trusti^ to theories in a revolution. Commencing 
willL&e pest intentions, they hastened the fall of monarchy, and 
fsimed which nnallv and remorselesdy devoured them. 

In pTopeVtion as the discord of the Revolution increased, their 
sentiments became more distasteful to the multitude, which, with 
passions aroused, could not appreciate ^principles .of moderation. 
After their fall from power, and ^ execution of twenty-two of 
tiieir number, the Jlantonists, or par^next moderate in degree, 
tried to qucu the violence^ ha^b^ produced; and they 


also fell, and were exterminated, leaving w Temrists for a time 
in unm^tioned authority ; and it w^s i^y when the most ex- 
treme* likewise perished, tl:^, as above-mentioned, a public calm 
jsras restored. We know of no page in hisioiT so well cal- 


ms, iiritli these i^emarks, draw a veil over the errors of the Giron- 
oins, whose heroic endurance of sr^ering in the day of adversity 
may be supposed to ei^piate fallings which, arising from ignu- 


and good intention, are not without excuse, 

3S 





SHIPWRECK OF THE MEDUSA. 

)IIE colony of^ene^al, on the western coast of Africa, 
J was captured from the French by the English in the 
;year IbOO, but was ceded to its former masters at the 
, > peace of 1815. As soon after this event as the state 
affairs would admit, the French government fitted out 
[ an expedition, consisting of the newly appointed governor, 

' M. Schmaltz, and other functionaries, civil and military, 
to take possession of and colonise the restored settlement. 
The squadron fitted out on this occasion consisted of four vessels 
— the Medusa, a fi’igato of forty-four guns, the Loire store-ship, 
the Argus brig, and the Echo corvette— the whole carrying 
upwards of six hundred individuals, of whom two hundred and 
fifty were soldiers. Qn board the Medusa, the chief vessel in 
thp squadron, commanded by Captain Lachaumareys, were the 
governor and other principal functionaries, along with a con- 
siderable number of the soldiers, and a number of women and 
children : the entire number of individuals on board being four 
hundi'ed. 

Among this large body on board the Medusa, was a family tr 
whom ye shall have tp advert inoife particularly in the seqjuel. 
It consisted of M, Picard, his,^fe, two grown-up daughters by 
a previous marriage, both ijjwmplished young women, and 
several younger children, with a girl their cousin — the whole 
nine in number, the youngest of whom was an infant at the 
breast. M. Picard by profession an attorney ; he had been 
resident in Senegal previous to 1809, and now, on the resumption 

of French authority, he was returning, for the puimose of occu- 
No. 92. e, r t ^ 
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pying* a situation connected with the government of the colony. 
Provided with a small cabin on the main-deck of the Medusa, and 
with some valuable goods on board, the family formed a happy 
group, full of bright anticipations of the fuUue, and having every 
reason to* expect a prosperous voyage to the shores of Africa. 

Setting out from the port of llochefort, in the west of France, 
all the vessels of the expedition were under sail on the 17th of 
June 1816, and remained for seveAil days together; at length, 
from the changeablcncss of the wind, they were separated, each 
pursuing its course alone, and the Echo only keeping in sight of 
the Medusa, as if to guide it on its roAe. Some tine weather 
which ensued served to confirm hopes of happiness in the Picards, 
and on the 28th of June they felt interested in contemplating the 
lofty peak of Teneriffe, which rose on the horizon. The satisfac- 
tion which the passengers now generally felt and expressed, was 
doomed to be of no lung duration. Captain Lachaumareys was 
apparently so unfit for the trust reposed in him, not only from 
his ignorance of seamanship and general management, but as 
2 ‘egards temper and humanity, that it is impossible to under- 
stand how he should have obtained the command of the vessel. 
One day, when the frigate was going before a fine breeze at the 
rate of nine 'knots an hour, a sailor bo j fell overboard. Several 
‘persons were at the moment standing on the poop, witnessing 
the gambols of seals, but no effective measures were taken to 
save the poor boy^s life. For some time the unfortunate lad kept 
hold of a rope which he had caught in his fldl, but the vessel 
was making such way, that he soon lost his hold. A sailor now 
seized him by the arm, but for the same reason he was forced to 
let go. To communicate this accident to the Echo, a gun was 
ordered to be fii-ed, but not a single piece was found charged ; it 
required also a lon^ time to lower the sails, when the more 
simple method would have been to put the helm about. It was 
at last thought of letting down a six-oared boat ; into which, in 
the^confusion and hurry, only three men entered. Every effort 
was unavailing ; the boat returned, after rpwing a short distance, 
without having even found the cork buoy which had been thrown 
overboard when the accident was first announced. The same 
want of foresight, proipptitude, and regularity on the part of 
the captain and lieutenants, afterwards led to greater disasters. 

On the first of July the Medusa entered the tropics, the sea- 
men on the occasion performing the ceremonies which ordinarily 
take place in crossing the equinoctial line. In the midst of this 
fatal men’iment the vessel was surroimded by dangers, ol which 
those in command were iia sensible. For some days the captain 
had abandoned the entire guidance of the fngate to a person 
named Eichfort, who pretended to a great knowledge of this 
part of the Atlantic.. In vain the passengers remonstrated on 
this imprudent confidence in a stranger; the cozxnnander obsti- 
nately persisted in allowing him to steer the vessel in whatever 
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direction he thoujjht proper. Richfort appears to have been 
a fool as well as an impostor, for, while rislcing* the lives of others, 
lie also risked his own ; and in the face of multi ply in dangers, 
he continued his perilous course. In thus abandoning’ the ship 
to Richlbrt’s direction, the captain traiL^gressed the written in- 
structions, which enjoined him to steer due Avest for sixty-six 
miles after making Cape Bladho, in order to clear the sand-bank 
of Argnin; instead of whicn, after proceeding about half that 
distance, the vessels head wms set to the southward. During the 
night which followed, the Echo hung out lanterns to warn her 
consort of her danger y but they were unavailing ; the Medusa 
as kept on her course, and in the morning the Echo was 6ut 
of sight. 

On the morning of this memorable day, July 2, the sea •as- 
sumed a sandy colour, and the more rimective passengers and 
naval ollieers became seriously alarmed ; strong repv(‘sentations 
of the danger tluJ frigate was in were again made to the cap- 
tain, but with no better success than foraierly. Such ■w'ns his 
infatuation, that the vessel w'as at the time actually staiidinjj 
directly for the low sandy shore which it was his duty to avoid. 
At noon, the officer of the watch asserted tliat the vessel was 
getting near the edge of the bank ; but no change was permitted 
ill her course. This obstinacy caused a mouri)ful presentiment 
among’ the passengers. A species of stupor, approacdiing to de- 
spair, overspread all their spirits. M. Picard, seated in the midst 
of his family, gave all up for lost; yet he durst not remonstrate; 
for already one of the officers had been put under arrest for daring 
to coiideiiiii the fillaey of HiehforPs ])ro(;e(‘ding8. In the mcan- 
hile, the Avind, blowing Avith violence, impelled’the A'cssel nearer 
the dang(3r Avhicli nnaiaced it. Between tAvo and tlii’ce o^clock 
in the afternoon, the lend shoAved that the frigate Avas in eigh- 
teen fathoms water. This startling intelligence for the first time 
roused the caiituin. He gave orders to change the ship’s course, 
hy coming closer to the-Avind. It AV'as too late. The lead^ivas 
again cast, and shoAved only six fathoms. The cajitain, noAV 
tluoroughly terrified, gave orders to haul the A\'ind as close as 


place at a quarter pas 

aftemoon, in 19 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, and 19 de- 
grees 45 minutes Avest longitude.^ The vessel noAV lay at tlie 
mercy of the Avinds and Avaves, in less than four fathoms, and 
this Avas during high Avater; when the tide ebbed, the depth 
would become less. 

when the concussion of striking was felt through the vessel, 
teiTor and consternation were immediately de])icted on e\'ery 
countenance. The crew stood motionless; the passengers gave 
themselves up to despair. In the mid^t of this general panic, 
cries of vengeance were heard against the principal author of the 
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misfortune, the greater number wishing to throw him ovei’board; 
but some, more generously disposed, endeavoured to calm the ex- 
citement, and pointed out how much more fitting it would be to 
adopt means ot safety, than spend time in vengeful and useless 
criininatfcns. To ease the pressure on the ship, the sails were 
hastily lowered, the top-gallant-mast and top-mast taken down, 
and some other means tried to get her off the bank. They were 
all, however, only half measures ; tUby did little good ; and when 
night came on, the efforts were suspended. 

At dawn of day, July 3, new attempts were made to move the 
vessel. Anchors were carried, with vast tFbuble, in boats to a dis- 
tance, and being dropped into the sea, cables from them were 
pulled at the capstan; but the anchors presented no sufficient 
resistance, and tne effort proved fruitless. Masts, yards, and 
booms were now thrown overboard, and a number of casks of* 
water emptied ; still the frigate continued fixed. Many wished 
the cannon also to be tossed overboard; but^this the captain 
refused to do, on the plea that they belonged to the king I There 
was a large stock of provision in barrels, which the frigate was 
carrying to Senegal ; and these barrels the governor, with equal 
pertinacity, would not allow to be thrown overboard, on the 
ground that the colony was in want of provisions. 

, I What was now to be done ? All was clamour and confusion j in 
the midst of which the poor Picards shrunk into their httle 
cabin, consumed with grief and apprehensions of a miserable 
death on the wreck. The superior officers felt the necessity for 
providing means of escape, in case all attempts to get off the ship 
should prove unavailing. A council was called. The lives of four 
hundred personsVere to be saved ; and there were only six boats, 
into which it would have been impossible to stow so many. In 
this dilemma M. Schmaltz, the governor, proposed to save a 
large portion of the passengers on a raft, of which he exhibited 
a plan. The raft was to be capable of caiTying two hundred 
mbr, with provisions for all. The boats were to tow the raft, 
to which their crews were to come at meal times for their rations. • 
The whole crew were to land in a body on the sandy shore of 
the desert, and, provided with amis and ammunition, which were 
to be taken from the vessel, vere to form a caravan, and proceed 
to the town of Saint Louis in Senegal. All this, as Events after- 
wards proved, was practicable; for the land, though not visible 
Trom tne frigate, was only about forty-five miles distant ; yet 
the plan, in the manner pro^posed, was not carried into execu- 
tion. 

Next day, the 4tli, there was a glimpse of hope. At the hour 
of hi^h water, the frigate, being considerably lightened, ‘ was 
found nearly afloat ; and it is believed that if the guns had now 
been thrown overboard, the Medusa would have been saved. 
Even a tow-line would have brought her round ; but it was not 
thought of. When the tide ebbed, the unfortunate vessel again 
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snnk firmly into the sand, and the hope of g-ettiiig^ li*er off was 
abandoned. 

A raft was now begfiiii to be constructed l?y means of masts, 
spars, planks, and cordage, which were thrown into the sea for 
the purpose : the whole being* lashed together, formed a kind of 
platform, of about a foot and a half in thickness, buoyed up by 
empty barrels placed beneathithe corners. Its length was sixty- 
five feet ; its breadth above /-venty.* Each end terminated in a 
point ; and these ends were very fragile. The only safe part was 
in the centre; but even that was sometimes under water. 

Night camn on while the raft was constructing, and the work 
ceased till next day. It was a night productive of dire anticipa- 
tions. The sky became cloudy, the wind blew strong, and came 
from the sea, causing a great swell of the waves. The vessel 
now began to heel with violence, and it was every moment ex- 
pected to see her ])lanks start. This catastrophe at length to a 
certain extent eryued. The lower timbers bulged ; the keel broke 
in two ; the rudaer was also unshipped, but still holding to the 
rtern by the chains, it W'as daslied by the waves against the 
vcs&el. From this cause the captaiii^s cabin was beat in, and the 
water entered in an alarming manner. In this emergency the 
captain conld preserve neither order nor discipline ; and indeed 
his incompetency and inhumanity rendered disobedience a duty. 
The general feeling throughout the ship was, every man for him- 
self— a scramble for life. Towards midnight a large part of the 
crew and more active passengers wTre preparing to leave the 
vessel secretly in the boats. This selfish and perfidious conduct 
was, however, checked by the soldiers, who firmly declared they 
would lire upon whosoever attempted to quit the frigate clandes- 
tinely. The threats of these brave men alarmed the governor, 
who had already formed a scheme for himself. He therefore 
judged it proper to assemble a council, at which he endeavoured 
to allay the general distrust. He solemnly swore tliat, according 
to the plan which would be adopted, the boats would not abandon 
the raft, but would tow it to tne shore of the desert, wherS all 
■\Yould travel dn a body to Senegal. It was agreed that the em- 
barkation should take place at six o’clock in the morning. 

The treacherous promises of the governor, supported by Cap- 
tain Lachaumareys, served to allay the ajiprehensions of the moi’e 
timid passengers, including the unfortunate Picards. A number 
began to secure their more valuable articles about their personsj 
while part of the crew and soldi^s broke into the cabins and 
store-rooms, appropriating the articles which struck their fancy, 
and drinking the wine and spirits, till they fell exhausted and 
insensible. Amidst an uproar of singing, shouting, groans, and 
imprecations, day broke, and all prepared to depart. A list had 
been made out, assigning each his proper place in the boats and 
raft ; but this arrangement was now unregarded, and every one 
pursued the plan he aeemed best for his own preservation. Few 
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were inclined to go upon tlie raft, which heaved uneasily on 
the turbid waves. To compel obedience, an oflicer, armed with 
two pistols, stood by the bulwai*ks, and with furious language 
threatened to fire on whoever would not go upon it ; and thus 
a miscellaneous crowd of persons were lorced to place them- 
selves on this floating tomb. To accommodate so large a num- 
ber, and keep the raft from sinking, several barrels of provisions 
which had been placed on it the i^ay before 'were thrown into 
the sea. The only provisions left for the support of the large 
number on it, consisted of a bag of twenty 'live pounds of soaked 
biscuit, which, having been tossed from the ves.3e>, fell into the 
sea, and was with difliculty iticovered. There were also several 
casks of wine and of water. On the raft there were no charts, 
sails, oars, nor compass, everything proper being forgot in the 
confusion. In all, there were upon the raft one hundred and 
fifty persons, twenty-nine of whom were sailors; there was one 
woman, and all the remainder were soldiers. These latter 
were not allowed to take tlieir muskets ; but tfty retained their 
swoihIs ; besides which the officers saved their fowling-pieces 
pistols. 

The command of the raft had been assigned to M. Coudin, 
midshipman. This was not the least of the cruelties perpetrated 
by Laonaumareys, Coudin had received a severe bruise on his 
leg before the expedition had sailed from llocliefort, and he was 
now suflering so severely, that he was incapa])le of moving. 
Determined, however, not to flinch from a post which hud b(!cu 
assigned to him on the ground of his being the senior mid- 
shipman in the vessel, he refused to allow' one of his companions 
to take his place, and accordingly proceeded to tlie raft. The 
exertion, however, was almost too much for him : the pain of his 
wound, aggravated by the heaving of the raft, and the salt 
water which dashed upon him, rendered him nearly insensible. 
Information of his condition being communicated to the captain, 
a promise was made that he should he relieved, and taken into 
one*' of the boats ; but this, like all other promises, was not ful- 
filled. The unfortunate Coudin was left on the raft. 

The boats were in the mpanwhile receiving their lading. 
The barge, which was co’ raanded by a lieutenant, took the 
governor, with his wife, daughters, and friends, making in all 
thirty-five persons ; it also received several trunks, and a stock 
iOf choice provisions and liquors. The captain’s boat received 
twenty-eight persons, most «i’ whom were sailors, good rowers. 
The sJiallop, commanded by M. Espiau, ensign of the frigate, 
took' forty-two passengers; the long-boat eighty-three ; the pin- 
nace thirty ; and the yawl, the smallest of all the boats, fifteen. 
Such was the final arrangement ; but before it was effected, there 
was much struggling and fighting, some gaining a place only 
by threatening tne lives of the commanders. The boats were to 
all appearance filled, ancf putting to sea, without any one* casting 
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a thought on the poor Picards, who, less able to eni*<jrce atten- 
tion than others, were about to be abandoned on the wreck. A 
place had been promised them in the pinnace ; but that boat had 
put oil', and its commander would not retiim to take the helpless 
family. Housed by tlje horrors of his situation, M. Picard 
lifted a musket from the deck, and hailing the- yawl, which was 
near at hand, declared that ^ would shoot every one on board, 
if they would not carry hjmiself and family to the pinnace. 
The sailors, murmuring, assented, and by this means the Picards 
reached the pinnace, on which they w^ere, wdth aliected politeness, 
taken on board. 

When all had left the vessel who would go, there remained 
seventeen persons, some of whom were intoxicated, and incapable 
of providing for their safety-. 

For some time after quitting the w^reck, five of the boats 
united in a line, towing tlie raft behind them iJy a rope j and as 
the Avind was fortunately favourable, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that, had they continued to ])ull, the w'hohi fie^*t would 
have reached the sliore in from thirty to forty hours. To the 
everlasting disgrace of the French navy, the commanders of the 
bouts changed altogether the ]ilan to which they had engag^ed 
themselves to adhere, and, one and all dropping tlie towMine, left 
their brethren on the raft to their fate. The immediate cause of 
this most dishonest and inhuman procedure, was an appeal made 
to them by M. Espiau in tlie yawl. This gentleman, the only 
officer who seemed to pity the unfortunates on the ]\Tedu>a, was 
the last to quit the Avreck, and, in compassion for those left be- 
hind, liad taken more on board than his boat could Avell contain, 
llabteiiiiig after the boats in advance, he earnestly besought their 
coinnianders to relieA'e him of part of his cTew; Imt all refused to 
iissiht him. In the desperation to Avhich they AN'ere put, some of 
the crew in the yawl proposed swimming after the boats, and, if 
possible, Avorking on the compassion of tbeir commanders. One 
sailor put this proposal in practice. Plunging into the sea, he 
sAvam towards one of the leading and least-burdened boats • but 
on reacliing, and endeavouring to climb into it, the officer in 
command pushed him back, and drawing* his sword, threatened 
to cut off his hands if he did not let go. The poor Avretch being 
thus compelled to desist from the attempt, next tried the pinnace ; 
but here he met with no better success. Some of the party on 
board intreated the officer, M. Lapercre, to receive him ; but 
refused the request, and the man wim left to his fate. IST. Lapererc, 
it apjiears, got rid of the unhappy applicant for admission not 
only by refusing to take him in, hut by hastening aAvay from 
him. To put the boat beyond his reach, he caused the tug-line 
to be dropped, and so made off with all speed from the spot. The 
commanders of the other boats imitated this execrable example. 
Wishing to get beyond the reach of the unfortunate being Avho 
was floundering amidst the waves, ana of the yawl from Avhich 
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he had precimtated himself, all dropped the towingf-rope, and 
each boat maae off precipitately from the dismal scene. 

The raft was thus abandoned by all who had sworn* to assist 
in towing: it to land. A hundred and fifty fellow-creatures were 
unscrupulously left in the midst of the ocean — to perish. We 
question if the whole annals of shipwreck present a case of g^reater 
iniquity than this ; it must for eve£ stand unparalleled for heart- 
less inhumanity. At first, when thp unfortunate individuals on 
the raft saw the boats break loose ironi the line they had been 
pursuing, they imagined that the towing-rope had snapped, and 
they raised theii* voices to make their companions aware of the 
fact, “ The rope is broke — the rope is broke,” burst from them 
with increasing intensity of agony. To their surprise no atten- 
tion was paid to their cries, and for a moment they imagined that 
some new tactics advantageous to all were to be practised. Eng- 
lishmen in such jcircumstances would most likdy have awaited 
the result in silence. The French, with characteristic vivacity, 
raised the national flag on the raft, and united in the cry of Vive 
le Roi; trusting perhaps to awaken a sympathising feeling in 
the bosoms of their retreating companions, and so oring them 
back to a sense of humanity and duty. If such were their mean- 
ing, it signally failed. The commanders of the boats bombasti- 
cally returned the ciy ; and Captain Lachaumareys, assuming a 
martial attitude, politely waved his hat in the air, as a parting 
testimony of regard. The wretched crew of the raft now too 
surely saw what was to be their doom. They perceived that, 
after being treacherous^ decoyed upon their floating pri&on, 
they were left with indifrerence to die of hunger, or to be drowned 
in the sea. Wild cries forthwith rent the air — cries of heart- 
rending despaiy — cries for justice and compassion — cries also of 
vengeance and contempt. All were alike unheeded. The boats 
hastened on their course. 

From the narrative of Mademoiselle Picard, we learn that the 
cries on this melancholy occasion would have melted any hut the 
most obdurate of hearts. “ Alas ! wby do you leave us — why 
do you leave us?” was wafted to their^ears. “ I felt,” says she, 
“ my heart bursting with emotion, I believed that the wav(is 
would speedily overwhelm all ^ese forlorn wretches, and I 
could not suppress the teare which burst from my eyes. IMy 
father, ejtasperated to excess, and bursting with indignation at 
seeing so much cowardice and inhumanity among the officers 
of the boats, began to express his regret for not having allowed 
himself to he placed on the raft along with the sufferers. *At 
least/ he observed, * We wotfid have died with tfie brave, 
or we- would have returned to the wreck of the Medusa, and 
been epai'ed ^ the disgrace of having saved om*selves with 
cowards.^” 

* Such is the account given by an ^e-witness of this scene of 
disaster and disgrace. The history of the shipwreck now divides 
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itself into three parts— the account of the boats and their crews, 
of the raft, and of the wreck of the Medusa. In the first place, 
w’e shall follow the account of ' . . 

TH^ BOATS AHB THEIB CREWS. 

Among* the six boats whic^leit the Medusa, two only had a 
sufficient stock of proyisionS^^imd these made off with all despatch 
from their companions in imi^ortane. It had been arranged that 
tliey all should make* for the nearest land; but these two boats 
taking the lead, proceeded, by orders of the govemoj*, in the 
direction of Senegal. This unfbreseen change ofcouii^e surprised 
and alarmed the ci*ews of the other boats ; for pone of them had 
provisions for more than one or two days ; and to encounter a 
voyage of longer duration, w^as altogether hopeless. Undecided, 
however, they continued to move on in the wake of the boats 
which were in advance. The provisions on board the pinnace 
consisted of a barrel of biscuit and a tierce of water ; but the 
biscuit had been soaked in the seti, and was little better than 
salted paste. A small portion of tnis nauseous biscuit, with a 
glass of water, formed the daily portion of each on boaid. The 
other boats were in some degree better provided, for they had a 
little wune. 

During the night of the 6th, the day on w'hich the raft had 
been abandoned, the boats lay to ; and on the moiming of the 6th, 
they wew again under weigh. The pinnace, accoming to the 
.account of Mademoiselle Picard, which we shall principally 
follow, now began to leak fearfully, and the holes in it were 
stuffed with oakum, which an old sailor had had the precaution 
to provide. At noon the heat was intense ; hot winds blew from 
the desert, and many thought their last moments were come. In 
the afteioioon a distribution of a little water and biscuit was 
made; and hope revived of reaching Senegal on the morrow^ As 
evening came on, the sky changed, and then a tempest of n^d, 
thunder, and lightning, whiej threatened to oveiovhelm the 
boat. Again the leaks broke out, and there were stuffed into 
them old clothes, sleeves of shirts, shawls, anything that came 
to hand ; and for six hours, every one momentailly anticipated 
death. Towards midnight the atmosphere tranquillised, and 
once more a gleam ot nope passed through the minds of the^ 
forlorn crew. 

In the moimmg of the 7th,, the shSres.^f the d«9ert, were again 
seen, and a number of the sailors imu^uring, and wishing io 
land, the boat was directed towaids ,the' copst. Oh approaching 
the land, the hearts of the most courageous failed, ^ iteeing the 
breakers which it would be necessary to pass (hrotigh to the 
shore. Again j;he pinnace put to sea, and anoth(srday was spent 
under a burning sun, and in a state of tntolerable thirst. The 
freshness of the night-wind revived the spirits of all on board ; 
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but tdl were bcconung excesnTelj weak for woiit of nounehme^t ; 
and on tbe morrow it was determined to attem^ a land;ing. 

iu tbe morning of the Bth; accoiding]^^ after a scanty 
DQ^ of a mcmthjbji ofhiscuit and a few drops of water, the boats 
once more put in-shorei and being cheered with observing* a 
group of persons from two of the boats already landed, they 
pushed towards a landing-place. fit was a desperate sti^gle. 
The breakers overwhdmea the boat and only after weltering in 
the wavesj and being all thoiongMy'diMaiisdied^ bbey got to dry 
land. 

The crew^ of all the boats were here united, in^pt those on 
board tibe governor’/^ and captain^s boats, both of which pursued 
their wajr to Senegal, which they reached next day, the 9th ; that 
is^ fywp days after quitting the wreck. As soon as they arrived a 
oonncil was hi^d, to concert measures necessary to be taken on 
occasion. It will aearcely be credited that, notwithstanding 
this apparent activity, nothmg was done fbr some days. At 
length a vessel, the Argus^ was desmtched in quest of the boats 
and of the raft^ and what it achieved will appear in the sequeL 
Betuming, in the meanwhile, to the large party who had 
effected a landing from the boats — ^numbering about a hundred 
and seventy persons — w^ dnd than in a dismal plight, on the 
shore of a barren desert, without food or water, ana many 
nearly naked. All, it appears, had got ashore without materidl 
injury, except one person, who had his legs broken, while laud- 
ing, by a ooncussion from one of the boats. He was laid on the 
shore of the desert, and left to his fate, which wculd most likely 
be destruction by wild animals on the ensu^ night. In this 
incident alone is seen an iahumaniliy for which there is valid 
excuse. 

Leaving tibe pt^r Wretch on the sands, the party proceeded to 
consult on measures for proceeding to Senegal ; but that involved 
a march of several daya^ and great fatigues and dangers, not to 
be, contemplated witlmut dismay. As remaining on the spot, 
however, would have been worse thiin majUness, ^ prepared to 
set out. What ensued will be best unaffected words 

of Mademoiselle Picftlidj^tc n 

<< Shortly seyafs^ the moiTung, a party 

was focmed tp pmefiiiabs mm the zntarior, mr the purpose of fad- 
ing some water.^ lUmne accordingly was found at a little 
distance froan the seia, by dteging among the sand. Every one 
Wtamly d<^lmdmni.uia<P^ Whi^ |urni^d enough 
our ^ be delicious, 

t had a tastes ^ aqhW'Vws that c^whey. 

iwm^wo^JsM in fatteai^^ as we kad^notbing 
,someg€n^mis 


_ ^ . theirs. , Ky step- 

tSd my W« dressed in them; lor 

' g my ovfiBU we remained nearly an 
fcwitmn, then took tl^ route for 






Sene^ j* ^t ii^ & s<w<9iefly dir^tstioto, fbr we did net knew 
exactly where tMt eipnntty lay. 1% was a^peed that Idle females 
and children should Wii& wore thd eara?an, *a3 the general body 
was called) ihat they mi^ht not be left behind. The sailors to- 
luntanly carried the youngest on iheir shoulders, and every one 
took the route along the coast. Notwithstanding it was nearly 
seven o^clock) the sand wi^ qnite burning) and we snfTered 
sevisrely) walking without sh^) havixig lost them whilst landing. 
As soon as we arrived on the shorO) we went to wcdk on the wet 
sand, to cool us a little. Thus we travelled during the night) 
without encountering an^hihg but shellS) which wounded our 

Early on the morning of the 9th we saw an antelope on a 
little hill ; it instantly disappeared) before any of the party had 
tune to shoot it. Ihe desert seemed to Our vltw one immense 
plain of sand) on which not a blade of wWduife was seen. How- 
ever, we still found water by digging in ^e sand«- In the fore- 
noon, two officers of marine complained that our ftmily incom- 
moded the progress of the general body. It is true the females 
and the children could not walk so quickly as the men. We 
walked as fast as it was possible for us ; nevertheless, we often 
fell behind, which obliged them to halt till we came up. These 
officers, joined with omer individuals, considered among them- 
selves whether they would wait for us, or abandon us in the 
desert. I will be bold to say, however, tiiat but few were of the 
latter opinion. My father being mformed of what was plotting 
against us, stepped up to the diiefs of the conspiracy, and re- 
proached them in the bitterest terms for their selfishness and 
cruelty. The dispute waxed warm. Those who were desirous of 
leaving us drew tneir swords, and my father put his hand upon 
a poniard, with which he had provmed himself on quitting the 
frigate. At this scene we* threw ourselves betw^ them, con- 
juring him rather to rtaain in the desert with hie ftmily, than 
seek the assistance of those wlm were perhaps less hnmaneltheiL 
the Moors themselves. Several people took particularly 

captain of who alloyea the dispute 

saying to his soldiers, ^ My friends, you are f^nchmen, and I 
have the honour to be your never abandoh an 

unfortunate family in the desert, so long us we are able to be of 
use to them.’ This brief but unergedo G^eech oai^aed those jto 
blush who wished tO qpSt m. AH joined wil^vbe old cap- 
tain, saying they wmtfd not leaVe on^ondition thaf we would 
walk ^ quicker. M. Bdgttdre mSM soMiari rej^ed, they 
did noV wish tb impose oonditioas m<0e to Whq^ they were 

desiiMr of doing a favour ; and the intfbrtitnate of Picard 

were again on the road with the whole caravan, 

<< About noon, hunger was Mt so powerfully (among us, that it 
was agreed upon to go to the small nillssof sand wht^ were near 
the coast, to see if any herbs could be found fit for eating ; no- 



















Biisfoitnue^fiff«re4 ft»si^aa4 inter 'WeliOiigrht 

a Utlje ef ^ rate ^f jtoae 

ft 

ISu^tely womeji ^ 

nlbrusinalft|:^Jt^^tl| 2 «%^ « > 

^^,(| 0 »iinixitf tl^r m with 69 yer 4 friendly 

W^t» or Ara& coiiatM${^ ibem to 0 ieir encampment. 

We £bni4 a Hooir m tl^ Ibi^ jminnftb^ my 

MjSene^al, end who ft little We were all 

atvliclc with astoniahment at tnei nnexpectad Hy father 

^oheelK having nmplpye^ long ago a gMil^wth at 

<uad, discQvenng the Moor An^jS^tdJbi^Pe iMe pei^eon, 
fiboeic hmi hy the hend^ After that gcM l^l^aliiiajS jbeen made 
^acoimited with Our abipwrecL and to woat aytroimhpt our un-^ 
foftanate family had li^en reduced, ha could ttot rmain ^om 
team. Amet waa not eattsded with deploriUj^ du^ hard fhte^he 
was deiurous of proving that he was generous and httnUme, and 
instanjdy distributed anton^ us a hu^ quanti^ of milh and 
water, fiee of my charge. He also raised fbr our family a large 
tent of me shine of canmle, cattle, and ah^p ^ because his reli- 
gion would not allow him to lodge under the same roof with 
ChristianB.^ , 

Ni^t day the band of {^farers, assisted by ussee which they 
had hired nmm the Mool’i^ regain^ the sea-shore, stdl pursu^ 
the route fbr Senegal; ana they had the. satisfaction (^perceiving 
n ship out at sea. to which they made signals. ^^TheWesiitm 
having anproabhea sufl 4 ^% aear to the coas^ the MoorS who 
wem with us threw iham^ves into the sea, and swam to it. In 
ahou( half an hw un^aaw those ftiendly asi&tants retnrnjhg, 
pushing be&|A ihan^^pree smaU barrsb^ ArriThAt^ sj^re, one 
of them Ibtler the leader of our par^ mntthe eom- 

mander m ^ ship, which ICaa |ha Afg^ a ves84 to^beek 
after the rift, «:id to giye os provisions. , 1 !ms letter arinotmeed a 
sihall of wine, of h^andy, and 

TOiy 4fjOTya_«f 

hut ite inatantlvaira Out and 

dini ^ 

f ach.rf fipS wEiliasiL I^(k of 

]^d7>V|dp«ijRiiidl,iiu^ ebme..’ 1$^ tpawtiice 

of eve& Ittmed b, tbe 

toNwMq«<aft<Br.to wwHto, jptocclwBged 
mv eaitoni Qnhraii^Jbn one of wina. Z ^ aifiimSil wuiMOy Wlwst 

of ft 

vcr#ii| snn, f»hauste4 by a long trai^f sudering. d^i^^ed ihr 
ft long-time m the use of any Kihd ol^spirituoas j|quont,^^whea 
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mtfoMota of water^ witte» and liriad^ xonagsbld^m (mr stomacha, 
oecame ISse insane Life, w^cn had lately bean a 

gMt buid^ now^beoan^^dons tom Foi^eadS) W«idn; 
bi fiulk^, to nxmmme ; enemies became most brothe^^ 
flMr avanciotta endeavoni^ to fbi|^t their selfishness and cum- 
; the children msBed lor the &st time since our shipwreca ; 
in a word, ereiy <me sbemed to fsom a state of mdtmicholy 
aid dejection. • 

^ About six in the eveilia^, tay fatlHqt^ Ending himself er- 
ttemtly fatigued, wished to rest hunailf, iN^e allied the catraw 
Van to move en, whilst mj stemnother and^myself remained near 
11m, and the rest of ihmily followed with their asses. We 
aU three soon fdl asleep. Whim we awoke, we were astonished 
at not seeing our companions. He sun was sinking in%i6 west. 
We saw sewsl Moors approaching us, mounted on camels jand 
my father reproached hSmself for having slept so long. Heir 
appearance gavu us great uneasiness, and we wished much to 
escape from them, but mv stepmother and myself fell quite exr 
hamted. The Moors^ with long beards, having come quite dose 
to us, one of them alighted, and addressed us in the following 
words 2 ^' Be comforted, ladies: under the costume of an Arafi^ 

J ou see an £nglishxnan< who is desirous of serving you. Having 
eard at Senegal thht Frenchmen were thrown aimore on these 
deserts, 1 thought my presence might be of some service to ^m, 
as I was acqu&ited,with several of the princes of this arid coun- 
These noble words from the nfiath of a man we had at 
mst taken to^be a Moor, instant^ calmed pur fears. Hecovering 
f^m our we rose and expressed to the philanthropic Eng- 
lishmiQ the grtmude we fdt. Mr Carnet, the aam of the gene- 
rous Britom told us that our caravan, whioh he had met, waited 
for us at about the distance of two lnuguas. He then gave us 
some bitcuit, which we ate ; and we than fiet off together to join 
our companions. Mr Carnet wished us to lapimt his cam^, but 
my stiwoth^ and myself, being unidde to pemuade ourselves 
we^dwd sithacimely on twr hairy haunches, continued to walk 
on tibe moist'ssAd«^ whijbt my 'father, Mr Osg^, and the Moors 
who accompanied hhm, |!3mc«edt|^ on the cans^ . We soOn 
a hti^rihrfk wp wished to drb^>itiipUn^ it 

as b^sbr aatfahJea Itsired us to l^p^eaea, and 

we should findf ssehjs at ^ place wbm owr'wuvah waited. 
We forded^SiM M last, having walked about 

xp)ohiad who had found several 

i water. Ii|was ^Ived to pass the night iavthis 
seemed less arid thah angr^wesaw near unt^The 
«requej^ to gc^d wopd to l^ht^a for 
tddghteDing ti&ieroe^ whiah wp^dieaid 

^^^around us, refused,' bht Mr^kiftist assum^ua^tiiipl 
I whowere with h^ knew to 

afifoutour ^ 
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TiiB without mj impleasant 

cnrenti md the pH^ tx^ maxeh alowihe &hox*e at 

Ibnar m the moiuiaig. AITwm hw^ry, and m Caniet left 
thdoi to eome At noon; the ai||t^s he^t be> 

<c«me 80 violent, that ereist thK^Moon thema^vea eudtu'ed it with 
diSieultw. We then d^ttaftxdned on ^tding, some shade behind 
the hig» iftounds of sand^ appeared in the interior; but 
how were we to readh them' the sands could not be hotter. 
We had he€^ obl%td ^ IsaVe one asses on the shore, for they 
would neithav advtla^ nor reeede* The greater part of us had 
mother shoes nor hats ; notwithstan^og^ we were obli^ to go 
Ibi^ard almost a long leagaa to ihm a Jitth shade. Whether 
&'om want of air, or the heat of the gronnd m whjich we seated 
ourselves, we were nearly suffocated. 1 thought my last momenta 
Ksere conm. Already my eyes saw nothing but a dark cloud, 
when a pers<m of the name of fiomer, who was to have been a 
«mith at Sene^l, gave me a boot containing some muddy water^ 
w)ii«h he had had the precaution to keepo I seised the elsaSbr 
vase,, mid hastened to aWaUow the liquid m IfU'ge draughts. Dm 
Mxt companions, equally torment^ with tbW, 4 mvious of the 
pleasure I seemed to lesi, and which I &lt effectually, drew the 
loot ft*om the boot, and seized it in his turn ; but it availed him 
nothing. The water whidi remained was so disgusting that he 
could not drink it, and spilt it on the groimd. Captain Ih^g* 
nere, who was present, fudging, by t& water that feU^ how 
loathsome that must hm been which 1 had drcysh, offered me 
some crumbs of biscuit, which he had kept moat ekri^ly in his 
pocket. I chewed that mixture of bread, dust, and tobaccc^ Wt 
1 could not swallow it, and ^ve it all mastipated to one of my 
yoswer brothers, who had mUen ftom inanition. * 

We were on the point of quitting this furnace, whm we 
eaw our English approaching;, who brought us prpvir 

aions. At thm &lt my strength miv% qnd ^ipsed to 

desire dea% wm^l had before called on to releasi^maJ^m my 
sufferings. Hoars aeoomBamed Hr Carapt, and ev^ 

wa» loaded. On ^eir amTaTwe had water, with rkeand 
.dried fish cue jdmnk his allqwanes of 

water ;rhtd»lmtndt alidUty tpe^ althoujjth ^e dee was oxeeQent. 
jiWa ga&pmtp to the S8ai.that we might bathe 

ouxsal^pes, anCweoari^v^]^ m the vmd,ta thSwhoaahers 
.of Saha«%>r After an hour’s nmth of 
*the shores at well as qur m% Mafe jH Aa water. 

among the jwagfii, f^afijeta^bm mSm'Bn hour, 
-legcshd^ousselvesimonifcab^ , 4 ^^ 

anoAcr day*s<painml tovnIUng before fsaeh*- 
ingah4banls of the rlvm; ^eneg^ where boats were expeetoa to 
'^teCqiwat^tbc pady totSatown of St Louis, the place 
mdtetlon* During muAy^quiOkened our mareh; 
andffm>1hOn^t time since our sliipiwbi a smiling picture pro** 
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QeoAed itself to oui^ vkiw* Tko tre^, alwa^^ green, with trhich 
H^hle xirer In i^ming^Me^ the red-birds, the 

H^mts. the> |iimiero|ii^aiui nthkdi ftittsd among their 

^%jielai|i(|«hnm(ibes^ caused he ^ etnotmiis difficult to express^ 
eo^Id PUV ^es wlUs gaalsig on the beauties of 

plao^ vemtom fasi^ so enchaiiting to the eighty especially 
^ having trav4b4 w^iigh4hei4esert. Before I'eachiag the 
we had to descend a litU^UB^ earared thorny bushes. 
1| tiraa ffjm o’4ook in the aftmioon tum^e^hai hoatoof the go^ 
fl^vedy ^d we all embanked.^ ^seali and w^ne weie 
ioj^ln eadi of them^ ai|id#l]l foBresoed^ dBirsailing for 
hour down toe stream, we came in sight of St X<eu^ a town 
ihiserable in ajipeavanpa, but deltghtfhl to our visMm after so 
much euffiBong^ in the ^^sung we arrived at the fort, 

where the h^ J@Qg|i&h governor mtd Pthmi including our gene* 
rpus friend MriCmmei^ were met to receive us.. « My Btther pre^ 
sooted us to the gnveroer, who had alightedr he appeared to be 
sensibly adected wHh our psia^mH^anes, thefi^aifales and children 
cld^y e;xdting his commiseration ; and the native inhabitanta 
and Burkeans tender]^ shook the hands of the unfortunate 
pec^; toe negro slaves even seemed to deplore our disastroua 
we.. JSverytning woe done to rehevo our necessities, and rendeSr 
us comfortable aftor our dangers and fst^es.^’ 

We noSv turn to toe account of the rm, and toe unfortunates 
who had been treecheroTisly deserted o^t. 

THIS HAFT. 

Bfthletolji*^ 4toandoned m toe midst of toe ocean, and at the 
distance of ^^ve cwsix miles from the wreck of toe Medusa, tlie 
c^iot the numbering altog^her n^lmndved and fifty mdi* 
yidusji^ g^ve toemsdves up to all toe horroxs^xf despair. Hus 
Bietoigi however^ was less manifrated^ by to#> ofBceiu than by 
ihefrtoompaiiMm^ who were prinoipaliy soli^ers and sailoi*s. 
hM7uu<Sn,jtt^ nonuzud commander^ wui unfit, from illness, ten 
2 ^^ orders or exeto his infiuence, aw ^ duty of attending to^ 
tl^ general wanto and aafeto(4tppi|iw Id hOim atoumed by 
M* l^rr^msd and M* Swrig^, wjh officers. 

These rgenlMltito%toy en a^untonanoc Pf ffifeter foni* 

tuie toanliiy r^l^poamsed, endconoEumed to tootoo toe gehe^ 

hc^ of Snocoifi*, of whioh tln^ 

\ ^ ^ ^ f* s 

d, and nttontionoottld bo^gmn 

- .... h of dAuto^ toe fhst idea^«tfafC 

oom^ to toe offioers to oommand, mas toak of steeriH^^toe 
xw J^wedd of toihk compass. A ses|dtf%to^to>sf made 
^M^oompass, ana anchor, whielu od^^tttogf^to^wec^dc^ 
w^to underatoM tohave heenolaced ontoetofH hht tii^ were 
nowhere tQ H ftond, and had never heto embatopd^ in this 
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emergency M. Coirtod recc^eoted that lie had Bben 1>Qe of the 
fiailoria with a small })ocket compass in his handte. and on ii^niry. 
it was still fortunately in hie possession* IRiis yr$» a piece or 
joyful iiitelbgenoe. The 04^mpass was not larger than a csro^- 
piece, and p^haps not accurate; never^eless, it 'Would 
answer the purpose for which It^lR^ r^uiredL and was aecord*^ 
ingly given to tho chief Inoommaad. Alas! short-liv^ were 
the expectations which ^ possession of the comjHiss had rai^« 
Pinnu want of care, it drived fi’oin the fingers oi the conninatider, 
disappeared between ^ planks K>i the raft, and Was irreeo^^arably 
lost. There was now no other guide aeroBii the deep than the 
rising and setting sun. ' ^ 

In the hwevf of leaving the wreck/ ziona had eaten anything, 
and In the course of the forenoon all begun to Ibd severely the 
calls of hunger. A was now servra, oonaiiiting of a littlb* 
biscuit^ ni}x«d with three^quafters of a pint of wine. Bad as It 
was, it was the best meal distributed on the raft. The biscuit 
was all consumed^ and there was nothing left but wine. After 
this repast, and while all were as yet able to form comet con- 
clusions, It might be supposed that some definite plan would 
have been executed fqr navigating the raft, if not to the shorn 
of the desert, at least back to the Medusa, where ihere were 
stores of many useful materials, and an abundance of provisions. 
Except the erecting of a very insufficient mast and sail, notHng 
of this kind appears to been done. The raft lay a hulk on 
the water, at the merc^>f every w-ave. A few of the batter- 
disposed officers preserved a degree of order, and preached 
patience and hope ; and this is the utmost that can be said in 
their favour. Others employed themselves in canvassing with 
the common soldiers and sOilors plans for taking levengo on 
tllose who had deserted them when they should reach the land. 

With the shades of evenhig a better ^irit prevailed. To the 
first feeling of despair, there nowensn^^a degree of resigna'*’ 
tiou ; and religion, with its soothing influence, eontiibuted to the 

f eneral calm. At times a sanguine spirit would try to idfpart 
opes of succor on the mnwrow. Feroapa the boats would fiurd 
their crews HHe island of Arguing anaratum to carry away 
those on perhaps they mijg^t'zetam afitier reaemng the 

desert ; peihl^ihey might give mtsUigence of thdr fhte to one 
of 'the vessels of the sqsodron with which th^ fijlight in. 
Tbaae sttt^pts at comfort were only of momentary avail. Night 
set in, di&ness enveloped the ra^ the wind ro^ and the sgi«- 
taMaoh dsah^ its waves and «»ray nver the eowerh^ mass of 
suflbrors. T]^ iineasy motion or ^he nKft,'ana dm shifting of fhe^ 

g H MkemO added to the homwa of die sc^. With feet eh- 
anmst the planks and cprdsm^^matiy were thrown down, 
deprived o£ the power of movmg,vby others falling above 
i. As the storm increased, nun^rs were obliged to laslr 
themselves to die beams, to prevent the waves {tom washmg 
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tfam off. *Cnefl of pain, of renewed despsd:^ and of hitler lamen- 
tation, a^ain rose on the blast. The faculties of mmj hccnme 
temporanly impaired ; they fancied that vessels were approach- 
ing. and, by way of holding out a signal, they fired oft pibtols, 
and set fire to enqieil heaps of gunpowder. Amongst the whole 
on board during that awihl night, there were few who did not 
expect that the raft would pensli vsl the storm before morning. 
But these anticipations were not realise^ The morning at length 
broke, and found the raft still buffeted on the surface of the water. 
It was reserved for greater horrors. 

As the second day dawned, the storm gradually ceased, and 
the ocean calmed. When there was sufficient light, the spec- 
tacle which presented itself was most dismal. W et, battered, sick, 
and wounded, the wretched sufferers were huddled confusedly 
together in heaps. On giving out rations of wine by way of a 
meal, ft was found that twenty persons were missing ; a greater 
number, however, were probably washed overboard during the 
night : for several, in order to increase their allowance, took ra- 
tions for their dead companions. That twenty out of the hundred 
and fifty were gone, was at least certain. Deatli had taken his 
first instalment. 

During the day, which continued fine throughout, tranquillity 
jMrevaileo, and sanguine hopes were entertained that the boats 
would shortly appear ; none of them, however, made tlieir ap- 
pearance, and hone once more gave to gloomy despair. A 
mutiny now broke out; the orders aPthe officers were di«5ro- 
gardea, and there was reason to expect that next night, for want 
of the precautions hitherto adopted, many lives would be sacn- 
ficed. JNight at lengtli came, and, to add to tbe horrors of the 
scene, there was every appearance of a fresh storm approaching. 
The alty heeame covered with heavy clouds, the wind, which 
bad been rather high all day, now rose to a gale, and the waves, 
^ain excited, rolled upon the raft in continuous masses, driving 
it before them as if to immediate destruction. 

In^this dismal condition the hearts of the n^utineei's quailed, 
and all tried to seek safety in being calm. But rest was impos- 
sible. Terri:^ for the fury of the waves, the moss of sufferers 
clung to the centre of the rm, ivl^re some were acibally Btided 
by the weight ol their companicbs. Those who were outside, 
and expoeed, were rolled over from side to side, and of these a 
number were swept into the sea. So little was the hope of sur- 
viving, that a body of sailors oUd soldiers resolvnd to drown the 
sense of their situation ^ wh^ and so dee wMle in a stupor of 
intoxication. The officer^, ^ linging for si^^Kty to tl|e mast, could 
offer m efi^uol opposition to' this mad ana cowardly scheme ; 
andfsccordingly a wine cask was opened, and&om it the mutineers 
4ra& a considerable quantity — and would have drunk more, had 
the sea-water not entered tne cask by4he^ opening which had 
been made in it, and caused them to desist. Now maddened 
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with liquor, the folly of the mutineers knew no bounds ; and 
they proceeded to cut the lashings that held the timbers of the 
raft together, in order to destroy all at a blow. Boused by the 
proposal, the officers endeavoured to avert ♦lieir impeding fate by 
more vigorous measures than they had hitherto dared to put in 
practice. hen one of the lingleaders in the revolt made the 
jdrst move to cut the ropes with a hatchet, the officers rushed upon 
him, and, after a desperate struggle, despatched him, and threw 
his body into the sea. He ^as an Asiatic, of extraordinary size ; 
and, having been troublesome and overbearing in demeanour, few 
lamented his loss. There was now an expectation of a battle 
between the two parties. The mutineers drew their swoids, and 
were on the point of commencing an attack, when another of 
their number was killed, and they i*etreated j only, however, to 
make a fresh attempt to cut the ropes. One of the officer sue* 
ceeded in preventing this being done, and in a scuffle which en* 
sued, struck down a soldier and sailor, whom he tlirew into the 
sea, where they were drowned. Their exasperated comrades now 
rusiied to tlie mast, and began to cut downlhe^fbpes which sup- 
ported it. The mast fell with a crash on the leg of an officer, 
which it nearly broke j and, far from pitying tins misfortune, the 
enraged crowd thi‘ew the poor man mto the sea, whence, how- 
ever, his friends rescued mm. No sooner was he on board the 
wretched raft, which, during the commotion, was tumbling about 
among the waves, than he was seized on a second time, and an 
attempt made to put (flit his eyes. Bendered desperate by 
these bai’harous cruelties, the officers, and those who support(*d 
them, made a charge on their antagonists, and put a number of 
them to death. 

While the combat still raged, some of the mutineers took occa- 
sroii to throw into tlxe sea, together with her husband, the unfor- 
tunate woman who was on board. M. Corri^ard, distressed at 
seeing two unoffending individuals perish, and affected by their 
cries for help, seized alarge rope which he found on the fore part 
of the raft, fastened it round his ivaist, and plunged into th^ sea. 
He was thus able to save the female when sne was in the act of 
.disappearing below the water. Her husband was at the same 
time rescued by M. Lavillette. The two exhausted beings were 
laid on the dead bodies, and their bac^ ivere supported by a 
baml: in this situation they shortly recovered their senses. 
The first thing the woman did, was to acquaint herself with <he 
name of the persfoir who had saved her from drowning, and to 
express to him her liveliest gratitude* Finding, doubtless, that 
her words but ill-expressed her feelings, she recollected she had 
in her pocket a smau quantity of snuff, and instantly offei*ed it to 
him — it was all she possessed. Touched with her gift, but unable 
to use it, M. Corr^ard gave it to a poor sailor, who derived a 
solacemeut from it for three or four da^^. It is impossible to de- 
scribe a still more affecting incident^the joyful recognition of the 
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and wife w&en they diBcover^d that both were alive : 
could scarcely credit their senses when they found them- 
ael¥e8 in one anoth^’s afnis* This woman was quite a heroine 
o^hUmble lifis. For twenty*fbur years she had travelled as a 
i^di^s wife alozqjr with ^ the Fren<m armies, in their campaigns 
iW Italy Snd o^er jdaces. In this vagrant life she acted os a 
Snitler; supi^lji^ tfie naen with articles t and often was exposed 
greatest denars on the battlefield, in cariyin<? assistance 
t0 the wounded sobers. In telling her atoiy to ]Si. Con card, 
elm eeid^^‘ Viliether the men hod money or not, I always let 
them have my goods. Sometimes a battle would deprive me of 
my nOor debtors; bnt after the victory, others would pay me 
double or triple for what th^ had consumed before the engage- 
ment. ThutI came in fora diare of their victoria.’’ Unfortunate 
woman, to have sailed in such a miserable expedition 1 iLittle was 
she aware of the fate that awaited her I 

BetarniAg to the position of affairs on the raft ; the mutiny 
was quelled by the determined attitude of the officers ; nor was 
the humanity shown to^ the woman and her hdsband without its 
effect in restormg better feelings. Overcome with a momentaiy 
sense of shame, the mutineers wmt the leqgth of asking pardon 
on their knees for their conduct. This vm granted; and the 
od^cers returned to their post at the centre of the raft, still, how- 
ever^ watchful of the movements of their Infatuated companions. 
Towards midnight the old grudge i^ain broke out with in- 
creased fury. Bushing on tiie officefl) they attempted to kill 
thi^ with their weapons; and those who had no arms, actually 
bit their advei'saries in a shocking manner. One of their 
drunken dalustons was, that Lieutenant Lozach, an officer on 
board, was a M. Danglas, who had deserted them on quittum 
the f]%ate; and this ^tleman was with the greatest difficulfy 
igppeserved feom their fury. Brandishing their arms, reeling to 
and feo, and stumbling against each other, they continued to 
my for Danglas to be dehvei'ed un to their vengeance, and by 
no |lbwer of reasoning could they be convinoed that they were 
in error. 

Defeated in getting hobb of Lozacln the wretches now 
turned their rage upon the im^^tjijnate M. Coudin, the wounded 
and distressed commander of the faft. Coudin appears to liave 
been a ybung man worthy of a better fate than that of sailing 
such a crew. Dumng the soufile we have bean describing, 
he nsd seated himself on a smnll bonsei, su^Nmtxng in his anus 
la yiamg sailor boy of twelve ynarS of age^ Inwhom he took an 
ftttermhr 49nddenly.he was ieissed by the mtineers, who threw 
himinto^lhe sea, mong with the ba^ on Which he sat, and the 
little boy whom he held in his arms. The bther officers rushed 
Ao the their frxfhd, and keeping Off the mob with their 

swords, they fertunately got hold of nkn, and dragged him, still 
holding the little boy, on board. Towf^^ds morning the mutiny 
so 
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was finally guellod, the maddening* effects of the liquor having 
wOni ofti ana left the riotei-a diapinted. 

Great suffering, and the hopelessness of theii* situation, bad 
contributed, as w^l as wine, to render the derailed during 
this eventful night. Even the strongest minded of tne ofBcem 
felt themselves affected with strange illusions. M« Savigny had 
visions of a most agreeable hind : he fancied himself in a^ rich 
cultivated couiitiy, surrounded by happy friends, and although 
2*63800 ever and anon pointed out the mllacy, he eould not divest 
himself of the impression* Some appeared full of hope, told their 
companions not to fear, and, saying that th^ were ^ing to fetch 
succour, plunged headlong into the sea, and period. Other's 
thought that their companions mocked them, by holding out 
temptingly the wings of chickens and other delicacies, and for this 
they ruMied on them with drawn swords^ Some believed they 
were still in theftigate, and asked where was their hammock, for 
they wanted to go below to sleep. A few imagined they saw 
ships, or a harbour, with a noble city in the baqkgPOund. M. 
Coi*reai*d at one time was under the illusion of b^g in Italy ; 
and another oiHcer mentioned gravely that he had sent off a letter 
to the governor describi&g thaistate of affairs on the raft, and 
tliat he W'ould certain)^ send boats in the morning to take every 
one ashore. Such were some of the fancies of which those on 
hoard the raft were the involuntary victims ; and nothing could 
convey a more strikuig Jestimony of their bodily and mental 
imfferings. 

When day returned, and a i^ckoning could be taken, it was 
found that sixty-live had perished, and that the entire number 
was now reduced to sixty. Of those who were missing, the 
greater number had fallen a sacidfice to intemperance, or to 
ill-regulated minds. The officers were surprised to hnd that only 
two of their number w'ere gone } and this, on consideration, they 
could only attribute to the comparative strength of mind they 
had possessed. This circumstance is a proof of the power whicn 
every man has of resisting misfortune, if he remain temperfttc in 
habits, and do not give way to panic or despair. 

. ' With the return of daylight the storm abated as formerly, 
and when order was restoreo, and a reckoning of the numbers 
tiken, ottention was directed to the stock of provisions on board. 
It sent a shock of fresh despair into the bosoms of the more 
intelligent, nhen it was found that the mutineers had thrown 
overboard two casks of wine, and»the only two casks of water 
which remained. The loss of the water was felt to be a calamity 
greater than that of the wine ; and the distress on the occasion 
wras augmented by the rejection, that it was a loss caused entirely 
by drunken folly. Nothing now remained but one cask of wine, 
and it was arranged that this should be carefully served out in 
half allowances. The sea being calm,^the solitary mast and sail 
were again raised, and an attempt made to direct the raft towards 
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land. Tlie effort was not successful ; the wind drove the unruly 
platform hither and thither as it listed, and it was impossible to 
say whether the raft approached or receded from the spot where 
land was believed to be. 

During the day the gnawings of hunger suggested the idea 
of catching fish, ahd an attempt was foildiwith made. Hooks 
made of tags from the aoldieiw clothing were tied to lines, and 
with baits (it is not mentioned of y^hat) wei'e thrown into "the 
sea ; but the current drew them under the raft, where they erot 
entangled. A bayonet was bent to eatoh sharks, but a shark bit 
at, and straightened it ; so this also failed. Fishing, in i^hort, 
proved an unavailing resource ; and when it was abandoned as 
hopeless, some tried to feed on t'he dead bodies of their com- 
panions, while others gnawed the soldiers^ belts and cartridge- 
Doxes. Fortunately the day was calm. The sun shone placialy 
on the face of the- deep. Amidst the torments of hunger, there- 
fore, hope again stole across the minds of the most desponding. 
They expected to see the boats make their appearance on the 
horizon, and with fainting eyes they looked forth to catch the 
first token of deliverance. Noon passed, the sun sunk beneath 
the world of waters, and yet relief came not. The gloom and 
misery of another night presented themselves. 

This night was less terrible than the preceding. The weather 
was calm, and there was no new mutiny on boai*a. In the dark- 
ness, nothing was heard but the groans and sobs of the sufferers, 
interminglea with the gurgling of the sea between the planks. 
The silence, broken by such sounds, was perhaps more appalling 
than the raging of the tempest. When the morning of the 
fourth day dawned on the spectral scene, it showed the dead 
bodies of twelve persons, who had expired during the night; 
and all these, witn the exception of one, were thrown into the 
sea. The number on board was now reduced to forty-eight. 

This day passed like the preceding. The weather continued 
fine, ^ and despondency again gave way to feelings of hope. 
About four oMock in the afternoon a joyful event occun*ed. 
A shoal of flying-fish passed under the raft, and a great num- 
ber got entangfcd in the spac^i between the timbers. All 
threw themselves eagerly upuA them, and captured about two 
hundred, which they placed in an empty cask, removing only 
the milts. These fish were about the size of a herring, and, to 
men who were famishing, they were delicious. Several of the 
jwirty retmhed thhnks to ibr the relief. To render the fish 
fit for eating, an attempt was made to boil them by means of 
a barreL which served A a pot ; fire being procured by a flint, 
steel;r^jlfid a little dried gunpowdei^. This was -the last meal 
they were able to cook, mr the barrel took fire; and though 
it was soon extinguished, they were not able to save as much of 
it as would answer the pvi^ose again. There was also no more 
gunpowder. 
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agrain came on, tlie snn set, and still there Traij no ap- 
pearance of relief. Tlie calm having? continued, there was a 
ju'ospect of a little rest, even although the greater number stood 
or sat constantly in water. It is disti-e-^Sing to know that 
human passions again interfered to render ttie scene of misery a 
hattle-lield. Some Spaniards, Italians, and ne^oes, who had 
hitherto taken no part with mutineers, and had been in- 
clined to the side of the officers, formed a plot to throw all into 
the sea ,* the negroes persuading them that land was neai*, and that 
if once there, they could conduct them in safety through Africa. 
It IS not improbable that a wish to get possession of a small hag 
of money, which was tied to the mast as a common fund, to bo 
made use of on landing, femp^ them to the crime. The 
oilicers, and some sailors who refused to join the conspirators, 
were now obliged to take arms. They seized the Spaniard who 
US's the ringleader, and Ihi'ew Inm into the sea; another, when 
he saw that nil was discovered, })lunged into the W'ater, and wiis 
dro\Mied. The remaining con&pii‘ators now rushed forward to 
revenge their comrades: a desperate combat ensued; and the 
raft was strewn with the dead and wounded. It was evident, 
during the tight, that the mutineers were affected by the same 
delusions as before; they were, in fact, partially deranged in 
mind. They called for Lieutenant Banglas, in order to kill him 
for having deserted them, and they could not be persuaded that 
that person was not on the x’aft. During the fray the woman 
■was again thromi into the sea, but was a second time rescued by 
the intre{iid Coudin, assisted by some workmen. At length the 
battle ceased; the mutineers were repulsed; and thcr remainder of 
the night w^as passed without disturbance. 

The morning of the fifth day dawned, and revealed the 
slaughter that had taken place. Since the previous morning, 
eighteen had, by one means or other, perish^, and their num- 
ber w'as now reduced to thirty. Among the dead were five 
sailors, whom tlio officers deeply lamented, for they were trust- 
worthy and tractable. Of the thij^ty who remained alive %n the 
raft, only twenty could stand upnght or move about. TJie 
sea-water had strjpi>ed the skin from the feet and legs of nearly 
the whole, and every one was in a state of deplorable emiicia- 
tion. If no vessel come to their assistance, they did not expect 
to survive more than four days, for there was wme only for that 
time, and scarcely a dozen tislL The fifth day passed ovei* jn 
melancholy mood; night came,gand still there was no relief. 
The sixth day passed, and so did the succeeding night, in a con- 
dition equally* disconsolate. 

The seventh day was more eventful. Two soldiers were dis- 
covered drinking wine clandestinely from the cask by means of 
a pi^. Ax this had been declared to be a criiue punishable with 
deatn, they w€l*e immediately seized, and thrown into the sea. 
One of them was a sergeant, who lAd fomented the last con- 
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flpipacy, and had contrived to escape detection ; his fate, there- 
fore, did not cause any regret. In the course of the day died also 
the young boy Leon, to whom M. Coudin had shown so much 
kindness. Exhausited from hunger, and delirious, he could no 
longer support the dreadful fatigues to which he was exposed. 
Before his death, his mind took the direction of his home in 
France ; he thought his mother near him, and till the last 
he cried to her for food and water. He died in the arms of 'liis 
kind friend M. Coudin. 

The party were now reduced to twenty-seven ; of these, 
twelve were so ill, that there was no hope of tneir surviving* 
even a few days; they had almost entirely lost their reason, 
and were covered with wounds; nevertheless an equal ration 
of the declining quantity of wine was seiwed out to them. A 
consultation was now held i*especting these unfortunate beings. 
It was represented that, as they could not possibly survive, and 
as their consumption of wine was daily diminishing the stock, 
already too low, it would be no crime to put an end to their suf- 
ferings by throwing them into the sea. This was a horrible and 
painful expedient, and puch it was felt to be, for those who 
proposed and assent^ to it had not the cruelty to put it into 
execution or see it done. Three soldiers and a sailor were com- 
missioned to act as executioners ; and while they cleared the raft 
of their dying companions, the others turned their backs, not 
to witness the aihictlug spectacle. Among those thrown over- 
board were the woman and her husband already mentioned. 
Both had been gi’ievously wounded in the different combats. 
The woman had a thigh broken between the beams of the raft, 
and the stroke of a sabre had made a deep wound in the head 
of her husband. In terminating the existence of these hapless 
individuals, M. Correard observes that all felt themselves to be 
under a temble necessity which knew no law, “ Ye,” he con- 
tinues, who shudder at the ciy of outraged humanity, recollect 
that it was other men, fellow-count^men, who had placed us 
in thii awful situation.” The expedient of throwing overboard 
their apparently dying comi*ades, reduced the number on the raft 
to fifteen, and gave the means of siabsistence for a few additional 
days. When w dreadful sac; flee was completed, all cast their 
ewords into the sea, reserving but one sabre, for cutting a piece 
of wood or cordage that might be necessary. 

. AYe have now the afflicting spectacle of fifteen wretched beings 
in the depth of despair on tni% floating tomb, seated or standing* 
constantly in water, the spn be^ing down upon them with tropi- 
cal intensity by day, and da ’kness enshrouding them by night. 
The eightJi day passed, night came, and still no friendly sail rose 
on the horizon. Then came the ninth day, with its aggravated 
J^uuger, and thirst, and wretchedness. Avhile hope was sunk in 
the feelings of the unhappy pai*ty, the eyes of all were startled 
on seeing a butterfly, of aKind common in France, fly over their 
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Loads and settle on the sail of the raft. This trifling incident 
one'' move raised a hi*i<^ht ffleam of hope ; the butterfly wa"> ac- 
n‘pted as a harbing'er of deliverance, and was taken under the 
])iotectioii of the forlorn g’roup. On the suoceedinjf days more 
butterflies visited them, and gave rise to the belief that the 
land could not be far distant. While cheering with new hopes, 
tliese insects also roused the p^rty to fresh exertions. “ We had 
recourse,'’ says INI. Correard, “ to every expedient which might 
les'>t‘u the miseries of our siiuation. We detached some planks 
from the raft, and made a sort of platform, on wliich we might lie 
down ; this raised us above the water, which had alwajrs been from 
one to two fc^ct above the surface of the raft ; the waves, however, 
still washed over us at intervals, and frequently covered us com- 
plet(‘ly. Here we endeavoured to beguile the time, by recounting 
our ditierent adventures. Lavillette related the various scenes he 
liad passed through, which were indeed extraordinary : but none, 
he said, had brought with them such sufferings from fatigue and 
privation as those we now endured. 

Our situation was now most distressing : the waves, which al- 
most constantly washed over us, caused intolerable pain; and 
our excessive thirst, which we felt was increased by the intense 
heat of a tropical sun. To relieve this thirat we tried several ex- 
pedients; we bathed our hands, fiices, and even hair in salt 
water, and some even drank considerable quantities of it. One 
means of slaking our thirst was never thought of by us, though 
it lias often been adopted by persons in our situation with great 
success. When CaptjSiin Bligti made his perilous voyage in an 
open boat over three thousand miles of the ocean, he and his 
comjianions used to^ip their clothes in the sea, and wear them 
damp ; the pores of the body, it is supposed, imbibing part of 
the moisture, and thus allaying their aesire for drink. Unfor- 
tunately, we had never heard of this expedient. An officer found 
a small lemon, which he resolved to keep for himself : for a long 
time he refused it to the in treaties of those around him, till their 
threats and rage obliged liim to share it. We had also a sertous 
dispute about thirty cloves of garlic, which had escaped notice 
in* the bottom of a sack ; at another time w'e contended for two 
small phials of a liquor for cleaning the teeth ; we never came, 
however, to extremities. This liquor was husbanded with the 
greatest care, two drops of it producing a delightful sensation ; 
indeedit is difficult to conceive the agreeable effect which the* 
most trifling relief of this kind produced. One of us had found 
ail empty bottle, which still I'etained some scent of the perfume 
it had formerly contained ; to smell at this for an instant aji- 
peared the highest enjoyment. Some kept their wine, and sucked 
It slowly from the goblet through a quill ; the intoxication, how- 
ever, it produced upon tlieir d^ilitated frames was remarkable, 
and often produced angry disputes, sometimes was near 
causing more serious consequences. On the tehth day, for ex- 
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ample, after the wine had been distributed, MM. Clairet, Coudin, 
Chariot, and two others, resolved, in a fit of intoxirntion, to di- 
stroy themselves, and were with considerable difficulty prevented 
by the intreaties of their companions. (*erliaps all our arj*u- 
ments would have been unavailing', if a number of sharks had 
not surrounded the raft, and turned their attention to this new 
danj^er. They came so near, that we w'ere enabled to strike at 
them w'ith the sabre ; but notwitlistanding’ all the exertions of M. 
Lavillette, who j^ave them several l>lo\v Ave could not kill one : 
the size of several appeared enormous, some of them being’ above 
thirty feet hmg. 

“Three days now passed aAA’oy in intolerable torment'?. We 
had become so careless of life, that w'e bathed even in the sight of 
the sharks, which were swimming round the raft; others were not 
afraid to place themselves naked on the fore-part of the machine, 
whieh was then entirely under Avater ; and though it was exceed- 
ingly dangerous, it had the effect of taking aAvay their thirst. 
On the 10th Jul}'", eight of us resolved on trying to reach the 
coast, to which Ave imagined ourselves to be now very near ; for 
this purpose w’e nailed some boards across a feAV spars, Avliu li we 
separated from the raft, fitted it with a mast and a sail, and 
made oars of barrel staves ; a certain portion of the Avine remain- 
ing, Avliich consisted but of fifteen bottles in all, Avas to be given to 
us, and our d^iarturc Avas fixed for the next day. Our m.ieliine 
being finished, however, it Avas neees.'jary to try if she wa* able 
to bear us. A sailor Avent ujion it, when it immediately ujiset, 
and sliOAved us the rashness of our design wuj.tlierefoi’e gave it 
up, resolving to Avait upon the raft for the approach of death ; 
wnich, unless AV'e Avere immediately relieve^d, could not be a eiy 
distant, our stock of Avine being so low, and our disgust at tlie 
loathsome food we ate hourly increasing. 

“ On the morning of the 17tli July the sun shone brightly, the 
sky appearing without a cloud; we addressed our ])rayers to 
God, and distributed the rations of Avine. AVliilst each per- 
son Wa% taking his portion, a captain of infantry discovered a 
ship iff the horizon, and Avith a shout of joy informed us of it. 
We saAV that it Avas a brig, but at such a distance, that Ave could 
discern no more than the Ups of her masts. It is impossible to 
describe the joy which aa^c felt at tlie .sight ; each looked upon his 
delivery as certain, and returned repeated thanks to God. Still, 
.in. the midst of these hopes Ave Averc apprehensive that Ave should 
not be seen. We straightened some hoops, and fastened some 
bandkerduets of different colours to the end. We then united 
our efforts, and raised a aan to the top of the mast, ^^ho Avaved 
these flags. Tor half an hour Ave Avere suspimded betwehi hojie 
and fear : some of us thought that the vessel Avas coming nearer, 
whilst others, Avith more accuracy, asserted that she was making 
sail away from us. In ffict, in a short time the brig disappeared. 
We now resigned ourselves to despair; we even envied those Avhom 
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dtatli liacitak(>n awa;/ frnni tlio ui* wore now to Mider- 

^•o. \\ e il(‘terniiii»Hl to rou.solation lu Tlie day Ixd^iv, 

\\ <* had ^ull(0‘(*d f‘xt*i^ediiii>*ly fvoia tlie of a hiirniii”: siiii; \se 
now in.ido au !n\jiing- to .MTeen us from the l^rat, and ]ay do\\n 
it. W(‘ ai^ToHd to came our naiac-* on a jilanlc, alont^ 
'v\ Jth a .dioit recital of our adventures, and to liaii"’ it to tlie lua^'t, 
in the hope that it miprlit reaej^ our pfovefunient and our famihi*s. 
NVe liad i),is''ed two hours in these dcspondinp;' reiiectionSj ^^llen 
I lie nn^tPV ^lunior went from under the awning’, in oidt'r to Li'o 
to tile fore-pait ot tlie laft: he had scarcely, however, put Ins 
liead out, A\'h(‘ii lie turned towards us and uttered a loud ery. 
Joy wa*^ in his LMainhuiuin e, lii^ hands were stretched out towariK 
ti^e --ea, and he .x'arcel^^ breathed; he could onlv utter, ‘ )Ve are 
s.aul ; the hug is near to iis!^ We ru'^lied oiif, and found that 
was ni fact only a iinlc and a half distant, and was sh'cring 
(lirecfly towards us under a ])re>s of sail. Joy now suceci'ded to 
di'^pui ; we inilijMeed each other, and liiirst into tears. Kveu 
tin >e wjlo^e wouuiK rendered them iinapahle of more exertion, 
diML-L'ed tlMuiiM Ivcj along to the side of the raft, in order to 
enjoy tiio siglit of tlie ves<?el w hieh w as to deU\er them. K.ieli 
l.nd Jiold on a handkerchief, or a piece of linen, to make signals 
to the hrig, which neared us fast : a few returned thanks to Pro- 
vider e for their miraculous preservation. W'c now recognised 
the vessel to he tlic Argus, and soon after had Ae pie »sure of 
j^ifing h(‘r shorten sail when she was wilhin half ])isioJ shot. 
The ei’twr, dispersed tlirough the shrouds and on tlie dick, wmv< tl 
tin ir Ji.its, to e\]»ress their ideamre at having’ come to our ndief. 
A boat w.us now lowered, coniinanded by Al. I.euiaigie, who ar- 
dently wisIkhI to bf‘ tlie person wlio should take us from tlu' 
fatal raft. Jle removed the sick lirst, jdaced tlicm beside him in 
ilia boat, .ind shuw'ed them all the care and attention wlii^di Ini- 
nianity tould prompt. In a short time we were all in safety on 
hoard the brig, where we met some of our shipwrecked com- 
panions who had bei n saved in the boats. 

“All w'ere dll'ecU d to see our miserable condition : ten out of thf* 
lifteen were scarcely able to move : the skin was strijijied oil our 
limh^, our eyes w^ere sunk, our boards long, and wo wde in tho 
must emaciated condition. As soon as we had been discovert d, 
they pre^iared some excellent broth for us, and mkvod in it sonic 
wine, to recruit our exhausted strengtii. Our w’ounds were 
dressed ; and, in short, w’e received every attention wdiicli w.u’. 
miserable state retpnred. Some b%:;ame delirious j but the care 
of the surgeon, and the kind attention of every one on board, 
soon w'rought in us the most fav’ourable change.’^ 

The Argus, as lias been already'" mentioned, liatl been, after 
some delay, sent from Senegal, w'ith instructions to affmd assist- 
ance to the crew'S of the boats, and afteiwvards to look for tlie 
raft. In her course she had become aware that the crows in (he 
boats had been saved, and had rendered fliem some succour while 
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coasting the desert. Ilei* search for the raft was at firs4 fruitles*?, 
and after cruisinjj about for a number of days, she had turned 
helm to proceed to Seneg’al. It was while returning that the 
party on the raft Had seen and lost si^^ht of li jr. llavinj^ reached 
to witliin forty leag’ues of the river, the wind veered to the 
south-west, and the captain said that he would steer for a short 
time in that direction; he tacked* accordingfly, and was standing; 
towards the raft for about two hours^ when those on board de- 
scried the vesb(d on the horizon. This {.Innge of course, as we 
have seen, saved the liftecn unfortunate beiin^.^, who at the time 
did not expect they could hold out four-and-twent)- hours longer; 
for the last two days had been spent without food, and only a 
small quantity of wine was left. 

As so«n as the party were removed to the Argus, that vessel 
steered for Senegal, wnich it reached next d.iy. In the evening 
it mdored close to the shore, and on the following morning:, the 
I9th July, anchored in the roads of St Louis. 

Thus were' lifteen, all who remained alive out of a hundred and 
fifty individuals left on the wreck, rescued from the death which 
seemed to await them. Of the fifteen, five died in a short time 
of the injuries they had sustained ; and the remainder curried on 
their wounded and emaciated bodies the lasting effects of their 
protracted sutoings on the raft. 

THE WRECK. 

It will be recollected that, at the disgraceful scramble in leav- 
ing the Medusa, seventeen persons, some of them in a state of 
intoxication, did not depart with their companioiib in the boat''. 
Lachaumareys, on quitting the vessel at one of the port-holes, pro- 
mised to send out succour to them as soon as he should reach the 
land. To fill up the measure of his depravity, the captain fahi- 
fied this as well as all his other promises ; and it is not less dis- 
tressing to know that neither the party generally who escaped 
ill fhe boats, nor those who afterwards were taken from the raft, 
gave themselves any concern about their less fortunate brethren 
in the wreck. It does not appear, from the narrative of INI. Cor- 
reard, that they would have bcjii thought of, but for the governor 
Schmaltz wishing to save the specie and provisions which were 
on board. To secure these articles, a schooner was fitted out, 

• cemrnanded by a lieutenant, and manned by some negro traders 
and a few passengers. She (*et sail from Senegal on the 26th of 
July, that is, seven days after the party saved from tlie raft 
had been landed, and seve.-teen from the time the governor and 
captain had reached Senegal; but having provisions for only 
eight days on board, .she was obliged, when that stock was ex- 
« hausted, to return without having got sight of the fi’igate : she 
was afterwards furnished with a sufficiency for twenty-five days, 
but, being ill-found, she returned into port a second time, after 
S8 
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havinj^ bpen fifteen days at sea. A delay of ten days *no\v oc- 
curred, when she made a third attempt, with a new set of sails, 
and reached the Medusa fifty-tw'o days after it liad been aban- 
doned. From the time which had elapsed, if was confidently 
believed that all wdio had been left on board the frijjate would 
be dead ; w hfit, therefore, was the astonishment of those in the 
schooner, to find that three of|Che miserable being’s had outlived 
all their sufici'ings, and now appeared like spectres to w'elcoirie 
the approach of their countrynien. 

The following* is the account which these unfortunate men 
gave of what had occurred on the wreck. When the boats and 
tJie raft had left the frij^ate, the seventeen had collected a suffi- 
cient (juantity of wfine, biscuit, brandy, and bacon, for their sub- 
sistence during* a certain number of days. AVhilst this stock 
lasted they were quiet ; but forty-two days having passed with- 
out the arrival of the expected succour, twelve of the most reso- 
Jutp constructed a raft, and, endeavouring to make the land 
witliout oars or sails, and but a small quantity* of provisions, 
were drowned. That this was their fate there is no reason for 
doubting, as the shattered fragments of their raft "were some 
time afterwards thrown on shore by the waves, and picked up 
by the Mooi*s. Another seaman, who refused to trust for safety 
to the raft, adopted the strange resolution, a few days after, of 
placing himself on a hencoop, and in this way tried to reach 
the shore ; at the distance of half a cable’s length, however, the 
cocpp upset, and lie W'as drowmc'd. 

Four now remained on the W’reck, resolved to await death or 
succour, rather than brave dangers wdiicli appeared to them in- 
surmountable. One of them had lately expired when the schooner 
arrived, and the others were so wreak and emaciated, that in a 
very short time dc’atli would have put an end to all their suffer- 
ings. They lived in separate corners of the vessel, w’hich the}’’ 
never quitted but to look for food, and this latterly consisted only 
of tallow and a little bacon. If on those occasions they aeci- 
dentally met, they used to run at each other with drawm knifes ; 
so completely had selfishness and ferocity stifled that sympathy 
which fellow -sufferers are generally disposed to feel for ojie 
another. It is mentioned as a remarkable fact, worthy of being* 
made known, that as long as these men abstained from strong 
liquor, they w'cre able to support the hardsliips of their situation 
j 1 a surprising manner ; but when they began to drink brandy, ■ 
their strength daily and rapidly diminished. How these unfor- 
tunate beings should have been driven to extremities for food, is 
not easily accounted for. The hlediisa contained a large cargo 
of provisions, and wdiy tliis store was not reached, is not explained 
in the original naiTative. Perhaps the men did not know of there 
being barrels of provisions on ooard* or they might not hav(j 
possessed sufficient strength to reach tli^m below other articles 
in the hold. 
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On beinf^ discovered and removed by the schooner, the three 
survivors received all the attention which their situation iv quired. 
This having* been attended to, the crew of the schooner pro- 
ceeded to remove from the frigate everything that could be 
taken out; and after having loaded their own ves^el with win^, 
flour, and everything else that was removable, whether pu])lic 
or private property, though without discovering the money, they 
returned to Senegal. 

Those who had been rescued by ’the bunts, and also from the 
raft, expected that the schooner, besides fetching the public pro- 
perty trom the wreck, would bring many articles which they 
could claim as their own. The crew of the schooner, hoA\ ever, 
though in the service of the king of France, acted on this of’ca- 
sion the part of pirates : they not only kept and made sale, in tlie 
market of St Louis, of articles of value found in the wreck, hut 
robbed the miserable victims whom they had rescued. 

The report they gave of the state of the wreck, induced the 
governor to permit merchants to send vessels to bring off more 
of the goods on board — the proceeds to he equally divided between 
the government and the adventurers. Four vessels thus set sail, 
and in a short time brought back a great quantity of flour, salt 
provisions, brandy, cordage, and other articles, of which there 
was a fair division. 

In concluding this melancholy recital, we almost feel it neces- 
sary to assure our readers that what we have been telling tliem 
is no dressed-up fiction, but a narrative drawn from authentic 
sources, and true in every particular. We need scarcely re])eat, 
what must occur to every mind, that nothing in the whole nniiala 
of shipwreck equals in infamy the conduct of Lnchauiuaroys, 
the captain of the Medusa, or of the governor Schmaltz, w^itli 
whom he appears to have acted in concert. Neither, yva be- 
lieve, did ever any disaster by sea or land present such a series of 
blunders, such want of concert or management, or such a defi- 
ciency, among nearly all concerned, of the common feelings of 
huAianity. Shortly after its occurrence, the shipwreck of the 
Medusa created a considerable sensation in Europe; and esjie- 
cially in France. The general feeling was that of horror; but 
in France, this sentiment w..s mingled with shame, and every 
eifovt was made to prevent the publication of the details by Cor- 
reard, as well as belief in them after publication. But all Avas 
UBavailing. The narrative remains trustworthy in all respects 
— a sad memorial of human esuffering and depravity. 

IHE PICARDS, 

The account we have been presenting would be in some mea- 
sure incomplete, without a notice of this unfortunate family; 
and this we are fortupately able to lyipply, from the account 
of the shipwreck written by Mademoiselle Fjcard. As soon as M. 
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Picard had recovered from the fa(ig-iies of his journey afiroas t]ic 
de&ei t, he (JxpecLed to be in&talled in the situation to which he 
had been appointed before leaving* Fr.mce. An unforeseen diffi- 
culty, however, now presented itself. The 'English resident 
governor had aa yet received no intimation to give up the colony 
of Senegal to the French. This information distressed the 
Picards very much ; and theh^affliction was at its heig’ht, when 
Schmaltz, the French governor in c:Spectancy, ordered them to 
quit tlic colony, and go and*reside at the French establishment 
at Cape Verd until further orders. From this indignity they were 
saved by the kindness of the English governor, who, pitying 
tlieir 111 isfor tunes, permitted them to remain ; wliilst a number 
less fortunate proceeded to Cape Verd, and there miserably 
died. , 

111 a shoi’t time the French authority was established, but 
with no advantage to Picard. Of warm and impetuous feelinjjs, 
he had given deep ofTeilce to Schmaltz and other officers of tlie 
Medusa, by the freedom of his remarks oh quitting tlie wreck. 
These sayings were now meanly remembered against him ; and 
cveiy thing* that a despicable nature could suggest was done to 
ruin his Tirospccts. lie was, in short, deprived of his situation; 
and, with barely the means of subsistence for his family, he took 
relugc in a small island, his oivn property, in the Senegal river, 
wJiich lie proposed to cultivate for the sake of a livelihood. The 
ifthuul was laid out chiefly in crops of cotton — an article more 
suitable to the climate than were the constitutions of this unfor- 
tunate family. 

For the space of two or three years the Picards strusrgled man- 
fully with their fate. Living in a wretched hut, in the midst of 
a tropical vegetation, they were exposed to continual irritations 
from insects, and to tlie more formidable attacks of snakes and 
wild beasts, which lurked about the neig*hbourhoofl. Towards the 
middle of July 1817 Madame Picard became alarmingly ill, and 
died. Mademoiselle Picard, who seems to have been a young 
woman of an energetic and persevering mind, w'as now tlie fon- 
.soler and chief support of the miserable family : she was tlie 
qdtieator of her young companions, the manager of the domestic 
establishment, in which she wrouglit with her own hands, and, 
in her father^s frequent absence, superintended the labours of a 
few hired field negroes. Irksome as this mode of life was, made- 
moiselle did not repine ; her principal distress was’a severe head- ' 
ache, wdiich she suffered almost dai4y from the great heat. At 
night, after the out-of-door labours of the day, she retired with 
her two younger brothers into the cottage, and the working 
negroes brought the cotton which had been collected during 
the day, after which she set about prepJ^^ing supper. Assisted 
by the children, she lighted a lire in the middle of the hut, 
and kneaded the cakes of millet flour^which were to be the 
family supper, as well as what were to be used next day. 
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These cites were baked on an iron shovel, and were usually 
r^ady in half an hour : they were far from pleasant to persons 
who had been accustomed to better fare ; but hunger rendered 
them palatable. Occasionally, they were eaten with a little 
butter or sour milk. 

In the morning, all were early at work in the cotton-^fielda ; 
and the only relaxation from toi^was at noon, when the heat of 
the sun was greatest, also a short period in the evening, i^om 
this unvarying round of duties, it was delightful to hna relief in 
the I'est of Sunday. On this day all the family would assemble 
under the shade of a large baobab tree, while mademoiselle or 
her sister read a chapter from the evangdists, or from some book 
likely to inspire them with cheerfulness and resignation. At 
such times Picard almost forgot his misfortunes, and antici- 
pations of brighter days yet in store would fit across his imagi- 
nation. His daughters likewise were happy in these family re- 
unions. They began to discover that every condition of life has 
its peculiar enjoyments. If the labours of the week seemed long 
and laborious, the Sabbath recompensed them by its calm and 
its recreations. If life was spent in rustic occupations, there was 
at least no struggle to keep up appearances : the laliour of the 
fields, the simplicity of dress and manners, all seemed like a re- 
turn to the primitive ages of the world. 

But all this ruml enjoyment, if so it might be called, came 
unexpectedly to an end. The plantation failed to realise the out- 
lay upon it. Wild beasts carried off all the live stock in a single 
night ; and various other losses occurred, sufficient to depress 
minds mucli more hopeful. To bring the family disasters to- 
wards a climax, the younger children fell victims to the climate ; 
and this blow was succeeded by a still greater misfortune — 
the death of M, Picard. The remaining members of this ill- 
fated family were now only mademoiselle and her sister Caro- 
line; their cousin having already returned to France. At this 
melancholy juncture M* Hard, a person who had done ifiany acts 
of kindness to the Picards, .and who had for some years followed 
the profession of a teacher in St Louis, with the greatest deli- 
cacy offered his hand and his fortune to mademoiselle ; and this 
amiable young lady, who had been a pattern to daughters in 
affliction, was, in accepting b’s offer, rewarded for all her suffer- 
ings. Her sister Caroline afterwards married M. Richard, a 
be<tanist who Was attached to the agricultural establishment of 
the colony. d 

Leaving Senegal vdth her husband, Madame Hard arrived in 
France .nt the close of the year 18 'iO. After a residence in Paris 
for tWn Months, they reached M. Hardys native place at Bligny- 
Bou««Beaune, in the deppii'tment of the Cote d’Or, where madame 
had the bimpiness of finding new relations, whose tender friend- 
si^ consol^ her in part for the loss of those whom^eath had 
taken from her in Africa. 
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y HE human form^ at birth^ may be said to come from 

the hand of God in a state pfogressire towards perfeo 
desirable point it attains when fully 
matured in youth. The limbs are flexible ancT W'ell- 
formed, the head elevated and round, the person at ease 
and erect, tlie feet expanded and suitable /or freedom of 
movement, and if in a state of health, the wholO internal 
0^ parts of the system are performing their appointed functions, 
fn general, unless the body is afliicted with age or disease, or in- 
jured by intemperance or excessive labour, it is pleasing in all its 
outlines. Nature has not done her work clumsily, or by halves ; 
has not left anything to be desirod in the w*ay of personal change 
or improvement. Of course there aro accidental malformations, 
hut these are exceptions to a general rule, and do not here inquire 
to be taken into account. It may also be allowed that, by tasteful- 
ness in drossing, it is possible to remedy small defects in personal 
appearance ; and every remedy of this kind we hold to be reason- 
able and legitimate. For example, nature has in some instances 
given a scanty and insufficient covering of hair to the head ; and 
art, to supply the deficiency, has invented the peruke — the wear- 
ing of which is necessarily unobjectionable, if not commendable. 
So, likewise, when teeth decay, it is consistent witlt good taste 
to supply the defect by artificial means. 

Improvements of appearance, therefore, when useful, and 
governed by good taste, can meet with no reprobation. The 
case, however, is very different when the eflbrt to improve has 
a tendency to torture the frame, violently alter the shape, or 
impair the action of the muscles. Efforts of this kind can 1>e 
spoken of as not less impious than fantastic and foolish. Yet, 
influenced by custom or fashion, and without one plea in point 
of taste, it is maivellous how universal have been the attempts 
to amend the shapes and appearancoi which nature, as well as 
judgment, have pronounced to be unimprovable. 

Almost all dark-colourod nations puncture or tattoo the skin — 
some the face, others the ai*ms and limbs, and many the whole 
body ; tbe object being to impress indelible raai'ks which shajl 
render the inaividual conspicuous. The practice is attended with* 
great pain, mars the functions of tl)^ skin, and rendei's the coun- 
tenance hideous or lidiculous. 

The Esquimaux wear heavy ornaments of wood, bone, or of 
walrus^-teeth, in the lower lip. For tills purpose the lip is 
pierced, and the ornament, as it is thought to be, drags it down, 
so as to show the teeth and gums. The sight of this disfigure- 
ment, as may be supposed, is particularly offensive to a cultivated 
taste. 

No. 93. 
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Many rude nations— the South Sea islanders among othiers — 
BimilaiTv disfigui’e their eount^ances by suspending bonea^ or 
other oDjects, irmn the cartiuige of the nose. The ancient 
Syrians lollowed ar practice of this bai'barous kind. 

Some of the African t|ibea file their teeth, so as to give them 
a jagged or scalloped ajipearance; their obje(‘t being to make the 
teeth of the up]^ fall into those o£ the lower jaw, hke the teeth 
of a rat-trap. The hidsousness of this disfigurement, cumbuied 
with the naturally thick and open hpa of the negro, may easily 
be conceived. 

Beligious fanatics in India, under the notion of performing 
meritorious acts of pie^ and devotion, hold their hanth above 
their head so long, that their ai*ms stiffen in that jpo^tion. Others 
close the hand> and hold it in that posture till the nails grow 
into the flesh, and the Ungers become rigid.. A third class con- 
sider It meritorious never to cut the nails of their hands or feet, 
but to let them grow like the talons of bii*ds. 

1x1 Chino, long nails are a mark of high fashion ; for they indi- 
cate that the p^y does not need to woi^k for a hveliho^^ A 
similai' folly seems to prevail in England, where many deni^ns 
of fashion pride themselves on the length of their nails, and the 
unserviceableness of their hands. Those who entertain such 
notions ought to be aware that the Chinese quite outdo them in 
these respects. The nails of the Chinese fop are suffered togiuw 
to the length of tlve or sin inches, and require to be supported 
by slips of bamboo pojected fi*om the ends of the fingers. 

The tight strapping down of trousers among young men in 
Prance, and in oui' own countiy, is producing not only a stiff styh^ 
of walking, but a greater evil. The knee and anUe joints not 
being fully exercised, become affected with afichylosiSf or stiff- 
ness ; which, though perhaps not troublesome at the time, may 
he painfully apparent m advanced years. Trouser straps, if worn 
at all, should oe so easy, as not in the least jto prevent the free 
action of the joints. Kature did not intend that the legb of 
young men should be inhexible stumps. 

The easy motion and exercise of eveiy muscle and joint, so 
conducive to health and vigour, are ffreatly impeded by military 
discipline. The stiff unnatural of soldiers gives them an 
unbending and bedt-upright g-^it, which ie at variance with pei*- 
manent activity. Retired military men can rarely cope m 
j^gugth or agility with civilians of the same age. The military 
awp" is thus, to a certain extent, a deformity. Nature and good 
taate alike suggest an upngbt. hut yet an easy, ffeaibie carriage 
ready to hend^ and the head ready fo turn gracefully 
and un its pivot tlie neck. 

Zealander, who igi^rantly deforms his countenance 
on the supposition that he is making it beautiful, 
js IS^ blameabiethan the educated Kur^moan lady, who mins lier 
complexion and her hekith with the dangerous trash sold as 
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cosmetics^ It should be known, that eveiy kind of eruptive 
mark on the skin is a symptom of some epeciee of disorder in the 
system, of which uatui'e takes this means of I’elievin^ itself. All 
aitempts, therefore, to banish marks from th*e skin, are exceed- 
ing'ly nazaiHious to health, aad cafiinot be sufRciestly reprehended. 
Tne disorder, whatever it be, ought to fall under regular medical 
treatment. Tiie powder ca]l«l I’ouge, which some ladies employ 
to give a delicate i*ed tinge to the complexion, is very kyurious 
to the skin, and always leaVes a haggard appearance. 

The dyeing of the hair, with the view, generally, of concealing 
grayness, is scarcely less objectionable. The dye is a chemical 
drug, of a mineral basis, and invariably injures the hair it is 
designed to improve. Much good sense is beginning to be 
shown by ladies wearing their own gray hair, instead of resort- 
ing to jiijumous dyes. 

From these miscellaneous defo|«mities of the pei'son and 
human face divine,” we turn to a class o>f voluntary distortions 
wdiich demand a more detailed desenptioii ; commencing with an 
account of the methods which have been adopted by certain 
nations to improve, as they imagine, the form of the head. 

DISTORTION OF THE HEAD. 

The head is naturally spherical. From the eyebrows, the 
skull rises with a roundish swell towards the crouTn. In some 
notions the brow recedes more than in others; •but all partici- 
p.ite in the general roundish character. According to the ac- 
(‘ounts of ancient authors, it a])pear8 that certain vude nations 
ill w’cstera Asia were in the habit of compressing the skulls of 
their infants, in order to lengthen them in shape* Hippocrates, 
in speaking of a people living near the Eiixine Sea, styles them 
Macrocejmali, from the length of their heads. ‘‘ At tirst,” says 
he, the length of their heads was owing to a law or custom, 
but now nature herself confoims to the usage, it being an opinion 
among them, that those who have the longest heads are the most 
noble. The cu.stoin stood thus : As soon as the child was TiOrn, 
they immediately fashioned its soft and tender head wuth their 
Jitiuds, and, by the use of bandages and pro|)er arts, forced it 
to grow lengthwise, by which means the spherical figure of 
the head w'as perverted, and the length increased. This at first 
was the effect pf custom, to make natcn*e operate in this way; 
and in process of time it became so natural, as to render* the 
]ii’actice useless.” • 

Of the truth of the hypothesis, that nature in time sent the 
children into the world with long instead of round heads, 
may be permitted to doubt ; it is certain, howeveiv as far as cafti 
be learned from concurrent teatimooT, that theie were nations of 
antiquity with heads remarkably long in figure: such being 
the fashionable shape of the skull at the lime. 

AVhen the Spaniards settled iii the West India islands and 
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Scrwldk^ltn^rioii, they found that cei^tam tribes and imtions frtue^ 
tietd^the uuimtural eustom of compressing* and lengldieifting^ 
l|0id> A practice so cruel and barbarous shocked Idle Spanisli' 
eccdesi^stitis ; and iii one of the synods of the diocese of liini^ in 
]^r^ a decree was passed prohibiting the custom, and indicting 
plunishments on those who should alcerwards be found of 

From the appearance of several dniUs which have been founds 
it^ls put -beyoua a doubt that the custom was common in PCnb 
previous to this ecclesiastical injunetibu. 

In those parts of America not visited hy the Spjiniards, the 
practice continued longer in use-; and tall the present day, it is a 
Universal Usage among certain tiibes of North American Indiansr 
'ilie which it is most common is within thh Oregod 

territO|^, on the north-west coast, and in Vancouver’s island, 
llie tribes in this quarter have a giraat similarity in their habits, 
language) and appeorance. Travellers describe them as living in 
miseraole hovels, depending chiefly on £sh for their food, and 
generally less bold and enteiprising, though not less intelligent, 
.than the tribes who inhabit the prairies. 

In the course of a journey performed by Mr J. K. Townsend, 
an American naturalist, down the banks of the Columbia, in 
1884, he visited a tribe of Klikatat Indians, who flatten the head 
in a very hideous manner. The following are his observations 
on this subject * 

** About two miles below the cataract [on the Cohimbia river] 
is a small village of Klikatat Indians. Their situation does not 
appear diflSei'ent from what we have been accustomed to see at the 
fori. They live in the same sort of miserable loose hovels, and 
are the same wished, squalid-looking people. Although enjoy- 
ing far more advantages, and having in a much greater degree 
the means of rendelring themselves comfortable, yet their mode of 
livings their garments, their wigwams, and everything conneotod 
with them, is not much better than the Snakes and Bannecks, 
and ^very* £tr inferior to that fine, noble -looking race, the 
Kf^dlise. 

A custom prevalent, and almost universal amongst these 
Indiaue, is that of flattening, or mashing in the whole front oT 
the skull, from the superciliary lidge to U)e crown. I'he appeaiv 
ance produced by this unnatqiv! opei^tion is almost hideous, end 
one would suppose that ^ intellect would be materially affected 
by it. This, nowever, does not appear to be the case^ as I have 
nev9t‘ seen (with a single exception, the Kayouse) a race of people 

H ore shrewd and intelligent^ I had a conversation' 
a fisw dsfys sif^ce, witn a chief who .snsiaks iUm 
l^e, lie said that he had esMed himself to abo-» 
in his own tribe ; but although hta people would 
io.his talk on most subjects, ^thsir Sara W6r» firmly 
I was msptiened : * they would leave theoUttncfl 
until none but a fbw squaws and children wem 
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left to dritik in the woi'ds of tl» chie£’ It it eveii VMmsidepdl 
amongp thaooi a degradation to possess i^nd Ibtad; and one 
whose capnt has happened to be neglected in his iafancyi oaa 
never become even a subordinate chief in his tribe^ and is tmted 
with indifference and dbklaiii^ as on^ who is unworthy a place 
amonffst them. ^ 

» I'he ff altening of the headds practised by at least ten or twelve 
distinct tribes of the lower conntiy : the Kukaiats, Kalapooyah^ 
and Multnomahs, of the Wallammet and its vicinity the Chi- 
nooks, Klatsaps, Klatstonis, Kowalitsks, Katlammets, Kille- 
mooks, and Chekalis, ef the lower Columbia and its tributaries : 
and pi'obably by others, both north and south. The tribe called 
Flat^heads, or Saltsh, who reside near the sources of the Oregpon, 
have long: since abolished this custom. 

*‘The mode by which the flattening is effeOted, varies considei'^ 
ably with the different tribes. The Wsdlammet Indians place the 
infant, soon after birth, upon a board, to tlie edtres of which are 
attached little loops of hempen cord or leather, and other similar 
cords are passed across and back, in a zig-za^ manner, through 
these loops, enclosing the child, and binding it flrmly down. I'o 
the upper edge of tms boaisl, in which is a depression to i^ceive 
the back part of the head, aimther smaller one is attached bv 
hinges of leather, and made to he obliquely upon the foi'ehead, 
the force of the pressure being regulated bv several strings 
attached to its edge, which are passed through holes in the board 
upon which the infant is lying, and secured there. 

The mode of the Chinooks, and others near the sea, differs 
widely from that of the upper Indians, and appears somewhat 
less barbarous and ci'uel. A sort of crame is formed by excavat- 
ing a pine log to the depth of eight or ten inches* The child is 
piacedT in it on a bed of little grass mats, and bound down 5n the 
manner above described. A little boss of tightly-jdaited and 
woven grass is then applied to the foi*ehead, and secured by a 
cord to the loops at the side. The infant is thus suffered to remain 
from four to eight months, or until the sutures of the skulfluive 
in some measure united, and the bone become solid and iirin. 
.It » seldom or itever taken from the cradle, except in case of 
severe illness, until the flattening pi'ocesB is completed. 

1 saw totday a young child from whose he^ the board had 
just bleen It was, without jexception, the most frightful 

and disgustiiigdookiog object that 1 ever b^eld* The whole 
fr<^t of the hm was completely flsfttened,/and the mass of brain 
being Ibroed baok^ caused an enormous projection tiiere. The 
poior Htde mhture^a eyes protruded to the:i distance of half an 
inch, ond^ looked inflamed and discolouredj as did all the sur- 
roimding parts^ « Although 1 felt a kind of chill creii^ over me 
flrom *llia oontemj^tion of such dire deformity, yet duere was 
sOmeiMpgsoatarlo^aringfliid ajbsolut^y queer in tho physiog- 
nomy, 1 could hot repress a smile ; and when the mother 
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ar^tifred tie little object, and made it laugh, it looked so i^ist- 
ibly, so tepiibly ludioroua, that I and those "who were ^ith me 
burat into a simultaneous roar of 
laughter, which frightened it, and 
made it ciy, in which predicament 
it looked much less homble than be- 
fore.” •» ^ 

Dr Scquler, an eminent naturalist, 
who has*" devoted much attention to 
this subject, gives, in the Zoological 
Magazine for a similar account 
of the compression of skulls among 
the Oregon Indians. The annexed 
wood-engraving, tig. 1, is copied from 
a sketch which he ofiers of an infant 
skull compressed in the manner 
• Fig. I. which has been described. What a 

i^AhchoIy pictui*e of tasteless ignorance does it present ! 

DISTORTION OF THE FOOT. 

The foot is cbmposed of a number of small bones, united by 
jmnts and ligainents, and forming, from the heel to the ball of 
the great tx)e, a finely-shaped arch, which has an elastic motion in 
Every time the foot is pressed to the giwnd, it is to a 
esprtainidegree extended by the weight of the body and the force 
Ve employ in pushing ourselves forward. To prove that such is the 
Oase, first measure the length of the foot while sitting, and then 
laieasure it standing, keeping it, for instance, on a sheet of paper, 
vthkdi we can mark at toe and heel) and it will be found that the 
measure whila ataading is about half an inch longer than while 
sitting. 

To accommodate this extension of the foot in walking, it is 
impor^nt that shoes Should be su'ffioiently iDomy and elastic. If 
spac| is not allowed by either of these plans, the foot is cramped 
in its motions, and great inconvenience and pain are felt. Young 
persons, from the vanity of wishing to have a neat foot, often do 
themselves serious injuiy by wearing boots or shoes which are 
too small. At one time there ^as a fashion among ladies of 
wearing shoes with very hig:^ Ij^els, by which the weight was 
thrown forward on the front part of the foot, causing much 
tmnecaaiaiy pain, besides an awkwardness in walking. This 
abaiipdraMii^^ is noWifinrtunutely gone, and the high neels are 
aoW| A|i riieei . in the boots of n dots of young mu<di to 
tiMMpN^ftient of their ^t. M2 auoh ettra^gant heightening 
is a violation of natur^ whieh^designed that the hed 
hall of the toe aho^d be on a level; and, as in all 
Jfiktions of the natural eeonomys the transgression is sure to 
wttii pain, dis^rttoui or acme other species of punish* 

' tmmt. 
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la China, the feet of the vom^ are distorted on a ^tematle 
principle. It appears that in that countary the perfection of 
beauty in a female foot is a dumpy ball, not unlike a hoof. How 
such a horrible deformity should have come 'to be viewed as a 
trait of beauty, has never been explained. Like follies of fashion 
jn our own country, it sets reason and investigation alike at do- 
"liance. Alt that can be learned of it is, that it is not of great 
antiquity. There was a time when the feet of the Chinese women 
were permitted to grow freely, like those of the other sex. Some 
]^aoe this period at the distance of eight or nine hundred years 
aico ; and it is at least ceiiaiu that the custom is several centuries 
old. As nearly all monstrosities of fashion originate in the cohrt, 
it probably began with some peculiarity in tne feet of a Iddy of 
fashion and influence at the court of the Chinese emperor ; and, 
hrst followed from slavish adulation, it may have continued from 
a mei'e vitiation of taste. 

When or how this custom commenced is of little consequence. 
It is sufficient for us to know that it exists as a wdde-spread 
u«sage ; and that, with the enduring nature of all Chinese cus- 
toms, it is likely to continue lon^ without abatement. The 
accounts presented by medical anti other travellers of the pro- 
cess of distortion and its results, are almost too distressing for 
perusal. 

Soon after the birth of a female infant of the higher ranks, tlie 
mother addresses herself to the duty of compressing the feet, 
I'his is done by folding the toes down on the sole of the foot, and 
binding them in this position by a strong band passed over 
them, wliich keeps the whole foot as in a vice. Every day the 
binding is i^newed, but is never relaxed except at the moment of 
dressing with fijesh bandages. The compression, of course, pro- 
duces great agony, but that does not causa any intermission of 
the torture. The child may cry, feint, go into convulsions, or 
die ; all, however, is unheedm. As the parts continue to grow, 
notwithstanding the pressure, the pain is not momentary, but 
lasting. For five or six years a torture is endured which tends 
to impair the temper of the child. In proportion as the foot 
phases to grow', the pain diminishes; and wnen the mutilation 
in the fifth or sixth year is complete, the feet are found to be 
two crushed and wisuwed stum^. The toes are shrivelied and 
liressed into the sole ; and the upper part of the feot— the top 
of the areh— is«a Wt u^'in which the leg seems to be inserted.* 

When the unfertunate female whf> has hW so treated attains 
maturily, her feet ave not lohger than t^mee to five inches : 
she ill feet walks, or rather waddles, on a pair of stumps. Feet 
of this small stumpy ferm are eonsidered to be very beautifeil. 

A foot two inches in length,*' a writer this subject, is 
tlie idol of a Chinaman, on which he lavishes the most preci9us 
epithets which natuie and language can ^pply. But its ocauties 
am altogether ideal ; for, when stripped of its gay investments, 
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it isf j^teous mtilBB of ig^lucll 

»k& of a washerwoman's hand! after It hat nndei^ne t^^aaoerii- 

g i in soap and water* But fancy has played her part so well, 
t this piece of 'mined natdre; Which is saldoiii d^perhW 
never seen hv ihW^iatmat^ as the prime essential elemewfof 
edl feminine oeaatjK of a native woman/ said I to 

Chinese aequaintaned, ^ vOTjr hendsemo, so that it is a ^at 
pity to spoil it/ He smiled with satisfaction at the com- 
pliment, but would only allow thaf it interfered with the ^ait 
^They cannot walk so well,* was the atnotmt of his concession in 
favour* He was sd blessed as not to know real state of 
this er^an, and therefoio his admiration had no alloy. To show 
t^t there is something^ like masonic secrecy about this small 
foot, 1 need only mention that on one occasion the servaht, vtHhen 
her mistress proceeded to unwind the baddages, blushed, and 
turned her we to the wall. In walking, the body of femdes 
reels fTom side to side, so as never to appear upright. When 
seen in the streets, they are generally supported oy a littie giiJ, 
Or have the assistance of a walking-stick. 

This odious custom of compressing the ftet prevails prm- 
ci^lly among the higher classes in China, It is not followed by 
Imnilies of the Tartar race settled in the country ; nor is it much 
practised by the lower order of peofde. *tn the^middle and more 
humble classes, it is not unusual for one daughter of a f 4 mily 
to be so treatm, with the view of increasing her matrimonul 
value* 

# DlStOnTlOir BY TIGHT LACntG* 


In one of the annual reports of the Registrar-General on births 
and deaths, the following passa^ occurs: — theye^ 1689, 
thirty-one thousand ^nd pinety Englishwomen died or oim»ump- 
tion. This high mortality is ascribed partly to the it^oor life 
they lead, partly to the cojuf^ssion prevenHm the fref^efanmn 
efthe eh$»t by costume.” By this reporty w&ch is nc^ inclusive 
of Sbotland and Ireland, it would appear thi| perhaps ^aot fewer 
thiui fifteen thousand lives am annually sdiwoed amhgst us 
through the agency of one distinct error in C0sttnne--k‘it^t Jacinff. 
In North America, this folly of ^sishion is caT^d females to 
as great a height as it is in the United Kingftmr; ana this, we 
presume^ will add a few inore,thdU8apds of the general 

•sacrifice. No species of voluntary diatortl^^tw we ai-e ac- 
quainted with, is produotivocof i^ch a disastrpM%ss of health 
as is caus$ by ^ moUsttm^^ptacricek^^^ compression 
Of ihsjiimds among the|iidlan 0 |iis not usually in|uriou%^ health. 
hoVrqg it may ad& to nidedusOesS of kppsamiiee. And 
g lum apyession of the female feet in Chh^ thot^h causing fVet- 
fuiliW& hxl^cy, is not said to impair constitutional energy. 
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U lxj»a been left for Eogliidiwom^ diecovor end practUe tba 
i;^ of all the perwonul djecomforl and dietoih 

tion. 

The ol^ect of tight laoiog ie the eame ae that given hv com- 
preo&ing the Ghipeee female foot--^an idea of seom^ IxKuttj in 
Xbrnt* A sidali waist is thought beautiful, elegant, the perlNtiOa 
of iigu^. Ws idea originatei in ao ooi^ct perception of 
apd IS in idolation of nature. It has its foundation in caprice 
and ignorance. In all probability it began with some hishionable 
lady of the court, whose waist was £hnired for its handsome 
ahape ; and, to have waists equally neat, all the other ladies would 
cammepce lacing and squeezing themselves, without any regard 
to proportion or bulk of figure. Be this as it may, tight lacing 
h^ been followed as a fashion by all classes of females, from the 
highest to the lowest; and now it may be spoken of as a universal 
frenzy, ruinous to comfort, and destructive of health. Ifow it 
should be injurious, may be imderstood from the following ex- 
planations. 

The intciior of the body consists of two cavities, one above 
the other. In the uppermost, termed the chest, are contained 

the heart and lungs, 
as marked in toe 
annexed engraving, 
fig. 2. H is the 
heart; BL the right 
lung ; and L L the 
left lung. The use 
of the heart is to dift 
as a force-pumn for 
sending the olood 
throu^ the vari- 
ous channels of the 
body. The lungs 
are the organs of 
breathing^ and con- 
tain a vast number 
of minute cells and 
tubes^ into which 
the air is drawn at 
every inspiration. 
The cavity of« the 
chest is separated 
item the cayity 
beneath by tlie 
diaphragm, marked 
, ^ ^ B D in the engrav- 
* y In the lower 

cavity are the stomach, marked $^*$* ana me mtestines, marked 
III; thpse constituting the aliijjpta^ organs, or organs for 
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knd digedtinj^ tlie food. l^mnediftjfeiSy over the Btomach 
i«>liie liver^ marked 1^4 end thoduty ot‘ is to secrete the 

bile. Withm thia<MV^dMre are some other vital organs, notex*- 
in the engraving. The whole of this beautiful apparatus, 
circulating tm Idood, inhaling and exjtiring air, receiving 
and digesting fbod> and otherwise keq^ing the animal economy 
in motion^ may be^olberved i» be neatly packed toge^er, leaving 
no space unoccupM pr to spare. Neither^ however, is there any 
undue pressure of one part on anothcf. All the parts are provided 
wi^ exactly that degree of room which they require — no more, 
and no less. On consideiing this mg^otn aiTangement, the 
mind must be struck with the folly, if not impiety; of any kind 
of undue compression from without. We can see at a glance 
that pi'essure must have the effect of forcing the organs out of 
their proper place, and of crushing them on each other. This 
crushing of course prevents freedom of action ; the heart cannot 
get properly wrought, the lungs cannot freely breathe, the 
blood does not circulate healthily, the stomach cannot rightly 
digest, and the liver and other viscera are put equally out of 
sorts — the whole machine is deranged. 

The internal parts of the body, thus briefly referred to, are> 
as avety one must know, sustained by a framework of bones — • 
composed of the vertebrie or back-bone, the &oulder and breast 
Imes, and the ribs. External compression, m the fli‘st place, 
discomposes and distorts this system of bones. In the annexed 
engravings, figures 3 and 4, are shown the i^earance of the ribs 
qj|a chest l^fore and after compression. In %. 3, which repre- 
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lower ribs are forced in upon the liver and stomach ; and these 
members, to escape the toi*ture imposed on them, press partly 
down upon the bowels, and partly ap the dtapbm^m, 

which m turn presses against the he^t and Inngs. dathough 
the lacing may be relaxed at nighty the repeiMUsd daily pretsuin 
gives n permanent set to the bones, and th^bs are found irre* 
vocably distorted— tapering tawaras a pdSft where th^ should 
bulde oHt, and bulging out where they^SliM taper. 

Tliis alteration of ^ape in ihB riba is the earliest and least 
distortioii. Other and greater calamities to the bony structure 
eiibue. Jammed out of their natural position, the heart and 
lungs press upon and make mi effort to expand the chest and 
shoulder bones : this effort is partly restrained by the external 
pressui'e ; and thei'e are thus two pressures contending against 
each other. Nature outraged, has her revenge: one shoumr be^ 
eowtes higher titan the oih^, and the sjnne is bent. Distortion 
is also going on beneath ; very frequently one hip becomes 
larger than the other. The wnole body is twisted. As our 
own testimony on this subject is of little value, we beg to pre- 
sent that of an able medical writer, Mr Samuel Hare.* “ The 
usual mode of attack in this species of disease [spinal curvature, 
represented in hg^^ 5] is as follows; — After long-continued 

pressure upon the chest 
aud abdomen, occasioned 
by the instrumentality of 
tight lacing, a perceptible 
deterioration of health 
ensues, the rapidity of 
which will depend much 
ujpon the previous state 
ol the constitution. This 
derangement of lienltli 
naturally produces a soft- 
ening of the bones^ ac- 
companied frequently by 
disordered functions of the 
lungs, in which the heart 
and abdominal viscei^ 
participate ; and unless ar- 
I'ested m its jpi’ogress, de- 
Fjg. 5 , formity will m esfab- ’ 

a scene which terminates in suffering and 
in through n^lect^ in premature dissolution. 


A very little reflection will show the reader the mode in which 
latei’al curvature of the spine is generally produced. The upper 
part of tite atays are brought close under tlub arms, and being 



* Praetioad Observatiotis on tb« Causes and SHVentineiit of Cuivataro of 
theSpmow By Saiaael Hjan, Surgeoa. Longmsa aad Co. 
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bebiii4)« thvy (»mse oxoBwive psMtife m ibe 
|}r,»fiouldef-blade«| these, ki their tttm, pest upon the ribeeaid 
B^nal column^ And this pressuire the iree use of th^ 
oMtructed. The rnicffus evocetiODS of kfe univoidebiy texid to 
A much flpmter nae of the id^ht htmd and arm thau ai the left, 
hf which meahs^the ^rmer are enabled to emancijpte them* 
eSves in some measure from the uitnatural and disajrreeable 
reatrwmt in whioh the^ are held, whilst the latter eontmue Com- 
paratively mbtionlees : this is the immediate and constant cause of 
that elevation of the right, and consequent depression of the left 
shoulder, so common amongst females in the^ middle and higher 
classes or society. The disproportion in the size of the shoulueie, 
which is so evident, is not occasioned hr any material enltige^ 
meat of the right shoulder, m which little or no diiference takes 
place; the disparity arises from the diminution in size of the 
left, occasioned by the injurious pressure and condnement to 
which It has been subieot. This more fi'equent use of the right 
hand and arm, which custom has rendered almost universal, 
combined with the injurious edects of pressure by stays, the 
consequence of tight lacing, is productive of the general preva- 
lence of lateral deformi^ in young females, especially when of 
delicath constitutions. By the general use ff one arm and side, 
as already stated, and the feeble resistance offered by the other 
to the conffnement and pressure of stays, the left scapula is 
furced against the ribs, and these, in turn, against the spinal 
column, which is thus pushed towards the right side ; and, in 
severe arid long-continued cases, some of the veitebrse, ^nerally 
a part of the dorsal, are so far displaced, as to be driven under 
the heads of the ribs on the right side, which, being bent at an 
acute angle) form a ridge, that, upon a superfioial examination, 
may easur be mistaken for the prominence of the true spine, 
more or less curved, the convex side being towards the right 
shoulder. In such instances , 4 he upper < dorsal vertebrm give 
way,so completely, as to become almost horizontal ; the hips ulso 
ap]^r exceedingly dispreportioned, in ske, the left|pQ& being 
much more prominent tnan the other.” 

Distortion' of the ribs, distortion of the shoidder and chest 
bones, distortion of the lower or lip bonea, and distortion of the 
spine, are thus men to be almost inevitable resulto of tight lacing^. 
.As these distortioiis are not, for the most part, very conspicuous, 
some may^he inclined to doubt their ezistenc^ but the cause nf 
thair ^lemg generrii^ ooncedled fbom observunon^ is the mode of 
IbshionaMe messing, hi tiiiich) by means *<01 padding, the balance 
Af the %Ura is extemidfy prmrved^ ^ * 

^lOriisr bedHy deformities, d» at' lehst ui^sleasant iq^pearimces, 
are laxmru, to arise ftoto tight ladug. Among th^ may be 
mentioned the displacement of the breast, the shrinking and 
hai^endng of the wpRt ^which leads to veiy serious couse- 
quenm), and riie swriung and^fturiimg of riie neck. Sometimes 
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thin ted^mng uppemnce mohe« the counteniuM^ saftiiejhM^ 
iirauspidously grlow^ng tingrchto the point of the i^osa,. iRbiok 
legs (Hid swollen feet ore dbo pretty common results*^ ^ < 

The ititenial disorder caneed hy tiiis perntcioue practice are 
so nmnefous, we could easily iili several pa^ wM a mere 
cfitalogne of thdr iiain^« From a list presenti^ iVom ditferent 
medical writers by Mr CoutoCn, in his popular work on the 
BddrmiHes of the 6{dnei* we select the followings (^plaints and 
diseasm, all caused by tight lacing : — Headache, giddines^ pains 
in the eyes, earache, apoplexy, bleeding at the nose, inability to 
suCkJe, scirrhous and cancer in the breist, adhesion of the lungs 
to the diaphra^^ asthma, spitting of blood, palpitation of the 
heart, water in the chest, cough, abscesses in the lungs, con- 
sumption, loss of appetite, squeamishness, flatulence, iniptui'e, 
sickness, bad digestion, fistula, jaundice, calculi, diseases of the 
kidneys, hysteri% eruptions. To these consequences are added, 
in respect to mothers, unhealthy chilchvn, ugly children, and 
monstrosities, besides some other horrors ; for which we must 
refl*r to Mr Coulson’s summary. 

The moi'e common and obvious complaint of young females, 
Subject to tight lacing, is derangement of appetite. The digest 
tive oigans being deprived of the due space required for the per- 
fbrmance of their functions, the appetite for food fails, or becomes 
depressed, and occasional faintness ensues. A sickly fainting 
ieeliTig is also caused by the loosening of the corsets at night. 

For as soon as the thorax and abdomen are relaxed, by b«ng 
deprived of their usuAl support, blood rushing downwards, in 
consequence of the diminished resistance to its motion, empties 
the vessels of the head, and thus occasions fainting.’’ t The 
feelings of ^sickness, faintness, and general weakness, accom- 
panied with lowness of spirits, so variously caused, too frequently 
tend to demoralise the mind. To restore and sustain nature, the 
young victim of fashion fms recourse to artificial stimulants. By 
the connivance of domestics, she purchases brandy, laudanuiP) or 
opium, in srbith she secretly indulges, at once allaying the un- 
n:\jtural craving of the stomach, and throwing hef into an agi*ee- 
sdilo^lit of good spirits. In many instances eau de Cologne, and 




drams of more vulgar miterials. Habits of tippling may thus 
be ^ded to the last of evils, individual and social, arising from 
tiglit lacing. ^ * 

On the unfortunate young femalii who too often &U victims 
to Ahis vicious practice, the blame ought, we brieve, in few 
caHes to fall. Mother^ are, In most instaueee, the gUilty cause of 
the desolation. Throughout British society, an insane anxiety 
is manifested in families about the matryiag of daughters. There 

^ ♦ I>nitrman and Co^ Iioiidonf 1S3^. 

t Soemmering, a German medical 
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is » toiiBlEQl dmd amoGf mf^mrihot thekr will not 

g«tt a good QV^to^ I aad t& secure this iiiaportaaitidesadenfto they 
them to smait to. a vari^y of tortupes, considered essential 
hj Wkt moat senedees of all things — ^fashion. 

. aa to earrid^ From some ill«^efined notion, that nature 
ja^mnable to impact that degree of straightness in the j^rson^ and 
ease in walking, which are consistent with gracemlness, the 
mother begins strapping up her daughter’s shoulders, and binding 
her body with a harness or corsets; if thc^e manceuyres fail, she 
causes her to lie, for a certain length of time dailj, on a hnid. 
hoard, or to sit bolt upright on a form. Jf allows her to sit 
on a shah*, it is only uuoer the express injtmotion that she sliull 
not lean it^n the back. All this must be charitably considered 
to arise from ignorance. Sti'ength of frame cannot be secured 
by artifice. Kature has prescribed but one law for strengthening 
the muscular system, and that is contained in three woi^ds — 
AIB, EXB^OiSB, and DIET. To impart gracefulness in walking, 
cheerful $ports and recreations are chiefly desirable. Ko man 
walks so gracefully or is so erect as the North American Indian ; 
and he roams free as the antelopi^om childhood. The error in 
civilised society consists in first depriving nature of the exercise 
she demands, and then attempting to remedy the defect by artifi- 
cial means. 

Were mothers fully instructed, by previous education, in this 
law, they would probably give themselves much less trouble 
about the carriage and fine figure of their daughters. In some 
continental countries, the folly of attempting to supersede nature 
has been long exploded. “From 1760 to about 1770,’’ says 
Soemmering, “ it was the fashion in Berlin, and other parts of 
Germany, and also in Holland a few years before, to apply cor- 
sets to children. This practice fell into disuse, in consequence of 
its being observed that childr^ who did not weai* corsets grew 
up straight, while ^ose who were treated with this extraordinaiy 
cere by it a high shoulder or a hunch. Many families 
might be named in which parental fondness selected the hand- 
somest of several boys to put in corsets; and the result was, 
that these alone were hunched. The de&rmity was attinbuted 
at first to the improper mode ofimpplying the corsets, till it was 
discovered that no child thus invested grew up straight ; not to 
mention ^ risk of consumption and rupture «which were hke- 
>ise ineWed by ufing ^em.” ^ 

Not awSsre of these copsequences, or de:^i&g%iezi9^1;he mother, 
as yre have said, too often compels her ohiM to submit to a con- 
Sfricliim of the waist. ; If she happen to have two daughters, 
one rnoetf robust than the tther, she endeavours to bring the ro- 
bust one to the same degree of tenuity as her sister by the cor- 
set apparatus. Cries and tears are alike disregarded; the poor 
girl 16 forced to submit. «, In one instance within our knowledge, 
a mother violently beat her daughter to m^ke her submit to this 
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m'ocess of o<Mis|>f^6i9n. The hvXik wm nuaed, and she 
Iticojne al^Wtual dnnnrdnnk6l^ 

AVith reapei^ to the gMaten aomhev of women 

surely entertain very eatraordinary oniBioaa, The human %ure, 
lu its perfect in4lkia> has ne great hollow at the waist^ nor does it 
bwell out to eaonnoiia proportione in the lower and upper parte. 
It iSy in a word, not eiap^ Uke a waap. In the adjoining cut, 
tig. *6, the female leaiat ia rqmeeentea according to the moat 
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perfect known model, that of the Venus de Medici ; and in fig. 7, 
it IS shown as fashion makes it. Perhaps, indeed, fig. 7 is not 
sc]uep 2 ed so tightly as it is occasionally seen in fabhiouable 
assemblies, where young ladies may sometimes be observed Vith 
waists of less than fifteen inches in cjreumference. 

• Tlnoup:h has now been said on the dangers qf tight lacing, and 
we conclude with the foUowing practical observations on corsets.’^ 
Corsets are designed partly as under-clothing, and portly to 
display the genasal cmtlatir m the figure, or, it may be aaid, to 
give effect to th^bost. These leginmate objects of their 'use' 
may be gained wfthajul reomirw tm tight laang. The corsets 
should be composed of the smoothest and most elastic materials f 
should be accurstely adapted to the individual wearer, so tha$ 
no point may receive ujadue pressure^ sod should never be drawn 
so tight as to interfere with per&ctly l^eathing, or with 

* The word cosset is onginafiy French, heing^fipom eorpR, the body, and 
set rer, to 8q,ueeze. 
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ertfiieAil lattiMes und movements* It it obvicNi# thi^ muih 
be ttktirdy destitute of Bttcd^a^d ;;tri|alebia>Qe| to 
^to bairbar<m( i^entitott. By selecti;Q|f a witmd pBoffto* 
in it« tbkdbnm «la8timty> t& ^e tgr^^ m. of tbe 
^WcTi Bnd bjr » wtoto ^tojaoywtant and w^kddingr, 

}^y be ;n(«db nr^f or alkrt^e dc^ee at etiiflhe^ft. 

m witk $<sts^myWMto the thi^ of the indiVldnai^ 
le^dn^ghteiman ^o apply it comlbvte|iy> all ^e edvamateel 
ofth^ fully ^ 

l^^4lie ,^t|e <35a¥J8 approaching ^i* htistot 

garyjft y| ^ '|e Ibfibi not to retirainr 

to obesity, it jjiendMcw 
cij^ lpra of dietf mi fihO#d 

cbppiteitti IXMP# no a^'ounti be employed, Sd>»|gb ft#!t e%- 




Lg e wb fqtnif the teni 


tince the restraint of ^the'<x»bb^ netrinx^ wter- 
feM perfection of the frame. The mtnele^ hbing’^com- 


injndicious treatment. 

On the subject of displaying t]^e^ figure, a writer in the Con- 
versations Lexicon makes the following judicious observatioab, 
with which we may close the present tract : — 


^ut^c toorwi^ ^d pointive oifeneo to delieacyv There wnas a 
time whtii a tnSda of dreseing to display eveiy personal chn^ 
was pecnGto to an unfortunate class of bein^, regarded aa 
Idtt to all t9|e niodesty and dignity of the sex; but it ia a 
melehcholy trbib^ that this distinction between the lost and the 


(Jh they prepare their lovely persdni to be g^aaed at and 
lire^ ia WH ffear proptotions, by the passing crowd ! \Ve 
lid ht^ve allnded io thisateublect, did we not hope that 
^rdP^MlidyersioA unqin its. evil tendency would help to 
^wrobtion. l^has an Unnediate ia^endein lowering 
"ihd^sex m'm dtiypatloA of men, ^ince it lessens iheir reverence 
hhhigi' wjr wlhdd #i#wise alwa^iU lOdhr ttpm with deep 
and siu^y the ftk sex have Itotjn^^lbton^^bat mbdest 


w^lettice] 

g^tasti 

IB 


mrmm 


x^ht hhto the ex^tone we 


inattention ; and 
a ehnWtUehipae bdbre they 
idatied estahtislxed by dead sonde and 


hh lie lev^y pui% inherent m their sex " 



THE SCULPTOR OF THE BLACK FOREST. 

t 

TH£ BEGINS 

tli« Upper part of the Rhine, on its eastern hank^ 
lies the district of country calleo; from its woody cha- 
yacter, the Black Forest, forming part of the g^rand- 
duchy of Baden. It is impossible to travci^se this 
^^part of Germany without being struck with the peculiar 
character of the scenery. The wild abruptness of the 
mountain ridges cdhtrasts effectively with the luxuriant 
softness of th® lovely valleys that extend between them 
towai'ds thu Rhine ; and the whole is characterised by such per- 
fect harmony, that on^jpight fanny it a vast park, planned* out 
by God liimself, and camming all that is beautiful in nature 
vltli every diversity of landscape. On the bonders of the B}ack 
Forest, the scene becomes still more grand and impressive: for 
there^the vall^s contract themselves into narrow gorges : whilst 
the majestic ioi^t itself, stretching far away in the aistance, 
crowns the heights, and winds round *t^ xnountams^ leaving 
here and there a baU sumndV ^ #now<-capped peak, towering 
over the undulating expanse. r , 

the 'B]a(^ Forest exUt several Ihtdi^tktg bi’anches of 
manulhcture, productive of com&rt add a roasdhalSe amount of 
wealth torthe indujst*^ys and ingenious inhabitants. Wooden 
clacks ate to a large extent, for tl|e supply of neighbouring, 
as well as djstunt countries. Of toys t]iere is liken^se a large 
manufacture : these. like the clocksi being made from the niUiive 
No. 04. - / -p ^ j 
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ttmb^, and executed wi(^in the dw^lingeof the 901^ |>6eaaiitigr. 
The tc^s are emed with much jmeloess^ .eiid aome degiee ef 
t«iste^ aud iind e ready aeb iu aQ iauda ta which th^ are treisi^ 
epcorw* The auoasca ef the meritorious workers iu these articles 
iSMs a pteasiugr example ^ awt may be d$De uaders.great 
disadipautf^esastoiaMmaaim U shews that aU 

eulties men away yheftne a wiUte heath Eiret blessed 9 ^ 
honoured be the it^t of honest industry, wherever it is feund } 
but doubly MmtM w the industry whieh< bears up agsainst the 
indusnce of untaward circumstances^ such as those lumpa which 
the f 0 Qv ppasauinr af the Black Foresl^am kimm tarli^ur f It 
is of mm of these Btunble but h^enioue mUihKtem thfl^ we 

prt^e to tell a little story* The narrative^ whmh very 
much as it was lukSed by pastor of BadenwiUsr^ includes no 
mighty or moving^ ixmideiit ; but it possesses the mim of truth; 
ana, addressed to the young, it mvy uot be without its moral. 

In one of the wild mountain passes of the Black Forest lived, 
some years agO; Hermdn doffer, one of the most industrious and 
contented of the rustic manufacturers of the district. Herman 


was the son of a schoolmaster, who had communicated to him 
the little learning he pci^essed. He knew something of Latin, 
spoke the French language with ease, and could play tolerably 
well on the viohn j and these advantages over the surrounding 
rustics procured him the appellation of Master Cloffer. ^ 
lake the other children of the forest, Herman had taken 
delight in carving rude forms from the wood of the dr-tree; 
and naving produced some toys more highly-dnished than those 
of his companions, he persevmdif in his attempts, until, from 
a mere childish amusement, it became a cherish^ pursuit, to 
which all his j^are tune was devoted. During u visit to Basle, 
in Switzerland^ he happened to see some Gothic carving, which 
awakened him to a higner sense of the* beautiful in art than he 
had hitherto enjoyed. Acute in observation, be perceived that 
the Craft to which he had devoted himself was candle of 'pro^ 
ducing ol^eets of the greatest elegance in des^, the day 
on Yrmik Kerman him feasted hia eyee pu the fine carvings at 
Basle^ he was induenced with new fedings; and his future 
course was fixed. ^ ^ 

Betumiiiff home to the par^tal cottage^ he set about a ipeeies 
of work diweut from anythiiigfNil^^ had aif yet been executed 
*in theforeshf Abandonizig ^ h^ hitherto amused 

himi he applied himself eaq^t^ 4 o m reproduction in wood 
of whatever object in nature struck ms into the 

ihoift minute details; finiahiiy agaSi^ find heginning 

>io finish more careiyiy f hnvmg 00 uiieonottsred; and 

ymhijjag with all the enfhuetem of a new]y>*awakened con* 
aeiohtaeal"' V talent. Tl)^ unwesu^^W ajMicatkm could nut 
predwae the desired suocess. BAma\atten)^^ait first 
ibeonect and unmeaning, soon.became more true tq and 
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ttmdb and bbldar t the of emu^on- Yanished, 

to gh^ }daoe todtose of He had seeceeded iu the form: 
lie now aoogpht to g^'ve life to liie pioductioiw: jm bad attained 
to eeienoe;. it ronaio^ to be ^Yed whether ^ poeieiwed 
genius r^end Iben coiBineneed tlm young oapti»1i>^tbot struggle 
between the matiee fewer lutd ti|iefit.mette^^ jojibl elrtiggle 
tbo eippeasive IteiBe; fad ej^^ that 

ifiJiee been eiiooesfful^ , * 

The wood eeemed to obey all Hermaii’a)lra^;^ lie tatmlded 
and fhshitned it to his every wish. His ^wSole soul was en- 
gross w the^ work, and he endeavoured to render it as beautiful 
as his unafhmtien pietured it. It became, as it wer^ a portion 
of Mimlf; anxmaieo by his bopta and aspiratums, and a medium 
£>r the oapression of his thoughts an^; fediings. Nothing was 
done sysCematieally, or by previous taangement : every stroke 
was the result of an impression. 

His sculptures, which had at £i*st been confbunded with the or- 
dinary products of the forest herdsmen, soon beg^ to be noticed 
end admired. They first became in rei^uest at Baden, and ere 
long were eagerly sought after at Munich, Vieima, ana Berlin. 
The dealer to whom he had sold the first for a mere trifle, urged 
the young man to supply him with more as fast as it was pos- 
sible, promising him a better price; and Herman, who, amce 
the death of his father, had been the sole support of his widowed 
mother, was oveijoyea at the prospect of being able to secure to 
her an independent and comlbrtable old age. Their humble 
dwelling be^n to exhibit comforts and conveniences to which 
it had hitherto been a stranger; several articles of furniture 
were purchased ; the holiday suit was more frequently renewed ; 
and when a friend or neighbour dropped in at evening, some 
pleasant refection was generally produced. At such times Heiv 
man would take his violin, and accompany his mother in some 
6f the old Buabian airs, or one of Schiller’s ballade, which she 
had learned finm his £sther the schoolmaster. 

Thus the young seulptor’s days passed tranqufily away, 
divided between his lovM occupation and the innocent relaxa- 
tions of their simple mode of life. Leaving to Dorothy, his 
'mother, the care or all their little afiaii’s, and undisturhkL by 
any contact with tho wcnid, he retired into the sanctuary of his 
inspirations, as a saint in Ifia holy meditation, and lived in an 
ideal world, hom which at itim no inducement could draw him.. 

One summer’a ^evening he was |it&g at the door, and pass- 
ing his hand careiessly over the strings of his violin, when a 
Strang^ on hoisehoek ^nmed up the path leading to the cot- 
tage He was a'l^amtlT about fiurty years of age, and his' 
sil^lii^ attire and easy adaress announced a man oi the wcurid. 
m stopped on seeing Herman, and asked him, in an almost ^ 
unintsl%ibie attempt at German, if he could direct him to the 
dwelhng of Heiman Cloffer the swpto#. 
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that window, replied Herman, pointing tOi a^png 
table, on which were several sculptures in various stages pf pro- 
gress ; nudemeath w^re piled up prepared hloclm of dr; tWilapR 
tools wei^e hung against the wall* , ^ 

4n4 7011 ^ve no other work-room V* 

" monsieur/' ^ 

^ Wonderful 1” he muttered; to profiuee su<di mastprpieoea 
of art in a hovel like this. But, Master OloSbr/’ he Hpntmuea 
Ulpud, do you know that you lade every thmg hpret You onn 
bava^no inOentives-^no encouragement " 

I endOavow to imitate what I see in the best possible paan^r 
ner/' rephed fiorman wmpl^; ** Sere are some gpats, cft&d 


ner, ' rephea Harman simply. ** Here are some gpats, eftued 
from natona: a hw* a nd a obild.'’ 

^Bkquisjiiit’' exclsmed the Frenc^man^ taking the figtusoa 
present^ to him. ‘‘ What delicacy I what expi'ession 1 I most 
nave thdm : what is your pneet” 

Herman, mentioned it. 

^^Agre^/' ssid he, sonirised m the aaubtor's modeiittion. 
go^mo^f Master Qloffer/' he contmu^ *^et I have had 
npssible dS^oulty in findu^ yout those who sell 
yOur proddoUxons ii^ Cfeim^y are ignorant of your name, or eon'* 
ceal it qaalgrtedly, and I cqmd ii|7er discover the fe,w who pur^ 
chase fi'om youradf. J wfs obQged at Ipng^ to egqdy to our 
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** But are yutt aware that, ^ «ontiiit|iiig to here * ) 0 i| 

all y<to ifetare pi'oafec56s-^&itta:t^J, fcar(?| Jn 

riienr" o ^ v 

I am happy and cotttcnted, monsieur,^ ' ' 

the 'Freuelmiaii, l^andfi^ at Homan’s 
ie a prdof of your j^loBouVi 

ytNn^iilM I^Sy* ydu hat« tJc« even a work-rooiUf^wrtf are 
obtt^ed to carve within three etepe of the teplacci^ whePe your 
floieied bacon la ciki^ked^ |9o othei^ iihan a German could lead 
auoh a !INf and can himself bappy.’^ 

" What should 1 gain by a change ?*^ asked Herman. 

- ^ In thedlM; pla&, cdebrity ; for though your^works are ad- 
mked^aial^ you your^lf are unknown. Von must take 

your standing in society; and| t^hat is bf more importance^ you 
mtistmake jmt fortune.^^ 

“.My fortune!” exclaimed Herman: “and pray by wbat 
meanaP 

By meths of those figures of roum to be sure. The artists of 
OUT day liOe like toMs, and you also must advance with the age. 
Cmne with me to Paris ; I will introduce you to a society of 
journalists, who will re^Ssent you as a Michael Angelo in 
lumlature ; and 1 venture to predict that, in less than two years, 
you'WiBtidb in your own carriage.” 

“ Isfhfs possible?” murmured Hennan. 

“ Certain, Master Cloffer ; and since we have chanced to meet, 
you shall be a gainer by it. Your light must no longer be hid 
under a bushel. Believe me, and come to Paris.” 

‘“V must not think of it,” said the young sculptor,' shaking his 
head mournfully. “ 1 should have to change my habits, to leave 
my friends, and, above all, to part from my motlieiv” 

^ The pleasures of Paris will morO than compenstte for all you 
leave behind.” * 

“ Never.” 

“ Con^der,” mid the Btr&n^r^i^JiOf hi ehdeavouriag to per* 
shade CloiSBr, had himself become convinced — “ consider that if 
you remain here you will never be anything but an obscure 
.ifUstic. You appear to me like a prince who has been brought up 
hi recrement, and who la ignorant that a crown awafts him else* 
where. I offer yOu rids crown : you have only to exchange your 
^coarse coat for a bettei^ and forsake your old rdof, and you n^iy 
dbtain fame, pleasure, and wealth.” ^ • 

Herman hesitated, and was justiabottt to reply, when, raising 
€yes, he aaw his mother gaaing earnestly at him; she had 
eiltmd'soibb minutes befbre, and though she Could not unde^- 
amd tbs language in wHichi they s^oke, 0e unusual emotion 
^splayed by Herman gave the alarm to Imr maternal feelings^ 

“ Vfliat does the stranger say to fheeu my son?” she asked in 
German. ' ' * * • 

“ He is telling me about his countiy.” 
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^ And lie wishes thee to accompany him thither, doth he 
not?” 

Herman nodded affirmatively. 

“ Bemember,” said she earnestly, that all who love you are 
hei«.” 

^ I shall not forget it,” he replied. 

“ Well, what is your decision Tl' asked the siranger, who had 
Tainly endeavoured to understand their discourse. 

I cannot leave my mother,” rejflied Hetman gravely ; and 
seeing the l^nchman was about to remdustrate, he added, I 
have determiiiied ; nothing shall make me change.” 

Well, please yourself,” he said, shrugging his shoulders ; 
** but you sacrifice your fortune. At all events you will not 
refuse to accompany me to Badenwiller ? I left some ladies there 
who were too much fatigued to come farther, but who will gladly 
purchase some of your sculpturas. Bring all you have ; we shall 
still be-in time for dinner.” 


11 . 


SOARINO IDEAS. 

Herman accepted the invitation of the stranger^ Taking with 
him what sculptures he had finished, he went to the inn, where 
he was received with the greatest attention by the party who 
were waiting for his arrival. He was invited to dine, and 
during the rapast was charmed with the discourse of his new 
acquaintances. Bverything they said was so new and piquant, 
that it stimulated his wonder, and served to undermine nia pre- 
vious notions. What the stranger had at first told him, was now 
confirmed by others. One of the party, a lady, did more ; she 
cited^her owif case as an example of rising in the world. Poor 
and unknown as Herman a very few years before, she was now 
in the possession of fame^ wealth, and every luxuiy ; and all 
this she owed to the exercise of her vocal powers. I receive,” 
said She, a thousand francs for singing a single song." .Ail 
Paris is in raptures when 1 open my mouml Nor is my case at 
all singular. Another lady, at one time living as obscurely m 1. 
did, who h&8 a faculty for d^cinga receives as much for cutting 
a few capers on the stage as I for singing. This "accom- 
plished danaeuse makes more mohlyby a single night’s dancing, 
•th^B is thecannual stipend of any of your German clergy P 
Gossip of this kind opene^ up to Herman a new view of human 
afbirs. He would not consent to the Pranehman’s proposition to 
, quit bds native vall^ fo cf^arch^f the fortune said to be awaiting 
mm in thegrmt ci^; bnt hewas dazzled and bewildered, and 
retumed to^is mother’s’'oottngd in a far foom enviable state of 
feeling. Tb hie mother^ annous fmestioOs he replied briefly, 
and with evident impati^oe ;^aud, Reading fotigue, retired im- 
mediately to rest. 



SCULPTOR OF THE BLACK FORBOT. 

It was &eniian's custom to rise earlw, and^ after a sliort devo- 
tional exercise, commence his cheerful labours, the sun shining 
blithely into his cottage window, while his motliter busied her- 
self with preparations for the morning meah This moiliing he 
resumed his occupation writh a sad and heavy heart : he scarcely 
spoke during the day ; and instead of his usual pleasant chat, 
and the cheerful songs that» enlivened the cottage, a vacant 
locfk, or an abstracted reply, was all that his mother could obtain 
from him. She hoped that, as the impression of the sti'anger’s 
visit wore o£P, his sadness would disappear: but, on the con- 
trary, it appeared to increase. The peaceiul serenity of his 
mind was gone for ever; the strangers words had sunk deep 
into Ills iieart, and effected a revolution in his thoughts and 
desires. ^ Whilst he had only associated with the neighbouiing 
peasants, knowing nothing better, he was content to live as they 
did— devoid of ambition, and limiting his wishes to the simple 
and innocent enjoyments within his reach ; but now that other 
modes of life had been unfolded to his view, and allurements held 
out to him of which he had never even dreamt, the pleasures of 
those Around him became insipid and wearisome, and their 
rotirod life dull and monotonous. In vain a still small voice 
within warned him against giving way to these seductions. All 
the passions that had hitherto lain dormant within him were 
roused into activity. ‘^Thou shalt have riches and fkme!” 
seemed to be continually whispered in bis ear. Paris, of which 
he had heai^d such flattering accounts, was always before his 
eyes, like a dark cloud interposing between him and the sun- 
beams of cheerfulness and cqnteiit. His once beloved occu- 
pation became distasteful to him ; he commenced fifty things, 
and flung them away in disgust. At length his health failed 
under tliis constant feverish irritation of mind, and a slow fever 
gradually undermined his constitution. Until now, his mother 
Sad observed it all in silence ; but wlien she saw her son sinking 
into a state of languor far worse than despair, she hesitated no 
lonAr. * 

Finding, fi*om pressing inquiries, the nature of the communica- 
•tipn that iiad been made to him, she endeavoured to represent 
the danger which might lurk under the prospects held out to 
his eager fancy. “ These strangers,” said she, “ showed you 
only one side of the picture ; they kept the other in conceal- 
ment. They did not tell you of the cares which dl>eset a epurs^i 
of ambition. You should romernbir the old proverb, ‘ High soar, 
great fall; ’ and, if possible, forg«t ail the tempting offers that were 
deceitfully placed within your gi’asp.” With such-like homely 
wisdom, Dorothy tried to reason her son out of his dream 
greatness. It was all in vain. Herman allowed that what she 
said was not without force; still his imagination brooded over ' 
tlie splendoui*8 which he might secure. 

Observing that he became daily mofe moody and restless, the 
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good motlier addi*essed him in Itinguag-e of the warme,ft affection, 
and bade him no longer hesitate. “ May God forgive tJiojje 
strangers for the haiTn they have done thee I” said she to liim. 
“ The evil is done now — thou canst not remain here ; go then, 
iny son, since we no longer possess that which will render thee 
happy.” 

Herman made some objections, jvhich were at once overruled 
by his mother with that courageous self-denial w’hich women 
often show us, but cannot teach us. • She immediately began to 
busy herself in preparations for his departure ; washed and re- 
paired his linen, and put all his things in such order, that it .might 
be long before be felt the need of a mother’s cate. She then 
gave him the best part of their little savings, enjoining him not 
to impose any privation on himself. The remainder is equally 
yours,” she added ; send for it if you require it, and be happy 
if you can ; I have no other wish.” 

Herman was grateful for her kindness and attention to his 
comfort ; but the joy he could not contain at the thoughts of 
going, struck her to the heart. His health and spirits improved 
rapidly, his cheerfulness returned, and his favourite ballads were 
once more gaily sung, as he resumed his w'ork with renewed 
ardoui’. He would not go to Paris empty-banded, he said ; and 
he exhausted his art on the production of a group of children he 
wished to take with him as a specimen of his powers. 

The day of departure arrived, and a sad parting it was between 
the widow and her only son. Twice did Herman ding away his 
staff, and declare he would remain ; but his mother restrained her 
grief, to lessen his regret, and with forced composure bade him go, 
and prosper. 

The novel scenes that surrounded him, and the incidents of 
travel, soon banished the last traces of sorrow from his mind. 
M'itli a stout oaken staff, and a,wallet flung over his. shoulder, he 

I mrsuedhis w%ay with diligence, asking, at the close of each day, 
low’ far he was from Paris. The journey was a long one; but he 
f«’lt no fatigue, no weariness. The brigut future of his anticipa- 
tions cheered and inspired him; and "he went on, building one 
air-castle after another, with all the enthusiasm and sanguine ex^ 
pectations of youth and conscious talent. If a splendid carriage, 
drawn by swift horses, rolled r; ^ndly past, he would say to him- 
self, “ Ere long, I shall travel in the same manner:” if he saw a 
pleasant country mansion'^ half buried in the acacias, he would 
murmur, “ Yet a little >vhile^ qnd I shall Aake my mother to sucli 
a home.” And thus ho journeyed on, happy in his joyous anti- 
cipations — the imaginary possessor of everything desirable tliat 
attracted his attention. 

At the close of tlie twentieth day he saw a mass of white 
buildings lying in the broad valley of the Seine. It was Paris 
— the goal of all his liopes. On entering tlie city, how his eyes 
wei*e ravished with the blight and beauty of the structures, the 
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handsome colonnades, the tdei^ant fountain**, and the concourse 
of carriages which rolled aloiii^ the .stjwts I Some of i 
thing’s will soon he mine/' said lie to himself, as he toiled along', 
st’dff in hand : I am g'lad I resolved to come to Paris 


.m. 

INTROIUTCTTO^ TO THE GREAT WORLD. 

When the stranger parted from Herman at Padenwiller, he 
irave him liis address, telling him to make use of it if ever he 
came to Paris ; accoi-dingly, the young German hastened to the 
Hue St Liizai’e, where Monsieur do Riol dwelt. 

‘‘You here, ^faster ClotFer!'^ exclaimed the hitter in amaze- 
ment. “ Has your mountain tumbled into the valley ? Have tlie 
charcoal-burners of the forest set hre to your dwelling ? Or Jiave 
you been constoined to flee from political motives ?*' 

“ JMy cottage stands securely in its jdace,’^ said Herman, 
smiling; “and the duke has not a more loyal subject than 
myself.’^ 

“ What, then, has wmrked such a, miracle 
Your own words, monsieur, and the hopes you held out to 
me.’’ And he told the astonished Parisian all that had taken 
place since his departure. 

“In short, Master Cloffeiy’ said I)e lliol, when Ileniian liad 
linished — “ in short, you are come to Paris to make 3’our 
fortune?” 

“ 1 am* come to make myself known.’’ 

“ It is the same thing. Well, I shall do what I can to help 
you. Ill the first place, you must be introduced to our arti^fs ; 
several of thbm will dine here to-raorroNv : will you join us f 
But come late ; for we dine at the hour you Germans sup.” 

“At seven to-morrow then?” said Ilci^man. 

“ Exactly ; and bring a specimen of your work with you.” 

Prom thence Ilennan went to seek a lodging, and afterwards 
found his way to the public gardens, where the monuments and 
statuary struck him with rapture and amazement/ The folio w- 
'ing day he was punctual to his engagement, and found Monsieur 
de Hiol surrounded by about a dozen gentlemen, to whom lie 
was presented as a brother artist. His group of children, wlucU 
he had brought with him, was warmly praised ^nd adruireil.. 
An artist said it might bo the work of Benvenuto himself; a 
.sculptor compared him to Domenichiuo; and a journalist, shak- 
ing hands with him, said he would introduce him to the jiuli- 
lic as the Canova of the Black Forest. At table the conve/-' 
satioii turned chiefly upon painting and sculpture, and Herman 
was strangely surprised at all he heal'd. The artists, with one 
voice, coni])l;iinod of the decline of art, and of the general want 
of taste, wliicli obliged them to pursue if false path. “ If the old 
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inastei's were so great whilst we are so little,” said they, “ the 
fault is not in us, but in the difference of the times. Genius is 
no longer understood or appreciated, and talent is cruslied in the 
bud.” And all repeated in melancholy tones, as they tossed off 
the sparkling champagne, “Art is dying! art is dead!” As 
for the causes of this lamentable decline, some found them in 
civilisation, others in e constitutmnal form of government, and 
a few in the public journals. 

“ Jt is only themselves they will "not accuse,” said the jour- 
nalist in a low tone to Ilei*man. “ TheV forget that the tasJe of 
the public is formed upon what is supplied to it ; and if.it is in- 
deed so bad, whose fault is it but theii*s, whose duty it is to guide 
and elevate it? You would imagine that all those who discourse 
ao fluently of art, are its fervent followers and worshippers, when, 
in fact, not one of them would become a Corre^o with the con- 
dition of working and dying as did that great painter. If art is 
so much on the decline, it is because artists no longer live for it, 
and with it ; because they have more vanity and ambition than 
true enthusiasm j and because they have sacrillced the beautiful 
to the useful.” 


On returning to the drawing-room, Herman’s group was once 
more examined and commended; but all regretted he had not 
chosen a different subject. Children, they said, were no longer 
in fashion; there had been some recent successes in that way, 
which precluded all hope of competition : and Herman was 
advised to represent some scene from the old ballads of his coun- 


try. .A * 

“ This surprises you?” said the journalist w'ith a smile. 

“ It does indeed,” said Cloffer ; “ until now, I thouglit it was 
perfection that gave value to a work of art.” 

“ That is a notion of the Black Forest, Master Cloffer ; wc are 


in advance of you, you see. It is no longer perfectioti that 
stamps its value on any production ; it is public capi’ice. Ten 
years ago, an artist acquired celebrity by painting a hat upon a 
rock ‘in the fonn of a cheese. It was most absurd ; but people 
ran to see it ; and the artist’s fortune was made.” 

“ In that clVse, art need not be studied so much as the caprice 
of the public?” 

“ Exactly so ; painters, sc; 'ptors, authoi’s, are nothing but 
venders of novelties. If their style take, their fortune is made ; 
• if not, they must try something else.” 

“Alas! that is not what I ^ad been led to expect,” said Her- 
man; and he returned to his lodgings much disappointed and 
. discouraged. 

Monsieur cle Riol kept 1 is word. He introduced the voung 
Gei’man everywhere, and brought him into contact with dealers 
and collectors, who gave him large and profitable orders. Her- 
man had never been so rich ; but his riches cost him his free- 
dom. Until now he had followed the wanderings of his fancy, 
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portiMj'ing’ with the chisel the impressions of the moment; pro- 
without knowin*^ it, the reflection of his thou^rhth and 
h*elin|u;s, and seeking only to give expression to that which was 
v'lthin him. Like a bird on the w'ing, he had been free to liy 
wherever he would; and now he must submit to keep within a 
fixed and narrow circle, till his once-loved pursuit was looked 
upon as a w^earisome task. • 

IV. 

A CUSTOMER APPEARS. 

One moiTiing, as Herman was busy finishing a small figure 
^vhich had been ordered, Charles Diivert, the young journalist 
with whom he had become acquainted at Monsieur de Hiors, 
railed on him, bringing the paper which contained the article he 
had promised him. 

“ 1 do not know if you will be pleased with it,” said he, but 
it has ci’eat(*d a greai sensation.” 

I feel curious to know what you (;an have said of a poor 
carver of fir like me,” replied Hei’man, as he unfolded the paper. 

‘‘ I think I have placed you in a good light at all events ; but 
read, and judge for yourself.” • 

Herman went to the window, and glanced rapidly over the 
article in question. It w^as a fanciful composition, in which, 
under pretence of accounting for the young sciilptor^s rare and 
peculiar talent, his life was represented as a complete romance, 
full of extraordinary and improbable adventures, as iiew^ to Her- 
man as they were to the public. Charles Du vert saw the young 
miin^s astonishment, and said laughingly, You did not expect 
sucli a biography, I am sure. I have made a hero of you after 
Hoffman’s manner.” 

“ You have indeed ; and I cannot imagine why you have done 
this.” 

“ It was absolutely necessary, my p^reat man, to suit the fain^y 
or folly of the public, who like nothing so well as fairy tales. 

, No one would give themselves the leiist concern aoout an artist 
whose life resembled that of everybody’s else ; he must have a story 
that will interest and amuse, if he wishes to be noticed. If I 
were to begin the world again, I would give myself out as a 
Oaspard Hausser, or as an Orinoco savage, rathe^ than ua tlie 
son of my father. Think of Paganhii’s success : of the tliousaiuls 
that followed him, scarce one-third went to hear the musician, 
the rest flocked to see a man whose marvellous adventures lilh-d 
all the papers, and whose genius was said to be the itjsult of a 
contract with Satan.” 

“ I .am then to understand,” said Herman, that a sacrifice of 
truth is the first step to glory ?” 

“ To celebrity, Master Cloffer; gloiy is a seeker who does not 
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need all 'this noise ; she can discover a great man in the most 
obscure i*ctreat, or even in the grave. She might have passed 
by your forest to-morrow, or a hundred years hence, and uouhl 
perhaps have inscribed your name on her tablets. But it i:? pre- 
sent success and fortune that we want ; we make a traffic of art 
as well as of other things ; and a seller’s first care is to display 
such a sign as will be most likely to attract buyers : the effect 
of yours will soon appear.” 

I’hey were interrupted by the poster of the hotel, who came 
to say that Monsieur Lorieux wished to see the sculptor, 

Lorieux !” repeated Du vert ; “ it is as I said ; he has seen my 
article, .md is come to order something.” 

“ Do you think so '” 

“ I am sure of it; but mind your interest : the more you make 
him pay, the better opinion he will have of your talent.” 

The dealer wtte introduced. He had come with the intention 
of purchasing or ordering some of Herman’s sculptures ; but the 
sight of his modest apartment and simple furniture seemed to 
give him an unfavourable impression. He looked carelessly at 
the figures Cloff^* presented to him, and was about to withdraw, 
when Duvert, who had read his thoughts, said, It is a pity you 
show those things here, Master Cloffer; the light is so oad that 
it is impossible to judgeiipf the delicacy of the work. You had 
better take the gentleman to your studio.” 

“ Oh, Master Cloffer has another place?” observed the dealer. 

Yes, but it is not quite ready yet; and that is the reason ho 
works in this miserable hole. In a few days, however, he will 
be more splendidly lodged than any artist in Paris : quite an 
Italian gallery, opening* on a garden. The rent is most extrava- 
gant ; btit artists live like princes now-a-days.” 

“ And we are their bankers,” said the dealer -w ith a coarse 
laugh. 

“ Their stewards — their brokers rather, monsieur ; for, in pass- 
ing through your* hands, their productions enrich you. But 
excuse ^me. Master Clofler, we must not forget our engagement ; 
you had better finish youi* business with monsieur.” 

All this hail been said with so much ease, that Herman had . 
listened like one in a dream. The dealer, whose manner had 
undergone a complete change, made his proposals, which were 
accepted, and he withdrew with obsequious politeness. No 
•sooner had he disappeared, than Duvert threw himself into a 
chair, laughing heartily. r 

What on earth can you mean by joking in this way ?” asked 
.Herman, much hurt. . • 

« I was not joking,” rephed the journalist ; “ for if you have 
not the studio I described, you must find one without delay.” 

And why so ?” 

‘<Did you not perceive the effect your apartment produced 
on the honest dealer’s mind? Seeing you so poorly lodged, 
w 
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he was on the point of leaving without giving you the-brclcr he 
intended.'^ 

But what has the lodging to do with it ? Tie saw my sculp- 
tur^\s: could he not judge of their merit?'’ 

“ My dear Cdofter, you really are too German in your notions. 
Poyou not see that this man waiili judgment and tasre to un- 
derstand and appreciate workj^of art? Talent is nothing to him ; 
all he wants is the sqiilptor most in vogue, who-^e ])roductions wdll 
he the nu^st prolitable ; and in our day, the Jbest criterion of an 
artist’s success is his wealth. You forget you are no longer in 
the Black Forest, following 3'oiir own wild fancies ; but at Paris, 
where you must work to suit the fancies of others.” 

** It is true,’’ said Herman w'ith a sigdi. 

“ This is onl}- your apprcnticeshij),” pursued Tduvert ; “ and let 
me tell 3'ou, that it wdll not do for jmu to lead such a solitary life ; 
you muftt be seen in tlie world. One evening Jjesed in certain 
dj'uwing-rooms will do more for j^our fame iJiau the production 
of a masterpiece.” 

Ls it not enough that I have lost the freedom of my inspira- 
tions ? ” said Herman bitterly. Must I also renounce the manner 
of life most congenial to my taste?” 

You must be successful,” returned Du vert ; everything de- 
pends upon that; and the aim and end of all your exertions must 
be to acquire a name in the wmrld.” 


V. 

• THE STnUCCLB. 

Herman followed Duvert’s advice, and found ho was right. 
In the course of a few months his fame increased beyond his 
most sanguine hopes, and the price of his sculptures rose accord- 
ingl3^ Duvert’s article had been received as a true history of 
the young German, whose name and romantic adventures were 
tlienceforth in eveiybody’’s mouth. Whenever he appeared in 
public, he was poizited out as an extraordinary man, and his 
peculiar talent and imputed opinions formed the ^hief topic of 
^conversation ; and Herman suffered himself to he thus gently 
borne along the stream of public favour, with little nr no exertion 
on his part. The latent pride that had so long lain dormant 
within him was graduallj^ roused, he heard his genius and , 
<alents so highly extolled, that at length he believed it all, and 
i eceived the admiration of the crowfi as an homage due to his 
superior merit. 

But his rapid success had raised up enemies as w’cll as friends f" 
envy and jealousy soon took up arms against him : until now", he 
had only tasted the sw'eets of success ; he -was about to e'qjerience 
all its bitterness. An article, inserted in a rival paper to tliat con- 
ducted by Duvert, commenced the attach b}" a pretended criti- 
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cism of -the youn^ German’s works. Those he had produced 
since his arrival, in Paris were, for the most part, wiinrin*^ in 
that artless simplicity of nature which had made the tirst so 
valuable. Shackled in his conceptions, obeying: the necessity of 
gain, distracted by the interruptions ami exigencies of the 
world, he worked rapidly, limt without hiii former enthusiastic 
devotion ; and this was lamented by his enemies with hypocritical 
regret; the faults of these hasty productions were exposed* one 
after another, and attributed to the sculptor’s eagerness for gain. 

Heiman felt these accusations most acutely, and his enemies 
knew it ; for they renew'ed their virulent attacks monthly'’, weekly, 
and at length daily. He could not glance at the journal which 
was their vehicle without seeing his name coupled with some 
poignant satire; the most, absurd opinions and actions w^ere attn- 
Duted to him ; and even a caricature of his pewon w^as exposed to 
public deri.sionJ| Almost beside himself at the persecution of 
which he was the object, he wished to retaliate; but Diivert ad- 
vised him to take no notice of it, observing quietly, that it w^as 
one of the sides of success. Why should he be surprised that 
those who envied him took the same means to destroy his repu- 
tation that his friends had taken to acquire it? It was merely 
the consequence of success. 

Herman was too little accustomed to the ways of the world— 
which leaves the artist and his works at the mercy of criticism — 
to be satiatiied with such cold consolation; and he felt, moreover, 
that, mixed up with the galling raillery that pursued him, there 
were some just, though greatly-exaggerated reproachtis. Jealousy 
had 'made his detractors keen-sighted, aitd they knew how to 
wound him to the quick. 

He struggled for some time against the attacks that, like wasps, 
assailed ana stung him on every side ; hut he had been too deeply 
wounded, and a .severe and protracted illness was the consequence. 

^ All the skill of his medical attendants scarcely availed to save 
^ him; and as se\5^ral months of convalescence were still requisite 
to restore his strength, De Riol advised him to spend the winter 
'in Italy ; which he did. 

Renewed i* health and spirits, and with a measure of his earir 
entj^iasm restored, he returned to Paris, eagerly longing to re-‘ 
.''urne his occupation ; and i lied, nothing doubting, u})on the 
tiealers who had formerly vied with each other in obtaining his 
,1R;nlpture3 ; .but they seemed scarcely to recognise him. A 
•modeller of burnt clay had recently arrived from Florence, and 
had become quite the rage.^ Herman next visited his friend 
Duvert, to whom he complained of the change he had founvl. 
"The journalist replied, wdh a shrug, “It cannot be helped, 
Master Cloffer. Success is like fortune; it must be taken at the 
tide : six months’ absence is enough to cause any man to be for- 
gotten : you were wrong in leaving Paris.” 

“ My health required i* change.” 

J4 



SCULPTOR OF THE BLACK FOREST. 

“ A man in vog'ue cannot afford to be ill. Society is a'raedley,* 
and whoever leaves his place but lor a moment, is sure to lose it.'^ 
But caiinot I rcg'ain my fonner position 

Duwrt shook bis head doubtfully. Your person and name arc 
known; your talent has no longer the charm of novelt}'^; you can 
never again excite that (furious inte^jfist which in the world takes 
thoV)lat"e of admiration. You are already spoken of as one dead.'^ 

‘Tfliis is dreadful,” cried Herman. One short year has de- 
])rived me ” 

Of what one short year had given you,” interrupted Duvert. 

“ But what is to become of me?” 

“ Try something else. Become a poet, a painter, or an actoT ; 
it will be a ti*ansformation ; and perhaps fortune will again 
favour you.” 

Herman quitted the journalist with the impi'ession that he had 
greatly exaggerated his position ; but lie found ^lat he had said 
no more than the truth. After enjoying* the intoxication of 
triumph, he found that he must descend to the painful soli- 
citation of a beginner, and submit to be ofitimes repulsed with 
harshness and contempt. He struggled a while witli his altered 
circumstances ; but they proved too strong for him. Ho felt that 
he could no longer maintain the contest, and prepared to abandon 
a position for which he confessed himself to be unlitted. 'fhe 
great fortunes which had been alluringly held out as a bait, he 
now' saw w'ere not, for the most part, obtained witliout under- 
going vast labour, submitting to many contumelies, and resorting 
to numerous underhand practices, at which his couriifte and in- 
tegrity alike revolted. ‘‘My poor mother was riglit,” thought 
he ; “ I did not know the cares which beset an amoitious career. 

I now know what these are. I am not titted to shine in this dis- 
solute capital. 1 will return to the forest.” Having mad(‘ this 
resolution, he hastened to his studio, sent for a dealer, to whom lie 
disposed of his effects ; and after paying his debts, he took down 
his stair from the mantelpiece, where he had suspended it as a 
memorial, and quitted Paris by the same gate that he hajl en- 
tered it four years previously. But in what a different frame of 
mind ! He had entered it with youth, health, and^g’lowing anti- 
filiations ; he quitted it despairing, enfeebled, and heart-stiicken 1 

VI. ^ 

HIGH SOAR, GREAT TAIX. * * ‘ ’ 

J3orothy’s joy w^as great at the n^eipt of the letter wdiich an- 
nounced her son’s return ; but when, a short time afterw ards, 
he arrived, she was struck with dismay at his altered appeiijr*' 
anee, and felt that his return was less owdng iilial affection 
than to disappointment and despair. She, however, -ft#-ked hini no 
questions— lor he had said to her on entering the cottfig?^ 

1 am, mother; 1 shall never leave you ligain” — but busied her- 
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sflf in a'dingf everythin’^ she thoiig-lit would make liim comfort- 
able, and restore llis tranquillity of mind. 

With the ing'Piiious tenderness of a woman and a motJier, she 
surrounded him with all tlie loved and familiar objects of his 
earlier daj's: a small chamber was prepaivd for his sole use, and 
furnished with every comfm't within lu^r means; and she re- 
quested all his old friends to visit jiim frequently. In the e^n- 
ing" she often assembled the young girls of the hamlet aroCiiid 
her hearth, hoping that their songs and merry chat would rouse 
him from his profound melanclioly. It was all in vain; the 
simple pleasures of the mountaineers had lost their charms for 
UTiii ; his thoughts ever turned towards the gay tumult of Parisian 
life, and those brilliant assemblies in wdiich his name had so often 
resounded ; and he compared the momentajy splendour he had 
enjoyed whilst his fame was at its zenith, with the obscurity to 
v/hich he had |pturned. llis mind had lost its simplicity as 
^\cll as its peace; and though undeceived with regard to the 
false jdeasures of the w'orld, he could not return to the innocent 
enjoyments of home. 

Dorothy, perceiving that his melancholy and weakness in- 
creased, and that he was sinking so fast as to be no longer able 
to leave the jottage, requested the pastor to visit him. He came 
next day, as if to order some piece of sculpture; hut tlie young 
man siniled sadly, for he knew that he was dying, and that his 
visitor was also aware of it. lie opened his heart to him, and told 
the story of his disappointments, as we have related it. 'I'he 
jiasfor endeavoured to console him, but Herman interrupted him. 
« My ^rief is cured, sir,” he said with emotion. At the point 
of deatli, truth has unveiled herself to me. I wished to exchange 
the pure enjoyments of art for the temporary advantages of for- 
tnno and the vanity of fame. I .sacrificed my happiness and my 
afiections to ambition, and sooner or later, I must have felt the 
consequences of my folly. May rrty fate be a warning to others ! 
M'lien you see a young man, tempted by empty ].)roniises and 
allmvAients, about to quit our hills and valleys for the city, tell 
him my stoi*v ; tell him what success co^ts; tell him to cultivate 
hi.s mind and yalents from a sense of duty, but not for gain ; for 
linjipiuess belongs only to the siiople-heai’tod.” 
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HE following pieces have been 
11 selected, w i! h some degree of care, 
||l| from the various poetical -worki. 
of Sir Walter Scott, with lJ)u 
view of placing in the hiuids of 
the less opulent classes a pleas- 
ing specimen of productions ont'c 
so deservedly popular, and atill 
highly esteemed for their beauty 
of language and sentiment. The 
works principally selected from 
arc the Lay of thk Last ^Iin- 
STiiFJ Mahmjox, and the Lady of the Lake. 
whicl were originally publislicd bct\\cc‘n the 
years 1805 and 1810. The leading qinility of 
these productions, as may be observed from our 
extracts, is fidelity in describing objects and ap- 
pearances in nature and rural imagery, along with 
a charming softness of versification. iSoinc of 
tlie lyrical pieces are also much admired. 


SCOTLAND-MV NATIVE LAND. 


Hheatiie.s there the man, nith soul so dead, 
Who never to liinibelf hath said, 

This is iny own, my native land ! 

Whose heart liath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his ^bol^tt•p8 he Jiatli turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 

If such lliefc breathe, gOj,inark him jjygH ; 
For him no Minstivl raptures sweTf; 

ITiiili though his title.*', proud his name, 
Boumlhss hib wealth as tvish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

TJie wretch, concentered all in self, 

Jiiving, shall foi feit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall g’O down 
To tile vile dust, from whenS? he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung 1 

Oh Caledonia! stern and wild, « 

IMeet nurse for a jiuetic child 1 
Laud of brown heath and shaggy woe 
Land of the mountain and the lioed. 
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T^and of my sires I wliat mortal hand 

Can e'er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rug'^ed strand ! 

Still, as I view each well-known Icene, 

Think what is now, and what hath been. 
Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods andcstreams were left ; 
And thus I love them better stilly 
Even in extremity of ilk 
Ey Yarrow’s stream still let me stray, 

Thong'h none should guide my fete/ble way^ 
Still teel the breeze down Ettrick hreak. 
Although it chill my withered cheek’; 

Still lay my head by Teviot etane^ 

Though there, forgotten and alone, 

The Bard may drj^w his parting groan. 


HYMN OF THE HEBREW MAID. 

WiiEX Israel, of the Eord beloved, 

Out from the land of bondage came. 

Her father’s God before her moved, 

An awful guide in smoke and flame. 

By day, along the astonished lands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 

By night, Arabia’s crimsoned sands 
lleturned the fieiy column’s glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of praise. 

And trump and timbrel answered keen ; 

And Zion’s daughters poured their lays. 

With priest’s and warrior’s voice between. 

N o portents now our foes amaze — - 
Forsaken Israel wanders lone ; 

Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 
And^Thou hast Ipft them to their own. 

But, present still, though now unseen ! 

When brightly shin s the prosperous day. 

Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen. 

To .temper the deceitful ray. 

And oh, when stoops on Judah’s path 
In shade and storm ^che frequent ni"“ht. 

Be Thou, long-suftcring, slow to wrali, 

A burning and a ihining light ! 

Oui;JUp?p3 w'd left hy Babel’s streams, 

I'he tyrant’s jest, the Gentile’s scorn : 

No censer round rur altar beams. 

And mute are timbrel, trump, and horn. 
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T>ut Thou ha^f. said, Tlu; blood of proat, 
'riic ilesli of rams, 1 v/ill not prize ; 

A ofnitrite Jioart, a humble thoug'ht, 
^Vrc mine accepted sacritice. 


MELROSE ABBEY. 

1 F thou would’st view fair Melrose arig^ht, 

(io visit it by tlie pale moonlight ; 

Tor the gay beams of lightsome day 
< lild, but to llout^ the ruins gray. 

AVheu the broken arches are black in night, 

And each shafted oriel g]imm(‘rs white ; 

AVhon the cold light’s uncertain shoAver 
r^tveams on the ruined central tower; 

AVhen buttress and buttress, alt<n‘j lately. 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

'NVTieii silver edges the imagc'ry. 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die; 
AVlieii distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the oAvlet to hoot o’(*r the dead man’s grave 
Then go — hut go alone the while — 

'riien view St JJavid’s ruined pile ; 

And, home returning*, soothly swear, 
as never scene so sad and iair 1 


X I M E. 

[rrom ** 'ri'.e Aiitiquary.”J 

AVirv sitt’fct thou hy that ruined hall, 

'I'liou aged carle so stern and gray ? 

3 lost tliou its former pride recall. 

Or pondei* how it passed away? 

“ Knowest tliou ^ot me ?” the Deep Voice yied, 
So long piijoj^ed, so oft misused — 

Alternate, in thy fickle pride, 

J3esirctl, neglected, and accused? 

Before my breath, like blazing flax, * 

Man and his marvels pasi^away ; 

And changing empires wane and wax, 

Az’e founded, flourish, and decay. 

Bedeeni mine hours — ^the space is brief- - 
A\'hile in my glass the sand-grains shiver, 

And measureless thy joy or grict 

When Time and thou shall part for ever 1 
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THE RESOLVE. 

IN IMITATION OF AN OLD ENGLISH POEM, 

My wayward fate I needs must ’plain, 
Thoug’h bootless be the theme ; 

I loved, and was beloved £i^ain. 

Yet all was but a dream . 

For, as her love w'as quickly g’Ot, 

So it was quickly ffone ; 

No more I’ll bask at name so hot. 

But coldly dwell alone. 

Not maid more bright ^han maid w’as e’er 
My fancy shall bej^uile 

By flattering’ w’ord or fcig'iied tear, 

By gesture, look, or smile ; 

No more I'll call the shaft fair shot, 

Till it has fairly flown. 

Nor scorch me at a flame so hot — « 

I’ll rather freeze alone. 

Each ambushed Cuj^id I’ll defy, 

In check, or chin, or brow', 

And deem the glance of woman’s eye 
As weak as woman’s vow ; 

I’ll lightly hold the la^’s heart 
That is but lightly won ; 

I’ll steel my breast to beauty’s dart. 

And learn to live alone.^ 

The flaunting torch soon blazes out ; 

The diamond’s ray abides ; 

The flame its gloiy hurls about ; 

The gem its ^lustre hides. 

SiJch gem I fondly deemed w’lis mine. 

And glowed a diamond stone ; 

But, since each eye may see it shine. 

I’ll darkling dwell alone. 

► - 

Nor waking dreaiji shall tinge my thought 
With dyes so bright and vain ; 

N o silken net, so slightly w'^rought. 

Shall ’tangle me again; 

No I’ll pay so dear for wit; 

live upon^mine own ; 

Nor shall wil^ passion trouble it — 

I’ll ra ther dwell alone. 
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And thus I’ll hush my heart to rest — 

Thy loving* labour’s lost ; 

Thou shalt no more be wildly blest. 

To be so strang-ely crost. 

The widowed turtles mateless die, 

^ The phcRuix is but one ; 

They seek no loves^ — no more will I — 

I’ll rather dwell alone. 

LOVE. 

And said I that my limbs were old ; 

And said I that iny blood was cold. 

And that my kindly fii’e was fled, 

And my poor wit^i'ed heart was dead. 
And that 1 mignii not sing* of love ? — - 
ilow could 1 to the dearest theme 
That ever warmed a minstrel’s dream. 

So foul, so false a reereant prove ! 

Ilow could I name love’s very name, 

Nor w'ake my harp to notes of flame I 

In peace, Love tunes the shepherd’s reed ; 
In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed ; 

In hallvS, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules tlie court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above : 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

D P: A T II OF A POET. 

Calt. it not vain — tliey do not err 
Who say that, when the poet dies. 
Mute Nature mourns her w'orshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies ; . 

^Vho say tall cliff, and cavern lone. 

For the departed bard make moan ; 

That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 

That flowers in tears of balln distil ; 

Through his loved grovels that breezes si^. 
And oaks, in deeper gro», reply ; 

And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To munnur dirges round his grave. 

Not that, in sooth, o’er mortal urn 
Those things inanimate caij mourn ; 

Fut that the stream, the woo^, the gale. 

Is vocal with the plaintive wail 
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Of those who, else forgotten long, 

Ijived in the poet’s faithful song, 

And, w,ith the poet’s parting breath, 
AVhose memory feels a second death. 

The maid’s pale shade, who wa^l.-: her lot. 
That love, true love, should be forgot, 
Prom rose and hawthowa shakes the tear 
Upon the gentle minstrel’s bier ; 

The phantom knight, liis ‘glory fled, 
Moums o’er the field he heaped with dead. 
Mounts the wild blast that sweeps amain. 
And shrieks along the battle-plain ; 

The chief, whose antique crownlet long 
Still sparkled in the feudal song. 

Now, from the mountain’s misty throne. 
Sees, in the thanedom once his own. 

His ashes undistinguished lie. 

His place, his power, his memory die ; 

His groans the lonely caverns fill. 

His tears of rage impel the rill ; 

All mourn the minstrel’s harp unstrung. 
Their name unknown, their praise unsung. 


SONQ OF ALBERT G R AC M E. 

It was an English ladye bright, 

The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall. 

And she would marry a Scottish knight, 

Por Love Avill still be lord of all ! 

Blithely they saw the rising imn. 

When he shone fair on Carlisle wall. 

But they were sad ere day was done. 

Though Love was still the lord of all I 

-Her\.sire gave brooch and jewel fine, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall ; 
Her brother gave 1: .t a flask of wine, 

Por ire that Love was lord of all ! 

• 

For she had lands, both meadow and lea, 
Where the sun slfines fair on Carlisle wall. 
And he swore her death, ere he would see 
A Scottish kn’ght the lord of all! 

That wiile she had not tasted well. 

The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 

When dead, in <her true lovers arms, she fell, 
For Love was still the lord of all ! 
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lie pierced her brother to the heart, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall 1 
So perish ail would true love part, 

That Love may still he lord of all ! ’ 

.A^ then he took the cross divine, 

- -MVliere the sun shini^ fair on Carlisle wall. 
And died for her sake in Palestine ; 

So Love was still the lord of all ! 

Now all ye lovers, that faithful pi'ove, 

The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall. 

Pray for their souls who died for love. 

For Love shall still be lord of all f 


BALLAD OP IlOSABELLK 

Oil listen, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 

Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 

That mourns the lovely Hosabclle. 

Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew I 
And, gentle ladye, deign to stay ! 

Rest thee in Castle Ravonsheucii, 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-da 3 \ 

The blackening wave is edged with white ; 

To inch'’^ and rock the sea-iaews fly j 
The fishevs have lieard the Water Sprite, 

Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh. 

Last night the gifted seer did view 

A wet shroud swathed round ladye gaj^ ; 
Then stay thee. Fair, in Raveiisheuch : 

Why cross the gloomy firth to-da^' ? / 

“ 'Tis not because Lord LindesaVs heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 

Rut that my Ladyc-mother there • 

Sits loneiy in her castle l:||ill. * 

’Tis not because the ring they ride, 

And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide, 

If Tis not filled by Rosabelle.” 


♦Isle. 
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O’er Roslin all that dreary ni^ht 

A wondrous blaze was seen to g*leam ; 

’Twas broader than the watch-fire lif^’ht, 
And redder than the bright moonbeam. 

It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 

It ruddied all the copsc^wood glen ; 

’Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 
And seen from caverned llawthorndeii. 

Seemed all on fire that chapel proud, 
'Where Roslin’s chiefs uncomned lie; 

Rach baron, for a sable shroud. 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seemed all on fire within, around. 

Deep sacristy and altar’s pale : 

Shone every pillar foliag-e-bound. 

And glimmered all the dead men’s mail. 

Blazed battlement and pinnet higli, 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St Clair. 

There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that ]>roud chapclle ; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 

But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle I 

And each St Clair was buried there, 

With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 


NO^VEMBER — ETTRICK FOREST. 

November’s sky is chill and drear, 
November’s leaf is red and sear : 

Late, gazing down the steepy linn, 

Tha'u hems our l^tle garden in, 

Low in its^dark and^uarrow glen, 

You scarce the rivulet might ken. 

So thick the tangled green-wOod grew, 

So feeble trilled tiie streamlet through : 
Ifbw, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen 
Through bush and brier, no longer green. 
An angry broolc, it sweeps the glade. 

Brawls over root and wild cascade. 
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AirI, foLiming’ brown with doubled S 2 )ced, 
Hurries its waters to the Tweed. 

No long;’©!' autumn’s flowing- red 
, Uiioii our forest hills is shed ; 
r ■ No more, beneath the evening beam, 

Pair Tweed reflect their purple gleam ; 
Away hath passed the heather-bell, 

That bloomed so rich on Neidpath-fcll ; 
Sallow his brow, and russet bare 
Are now the sister-heig*hts of Yare. 

The sheep, before the pincliing heaven, 

^fo sheltered dale and down are driven, 
AVhere yet some faded herbage pines, 

And yet a watery sunbeam sliines : 

In meek despondency the^^ eyt^ 

The withered sward and wintry sky, 

And far beneath their suinmer hill,* 

Stray sadly by Glenkinnou’s rill : 

’J'he sliepherd shifts his mantle’s fold, 

And wraps him closer from the cold ; 

II is dogs no merry circles wheel, 

But, shivering, follow at his heel ; 

A cowering* glance they often cast, 

As deeper moans the gathering" blast. 

My imps, though hardy, hold, and wild, 
As best befits the mountain child, 
heel the sad influence of the hour, 

And wail the daisy’s vanished flower; 
7flieir summer gainholt> tell, and mourn. 
And anxious ask — Will spring return, 

And birds and lambs again be gay, 

And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray ? 

Yes, prattlers, ^’'es. The daisy’s flowyr 
Again shall paint your summer bower; 
Again the hawthorn shall supply 
The garlands you delight to tie ; 

The lambs upon the lea shall bound, 
wild birds carol to the round, 

And while vou frolic ligiit as they, 

Too short shall seem the summer day. 


ST MARY’S LAKE. 

AYiien, musing on companiojis gone. 
We doubly feel ourselves alone, 


•IS 
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Something*, my friend, we yet may §jaiii ; 
There is a pleasure in this pain : 

Tt soothes the love of lonely rest. 

Deep in its g’entler heart impressed. 

^Tis silent amid worldly toils, ^ 

And stifled soon by mental broils ; ^ 

13 ut, in a bosom thus ppepared. 

Its still small voice is often heard. 
Whispering a mingled sentiment, 

^Twixt resignation and content. 

Oft in my mind such thoughts awake 
Dy lone St Mary’s silent lake ; 

Thou know’st it well — nor fen, nor sedge. 
Pollute the pure lake’s crystal edge ; 

Abrupt and sheer, the mountains sink 
At once upon the level brink : 

And just a trace of silver sana 
Marks where the water meets the land. 

Par in the mirror, bright and blue, 

Each hill’s huge outline you may view ; 
Shaggy with heath, but lonely bare, 

Nor tree, nor bush, nor brake is there. 

Save where, of land, yon slender line 
Hears thwart the lake the scattered pine. 

Yet even this nakedness has power. 

And aids the feeling of the hour : 

Nor thicket, dell, nor copse you sp 3 ’". 

Where living thing concealed might lie ; 

Nor point, retiring, hides a dell. 

Where swain, or woodman lone, might dwell 
There’s no tiling left to fancy’s g’uess. 

You see that all is loneliness ; 

And silence aids — though these steep hills 
Send to the lake a thousand rills ; 

In summer tide, so soft they weep, 

The sound but lulls the ear asleep ; 

YLur horse’s lioof-tread sounds too rude. 

So stilly is the solitude. 

, JOCK OP IIAZELDEAN. 

Why weep ye hy the tide, ladye, 

AVhy weep ye by the tide 7 
I’ll wed ye to ray youngest son. 

And ye shall be his bride : 

And ye shall be his bride, ladye, 

Sae comely to be seen.’^ . 

Put aye shet^oot the tears down fa^, 

P^or Jock Qf Hazeldean. 
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Now let this wilful grief be done, 

And dry that cheek so pale ; 

Vaun^ Frank is chief of Frring*ton, 

And lord of Fang-ley-dale ; 

Ili^ step is first in peaceful ha’, 

Hut aye she loot tiie tears down fa’. 

For Jock of Hazeldean. - 

A chain o’ g-old ye shall not lack, 

Nor braid to bind your hair ; 

Nor mettled hound, nor manag-ed hawk. 
Nor palfrey fresh and fair ; 

And you, the foremost o’ them a’. 

Shall ride our forest queen.” 

Hut aye she loot the tears down fa’, 

For Jock of Hazeldean. 

The kirk was decked at morning'-tide, 

I'he tapers g-limmcred fair ; 

The priest and bridegroom wait the bride. 
And dame and kn ip^ht are there ; 

They sought her both by bower and ha’, 
The lady was not seen ! 

She’s o’er the border, and awa 
Wi’ Jock of Hazeldean. 


TIJF SCOTTISH SUEPHERH IN WINTER. 

When red hath set the beamless sun, 
Tlirough heavy vapours dank and dun ; 

When the tirecl x^loughman, dry and warm. 
Hears, half asleep, the rising storm 
Hurling the hail and sleetcnl rain 
Against the casement’s tinkling pane ; ^ 

’Che sounds that drive wild deer and fox 
To shelter in the brake and rocks, 

Are warnings which the sheplierd ask 
To dismal, and to dangerous task. 

Oft he looks forth, and hopes in vain 
The blast may sink in mpi^llowing rain ; 

Till, dark above, and while below. 

Decided drives the flaky snow, 

' And forth the hardy swain must go. 

J..ong, with dejected look and whine. 

To leave the lieai-th his dogs repine ; 
Whistling, and cheering them to aid, 

Around his buck he wreathes the plaid : 
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Hi3 flock he gathers, and he guides 
To open downs and mountain sides, 

Where, fiercest though the tempest blow, 
Least deeply lies the drift below. 

The blast that w’histles o’er the foils, 

Stiffens his locks to icicles ; 

Oft he looks back, while,*Btreaming far, 

His cottage Avindow seems a star. 

Loses its feeble gleam, and then 
Turns patient to the blast again. 

And, facing' to tlie tempes.t’s sweep, 

Drives through the gloom his lag-ging sheep : 
If fails his heart, if his limbs fail. 

Benumbing death is in the gale ; 

His paths, his landmarks, all unknoAvn, 

Close to the hut, no more his OAvn, 

Close to the aid he sought in vain, 

The morn may lind the stiffened sw'ain : 

His widow sees, at dawning pale, 

His orphans raise their feeble wail ; 

And, close beside him, in the snow, 

Poor Yarrow, partner of their wo. 

Couches upon his master’s breast, 

And licks his cheek, to break his rest. 

Who envies now the shepherd’s lot, 

His healthy fare, his rural cot, 

His summer couch by greenwood tree, 

His rustic kirn’s loud revelry, 

His native hill notes, tuned on high, 

To Marion of the blithesome eye ; 

His crook, his scrip, his oaten reed. 

And all Arcadia’s g'olden creed ? 


VI^-.W OF EDINBURGH FROM BRAID HILL. 

Still on the spot Lord Marmion stayed, 

For fairer scene he ne’er surveyed. 

When sated with the martial show 
That peopled all the plain below, 

The -wandering €ye could o’er it go, 

And mark the distant city glow 
With gloo ny splendour red ; 

For on the smoke-wreathes, huge and slow, 
That round her sable turrets flow. 

The morning beams were shed, 

And tinged ^hem with a lustre proud, 

. Like that which streaks a thundcr-cloud. 
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Such dusky grandeur clothed the heig-ht, 
V\ hero the hu"e castle; holds its state, 
And all the steej) slope down, 

Whose ridgy back heaves to tlie sky, 
l*jled deep and massy, close and high, 
^Mine own romantic town! 

Hut northward far, wth purer blaze, 

C)ji Ocliil mountains fell the 
And as each lieathy top they kissed, 

Tt gleamed a purple amethyst, 
yonder the shores of Fife you saw ; 
Here Preston-llay, and Berwick-Law; 

And, broad between them rolled 
The gallant Firth the ej'^emicfht note, 
"W’hose islands on its bosom flioat. 

Like emeralds chased in gold. 


LOCIIINV AR. 

O youNO Lochinvar is come out of the west, 

Through all the wide Border liis steed was the best ; 
And save his good broadsword, he weapons had none; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Bsk riv^'r where ford there was none; 
But, ere he alighted at Netlierby gate, 

The bride had consented — the gallant came late : 
l\:)r a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netlierby Hall, i 

Among brid(*'s-meTi, and kinsmen, and brotliers, and al 
n'lion spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his ^word 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 

“ O come ye in peace here, or come yo in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ?” 

I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denfed ; 
Love swells like the Solway, btft ebbs like its tide — 
And now am 1 come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 

Th6re are maidens in Scotland more lovely bv far, 

That would gladly be bride to the young Loc^iinvar.” 

The bride kissed the goblet ; the knig'ht took it up ; 

He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
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She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 

With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
lie took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, 

Now tread we a measure !'*' said youngs Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and lovely her face, ( 

That never a hall such a g*alliard did g-race ; ‘ ^ 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and jilumc ; 
And the bride-maidens whispered, “ Twere better by far 
' To have matched our fair cousin with young- Lochinvar.’^ 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood 
near ; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 

So light to the saddle before her lie siiriing ! 

She is won ! w-e arc gone over banK, busli, and scaur ; 
They^ll have fleet steeds that follow,’^ quoth young Locliinvar. 

There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Netherby clan ; 
Torsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran : 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne/er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e^er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 


CHRISTMAS IN THE 6'lDEN TIME. 

Heap on more wood I — the wind is chill ; 
But let it whistle as it will, 

We^ll keep our Christmas merry still. 

Bach age has deemed the new-born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer : 

Ev^n heathen yet, the savage Dane 
At lol more deep the mead did drain ; 

High on the bea h his galleys drew', 

And feasted all his pirate crew j 
Then in his low ana pine-huilt hall, 

Where sliields and axes decked the w'all. 
They gorged upoil’ the half-dressed steer ; 
Caroused in seas of sable beer ; 

While round, m brutal jest, were thrown 
The half-gnawed rib, and marrow-bone ; 

Or listened all, in grim delight, 

While scalds yelled out the joys of fight. 
Then forth, in frenzy, would they hie, 

While wildly loose their red locks fly, 
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And dancing* round the blazing pile, 

'^fhey make such barbai’ous mirth the while, 
As best might to the mind rficall 
The boisterous joys of Odin’s hall. 

And well our Christian sires of old 
X-oved when the year its course had rolled, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again. 
With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honour to the holy niglit : 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 

On Christmas eve the mass was sung ; 

That only night, in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 

Thc damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 

The hall was dressed with holly g*reen ; 
b^orth to the wood did merry-men go. 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 

Dower laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doffed his j>ride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night mig’ht village partner choose ; 

The lord, underogating, snare 

The vulgar game of “ post and paii\” 

All hailed, with uncontrolled delight. 

And general voice, the happy night, 

That to the cottage, us the crown. 

Drought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 

The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 

Scrubbed till it shone, the day to grace. 

Bore then upon its znassive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. * 

Then was brought in the lusty brawn. 

By old blue-coated serving-man ; 

Then the grim boar’s-head frowned on high, 
Ci*ested with bays and rosemary, * 

Well can the green-gai'^zed ranger tell. 

How, when, and where, the monster fell ; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 

And all baiting of the boar. 

The w'assel round^zii good brown bowls, 
Gaimished with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
There the huge sirloin reekt^d ; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie ; 
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Nor failed old Scotland to produce, 

At such hig*h-tido, her savoury ^oose. 

Then came the merry masquers in, 

And carols roared with blithesome din ; 

If unmelodious was the sonj^, 

It was a hearty note, and strong*. 

Who lists, may in their nwimming see 
Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White shirts supplied the mhsquerade, 

And smutted cheeks the visors ; 

Hut O ! what masquers richly dig*ht 
Can boast of bosoms half so lisrht ! 

Enfflaud. was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
’Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale ; 
Twas Christmas told the merriest tale; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man^s heart through half the j^ear. 

T3EATH OF MARMION. 

Clare drew her from the sight away, 

Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 

And half he murmured — Is there none, 

Of all my halls have nurst, 

Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring, 

To slake my dying thirst 1 ” 

Oh, woman ! in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 

And variable as the shade 

By the lig'ht quivering aspen made ; 

When pani and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou! — 

Scarce were the piteous accents said, 

When, with the baron^s casque, the maid 
To *ihe nigh streamlet ran : 

Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 

The plaintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees but the dying man. 

She*stooped her by the runnel’s side. 

But in abhorrenccebackward drew ; 

For, oozing from the mountain wide, 

AVh6re raged the war, a dark red tide 
Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 

Where shall she, turn ? — bdhold her mark 
A little fountain-cell, 

Where water, cl^ar as diamond spark, 

In a stone basin fell. 
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Above, some half-worn letters say, 

‘ Dvinft. toccivc. pilgrim, lirmft. aiilr prap. 

/ifcx, tfjc. hnili. ftoul, of, *5btl. tTrVf®. 

SlSllfio, built, tilts. ciO 0 «. an’br tocll,” 

Sh« tilled tlie helm, and back she Wed, 

A/id with suqu'ise and joy espied 
• A Monk supportin^'Jilarmioii’s head; 

A pious man, whom duty broup^ht 
To dubious verg-e of battle fouprht, 

To shrieve the dying*, bless the dead. 

^With fruitless labour, Clara bound, 

And strove to stanch, the prushing* wound : 

The Monk, with unavailing- cares, 

Exhausted all the Church’s prsiyers ; 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady’s voice was in his ear. 

And that the prit^st he could not hear; 

Eor that she ever sung*, 

Jn the lost battle, borne down by the^flyhiy, 

Where viinyles wars rattle zeith yroajts of the dying V* 
So the notes rung ; 

“ Avoid thee, Fiend ! — with crind hand, 

Shake not the dying sinner’s sand J — 

O look, my son, npon yon sign 
Of the lledeomer’s grace divine*; 

O think on faith and bliss 1 — 

By many a deathb(*d f have been, 

And many a sinner’s parting seen, 
liut never aught like tliis.” 

The war, that for a space did fail, 

Noav trebly tliundermg, swelled the gale, 

And — Stanley ! was the cry : 

A light on JMarmion’s vis.age spread, 

And tired liis glazing eye : 

'With dying li.ancl, above his head 
He sliook the fragment of liis blade, ' 

And shouted — “ Abetory ! — 

Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanlej**, on ! ” . . , 
Were the last 'words of Marmion, 

THE TROS^ACHS. 

Tub western Waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o’er the glen their level way ; 

Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 

Was bathed in floods of living fire. 

But not a setting beam could §‘low 
AA^itliin the dark ravines below, 
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Where twined the path, in shadow hid, 

Round many a rocky pyramid, 

Shooting* abruptly from the dell 
Its thunder-splintered pinnacle ; 

Round many an insulated mass, 

The native huhvarks of the pass, 

Huge as the tower which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinai*’s plain. 

Their rocky summits, split and rent, 

Formed turret, dome, or battlemeiF, 

Or seemed fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret, 

Wild crests as paged ever decked, 

Or mosque of Eastern architect. 

Nor were these earth-born castles bare, 

Nor lacked they many a banner fair ; 

For, from their shivered brows displayed, 

Far o’er the unfathomable glade, 

All twinkling with the dew-drop sheen. 

The brier-rose fell in streamers green, 

And creeping shrubs of thousand dyes 
Waved in the west- wind’s summer sighs. 

Boon nature scattered, free and wild, 

Each plant or flower, the roountaiu’s child ; 
Here eglantine embalmed the air, 

Hawthorn and hazel mingled there ; 

The primrose pale, and violet flower, 

Found in each clift a narrow bower ; 

Foxglove and nightshade, side by side, 
Emblems of punishment and pride, 

Grouped their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain ; 

With boughs that quaked at every breath, 
Gray birch and aspen wept beneath ; 

Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 
Cast Anchor in the rifted rock ; 

And higher yet, the pine-tree hung 
His shattered trunk, and frequent flung, 

Where seemed the cliffs to meet on higli, 

His houghs athwart the narrowed sky. 

Highest of all, wherp- white peaks glanced. 
Where glistening streamers waved and danced, 
The wanderer’s eve could barely view 
The summer heaven’s delicious blue ; 

So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream. 

Onward, amid tEe copse ’gan peep 
A narrow inlet still and deep, 
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Afibrtlinj:^ Fcarco such breadth of brim 
As served the "wild-duck^s brood to swim ; 
JLost for a space, throuj^h thickets veering’, 
.But broader \vhen a^aiii appearing*, 

•Tall rocks and tufted knolLs their iuce 
Could on the dark-blue mirror trace ; 

And farther as the fuinter strayed, 

Still broader swepp its chaiineds made. 

The shag-g-y mounds no longer stood, 
liimergiiig from entangled wood. 

But, wave-encircled, seemed to float, 

Bike castle girdled with its moat ; 

Yet broader floods extending still, 

Divide them from their ]iai*ont hill. 

Till each, retiring, claims to be 
An islet in an inland sea. 

And now, to issue from the g'len, 

N* pathway meets the wanderer^s Len, 

'Unless he climb, \viih footing nice, 

A far-projecting* pi*ecipice. 

The broom’s tough roots his ladder mode, 

The hazel saplings lent their aid ; 

And thus an airy point he w on^ 

'Where, gloaming with the setting* sun. 

One burnished slieet of living gold, 

Boch Katrine lay beneath him rolled ; 

In all her length far \vindin.<^ lay. 

With promontory, creek, and bay. 

And islands that, empurpled bright, 

Bloated amid the livelier light ; 

And mountains, that like ^*iants stand. 

To sentinel enchanted land. 

BTig'h on the south, huge Ben- venue 
Dow’ii to the lake in masses tlirew 
Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurled. 
The fragments of an fjarlier world ; • 

A wildering forest feathered o'er 
His ruined sides and summit hoar; 

While on the north, througli middle air, 
Bcn-an heaved high his forehead bare. * 

0 

' E B B E N. 

Ant> ne^er did Grecian chisel trace 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 

Of liner form, or lovelier face ! 

What though the sun, with ardent frown, 
riad slightly tinged her cheek with brown — 
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The sportive toil, which, short and lig’ht, 
Had dyed her g-lowing* hue so briglit, 
Served, toq, in hastier swell to show 
Short glimpses of a breast of snow *, 

What though no rule of courtly gr.jce 
'i'o measured mood had trained her pace — 

A foot more light, a step in*jre true, 

Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the dew; 
K’en the slight liarebell raisccl its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread : 

W'liat though upon Jier speech there hung 
The accents of tlie mountain tongue — 

Tliose silver sounds, so soft, so dear. 

The listener held his breath to hear. 

A chieftain’s daughter seemed the maid ; 

Her satin snood, lier silken plaid. 

Her golden brooch, such birth betrayed. 

And seldom was a snood amid « 

Such wild luxuriant ringlets hid, 

AVhose glossy black to shame might bring 
The plumage of the raven’s wdng ; 

And seldom o’er a breast so fair 
Mantled a plaid with modest care ; 

And never brooch the folds combined 
Above a heart more good and kind. 

Her kindness and her worth to spy, 

You need but gaze on Ellen’s eye; 

Not Katrine, in her mirror blue, 

Gives back the shagg^^ banks more true, 
Than every freo-borh glance confessed 
The guileless movements of her breast; 
Whether jojr danced in her dark eye, 

Or W'o or pity claimed a sigh, 

< Or tilial love was glowing there, 

Or meek devotion poured a prayer, 

Or talq,of injury called forth 
The indignant spirit of the north. 

One only passion, uii revealed. 

With maiden pride tlie maid concealed, 

Y^t iV)t less purely felt the flame — 

Oh need I tell that passion’s name ? 

HIGHLAND BOAT SONG. 

4 

Ha^l to the chief who in triumph advances ! 

Honoured and blessed be the ever-green Pine ! 
Long may the Tree in h^s banner that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line I 
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Heaven send it happy dew, 

Earth lend it sap anew, 

Craily to hourg’eon, and broadly to grow^ 

While every Highland glen 
Sends our shout back agen, 

^ “ Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroc ! 

,Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by the fountain, 

Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade ; 

AVhen the whirlwind has stripped every leaf on the mountain 
The more shall Clan-Alpine exult in her shade. 

Moored in the rifted rock, 

Proof to tlie tempest's shock, 

Firmer he roots- him tlie ruder it blow; 

Menteith and Breadalbanc then 
Echo his praise agen, 

“ Rodcrigh A"ich Alj)ine dim, ho ! ieroe ! 

Proudly our pibroch has thrilh‘d in Glen Fruin, 

And Banachar’s groans to our slogan replied ; 

Glen Luss and Ross-dhu, they are smoking in ruin, 

And the best of Loch Lomond lie dead on her side. 

Widow and Saxon maid 
.Long shall lain(!nt our raid, 

Think of Clan-Al]nne wdth fear and with wo ; 

T.eiinox and lAivcn-glen 
Shake when they hear agen, 

“ Rodcrigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroc ! ’’ 

Row, vassals, row', for the pride of the Highlautl>! 

Streich to your oars, for the ever-green Pine ! 

Oh that the rose-bud that graces yon islands, 

Were wr(»athed in a garland around him to twine ! 

Oh that some seedling gem, 

Worthy such noble stem, 

ITonoureil and blessed in their shadow might grow ! • 

Loud should Clnn-Alpine then 

Ring from lier deepmost glen, ^ 

“ Roderigli Vich Alpin(3 dhu, ho ! ieroe ! 


LOCII KATRINE — MORNING. 

t 

^ITie summer daw n’s reflected hue 
To purple changed Loch Katrine blue ; 
Mildly and soft the w estern breeze 
Just kissed the lake, just stirred the trees, 
And the ple:ised lake, like maiden coy. 
Trembled, but dimpled not for joy; 

The niountaiii shadows onjier breast 
Were neither bi'oken nor at I’est ; 
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In brig'ht uncertainty they lie, 

Xiike future joys to lancy^s eye. 

The water-lily to the li^ht 

Her choice reared of silver bright ; 

The doc awoke, and to the lawn 
liegemmed with dew-dro^^JS, h d her fawn 
The gray mist left tlie i^iouiitain side, 
The torrent showed its glistening iu“ide ; 
Invisible in flecked sky, * 

The lark sent down her revelry ; 

The blackbird and the speckled thrush 
Crood-nutrrow gave from brake and bush 
In answer cooed the cushat dove, 

Her notes of jicace, and rest, and love. 


SKRKN ADK. 
tFiou\ “ Tjie l*jr,ite.”3 

Love wakes and weeps 
While Heauty sleejis 1 
O for music's softest numbers. 

To prompt a theme 
For Beauty^s dream, 

Soft as the pillow of lier slumbers i 

Through groves of palm 
Sigh gales of balm, 

Fire-flies on the air are wheeling*; 
While through the gloom 
Comes soft perfume. 

The distant beds of flowers revealing. 

O wake and live ! 

No dreams can give 
A shadowed bliss the real excelling ;• 
No Ignger sleep, 

^ From lattice peep. 

And list the tale that love is telling I 

THE LAST MINSTREL. 

« 

The way was long, the wnid w’as cold. 
The Minstrel was infirm and old; 

His withered cheek, and tresses gray. 
Seemed to have known a better day ; 
The harp, his sole remaining joy. 

Was carried by an orphan boy- 
The last of all the bards was he. 

Who sung of Border chivalry ; 
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w'el]-a-day ! their date was fled, 

1 tis tuiipful bretliren all were dead ; 

And he, neg-lected and oppressed, 

AVished to be with them, and at rest. 

No ihor(*., on prancing palfrey borne, 
lie carolled, as lark at inovn ; 

No lonji’or, courtgd and caressed, 
i]i<i;‘h }>lact‘d in hall, a welcmne. g’uest, 

IIc‘ poured, to lord and lady ji;;’ay, 

Tlie nil premeditated lay ; 

Old times were chanp;-ofl, old manners g’one, 
A strang-er filled the Stuarts’ throne ; 

The big'ots of the iron time 
1 fad called his harmless art a crime. 

A ^vanderine;* harper, st‘oriie(l and poor, 

Ife b('o>g-ed bread lV(im iloor to door; 
And tuned, to please* a ])easant’s ear, 

The Ijarp a kin^^: had loved to hear. 


n <. bed ; . . he hrn‘]> — the iNTiiudrel g’one. 

jui did lie wander forth alone 'I 
/i’ • i jji indiL*' nco and ag*e, 

'ii« out. bis pilj^iimafi^’e ? 

No— oU/'O bi'iicuth proud Newr.rkhs tower, 
Arose Minstrel’s lowly bower; 

A simple hut; but there was seen 
K’he little garden hedg*cd w ith green, 

The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean. 
There sheltered wandf‘rers, b^^ the blaze. 
Oft heard the tale of other days ; 

mutdi he loved to ope his door. 

And give the aid he begged before. 

So passed the winter’s day ; but still, 
AVhen summer smiled on sweet Howhill, 
And July’s eve, ivith balmy breath, 
M^aved the blue-bells on Newark heatji' ; 
AVhen throstles sung on Ilare-head shaw". 
And corn Avaved green on Carterhaug’h, 
And floiij'islied, broad, 33 Jack and re’s oak. 
The aged harper’s soul awoJee ! • 

Then would he sing achievements high. 
And circumstance of cftivalry,' 

Till the rapt traveller would stay, 
lAjrgetful of the closing day ; 

And noble youths, the strain to hear, 
Por.sook the hunting of the deer; 

And Yarrow, as he rolled ^long, 

33ore burden to the Minstrel’s "song. 
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HELLV ELLYN.* 

I CLIMBED the dark brow of the mij^hty 

Lakes and mountains beneath me gleamed misty and wide; 
All was still, save, by tits, when the ea^de was yelling*, 

And starthijy around me the echoes replied. 

On the rig'ht, Striden-edgre round the Ited-taru was bending’, 
And Catchedicam its left verge was defending, 

One huge nameless rock in the front nscending, 

AVhen I marked the sad spot where the wanderer had died^ 

Dark-green was that spot mid the brown mountain-heather. 
Where the pilgrim of nature lay stretched in decay ; 

Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned to weather, 

Till the mountain-w'inds wasted the tenantless chi}', 
or yet quite deserted, though lonely extended ; 

Tor, faithful in death, his mute favourite attended, 

The much-loved remains of her master defended, 

And chased the hill-fox and the raven aw ay. 

IIow long didst thou think that his silence was slumber? 

When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst thou start ? 
How many long days and lung w’eeks didst thou number, 

Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy he .art ? 

And oh ! was it meet that — no requiem read o’er lum. 

No mother to weej), and no friend to dejdore him, 

And thou, little guardian, alone stretched before Jiim ~ 
Unhonoured the pilgrim from life should depart ? 

When a prince to the fate of the peasant has yielded, 

The tapestry waves dark round the dim-lighted hall ; 

With scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded, 

And pages stand mute by the canopied pall : 

Through the courts, at deep midnight, the torches ai'e gle-aming* — 
In the proudly-arched chaj)el the banners are beaming — 

Tar adown the long aisle sacred music is streaming, 

Lamenting a chief of the neople should fall. 

But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature, 

Today down thy head like the meek mountain lamb ; 

When, wildered, he drops from some cliff huge in stature, 

And draws hk last sot) by the side of his dam. 

* III the of ISO.'i, a yonnp: gentleman of talents, and of a most 

amiablo disposition, i>erishcd by losing his way on the mountain Tloll- 
vi'llyn. His remains were not discovered till three months afterwiir<ls’, 
when they were found guarded by a faithful terrier, his constant attendant 
during fr^uent solitary rambles through the wdlds of Cumberland and 
IVcstmoreland. 
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And more stately th^^ couch hy this desert lake lying*, 
Tliy obsequies sung by the gray plover flying, 

^V)th one faithful friend hut to witness thy dying*, 

In arms of Ilellvellyn and Catchedicani, 


THE LADY’S ISLE. 

The Stranger viewed the shore around : 

’Twas all so close with copse-wood bound, 

Noi* track nor pathway might declare 
That human foot frequented there, 

Until the mountain-maiden showed 

A clambering unsuspected road 

That winded through the tangled screen, 

And opened on a narrow green, 

AV’^here weeping birch and willow round 
With their long fibres swept the ground : 

Here, for retreat in dangerous hour, 

Some chief had framed a rustic bower. 

It was a lodge of ample size, 

But strange of structure and device ; 

Of such materials, as around 

The workman’s hand had readiest found. 

Lopped of their boughs, their hoar trunks bared, 
And by the hatchet rudely squared,* 

To give the walls their destined height, 

The sturdy oak «and ash unite; 

While moss, and cla^’*, and leaves combined 
To fence each crevice from the wind. 

The lighter pine-trees, over-head, 

Their slender length for rafters spread, 

And withered heath and rushes dry 
Supplied a russet Canopy. 

Hue westward, fronting to the green, 

A rural portico was seen. 

Aloft on native pillars borne, 

Of mountain fir with bark unshorn, 

AMiere Ellen’s liand had taught to twdne 
The ivy and Idsean vine, 

The clematis, the favoui’cd flower, 

Which boasts the name of vii'gin-bower, 

And every hardy plant could bear * 

Loch Katrine’s keen and searching air. 

• An instant in this porch she stayed, 

And gaily to the stranger said, 

On Heaven and on thy lady call, 

And enter the enchanted hall ! ” 
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For all around, the walls to grace, 

Hung trojdiics of the fight or chase ; 

A target there, a bugle here, 

A battle-axe, a hunting spear, 

And broadswords, bows, and arrows store, 
With the tusked timdiies of the boar. 

Here grins the wolt as whenfhe died. 

And there the wild-cat^s brindled hide 
The frontlet of the elk adorns, 

Or mantles o’er the bison’s horns ; 
Pennons and flags defaced and stained, 
That blackening streaks of blood retained, 
And decr-skins, dappled, dun, and ivhite, 
With ottei’s’ fur and seals’ unite, 

In rude and uncouth tapestry all, 

To garnish forth the sylvan hall. 


CORONACH. 

He is gone on the mountain, 

He is lost to the forest, 

Like a summer-dried fountain, 

When our need was the sorest. 

The font, reappearing', 

From the rain-drops shall borrow, 

But to us come> no cheering, 

To Duncan no moxTOwI 

The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that are hoary, 

But the voice of the weeper 
AVails manhood in glory ; 

The autumn winds rushing, 

Waft the leaves that are sciarcst, 

But our flower was in flusJiing, 

When blighting was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correi,* 

„Sage counsel in cumber, 

Bed hand in the foray. 

How sound is tKy slumber ! 

Like the Uew on the mountain, 

Like the foai i on the river, 

Like the bubble on tlie fountain. 

Thou art gone, and for ever I 

* Or cQvri. Hie liollow side of the hill, where game usuUly lies. 
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S O N G. 

• The licath this nipi'lit must be iiiy bed, 
TJir bracken curtain for my bead, 

My lullaby the AParder’s tread, 

Far, far from love and thee, ]Mary ; 
To-morj‘o\v' eye, jnore btilly laid, 

IMy coucli ina 3 r b(‘ 1113 ^ bloody^ ]>laid, 
ve'j])er bong- thy' wail, sweet maid ! 
It will not waken me, Marj' ! 

I may not, dare in^t, fancy now 
The griel that elondft ♦hy lovely brow ; 
1 dare lojt think upon tby^ yc.w, 

And all it pioitnsed me, j\rar 3 ". 

No fond icgTel must Noianan know ; 
M'l leu I'ur.sts F]an-Al|»ine on the foe, 
lli^ bejp't nm .- 1 be like bended 1 ) 0 W, 

Ills foot like arrow free, INIaiy. 

A time will romo wdtli feeling- fraug-lit! 
For, if I fall m battle fought, 

Th 3 '' hapless lovel•^s d 3 'ing- thought 
Shall bo .1 tlioiight on llieo, JM.ny ! 
And if returned from e<ai'^uered Ibes, 
ilow hlitliety will the evening- close, 
lion svreet the linnet sing* repose 
To 1113 ’ young- Inade and me, f 


A Ji I C E BRAND. 

Metiiiy it is in the good green wood, 

AVhen the mavis and merle are binging,# 

AVhen the deer sweeps 113 , and tlie hounds arc in cry, 
And the lluntel^s horn is ringing. 

Oil, Alice Brand ’ my native land ' 

Is lost for love of you ; „ 

And we must hold by wood and wold^ 

As outlaw s Avont to do. 

Oh, Alice ! Tw'as all for thy locks so bright, 

And T^vas all for thine e 3 'es so blue. 

Til at on the night of our luckle.%s flight • 

Thy brother bold 1 slew^. 

97 
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Now must I teach to hew the beech, 

The hand tliat held the g-laive. 

For leaves to. spread our lowly bed, 

And stakes to fence our cave. 

And^for vest of pall, thy fing-ers small. 

That wont on harp to stra^ 

A clonk must shear from the slaug’htered deer. 
To keep the cold away/' 

Oh, liichard ! if my brother died, 

'Twas but a fatal chance ; 
bhr darkling* was the battle tried. 

And fortune sped the lance. 

Tf pall and vair no more 1 wear. 

Nor thou tlie crimson sheen, 

As warm, we’ll say, is the russet g‘ray, 

As gay the forest green. 

And, Richard, if our lot be hard, 

And lost thy native land, 

Still Alice lias her own Richard, 

And he his Alice Brand.” 

’Tis merrv, ’tis merry, in good green wood, 

' So blit&e Lady Alice is singing ; 

On the beech’s pride, and the oak’s brown side, 
Lord Richard’s axe is ringing. 

Up spoke the moody elfin king. 

Who woned within the hill — 

Like wind in the porch of a ruined church. 

His vc||ice was g*hostIy shrill. 

Why sounds yon stroke on beech and oak. 
Our moonlight circle’s screen ? 

• Or wh(f comes here to chase the deer, 

Beloved of our elfin (jueen ? 

Or who may daie on wold to wear 
The fairy's fatal green ? 

J&p, Uraan, up ! to yon mortal hie, 

' For thou wert christened man ; 

For cross or sign tlKui wilt not fly. 

For muttered word or ban. 

2S 
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L.'iy on him the curse of the withered lieart, 

I’he curse of tije sleepless eye ; 

Till he wish and pray that his life would part, 

^ N or yet had leave" to die.'* 

'Tis jncrry, 'tis merry, in g-ood green wood, ^ 
Though tlie birds l^ve stilled their singing; 
1 'lie evening blaze doth Alice raise, 

And Kicliard is fag'ots bringing. 

l^ji T'rgan starts, tliat hideous dwarf, 

Befoi'e J.ord Itichard stands, 

And, as Jio eroosed and blessed biinself, 

I fear nut sign,”*qn(>th tlui grisly elf, 

That is made \\ith blood3’^ hands i" 

But out tlnm spoke she, Alice Brand, 

TJiat woman void of fear — 

Afid if tliei'e’b blood upon his liand, 

'Tis but the blood of deer/' 

Now loud tliou liest, thou bold of mood I 
It cleav<Ks unto his hand, 

The stain of thine owui kindly blood — 

The blood of litluTt Brancl." 

Then forward stouped she, Alice Brand, 

And made the lioly sign — 

And if there's blood on Iticliard’s hand, 

A spotless hand is mine. 

And T ecu ij lire tliee, demon elf, 

By Him whom demons fcjar, 

"J\) show 11“^ \\ hence, thou art thyself, 

And what tliiiic errand here?" 

'Tis nieriy, 'tls merry, in fairy land, 

^^dlell fany birds are sing-iiig-, 

"^^"h(nl tlie court doth ride hy their monarch's side, 
A\'ith bit and bridle ringing : 

And gaiU' shines the faiiy land — 

But all is glistening* show. 

Like the idle gleam that December’s beam 
Can dart on ice and snow. 

And fading', like that varied gleam, 

“ Is our inconstant .shape, 

♦Vho now like knight and lady •eein. 

And now like dwarf and ape. 
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It was between the nig^ht and day, 

Wherl the fairy king* has power, 

That I sank down in a sinful fray,' 

And, 'twixt life and death, was snatched away 
To thj joyless elliix bower, 

But wist I of a woman bold * 

Who thrice my brow durst sign, 

I might regain my mortal mold 
As fair a form as thine.” 

She crossed him once, she crossed him twice, 
That lady was so brave ; 

T]ie fouler grew his gobliu hue, 

The darker grew the ca^ e. 

She crossed him thrice, that lady bold : 

He rose beneath lier hand 
TJu' fairest Lniglit on Scotti':.h mold, 

Her brother, Kthert Brand 1 

Merry it is in the good green wood, 

When the mavis and merle nrc singing, 

But meiTier won ^hey in Hunfei mime gray, 
When all the bells were ringing. 


SONG 015’ the captive 1,0 W LAND :MATD. 

They bid me sleep, they bid me pray, 

They say my brain is warp< d and w rung — 
cannot sleep on Highland brae, 

I cannot pray in llighland tongue. 

But wer/* I now where Allan glides. 

Or heard my native Hevan's tides, 

So sweetly would I rest and pray 

That Heaven would close my Avintry day ! 

^Twas thus my hair th^^ bade me braid. 

They bade me to the church repair ; 

It was my bridal mom, they said, 

'/ And my true love would meet me there. 

But wo betide the cruel guile, 

That drowned in blood the moiming smile! 

And wo bti^ide the^airy dream 1 
1 only waked to sob and scream. 
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I. AY OF THE IMPRISONED HUNTSM^NJ 

IMv h:i\vk is tired of percli and hood, * 

-''ly idle ^-rnyhoumi Joiithes his food. 

My hflilgc ^ weary of his stall, / t 
And I am*ck t^captive thi‘alL 
1 \v]sli I weST-^ Hfeve been, 

1 Tun tin 1^* theliart in forests ^reen, 

A\ itli bended how and bloodhound free, 

I'or that’s tlie life is meet for me. 
f hate to learn the ebb of time, 

TVom y^m dull steeple’s drowsy chime, 

Or uiarlv it as the sunbeams crawl, 

Inch alter inch, along* the wall. 

TIk- lark was wont niv matins ring, 

'^rjie sajih? i*f>ok niy vespers sing; 

te.Avers, although a king’s they be, 
If.ne not a hall of joy for me. 

No niiee at dawning* morn I rise, 

And "-U11 iny>(‘lf in Ellen’s eyes, 

I h'iv«' the fleet deer the forest through, 

\ if ‘'tri. \' nd wend W'jtli evening dew; 

* ■- • S'dy meet, 

I -iA' t I'ophies at luu feet; 

Vx'Jiile tied th(' t*vc on wdng of glee — 

' . - ' .‘'t to I'Aa .11 ul me * 


(»v TllF SETrrXG SUN. 

' Wj ,at thiitrfn yp.'tis of 

’fiio.sr, ev. niug rloiids, that setting ray. 
And l»enut»'oiis tints, serve to display’' 
'fJieir great Creator’s praise; 

Then let th(? short-lived thing called man, 
AVLo'^e lif-’s comprised within a span, 

To liiin his homage raise. • 

V.'c (jft<'n jiraiso the evening clouds. 

And tints so gay and bold, 

Ihit seldom think upon our Clod, 

lio tinged tliese clouds wdth gold. 


A R E W E I. L. TO THE M U S E. 

np of the North, farewell ! The hills ^ow dark, 
n purple peaks a ‘deeper shadcr-descendmg ; 
wihght copse the glow-w'orm lights he^* spark ; 
lie deer, half-seen, are to the cc^ert wending. 
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Ke^umc thy w izard elm I the fountain lending*, 

And thj3 w lid breeze, thy wilder miiihtrelsy ; 

Thy j'umbers sweet with Nature’s vespers blend h ic. 
With dr tant eeho from the fold and lea, 

And hero-boy’s evening* jiipe, and huiji of hosing b' e. 

Yet once again, iarewell, thou narp ^ 

Yet biicc acTdin, forgive my reeWe ^ ay, 

Aiv^httle reck I of the censure sharj) 

May idly cavil at an idle la^. 

Much have 1 owed thy strains on.h»’t "s long wa 3 ’^; 
Through secret woes the world has never nw n, 
When on the weary night dauned ivearier day. 

And Intterer was the grief d(‘Voured alone. 

That I o’eilive such a\o€s, Enchantress’ is thine own. 

Hark ! a^ my lingering footsteps slow retire, 

Some spirit of the air has waked thy stiing * 

’Tis now a seraph bold, u itli touch of tire ; 

’Tis now the hrush of fairy’s fiolic wing. 

Tleceding now, tlie dying* numbers ring 
haliiter and fainter down the rugged dell ; 

And now tlic mountain breezes scarcely’' bring 
A wandering witch-note of the distant sjx’ll- 
And now, ’tis silent all! — Enchantress, faie-thoc-wcll ! 







